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COEEESPONDENCE. 


LETTEB8   TO   AND   FROM  KEATS. 

From  Eeats. 

My  DEAB  Sib,  20th  Noyember,  1816. 

Last  evening  wrought  me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear 

sending  you  the  following. 

Yours  imperfectly, 

John  Keats. 

"  Great  spirite  now  on  earth  are  sojooming, 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  Helvellyn's  summit  wide  awake 
Catches  his  freshness  from  archangel's  wing ; 
He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  treedom*s  sake : 
And  lo !  whose  steadfastness  would  never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  RaphacFs  whispering ; 
And  other  spirits  are  there  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come : 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart 
And  other  pulses.    Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings? 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  bo  dumb." 

From  Keats. 

My  dear  Sir,  Thursday  afternoon,  20th  November.  1816. 

Your  letter  has  filled  me  with  a  proud  pleasure,  and 
shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  begin  to  fix 
my  eye  upon  one  horizon.    My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with 
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j(mm  in  mpard  to  the  ellipsis,  and  I  glory  in  it.  The  idea  of 
your  wndin^  it  to  Wordsworth  put  me  out  of  breath.  You 
know  with  what  reverence  I  would  send  my  well-wishes  to  hinu 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Eeats. 

To  Eeats. 

My  drar  Kkats,  MardulSn. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  fellow,  for  your  two  noble 
Hr>nnetH.  I  know  not  a  finer  image  than  the  comparison  of  a 
[KN*t  unabh*  to  <*xprefls  his  high  feelings  to  a  sick  eagle  looking 
at  rhf  Hky,  wh<*rc*  he  must  have  remembered  his  former  towerings 
airiid  tli«%  blaxe  of  dazzling  sunl)eams,  in  the  pure  expanse  of 
glitt^Ting  (blonds;  now  >md  then  passing  angels,  on  heavenly 
iTnindn,  lying  at  the  will  of  the  wind  with  moveless  wings,  or 
pit4*hing   <l(»wnwanl    with   a   fiery   nish,   eager  and  intent  on 

objf*(*tH  of  their  se<tking 

I  fi»el  d«»eply  the  high  and  enthusiastic  praise  with  which  you 
hav<»  H|K>ken  of  me  in  the  first  sonnet  Be  ossuhmI  you  shall 
never  n»pent  it.  The  time  shall  eonie,  if  God  s|>are  my  litK 
when  you  will  remember  it  with  delight. 

Go<l  bless  vou ! 

B.  R.  Haydox. 

To  Eeats. 

Mv  r)EAU  Eeats,  nth  May,  isn. 

I  have  l)een  intendinjr  to  write  to  vou  everv  hour  this 
week,  but  have  Ix^en  so  internipted  that  the  postman  rang  his 
Ik^II  every  night  in  vain,  and  with  a  sound  that  made  my  heart 
quake.  I  think  you  did  quite  right  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight 
if  you  felt  no  relief;  and  l)eing  quite  alone,  after  study  you  can 
now  devote  your  eight  hours  a-<lay  with  just  as  much  seclusion 
as  ever.  Do  not  give  way  to  any  t\»rebodings.  They  are 
nothing  more  than  the  over-eager  anxieties  of  a  great  spirit 
strotehed  beyond  its  strength,  and  then  relapsing  for  a  time 
to  hmguid  inetlicien(!y.  Every  man  of  great  views  is,  at  times, 
thus  tormented,  but  l>egin  again  where  you  left  ofl'  without 
hesitaticm  or  fear.  TrvjU  in  God  with  all  your  might,  my  dear 
Eeats.  This  flejK»ndence,  with  your  own  energy,  will  give  you 
strength,  and  lio|)e,  and  comfort. 
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I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wants,  and  distresses ;  here  J 
fawnd  a  refuge.  From  my  sotd  I  declare  to  you  I  never 
applied  for  help,  or  for  consolation,  or  for  strength,  but  I  found 
it.  I  always  rose  up  from  my  knees  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an 
iron-clenched  firmness,  a  crystal  piety  of  feeling  that  sent  me 
streaming  on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the  troubles  of  life. 

Never  despair  while  there  is  this  path  open  to  you.  By 
habitual  exercise  you  will  have  habitual  intercourse  and 
constant  companionship ;  and  at  every  want  turn  to  the  Great 
Star  of  your  hopes  with  a  delightful  confidence  that  will  never 
be  disappointed.  / 

I  love  you  like  my  own  brother.  Beware,  for  Grod  s  sake,  of  ■ 
the  delusions  and  sophistications  that  are  ripping  up  the  : 
talents  and  morality  of  our  friend !  He  will  go  out  of  the 
world  the  victim  of  his  own  weakness  and  the  dupe  of  his  own 
self-delusions,  with  the  contempt  of  his  enemies  and  the  sorrow 
of  his  friends,  and  the  cause  he  undertook  to  support  injured 
by  his  own  neglect  of  character.*  . 

I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  that  I      ! 
may  put  your  head  in  my  picture.     I  have  rubbed  in  Words-     ! 
worth's,  and  advanced  the  whole.    God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Keats !  do  not  despair ;  collect  incident,  study  character,  read 
Shakespeare,  and  trust  in  Providence,  and  you  will  do,  you  must.      ' 

Ever  afifectionately  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Keats. 

My  dear  Keats,  17th  September,  I817. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  with 
your  poem.  Success  to  it  and  to  you,  with  all  my  heart  and 
souL  Will  you  oblige  me  by  going  to  Magdalen  College  and 
inquiring  of  the  porter  there  about  a  young  man  who,  when  1 
was  lately  at  Oxford,  was  copying  the  altar-piece  at  Magdalen 
by  Morales.  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  that  yoimg  man — the 
copy  promised  something.  Will  you,  if  you  can,  see  the  yoimg 
man,  and  ascertain  what  his  wishes  in  Art  are?  if  he  has 
ambition  and  seems  to  possess  power  ?  all  of  which  you  c^n 
soon  discover.  In  these  cases  should  any  friend  be  disposed  to 
assist  him  up  to  London  and  to  support  him  for  a  year,  I  will 

♦  This  18  in  reforenoe  to  Leigh  Hunt. — Ed. 
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train  him  in  tliP  Art  with  no  furthor  romiiii oration  than  the 
pIpHsure  of  8eein]K  him  advance,  I  will  put  him  in  the  right 
way,  and  do  all  I  can  to  advance  him.  Do  oblipe  me  by 
exerting  yotintelf  in  this  case  for  me.  Perhaja  }\t.  Bailey  may 
alfH)  feel  interest.     Remember  me  to  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  R  iUTnoN. 

From  Keats. 

My   dear  HaTDOS,  Oiford,  28tb  September, 

I  read  your  letter  to  the  younp  man,  whose  name  va 
Cripps.  He  seemed  more  than  ever  anxious  to  avail  himself  o€ 
your  offer.  He  dof-s  not  possess  the  philosopher's  stone, 
Fortimatiis'  purse,  nor  Gyges'  ring;  but  at  Bailey's  suggestioi^ 
who,  I  assure  you,  is  a  very  capital  fellow,  wo  have  stnimmi 
up  a  kind  of  contrivance  whereby  he  will  he  enabled  to  i 
himself  the  beneGts  you  will  lay  in  his  path.  I  have  a  great 
idea  that  he  will  be  a  tolerably  neat  brush.  It  is,  perhaps, 
finest  thing  that  will  befall  him  this  many  a  year,  for  he  ifl 
just  of  an  age  to  get  grounded  in  bad  habits  from  nliich  yoa 
will  pluck  him.  He  brought  a  copy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  copied  the  bad  style  of  the  painting, 
as  well  as  coloured  the  eye-balls  yellow,  like  the  originaL 
He  has  also  the  fault  that  yon  pointed  out  to  me  in  Hazlitt  ob 
the  constringing  and  diffusion  of  substance.  However,  I  really 
believe  that  he  will  take  fire  at  the  sight  of  your  picture  and 
set  about  things.  If  he  can  get  ready  in  time  to  return  to  town 
with  me,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  will  bring  him  to  you. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  within  these  last  three  weeks  I 
have  written  a  thousand  linos,  w  hich  are  the  third  book  of  my 
poem.  My  idcjis  with  respect  to  it  are,  I  assure  you,  very  low; 
and  1  would  write  the  subject  thoroughly  again  but  I  am  tired 
of  it,  and  think  the  time  would  bo  better  spent  in  writing  a 
new  romance  which  I  have  In  my  eye  for  next  summer,  Kome 
was  not  built  in  a  day;  and  all  the  good  I  expect  from  mr 
employment  this  summer  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  which  I 
hope  to  gather  in  my  next  poem. 

Bailey's  kindest  wishes  and  my  vow  of  btiing. 

Yours  eternally, 

.Ir.HN  Keats, 


B.  R.  HA  YDON.  S 

Ftom  Keats. 

Mt  dear  HaTDON,  Wentworih  Place,  Hampstead,  1818. 

My  throat  has  not  suffered  me  yet  to  expose  myself  to 
the  night  air.  However,  I  have  been  to  town  in  the  day-time ; 
have  had  several  interviews  with  my  guardian ;  have  written 
him  rather  a  plain-spoken  letter,  which  has  had  its  effect,  and 
he  now  seems  inclined  to  put  no  stumbling-block  in  my  way. 

The  difficulty  is  whether  I  can  inherit  what  belonged  to 
poor  Tom  before  my  sister  is  of  age — a  period  of  six  years. 
Should  it  not  be  so,  I  must  incontinently  take  to  corduroy 
trousers.  But  I  am  nearly  confident  it  is  all  a  Bam  !  I  shall 
see  you  soon ;  but  do  let  me  have  a  line  to-day  or  to-morrow 
concerning  your  health  and  spirits. 

Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

John  Keats. 

To  Keats. 
Mt  deab  Keats,  loth  Haroh,  isis. 

1  have  been  long,  long  convinced  of  the  paltry  subter- 
fuge of  conversation  to  weaken  the  effect  of  im welcome  truth, 
and  have  left  company  where  truth  is  never  foimd ;  of  this  be 
assured,  effect  and  effect  only,  self-consequence  and  dictatorial 
constraint,  are  what  those  love  who  shine  in  conversation  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  principle,  and  everything  else  which  inter- 
feres with  their  appetite  for  dominion.  I  am  most  happy  you 
approve  of  my  last  Simday's  defence,  and  I  hope  you  will  like 

the  next  equally  well I  shall  come  and  see  you  as  soon 

as  this  contest  is  clear  of  my  hands.     I  cannot  before,  every 
moment  is  so  precious.    Take  care  of  your  throat,  and 

Believe  me,  my  dear  fellow. 

Truly  and  affectionately  your  friend, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

P.S. — At  any  rate,  finish  your  present  great  intention  of  a 
poem.     It  is  as  fair  a  subject  as  can  be.     Once  more,  adieu ! 

B.  R.  H. 
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To  Keats. 

Ht  DiiiAB  Keats, 

....  I  feared  your  ardoiir  might  lead  you  to  diswirartl 
the  accmniilatefi  wisdom  of  ages  in  moml  {Xiints,  but  the 
feelings  put  forth  lately  have  delighted  my  suul :  always  con- 
9i«ler  principle  of  more  valne  than  genius,  and  you  are  safe« 
bt^iHOse  on  the  score  of  genius  you  can  never  be  vehement 
eniiUgh.  I  have  reail  your  '  Sleep '  and  '  P(»etry.'  It  is  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  will  n>use  men  &om  their  <x.*eu[)ations,  and  keep 
them  trembling  fiir  the  crash  of  thunder  that  will  fcjUow. 
(jrud  bless  vou !  Let  our  hearts  be  buried  on  each  other. 

B.  R.  Haydox. 
To  Keats. 

Mt   dear   Keats,  March.  ISIS. 

I  shall  go  certainly  mad !  In  a  field  at  Stratfortl-up<.>n- 
Avi>n,  in  a  field  that  belonge^l  to  Shakespeare,  they  have  found 
a  gold  ring  and  aeal,  with  the  initials  W.  S..  and  a  tnie  Lner's 
knot  between.  If  this  is  not  >*hakespeare,  wht)  is  it  ? — A  true 
lovf^r's  knot !  I  saw  an  impression  to-^lay,  and  am  t< »  have  one 
as  S4 Km  as  possible :  as  sure  as  that  you  breathe,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  of  beings,  the  seal  belonged  to  him. 

O  Lord! 

B.  R  Haydon. 

From  Keats. 

My   dear   Hay  DON,  Teignmouth,  Siitnrday  moming. 

In  8<ioth  I  hope  you  are  not  too  sanguine  about  that  seal ; 
in  Horjth  I  hope  it  is  not  Brummagem;  in  double  soot  It  I  hof>e 
it  is  his,  and  in  triple  sooth  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  impression. 
Such  a  piece  of  intelligence  came  doubly  welcome  to  me  while 
in  your  own  county,  and  in  your  own  hand,  not  but  what  I 
have  blown  up  the  said  county  for  its  watery  qualifications. 
The  six  first  days  I  was  here  it  did  nothing  but  rain ;  and  at 
that  time  having  to  write  to  a  friend,  I  gave  Devonshire  a  good 
blowing  up ;  it  has  been  fine  for  almost  three  days,  and  1  was 
coming  round  a  bit,  but  to-day  it  rains  again.  With  me  the 
county  is  on  its  gcnxl  behaviour.     I  have  enjoyed  the  most 
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delightful  walks  these  three  fine  days,  beautiful  enough  to 

make  me  content. 

1. 

"  Here  all  the  summer  oould  I  stay. 
For  there's  Bishop's  Teign, 
And  King's  Teign, 

And  Coomb  at  the  clear  Teign's  head. 
Where  close  by  the  stream 
Ton  may  hare  your  cream 
All  spread  upon  barley  bread. 


"  There's  Arch  Brook, 
And  there's  Larch  Brook, 
Both  turning  many  a  mill ; 
And  cooling  the  drouth 
Of  the  salmon's  mouth, 
And]£attening  his  silrer  gill. 

3. 

"  There's  the  wild  wood, 
A  mild  hood 

To  the  sheep  on  the  lea  o'  the  down. 
Where  the  golden  furze. 
With  its  green  thin  spurs. 
Doth  catch  at  the  maiden's  gown. 

4. 

"  There's  Newton  Marsh, 
With  its  spear-grass  harsh, 
A  pleasant  summer  level. 
Where  the  maidens  sweet 
Of  the  Market  Street 
Do  meet  in  the  dark  to  revel. 

5. 

"  There's  Barton  rich. 
With  dyke  and  ditch. 
And  hedge  for  the  thrush  to  live  in  ; 
And  the  hollow  tree 
For  the  buzzing  bee. 
And  a  bank  for  the  wasp  to  hive  in. 

6. 

"AndOandO, 
The  daisies  blow. 
And  the  primroses  are  wakened. 
And  the  violets  white 
Sit  in  silver  light. 
And  the  green  buds  are  long  in  the  spike  end. 
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7. 

"  Then  who  would  go 
Into  dark  Soho, 

And  chatter  with  dark-hair'd  critics. 
When  he  can  stay 
For  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  startle  the  dappled  crickets  ?  " 

There's  a  bit  of  doggerel ;  perhaps  you  would  like  a  bit  of 
botheral. 

1. 

**  Where  be  yon  going,  you  Devon  maid. 
And  what  have  ye  ti^ere  in  the  basket? 
Te  tight  little  fiaary  just  fresh  from  the  dairy. 
Will  ye  give  me  some  cream  if  I  ask  it? 


<f 


I  love  your  meads,  and  I  love  your  dales. 
And  I  love  your  junkets  mainly, 
But  behind  the  door  I  love  kissing  more, 
O  look  not  so  divinely. 


3. 

"  I  love  your  hills,  and  I  love  your  dales. 
And  I  love  your  flocks  a-bleating, 
But  oh,  on  the  heather,  to  lie  together. 
With  both  our  hearts  a-beating. 


"  I'll  put  your  basket  all  safe  in  a  nook. 
Your  shawl  111  hang  on  the  willow. 
And  we  will  sigh  in  the  daisy's  eye. 
And  kiss  on  a  grass-green  pillow." 

I  know  not  if  this  rhyming-fit  has  done  anything ;  it  will  be 
safe  with  you,  if  worthy  to  put  among  my  Lyrics. 

How  does  the  work  go  on  ?  I  should  like  to  bring  out  my 
'  Dentatus '  at  the  time  your  epic  makes  its  appearance. 

I  expect  to  have  my  mind  clear  for  something  new.  Tom 
has  been  much  worse,  but  is  now  getting  better :  his  remem- 
brances to  you.  I  think  of  seeing  the  Dart  and  Plymouth ;  but 
I  don't  know ;  it  has  yet  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  and  whckie 
Wordsworth  went.  I  can't  help  thinking  he  has  returned  to 
his  shell,  with  his  beautiful  wife  and  his  enchanting  sister.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  people  by  associating  themselves  with  the 
finest  things  spoil  them.  Hunt  has  damned  Hampstead  with 
masks  and  sonnets  and  Italian  tales ;  Wordsworth  has  damned 
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I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wants,  and  distresses ;  here  J 
/owki  a  refuge.  From  my  soul  I  declare  to  you  I  never 
applied  for  help,  or  for  consolation,  or  for  strength,  but  I  found 
it  I  always  rose  up  from  my  knees  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an 
iron-denched  fimmess,  a  crystal  piety  of  feeling  that  sent  me 
streaming  on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the  troubles  of  life. 

Never  despair  while  there  is  this  path  open  to  you.  By 
liabitual  exercise  you  will  have  habitual  intercourse  and 
constant  companionship ;  and  at  every  want  turn  to  the  Great 
Star  of  your  hopes  with  a  delightful  confidence  that  will  never 
be  disappointed.  / 

I  love  you  like  my  own  brother.     Beware,  for  Grod's  sake,  of   / 
the  delusions   and   sophistications  that  are   ripping   up  the  ( 
talents  and  morality  of  our  friend !     He  will  go  out  of  the  ' 
world  the  victim  of  his  own  weakness  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  \ 
self-delusions,  with  the  contempt  of  his  enemies  and  the  sorrow  ' 
of  his  friends,  and  the  cause  he  undertook  to  support  injured 
by  his  own  neglect  of  character.* 

I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  that  I 
may  put  your  head  in  my  picture.  I  have  rubbed  in  Words- 
worth's, and  advanced  the  whole.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Keats !  do  not  despair ;  collect  incident,  study  character,  read 
Shakespeare,  and  trust  in  Providence,  and  you  will  do,  you  must. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Keats. 

My  dear  Keats,  17th  September,  1817. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  with 
your  poem.  Success  to  it  and  to  you,  with  all  my  heart  and 
f^d.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  going  to  Magdalen  College  and 
Inquiring  of  the  porter  there  about  a  young  man  who,  when  1 
^as  lately  at  Oxford,  was  copying  the  altar-piece  at  Magdalen 
"y  Morales.  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  that  young  man — the 
^Py  promised  something.  Will  you,  if  you  can,  see  the  young 
^^,  and  ascertain  what  his  wishes  in  Art  are?  if  he  has 
ambition  and  seems  to  possess  power  ?  all  of  which  you  can 
soon  discover.  In  these  cases  should  any  friend  be  disposed  to 
^ist  him  up  to  London  and  to  support  him  for  a  year,  I  will 

*  This  is  in  reference  to  Leigh  Hunt. — Ed. 
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Shakespeare,  in  speaking  of  some  one  who  is  gradually  dying, 
makea  another  say, "  How  ia  he  ? — Still  ill  T  "  Nature  and  sidt- 
»  debate  U  at  their  Uigitre."    Is  not  this  exquisite  ?    When  I 
die  ril  hare  my  Shakespeare  placed  on  my  heart,  with  Hom^' 
I      in  my  right  hajul  and  Ariosto  in  my  other,  Dante  tinder  mv 
I      bead,  Tasso  at  my  feet,  and  Comeille  under  my  - 
]     hate  Comeille,  a  heartless,  tirade  maker.     I  leare  my  othi 
4  '  aide,  that  is  my  right  one,  for  you,  if  you  realise  all  of  whid 
;    your  genius  id  capable,  as  I  am  sure  yon  will. 

Write  to  me  if  you  go  to  Devonshire,  I  have  heard  nothiai 
from  Wordsworth  ever  since  he  went,  which  I  take  to  I 
unkind,  Hazlitt  is  going  to  lecture  at  the  "  Crown 
Anchor."  I  am  sorry  for  it,  though  he  will  get  money.  It  g 
letting  his  talent  down  a  little.  What  afl'ectation  in  Hunti 
title,"  Foliage!" 

Yours  ever,  dear  Keats, 

B.  B.  Haydos. 

Frrmi  Keats. 

My   dear   HaVUON,  Tci^mncuUi,  luth  April,  ISlS-  j 

1  am  glad  you  are  ]>lettsed  nith  my  nonsense,  and  if  i 
so  happen  that  the  humour  takes  me,  when  I  have  set  dowa  | 
[)roso  to  you  I  will  not  gainsay  it.  I  should  be  (God  forgin 
me)  ready  to  swear,  beeause  I  cannot  make  use  of  your  ai 
ance  in  going  through  Devon  if  I  was  not  in  my  own  i 
determined  to  visit  it  thoroughly  at  some  more  t'ltvourable  tin 
of  the  ye^r.  But  now  Tom,  who  is  getting  greatly  bett 
is  anxious  to  be  in  town,  therefore  I  put  off  my  thj 
the  country.  I  puqxBe  within  a  month  to  put  my 
suck  at  my  back,  and  make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  ' 
North  of  England  and  part  of  Scotland,  to  make-  a  sort  < 
prologue  to  the  life  1  intend  to  pursue,  that  is  to  write,  i 
to  study,  and  to  see  all  Europe  at  the  lowest  expense, 
will  clambLT  through  the  cloutb  and  exist ;  1  will  get  8a<^  I 
ace imi Illation  of  stupendous  recollections  that  as  I 
through  the  suburbs  of  Loudon  I  may  not  see  them.  I  i 
stand  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  remember  this  coming  f 
when  1  intend  to  straddle  Ben  Lomond.  With  my  soul,  {^ 
gaskins  are  out  of  the  question.  I  am  nearer  myself  to  1 
yuur  •  Christ '  is  being  tinted  into  iumiortality.    Believe  n 
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Haydoiiy  your  picture  is  part  of  myself.  I  have  ever  been  too 
sensible  of  the  labyrinthian  path  to  eminence  in  Art  (judging 
firom  poetry)  to  think  I  understood  the  emphasis  of  painting. 
The  innumerable  compositions  and  decompositions  which  take 
place  between  the  intellect  and  its  thousand  materials  before  it 
arrives  at  that  trembling  delicate,  and  snail-horn  perception  of 
beauty !  I  know  not  your  many  havens  of  intenseness — nor 
ever  can  know  them — but  for  this  I  hope  not  (what)  you 
achieve  is  lost  upon  me,  for  when  a  schoolboy  the  abstract  idea 
I  had  of  a  heroic  painting  was  what  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  it 
somewhat  sideways,  large,  prominent',  round,  and  coloured  with 
magnificence — somewhat  like  the  feel  I  have  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  or  of  Alcibiades  leaning  on  his  crimson  couch  in  his 
galley,  his  broad  shoulders  imperceptibily  heaving  with  the  sea. 
That  passage  in  Shakespeare  is  finer  than  this — 

"  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall." 

I  like  your  consignment  of  Comeille — that  s  the  humour  of 
it.  They  shall  be  called  your  posthumous  works.  I  don't 
understand  your  bit  of  Italian.  I  hope  she  will  awake  from 
her  dream  and  flourish  fair — my  respects  to  her.  The  hedges 
by  this  time  are  beginning  to  leaf ;  cats  are  becoming  more 
vociferous ;  young  ladies  who  wear  watches  are  always  looking 
at  them ;  women  about  forty-five  think  the  season  very  back- 
ward ;  ladies'  mares  have  but  half  an  allowance  of  com.  It 
rains  here  again ;  has  been  doing  so  for  three  days.  However, 
as  I  told  you,  I'll  take  a  trial  in  June,  July,  or  August  next 
year. 

I  am  afraid  Wordsworth  went  rather  hufled  out  of  town.  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  He  cannot  expect  his  fireside  divan  to  be 
infSallible.  He  cannot  expect  but  that  every  man  of  worth  is 
as  proud  as  himself.  Oh !  that  he  hath  not  "  fit  with  a  war- 
rener " — ^that  is,  dined  at  Kingston's.  I  shall  be  in  town  in 
about  a  fortnight,  and  then  we  will  have  a  day  or  so  now  and 
then  before  I  set  out  on  my  northern  expedition.  We  will 
have  no  more  abominable  rows,*  for  they  leave  one  in  a  fearful 

*  Keat  appears  to  allude  here  to  the  Tiolent  political  and  religions  discussions 
of  the  Bet,  as  much  as  to  an  absurd  practice  they  had,  ^when  they  met,  of 
amusing  themselves  after  dinner  by  a  concert,  each  imitating  a  different  instru- 
ment. The  fmi  was  as  boisterous  by  all  accounts  as  the  discussions  were  heated. 
— Ed. 
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4? UtvAA,  \\tkr\n{^  MHtlcd  tho  Methodists,  let  us  be  mtioiiial-' 
fu*t  iifirm  f'/vmptiliiion,  no — if  it  will  out,  let  it,  but  I  will  noc 
f^i».y  i\u%  SmMUftm  luiy  more,  deliberately.  Bemember  me  to 
HmXM. 

Yonr  affectionate  friend, 

John  Keats. 

To  Keats.  '  "_ 

3fV   tff,kU   Kl^ATH,  14th  JqIj,  1818.  (?) 

VVIi/Tfi  I  ca\\m\  tho  other  morning  I  did  not  know  vooT' 
fth^'fftM  *^T/'  out,  or  I  Hkould  have  read  them  before  I  came«  in 
/ff/Urr  ijf  uM  yoii  my  opinion.  I  have  done  so  since,  and  really 
/  ffiuttiti  fid  I  y<ju  how  very  highly  I  estimate  them.  Thev 
juHify  Mm  stMm^rt'uinnt}{  all  your  friends  regarding  your  poetical 
Itfiwo.rn,  I  t'jin  aiwim)  you,  whatever  you  may  do,  you  will  not 
/t^^i'A/i/l  my  opinion  of  them. 

f(i»v/t  you  donn  with  (Chapman's  'Homer'?  I  want  it  very 
\9(u\\y  'it  ^iii"  moment.  Will  you  let  the  bearer  have  it,  as 
9»/t)l  HM  lift,  iiw  know  how  you  are  ? 

r  am,  dear  Keats,  ever  yours, 

B.  R.  Hatdox. 

Extract  from  Keats. 

Mv   l»KAU   HaVIiON,  Wentworth  Place,  23rd  December,  181S. 

....  Bitliiivo  me,  I  never  rhodomontade  anywhere  but 
in  your  rvimpany.  My  general  life  in  society  is  silence.  I 
fm\  in  mywdf  Jill  the  vicen  of  a  poet  -  irritability,  love  of  effect 
Hiifl  imI miration;  and  influimeed  by  such  devils  I  may  at  times 
May  mon^  ri<liculoUH  things  than  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  willpura 
Ht^»p  to  that  in  a  manner  I  have  long  resolved  upon.  I  will 
buy  a  gold  ring  and  put  it  on  my  finger;  and  from  that  time  a 
man  of  Huperior  hea<l  shall  never  have  occasion  to  pity  me,  or 
f,no  of  inferior  numskull  to  chuckle  at  me.  I  am  certainly 
more  for  greatness  in  a  shade  than  in  the  open  day.  I  am 
sj)oaking  as  a  mortal.  I  should  say,  I  value  more  the  privi- 
Ir^ge  of  seeing  groat  things  in  loneliness,  than  the  fame  of  a 
pn>phet,  so  I  will  turn  to  a  thing  I  have  thought  on  more.  I 
mean  your  means  till  your  picture  be  finished.     Not  only  now. 
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tut  for  this  year  and  a  half  have  I  thought  of  it.    Believe  me,  y 
Haydon,  I  have  that  sort  of  fire  in  my  heart  that  would    i 
sacrifice  everything  I  have  to  your  service.    I  speak  without    j 
any  reserve.     I  know  you  would  do  so  for  me.     I  open  my 
ieart  to  you  in  a  few  words.     I  will  do  this  sooner  than  you 
filiall  be  distressed,  but  let  me  be  the  last  stay.    Ask  the  rich 
lover  of  Art  first.    I  will  tell  you  why.    I  have  a  little  money 
th&t;  may  enable  me  to  study,  and  to  travel  for  three  or  four 
ye^rs.    I  never  expect  to  get  anything  by  my  books,  and, 
moreover,  I  wish  to  avoid  publishing.   I  admire  human  nature, 
but;    I  do  not  like  men.    I  should  like  to  compose  things 
lionour^ble  to  man,  but  not  fingerable  over  by  men,  so  I  am 
anxious,  to  exist  with  (out)  troubling  the  printer's  devil,  or 
drawing  upon  men's  or  women's  admiration,  in  which  great   ( 
solitude  I  hope  Grod  will  give  me  strength  to  rejoice.     Try  the 
long  purses,  but  do  not  sell  your  drawings,  or  I  shall  consider 
it  a  breach  of  friendship.    Do  write  and  let  me  know  all  your 
present  whys  and  wherefores. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

John  Eeats. 

Mt  dear  HaYDON,  Wentworth  Place  (do  date). 

We  are.  very  unlucky.  I  should  have  stopped  to  dine 
with  you,  but  I  knew  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  leave  you 
in  time  for  my  plaguing  sore  throat,  which  is  getting  well. 
...  I  have  been  writing  a  little  now  and  then  lately,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of,  being  discontented  and,  as  it  were, 
moulting.  Yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  come  to  the  rope  or 
the  pistol,  for  after  a  day  or  two's  melancholy,  although  I 
smoke  more  and  more  my  own  insufficiency,  I  see  by  little 
and  little  more  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done, 
sheuld  I  ever  be  able  jto  do  it.  On  my  soul,  there  should  be 
some  reward  for  that  continual  ^^  agonie  ennuyeuse." 

Yours  for  ever, 

John  Keats. 

To  Keats. 

My  DSAB  Keats,  Uth  January,  1819. 

Your  letter  was  everything  that  is  kind,  aflFectionate, 
and  friendly,  and,  depend  on  it,  it  has  relieved  my  anxious  mind. 
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The  **  agonie  enimyense  "  you  talk  of,  be  assnrefi,  is  nothing 
bnt  the  intense  searching  of  a  glorions  spirit,  and  the  «U»- 
appriintment  it  feels  at  its  first  contact  with  the  muddy  world. 
Bnt  it  will  go  off,  and  by-and-by  you  will  shine  through  it 
with  fresh  lightsomeness. 

Don't  let  it  injure  your  health.  For  two  years  I  felt  that 
agony.  Write  to  me  beforehand,  that  I  may  be  home  when 
yon  come. 

God  bless  vou,  my  dear  Keats  I 

Yours^ver, 

B.  R  Havdon. 

From  Keats. 

My    dear   HaYDON,  Wentworth  Plare  (no  dateX 

I  had  an  engagement  to-flay,  and  it  is  so  fine  a  morning 
that  T  cannot  put  it  off.  I  will  l)e  with  you  to-morrow,  when 
we  will  thank  the  Grods,  though  vou  have  bad  eyes,  and  I  am 
ifllc. 

I  regret  more  than  anything  the  not  being  able  to  dine  with 
you  to-<lay. 

I  have  had  several  movements  that  way,  but  then  I  should 
disappoint  one  who  has  been  my  true  friend.  I  will  be  with 
you  to-morrow  morning  and  stop  all  day.  We  will  hate  the 
profane  vulgar  and  make  us  wings. 

God  bless  vou  I 

John  Keats. 

From  Keats. 

My   peak   HaYDON,  Winchester,  3rd  October,  1819. 

Certainly  I  might ;  but  a  few  months  pass  away  before 
we  are  awuro.  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  letter  writing,  which 
growH  more  and  more  upon  me;  and  a  greater  to  summcm  up 
cirrumstanees  l)efore  me  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  I  was 
not  willing  to  trouble  you  with  them.  Could  I  have  dated 
from  my  "  Pahieo  of  Milan,"  you  would  have  heard  from  me. 
Not  even  now  will  I  mention  a  word  of  my  affairs,  only  that  I 
shall  not  Ix'  here  more  than  a  week  more,  as  I  purpose  to  settle 
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in  town  and  work  my  way  with  the  rest     I  hope  I  shall  never 

be  so  silly  as  to  injure  my  health  and  industry  for  the  future 

by  speaking,  writing,  or    fretting    about  my  non-estate.      I 

haye  no  quarrel,  I  assure  you,  of  so  weighty  a  nature  with 

the  world  on  my  own  account  as  I  have  on  yours.     I  have| 

done  nothing — except  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  people  who 

Tefine  upon  their  feelings  till  anything  in  the  un-understand- 

able  way  will  go  down  with  them — people  predisposed  for 

sentiment.     I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  because  I  am  certain 

anything  really  fine  in  these  days  will  be  felt     I  have  no 

doubt  that  if  I  had  written  *  Othello'   I  should  have  been 

cheered  by  6W  good  a  mob  as  Hunt;   so  would  you  be  now 

if  the  operation  of  Painting  were  6W  universal  as  that  of 

Writing.    It  is  not;  therefore  it  did  behove  men  I  could 

mention,  among  whom  I  must  place  Sir  George  Beaumont,  to 

have  lifted  you  up  above  sordid  cares.    That  this  has  not  been 

done  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country.   When  I  am  tired  of  reading, 

I  often  think  them  over,  and  as  often  condemn  the  spirit  of 

modem  connoisseurs. 

Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make, 
being  able  to  say  what  so  few  men  can,  "  I  haine  succeeded." 

On  sitting  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  these  are  the 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  and,  however  I  may  be  beating  about 
the  Arctic,  while  your  spirit  has  passed  the  Line,  you  may 
"  lay  to  "  a  minute  and  consider  I  am  earnest  as  I  can  see. 
Though  at  this  present  I  have  great  dispositions  to  write,  I 
feel  every  day  more  and  more  content  to  read.  Boiiks  are 
becoming  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  me.  I  may  say  I 
could  not  live  without  them.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
you  can  procure  me  a  ticket  to  the  British  Museum,  I  will 
make  a  better  use  of  it  than  I  did  in  the  first  instance.  I  shall 
go  on  with  patience,  in  the  confidence  that  if  I  over  do  .any- 
thing worth  remembering,  the  reviewers  will  no  more  be  able 
to  stumble-block  me  than  the  Royal  Academy  could  you. 
They  have  the  same  quarrel  with  you  that  the  Scotch  nobles 
had  with  Wallace.  The  fame  they  have  lost  through  you  is 
no  joke  to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  Fuseli  would  have 
been,  not  as  he  is,  major,  but  maximus  dome.  What  re- 
viewers can  put  a  hindrance  to  must  be — a  nothing,  or  a 
mediocrity,  which  is  worse. 
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I  "^ame  to  this  place  in  the  hopes  of  meetiiu;  with  a 
bit  v:M  fiitMipp<;mte<L  The  Ffitrh  Street  itf  as  t^niet  as  a  laznb. 
TL**  kiiM!kers  are  "lietwl  tu  three  raps  per  liiem.  The  walks 
al'i'jat  are  interestmir  ^>ixl  the  mimv  i)!!!  biiiliiiiujrs  and  arch- 
way«.  The  view  i)f  the  High  Stn^et  tfarr)uuh  the  urate  ot  the  city 
in  th^  beaatifnl  September  eYeninir  has  amnse<l  me  tzei^nentlv. 
At  St.  Cpwb  there  is  an  interestinir  picture  ot  Albert  Durer's, 
who  liTLD^z  in  such  warlike  timetf.  perhaps  was  forced  to  paint 
in  hi^  zanntlets^  do  we  most  make  oJl  iillowancesw 

I  am«  dear  Havdon,  voms  ever. 
Frewn  Keato. 

Mt   dear   HaTDOST,  HiimpiiteMi,  1880. 

I  am  Borrr  t4>  be  obli^I  to  try  y^^ar  patience  a  few  days 
more,  when  vou  will  have  the  bo«.»k  :5ent  cn>m  town. 

I  am  ghiti  to  hear  y«.^a  are  ia  pp.^irress  with  snother  picture.* 
Go  ov.   I  am  afraid  I  :ihall  pop  olF  ju^t  when  I  ( iZ&^^Me)  able 

to  run  alone. 

Ever  yoor  sincere  frieni 

John  Keats. 

To  Keats. 

My  dear  Keats,  is20. 

I  have  been  ct^minir  to  see  you  every  <lay :  and  deter- 
mined this  morning,  a?  I  heanl  you  were  still  ill,  or  worse,  to 
walk  over  in  spite  of  all  jiesreriiiir  hmdranoes.  I  regret,  my 
df:ar  Keats,  to  find  by  your  landU'ly's  actvrnt  that  you  are 
verv  prjr)rly.  I  hope  you  have  Dr.  IWlinjLr's  advice,  on  whose 
skill  I  have  the  greatest  reliance.  Certainly  I  was  as  bad  as 
anvWly  could  be,  and  I  have  retwered;  therefore  I  hope, 
indff^:d  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  ultimately  get  round  again, 
if  you  attend  strictly  to  yourseb*.  and  avoid  ct>ld  and  night- 
air.  I  wish  you  wouM  wTite  me  a  line  to  say  how  you  really 
are.  I  have  bet?n  sitting  for  s*.>me  little  time  in  your  Itnlg- 
inj(j<,  which  are  clean,  air}-,  and  quiet.     I  wish  you  were  sitting 

*  *  Ti.f:  Rui-iin?  of  Lazaras'  now  in  the  Natiooal  G^leir.^ED. 


Jiuuimile  tfo'  shre4  ^-  /fnUr  en  a  pagr  in  HayfU'tOi  •tna'mA . 
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with  me.    Hunt  has  been  laid  up,  too.    Take  care  of  yonraelf, 
my  dear  Keats. 

Believe  me, 

Ever  most  affectionately  and  sincerely  yonr  friend, 

B.  R.  Havdok. 

jProm  Keats. 

My   DEAB  HaTDON^  Wentworth  Place,  Hamprtead. 

I  am  much  better  this  morning  than  I  was  when  I 
wrote  the  note.  That  is,  my  hopes  and  spirits  are  better, 
which  are  generally  at  a  very  low  ebb  from  such  a  protracted 
illness.    I  shall  be  here  for  a  little  time,  and  at  home  all  and 

every  day. 

A  journey  to  Italy  is  recommended  me,  which  I  have  re- 
solved upon,  and  am  beginning  to  prepare  for. 

Hoping  to  see  you  shortly, 

I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Keats. 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  WORDSWORTH. 

From  Wordsworth. 

Ht  dear  Sir,  Lowther  GMUe,  12th  September.  ISIS. 

Agreeable  to  yonr  request,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  yon,  and  to  his  friend  for  his  offer  of  undertaking  the  bust, 
I  forwarded  to  you  from  Bydal  Mount,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
dimensions  of  my  pericranium,  taken  by  the  hand  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont.  Ue  is.  entitled  to  our  common  th<^nVf  for 
he  exerted  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  occasion,  and  I  hope 
the  performance  will  answer  your  purpose.  Sir  George  begged 
me  say  that  the  hair  on  that  part  of  the  skuU  where  the  down 
is,  is  thin,  so  that  a  little  of  the  skull  appears  bald ;  and  Sir 
George  thinks  that  a  similar  baldness  there  might  have  a  good 
effect  in  the  bust. 

I  should  have  sent  the  drawing  immediately  on  receipt  of 
your  letter,  but  I  had  nobody  near  who  could  execute  it. 

I  hope  *  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem '  goes  on  to  your  satii- 
faction.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  picture  will  do  you  huge 
credit,  and  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Art  in  this  country. 

I  have  not  forgotten  your  request  to  have  a  few  verses  of  my 
composition  in  my  own  handwriting,  and  the  first  short  pieoe 
that  I  compose,  if  it  be  not  totally  destitute  of  merit,  shall  be 
sent  to  you.  I  hope,  also,  that  you  bear  in  mind  the  promin 
you  threw  out  of  letting  me  have  some  production  of  yoor  . 
pencil,  for  my  gratification  would  be  high  in  posseesiiig  a  J 
memorial  of  you  to  place  by  the  side  of  those  I  have  received  M 
from  Sir  George. 

I  am  writing  in  a  crowded  room,  at  a  sofa-table,  where  tm 
other  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and  om 
of  the  company  has  turned  all  eyes  on  us  by  declaring  that  wi 
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'-  like  three  schoolboys  aX  a  writmg-BchooI.  This 
I  p3<ad  my  excuse  for  this  incoherent  letter,  which  I  shall  con- 
|<!lnde  by  aaauring  you  that  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  I  often 
J  lemember  with  pleasure  the  agreeable  hours  which  we  passed 
r  in  your  company,  and  that  we  cherish  the  hope,  in  the  course 
L  of  next  season,  we  may  see  you  at  Rydai  Mount  Sir  George 
I  Lady  Beaumont  are  here.  They  have  taken  a  small 
at   Keswick   for  the  summer  months  of    the   ensuing 

Farewell,  and 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

Wm,  Wordsworth. 


To  WofiDSWORTH. 

Mt   dear   Sin,  Loiidmi,  27lli  Niiveraber,  1815. 

Do  not  hlame  my  idleness  because  you  have  not  been 
thanked  your  kind  present  of  the  pencil-case.  Though  your 
\iftter  was  dated  a  month  ago,  I  never  had  it  till  within  this 
day  or  two.  Tou  may  depend  on  it  I  will  keep  it,  and  it  shall 
'Ifsocnd.  while  it  lasts,  to  my  posterity,  I  cannot  express  to 
v>u  how  much  I  feel  flattered  by  your  kinduess  in  this  remcm- 
lirance  of  me.  I  cau  assure  you,  without  afifectatinn,  I  have 
the  highest  enthusiasm  for  your  genius  and  purity  of  mind.  I 
Lave  benefited,  and  have  been  supported  in  the  troubles  of 
tile  by  your  poetry ;  and  I  shall  ever  remember  with  secret 
delight  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me,  and  the 
interest  you  take  in  my  success.  God  grant  it  ultimately 
be  assured !  I  will  bear  want,  pain,  misery,  and  blindness,  but 
I  will  never  yield  one  step  I  have  gained  on  the  road  I  am 
determined  to  travel  over. 

Since  last  I  wrote  to  you,  Canova  has  arrived  in  town  ;  and 
Ifljirt  Sunday-week  he  honotired  me  by  a  visit.  He  staid  long, 
and  was  afi'ected  by  my  picture.  I  feel  conrinced  he  is  the 
only  thoroughly- grounded  artist  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  Of 
the  Elgin  Marbles  he  speaks  with  affection  ;  he  told  me  they 
were  "amply  Korth  ajourwy  from  Home  to  see,"  and  that  "ihey 
'v.'ouid  produce  a  change  avd  revolution  in  the  Art!"  I  met  him 
there  again  to-day,  and  soon  saw  that  he  felt  all  their  beauties 
«ft  he  ought.     It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  1  said 
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the  same  thing  myself  six  years  since  ;  that  I  haye  always 
maintained  their  cause ;  and  have  gained  all  the  little  I  knov 
in  form  from  the  study  of  these  divine  works.  I  was  particular 
in  asking  him.  This  he  said  to  me  in  the  presence  of  another, 
so  that  I  can  bring  iiitness — a  Trry  essential  thing  in  this 
country,  where  no  man  is  belieTed  in  his  own  cause. 

I  took  him,  by  his  own  desire,  to  see  a  painter  who  once 
painted    some    fine    things,  bat  who,  from  love  of  mxxMBj^  \ 
dcserteil  his  post,  and  has  sunk  into  a  portrait-painter.* 

I  could  not  help  watching  his  miserable  mortification,  as  he 
brought  forth  his  wretched  affairs.  At  last,  and  with  a  face  of 
painful  despair — an  air  of  withered  littleness — he  said,  ^'Ws 
must  all  paint  portraits  here.  Sir.**  Wliat  would  he  not  have 
given  to  have  left  a  better  impression  ?  In  that  moment  he 
would  have  parted  with  all  his  wealth.  I  feel  convinced  tho 
pang  that  cut  him  was  a  punishment  he  will  not  forget.  He 
has  all  the  hankerings  of  ambition  without  the  courage.  I 
would  not  have  changed  my  position  for  his  if  he  had  ereiy 
blessing  of  life.     It  was  quite  a  lesson  to  me,  d:c. 

I^lieve  me,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  affiection. 

Truly  yours, 

B.  B.  Hatdos. 

To  Wordsworth. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Lcmdon.  29th  December,  ISUw 

Since  the  freedom  of  my  native  town  was  voted  to  me 
in  honour  of  my  'Judgment  of  Solomon'  I  have  never  beca 
so  moved  as  I  was  on  reading  your  exquisite  sonnets.    Ths 
la8t  is  tho  highest  honour  that  ever  was  paid,  or  ever  can  be 
paid  to  me.     Reflect,  my  dear  Sir,  what  I  must  feel  when  tht 
fifHt  effusion  of  poetry  that  ever  was  addressed  to  me  has 
addressed  by  our  greatest  poet.    I  declare  to  you  I  was 
afiected,  on  recognising  the  sensations  of  my  own  bosom 
sublimely  put  forth,  that  I  felt  as  if  they  had  been  reached  \ff 
some  inspired  being  to  stimulate  and  encourage  me.    Yoar] 
writing  such  a  fine  thing  to  me  is  a  proof  you  think  I  deaerfti 
it ;  and  be  assured  that  I  will  continue,  by  the  greatest  effortij 
and  most  invincible  constancy,  to  render  myself  daily  moitj 

•  NorUic«)to.— Ed. 
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wcNtliy  of  soch  a  high  hanoar.  I  have  read  and  re-read  them ; 
I  read  them  to  Landseer,  who  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  an 
<ild  and  neTer-fedling  adorer  of  yonrs.  He  is  to  hare  a  boKt. 
A  yoimg  man,  whom  I  hare  never  seen,  the  other  day  begged, 
through  a  friend,  to  tell  me  he  should  be  grateful  to  me  as 
long  as  he  lived  if  I  would  allow  him  to  have  a  'Mask  1*  I  tell 
you  this,  my  dear  Sir,  to  convince  you  how  your  influence  is 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  reviewers.  It  must  give  you  plea* 
sure;  you  must  be  made  aware  of  the  glory  that  awaits 
you. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  felt  melancholy  ever  since  receiving 
your  sonnets,  as  if  I  was  elevated  so  exceedingly,  with  such  a 
drunken  hunmiing  in  my  bredn,  that  my  nature  took  refuge  in 
quiet  humbleness  and  gratitude  to  God. 

This  year  has  been  to  me  a  year  of  glorious  retribution. 
Without  any  effort  on  my  part  my  miseries  have  been  re- 
dressed, my  talent  acknowledged,  and  my  great  object 
advanced.  And  now,  at  the  winding-up,  comes  a  sonnet 
fix>m  you  to  carry  me  to  the  conclusion  of  it  with  glory. 

You  are  the  first  English  poet  who  has  ever  done  complete 
justice  to  my  delightful  Art  Never  was  so  just  and  true  a 
compliment  paid  to  it  in  English  verse  before,  as 


Whether  the  instroment  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues." 


This  is  the  truth;  every  other  poet  has  shown  a  thorough 
ignorance  of  its  nature,  seeming  not  to  know  that  the  mind 
was  the  same,  the  means  only  different  For  this,  only,  you 
will  have  the  gratitude  of  every  painter.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
say  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  enough  about  them.  I  let  Scott  t  see 
them,  and  he  was  exceedingly  affected,  and  thought  them  what 
they  are — some  of  your  finest,  and  worthy  of  Milton — though 
completely  your  own.    A  heart, 

"  Though  sensitive,  yet  in  the  weakest  part 
Heroioally  Casliioned,  to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse." 

ITiis  went  to  my  heart-strings.    How  often  have  I,  leaning 
over  a  fire  nearly  out,  with  my  picture  before  me,  untouched 

*  Haydon,  about  this  period,  had  taken  a  fine  cast  himself  of  Woixls worth's 
head.— Ed.  t  ^^^^  Beott— Ed. 
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for  the  day  from  want  of  looDey  to  pay  a  model ;  how  often, 
for  a  sbort  time,  have  misgiviiigs  made  my  heart  sink,  and  then 
Bometbing  has  etarted  me,  and  I  have  felt  as  if  a  Superior 
Being  had  reflected  a  beam  of  light  upon  my  brain,  and  a 
sensitive  ring  through  my  frame  whispered.  "  Go  on ! " 

Eleven  years  and  a-balf  ago,  the  very  first  Sunday  after  I 
left  home  and  arrived  in  town,  I  went  to  the  new  cburcb  in 
the  Strand  with  the  most  awful  feelings,  and  kneeling,  I 
prayed  God  to  bless  my  exertions,  to  grant  I  might  reform  tbe 
taste  of  my  countrj' ;  to  grant  that,  before  thirty,  1  might  be 
at  the  head  of  my  Art ;  and  to  grant  no  obstruction,  however 
great,  might  atop  me,  but  that  I  might  sacrifice  myself  wMl 
delight  if  necessary.  Judge  then,  my  dearest  Sir,  of  my  intent 
feeling  to  find  you  so  grandly  putting  forth  all  the  secrets  a 
my  soul,  I  had  reverence  for  your  inspiration  before ;  I  nowfl 
revere  you  with  sympathy.  God  bless  you !  and  grant  that  t' 
world  may  be  enlightened,  to  feel  the  intensity  of  ; 
poetry,  and  do  you  full  and  ample  justice  before  yon  leave  i1 

Your  notions  of  Winkelmann  appear  to  me  quite  true, 
was,  I  believe,  well  versed  in  antiquity,  but  very  superficial  S 
his  own  conclusions  —  in  everj-tbing  that  required   thin' ' 
out.     Such  men  are  but  useless  rhapsodists,  who  turn  oGT  t 
minds  of  all  from  the  beauty  and  raciness  of  nature. 

I  have  advanced  my  picture,'  and  have  got  the  peniten'"* 
girl  done,  as  well  as  her  mother  and  the  centurion.  1  hope  Um^. 
have  the  sister,  who  is  leaning  fonvard  to  encourage  he^rr 
finished  shortly.  Behind,  I  intend  putting  a  woman,  who  ma"^ 
have  followed  from  curiosity,  and  in  whose  face  I  shall  put  ^ 
tender  concern,  a  pity — an  abstracted  pity — as  if  she  wee""* 
musing  on  the  frailties  and  the  temptations  of  a  lovely  girl,  afc* 
she  looked  at  the  penitent  one.  I  have  finished  a  study  for  i*T 
and  it  tells  well ;  it  will  contrast  with,  and  set  off  the  hear*^ 
agonized  interest  of  the  sister  who  leans  forward.  I  hav^ 
thought  of  another  character  instead  of  this  woman,  viz.,  tti^ 
hard,  unfeeling  prude,  who  looks  with  a  sneer  of  cruel  self" 
approbation  at  the  penitent  girl,  chuckling  that  sAe  has  eacapeo 
the  vice.  It  would  be  a  strong  character,  and  would  be  sure  to 
excite  one's  feelings  lor  the  penitent,  from  its  cruelty.  Character* 
of  this  latter  kind  Raphael  seems  universally  to  have  rejectwf. 


'  L'briit's  Entrj'  into  Jeruialeiu.' — En. 


^t^k. 
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Perhaps  he  thought  them  inoompatible  with  beauty  and  pleasure. 
All  his  men  and  women  have  one  feeling  of  goodness  and 
beneyolence.  But  there  are  no  women  in  Baphael  so  distinct 
in  esaaice  as  Goneril,  Cordelia,  and  Beatrice.  Characters  on 
this  principle  are,  I  venture  to  think,  to  be  added  to  the  Art. 
BaphaeFs  women  have  all  the  general  lovely  qualities  that 
render  women  such  angelic  creatures,  and  possess  the  graces  we 
wish  to  be  their  own,  at  least  those  in  our  own  circle ;  but  he 
appears  to  me  not  to  have  distinguished  them,  as  nature  has 
done,  &om  each  other ;  nor  to  have  given  them  those  dis- 
tinctive marks  in  external  feature  that  denote  internal  variety 
of  feeling. 

I  have  one  great  favour  to  ask.  Might  I  ask  you  to  allow 
Scott  to  print  the  sonnet  in  the  '  Champion ;'  and  might  he  say 
it  was  written  by  you  to  me  ?  Would  you  object  to  the  others, 
at  separate  periods,  being  printed  also  ?  Leigh  Hunt's  respect  \ 
for  you  seems  to  increase  daily  ;  his  brother  it  is  who  has  had 
your  bust  made.  When  you  come  to  town  again  I  shall  have 
a  fine  cast  from  the  '  Theseus '  to  show  you.  I  sleep,  breathe, 
and  exist  among  the  finest  things  in  Art*  My  rooms  are  so 
fall,  I  have  hardly  space  to  turn. 

With  my  highest  respect,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tours,  &c., 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.S. — Be  assured,  I  will  exert  myself  to  make  one  of  my  best 
heads  or  sketches  for  your  acceptance.  If  it  be  possible,  it 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  sonnets.    Grod  grant  it  may  I 

jPVowi  Wordsworth. 

Mt  DEAB  Sib,  Bydal  Mount,  13th  Janiutry,  1816. 

It  gratifies  me  much  that  the  sonnets,  especially  the 
one  addressed  to  yourself,  find  favour  in  your  eyes  and  those  of 
your  friends.  As  to  your  request  for  permission  to  publish 
them,  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  it.  In  regard  to  that 
addressed  to  yourself  you  deserve  a  much  higher  compliment ; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  may  be  found  pretty 
generally  interesting.    The  two  others,  particularly  the  '  Snow- 

"^  AUufliDg  io  hU  oasU  of  the  Elgin  MarUos.— £0. 
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oyerwhelming  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  be  expressed.  The 
lequest  of  the  Pharisees  has  indirectly  the  same  tendency. 
They  wished  that  the  disciples  should  be  rebuked,  and  why  ? 
Because  their  pride  was  wounded,  and  their  indignation  raised 
by  the  homage  which  the  multitude  paid  with  such  fervour  to 
Jesus  on  His  approach  to  JerusaleuL  A  character  like  that 
of  the  haughty  prude  belongs  rather  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
comedy — such  as  the  works  of  Hogarth — than  to  a  subject  of 
tikis  nature,  which,  to  use  Milton's  expression,  is  *'  more  than 
heroic.*'  I  coincide  with  you  in  your  opinion  as  to  Baphael's 
chanu^rs,  but,  depend  upon  it,  he  has  erred  upon  the  safer 
side.  Dramatic  diversities  aid  discrimination,  (and)  should 
never  be  produced  upon  sublime  subjects  by  the  sacrifice  of 
sublime  effect.  And  it  is  better  that  expression  should  give 
way  to  beauty  than  beauty  be  banished  by  expression.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  hit  the  exact  point  where  grandeur  is  not  lowered, 
but  heightened  by  detail ;  and  beauty  not  impaired,  but  ren-» 
dered  more  touching  and  exquisite  by  passion !  This  has  been 
done  by  the  great  artists  of  antiquity,  but  not  very  frequently 
in  modem  times ;  yet  much  as  I  admire  those  productions,  I 
would  on  no  account  discourage  your  efforts  to  introduce  more 
of  the  diversities  of  actual  humanity  into  the  management 
of  sublime  and  pathetic  subjects.  Much  of  what  Garrick  is 
reported  to  have  done  for  the  stage  may  by  your  genius  be 
effected  for  the  picture  gallery.  But  in  aiming  at  this  object, 
proceed  with  reflection,  and  if  you  are  in  doubt,  decide  in 
favour  of  the  course  Raphael  pursued. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  one  word  to  say  of  the  mode  of 
publishing  the  sonnet  addressed  to  you.  I  would  wish  that  it 
dhould  appear  that  the  thing  was  not  first  addressed  to  you 
through  the  medium  of  a  public  journal,  but  was  a  private 
communication  of  friendship. 

My  wife  and  Miss  Hutchinson  send  their  kindest  regards 
in  joining  with  me  in  best  wishes  for  your  health,  happiness, 
and  success.  This  last  word  reminds  me  of  your  desire  that 
my  merits  as  a  poet  might  be  acknowledged  during  my  life- 
time. I  am  quite  satisfied  on  this  head.  With  me  it  must  be 
a  work  of  time :  but  I  frequently  receive  acknowledgments  of 
gratitude  from  persons  unknown  in  all  quarters  of  the  island. 

I  remain,  &c., 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 
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To  "WoSBewOBTH. 

LoadoD,  t2Dd  Anoint,  181 OL 
I  have  long  wished  to  hear  yon  upon  politics,  bnt  ( 
nut  suppoHO  I  am  interrapting  my  stufliea,  or  harassing  i 
peace  on  Hoch  matters.     I  am  only  perpetually  tormented  l^tl 
sophiBtriefl  from  others,  the  fallacy  of  which  1  clearly  eee,  batJ 
I  wish  also  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  matter.     The  (^ 
'  contest  in  society  just  now  is  between  those  who  are  the  t 
in  principle,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  example.     One  pai^' 
amert — Int.   That  while   Napoleon  remained   on  the   French 
tlirune  he  remained  in  the  face  of  Europe  a  perpetual  tiring 
monument  of  a  Sovereign  chosen  by  the  people.     No  matter 
what  ho  did,  or  wliat  were  hiB  crimes  and  cruelties,  they  is-  I 
flic1«d  no  laiiting  injury  upon  the  world  in  comparison  with  thv-1 
good  done  to  the  great  principle  of  the  people  having  the  righta 
U>  idiooso  their  own  Sovereign,     2ndly.  That  Napoleon  beings  I 
dethroned  by  the  Allied  I'owere  has  inflicted  an  everlastinc^ 
injury  upon  this  great  principle;  for  that,  whatever  were  hii4 
plans  for  debasing  human  intellect  for  his  own  purposes  (and 
this  they  acknowleflgo).  the  effect  must  have  died  with  him ; 
but  the  principle  woulil  have  remained,  and  a  better  snccessor 
would  soon  have  remedied  the  follies  of  Napoleon.     My  riem 
ftro  Ihiit,  in  the  first  place.  Napoleon  was  not  a  Sovereign 
chosen  by  the  pooplis  but  one  exclusively  forced  on  th^m  by 
tlio  army,  t4)tally  regardless  of  principle  or  thought, 
even  granting  Napoleon  waa  chosen  by  the  people,  is  the  | 
ciple  injured  by  the  ejection  of  a  bad  choice?     Indeed,  is  i 
more  injtiry  done  to  the  principle  by  suffering  a  bad  choice  t 
remain  ? 

Then,   again,   is   talent  to   be    put   into   comparison 
virtue?     And  waa  not  the  system  he  had  established  of  cdWI 
cAting  the  masses  with  one  view  only,  viz..  submission  to  his 
will,  likely  t<>  cease  with  hia  life? 

It  is  strange  that  men  who  have  risen  by  talent  to  a  thnxi«. 
or  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  so  frequently  behAn 
tyrannically  as  to  drive  the  people  back  upon  those  whom 
they  had  dethroned.  U  soc^ms  to  mo  that  they  who  immgincd 
Napoleon  and  the  French  people  were  to  be  inatmrnents  of 
liberty  to  nations,  exhibited  gross  ignorance  of  the  rhatarterof 
both,  and  wiahed  ui  end  to  be  brought  about  by  means  wfaidi 
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wonld  substitute  a  consequence  more  destructive  of  human 
liberty,  and  more  dreadful  to  human  intellect  than  any  the 
world  ever  experienced. 

Buonaparte's  system  had  all  the  fierce  energy  of  a  demon's 
genius.  Its  great  object  was  to  sap  youthful  susceptibility, 
and  direct  mature  capacity  to  make  an  infatuated  being  the 
instrument  of  another's  destruction ;  till  he  became  the  dreaded 
deity  of  this  lower  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants  trembled  at 
his  name,  shrunk  in  terror  at  his  power,  and  wished  all  know- 
ledge extinct  that  did  not  lead  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  science  of  war.  His  awful  Name  trembled  on  the  lips 
of  children  as  they  lisped  their  nursery  songs,  intermingled 
in  all  their  boyish  amusements,  struck  their  imagination  in 
every  public  building,  and  stole  upon  their  senses  in  their 
prayers. 

I  have  seen  **  N.  N.  N."  engraved  round  a  statue  of  Jesus 
Christ !  Any  people,  however  inherently  sound  and  sensible, 
most  in  time  have  become  affected  by  such  a  system  as  this. 
But  what  can  any  man  say  to  such  a  system  operating  on  such 
a  people  as  the  French !  Vain,  insolent,  active,  thoughtless, 
bloodthirsty,  and  sophistical  by  nature ;  a  people  who  are  bril- 
liant without  intensity;  have  courage  without  firmness;  are 
polite  without  benevolence,  and  tender  without  heart;  pale, 
h'erce,  and  elegant ;  their  looks  depraved ;  lecherous  and  blas- 
phemous in  their  feelings ;  mingling  the  most  disgusting  ofiices 
of  nature  with  the  most  elegant  duties  of  social  life,  and  the 
most  solemn  feelings  of  religion  with  the  most  lascivious  pro- 
pensities of  nature.  These  are  the  people,  this  was  the  system, 
and  Napoleon  was  the  Sovereign,  who  were  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  liberty !  And  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  system  was 
to  inflict  a  greater  injury  to  the  establishment  of  a  virtuous 
principle  than  to  allow  both  to  remain ! 

I  feel  sure  you  will  hardly  believe  intelligent  men  are  to  be 
found  to  assert  this,  and  yet  I  often  hear  it  asserted. 

You  woidd  oblige  me  by  giving  me  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  for  my  own  private  gratification. 

With  the  highest  respect,  my  dear  Sir, 

Affectionately  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
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From  Wordsworth. 

MV  DEAD  ^IR.  Rfdal  Mount,  6Ui  OctoUt.  1816. 

Your  Kjiirited  and  interesting  letter  deseiTed  a  much 
earlier  unswer  ;  it  also  merited  a  much  better  auBwer  than  it 
will  receive.     I  ropret  this  inability  the  lees  becAOse  yuuTBel^ 
who  have  proposed  the  case  (Napoleon's  de[)ositioii,  181.5),  have 
proniiunrovi  a  decision  njKm  it  ao  judicious  as,  in  my  opinion,  ti 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  applying  to  any  other  authority 
An  to  till!  ri(rht.  of  a  people  to  choose  their  own  governor  bein 
•BcrificH   by  the  fell  of  Bnonaparte,  it  is  ridiculous  to  )  "^ 
aliout  it.     Some  part  of  the  people  of  France,  did  indeed  voM 
for  him  or  thry  would  have  voted  for  the  De\-il,  but  he  was  n 
more  the  choice  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  nor  <l 
their  folly,  than  he  was  of  the  wisdom,  virtue,  or  folly,  of  tlM 
Chinese.     Beaides,  if  he  were  chosen  by  the  French  nation  t 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  convinced  that  he  would  nei 
ci'iwo  tV)m  att^-mptinp  to  atibjugate  them!     They  had.  ther^ 
f(irc,  lis  much  ripht  i»  attempt  an<l  to  accomplish  his  over* 
throw   OM   the    French   hail   to   elect  him   tu    their  Inpntil 
"Hironc,  anil  to  endeavour  to  uphold  him  there.    Overthrown  \m 
has  Ifeen,  and  the  heir  of  the  old  monarchy  put  in  bis  plao^ 
and   many,    profestinj:,  and  supposing  themselves   firienda  i 
Freetiom,   lament   these  events;    because,   forsouth.   a   ^ 
prineipli*  has  Ix'cn  violated  I     One  thin^,  however,  is  eertais] 
that  if  it  wore  true  that  a  principle  had  been  rejected,  it  h 
not  been  wantonly  done,  but  in  preference  of  another  principl 
on  which  nationa  have  been  accustomed  to  rest  their 
quiltity,  and  to   rely  for   protection  of  that  ptirtion  of  oiW 
liliorty  which  their  ignorance  and  sina  permit  them  to  enjcn 
Ito  aiuured,  my  dair  Sir,  that  concern  for  principle  has  litt 
sway   over   the   niind:^   of    your   opponents.      They    admin 
liuonapartf;  and  his  adherents  because  they  were  dashing  do( 
at  the  head  of  expectation,  and  Hattering  to  the  disconteotai 
and  they  hate  the  Bourbons  because  through  them  a  chi 
faaM  been  given  to  the  career  of  profligate  personal  am bitkoi 
What   ha*  humanity  to  apprehend  from   this   restoratiim  i 
far  as  it  is  a  question  between  their  principles?     Why,  thai 
tiie  renpoct  paid  to  hereditary  succession,  by  con&rmtng  t 
pohsossion  of  their  thrones  to  Princes,  may  induce  them  to  I 
have  moro  tyrannically  than  they  could  have  done  withoQt  t 
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additional  security  which,  by  the  termination  of  this  struggle, 
has  been  given  them.  But  do  you  imagine  that  kings  or 
emperors  care  a  twentieth  part  ao  much  about  their  heirs  as 
about  themselves?  In  this  particular  they  differ  little  from 
other  men.  Now  the  fate,  the  undeserved  fate,  of  I^iiis  XVI,, 
who  lost  his  throne  and  his  life  beruuse  his  people  erroneously 
thought  he  deserved  to  lose  them,  will,  like  that  of  Charles  I., 
operate  beneficially  as  a  warning  and  be  fully  adequate,  so  far 
as  example  goes,  to  counteract  any  encouragement  to  miscon- 
duct which  might  be  demanded  on  the  restoration  of  the  Crown 
to  the  same  family  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  'i  Is.  it  to  be 
dreaded  that  nations  will  be  too  passive  under  their  oppressors  ? 
Surely,  if  the  works  of  our  time  are  likely  to  render  men  more 
BO  in  future,  it  will  not  be  in  consequence  of  the  rertoratiou  of 
Louis  and  other  acts  of  that  kind  in  preference  to  retaining  the 
Corsican  and  his  upstart  crew,  but  because  the  powers  and 
distinctions  which  successful  villany  has  obtained  after  the 
erthrow  of  ancient  institutioua  and  the  destruction  of  the 
^rson  in  whom  authority  was  rested,  will  be  likely  to  make 
.wise  and  good  men  afraid  of  trying  experiments.  They  will 
Tsther  bear  the  ills  they  have,  till  they  become  absolutely  in- 
BUpport^ible,  than  rush  on  others  which  they  know  not  o£  Now 
the  retaining  Murat,  Buonaparte,  and  the  rest  of  those 
pretches,  would  have  greatly  aggravated  this  evil,  and  the 
jfleference  to  the  claims  of  legitimac'y  in  the  same  proportion 
'""ida  to  diminish  it.  And  whatever  had  couHOijuences  are  to 
dreaded  from  an  excess  in  this  quarter,  they  are  to  the 
truly  discerning  much  less  formidable  than  those  to  which  the 
oppoiiitG  extreme  would  conduct  us.  If  you  are  plagued  with 
grlerous  tyrant,  rise  and  destroy  him,  but  do  not  look  to 
lotber  family  for  his  successor.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
lat  8tep.  Take  the  next  heir  and  bind  him  over  by  such 
tnditions  as  preserve  a  better  security  for  your  liberties.  But 
do  not  let  lawless  ambition  loose  upon  you  by  leaving  the 
*Srone  open  to  the  pretensions  of  every  daring  adventurer, 
iut  I  have  already  written  far  too  much.  I  beg  to  say  a  word 
tbout  painting,  and  to  urge  you  to  bond  your  attention 
looming,  noon,  and  night,  that  way.  How  are  your  eyes,  and 
what  progress  do  you  make  ?  For  a  subject.  let  me  recfimmend 
(o  your  consideration  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  from 
tfie  46th  to  the  end  of  the  48tb  verse,  "and  the  plague  was 
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iitAyM."     Yeflterday  I  left  at  Keswick  Sir  George  and  Ladj 

IV;aiiinant,  both  welL    Let  me  hear  from  yon  at  some  leisure 

moment. 

Belieye  me. 

With  great  respect  and  tme  affection,  yonrs, 

William  Wobdswobth. 

To  WORDSWOBTH. 
DkaR  Klft,  Slat  DecemlMr,  1816. 

....  I  copy  ont  a  sonnet*  by  a  yonng  poet,  Keats, 
addressed  to  me,  bnt  beginning  with  yon«  I  should  wish  rery 
much  to  know  what  yon  think  of  it.  He  promises  a  great  deaL 
and  said  in  a  letter  to  me,  when  I  said  I  should  enclose  it  to 
yoii,  **  The  idea  of  yonr  sending  it  to  Wordsworth  puts  me  out 
of  breath ;  you  know  with  what  reverence  I  should  send  my 
well-wishes  to  him.'*  He  is  quite  a  youth,  fall  of  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm,  and  what  greatly  recommends  him  to  me,  he 
has  a  very  fine  head  I  He  is  now  writing  a  longer  sort  of 
p^>em,  of  '  Diana  and  Endymion/  to  publish  with  his  smaller 
pr<KiiK*tionSy  and  (he)  will  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  out. 
I  \\i\i*i\  not  say  his  reverence  for  you,  my  dear  Sir,  is  un- 
lx>undf»d. 

John  Hc/itt  has  been  in  town  for  a  short  time,  dreadfully  cut 
up  by  the  loss  of  his  boy.  He  brought  over  a  poem  written  in 
all  the  fury  and  agony  of  despair,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  think 
will  aff(f?ct  you  dee[)ly  and  give  you  a  higher  idea  of  his 
powers  than  anything  he  has  done.  There  is  a  want  through- 
out of  pious  de|Kmdence,  but  for  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of 
hugging  misery,  and  banqueting  on  sorrow  with  fierce  and 
daring  d^'fiance,  I  nc^ver  read  anything  so  dreadfuL  It  will  be 
publishofl  very  shortly. 

I  have  Ijeen  getting  on  furiously  and  successfully  with  my 
picture,  and  am  now  suffering  in  my  health  a  little  in  conse- 
quence, but  I  hojKj  soon  to  l)e  well  and,  if  God  spare  my  life, 
t^)  complete  it.  Hourly  and  daily,  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  <loes  my  hojKJ  to  shine  in  my  glorious  Art  get  more 
vivi<l  and  intense.     If  my  life  and  eyes  are  only  spared  till  I 

*  *^Vtxif\  HpiriU  now  on  earth  arc  sojourning, 

lie  of  the  cloud,  the  cutarort,  the  lake." 

— Sonnet  to  Hatpon,  }»y  Keats. 
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can  inoculate  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  daring  youths  with  true 
principles,  I  shall  haye  no  fear  for  the  Art  of  my  glorious 
country.  We  must  be  great  in  painting,  and  we  wiU  be  great 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions  (m  earth. 

I  am  about  to  put  your  head  into  my  picture  as  a  belieyer  | 
by  the  side  of  Newton.  I  cannot  quote  your  ideas,  therefore  I 
must  do  so  with  your  fetce.  If  yoo  are  coming  up  this  spring, 
I  would  wait  till  then,  because  I  wish  to  haye  your  hands  and 
eyery  part  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  one  cannot  do  from  a  cast. 
Do  you  think  you  will  be  in  town  this  season  ? 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Miss 

Hutchinson, 

Belieye  me,  dear  Sir,  drc, 

R  B.  Hatdoh. 
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Mt  DEAB  Sib,  Bydftl  Mount.  7th  April,  IS17. 

I  haye  just  receiyed,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey, 
the  excellent  print  of  the '  Gypsey's  Head.'  The  glass  was 
shiyered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  luckily  the  print  itself 
was  not  damaged.  I  haye  hung  this  memorial  of  you  in  my 
study  and  be  assured  that  1  prize  it  not  a  little.  If  I  haye 
any  fault  to  find  with  the  execution  of  the  engraying,  it  is  that 
some  strokes  appear  wanting  in  the  face  and  features  to  soften 
and  qualify  the  expression  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Southey  is  going  shortly  to  town,  and  will  be  happy  to 
call  on  you.  I  enyy  him  the  pleasure  both  in  seeing  the  artist 
and  the  picture  of  *  Christ's  Entry,'  which,  I  suppose,  is  now 
iBLT  adyanced  towards  completion. 

I  haye  had  a  cast  of  my  own  hands  with  which  I  hope 
Southey  will  charge  himself.  You  expressed  a  wish  for  an 
opportunity  to  paint  them  from  life.  I  hope  the  substitute 
may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  you.  Your  health  continues 
good,  I  trust,  and  your  studies  proceed.  T\Tiere  is  Scott,  and 
is  he  well?  His  poem  I  see  is  published.  I  am  a&aid  of 
looking  into  it  on  account  of  the  subject  If  you  write  to  him 
pray  remember  me  most  kindly  and  respectfully  to  him.  I 
baye  ceased  to  be  a  reader  of  the  'Champion'  for  seyeral 
months,  supposing  that  he  had  disoontinued  writing  in  it,  and 
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.t  ;••.'!  !irr  U.v  *A".ii.  '*mir;i.  Ptit  ft  m*-  anur  :r»'m  von,  an«l 
J,/  III--.,  jrii-.,  .1,7  ii'sir  '•ir.  Tirii  rrr^.iv  rr -^r-iri  mti  Uiirii  rvspi>i*t. 

y\'^r  -niiv  vniir^. 

'A  -T.    W.    -r'SWr.ETH. 

r^-n-l-^n.  I.'ith  April,  1S17. 

W'ltfi  rr^jif-rr  to  F(;r/litt.  [  think  hi«*  inoti%'es  are  easily 
r  fi..Mf» h  f|m-fw  rriilihv  lln'l  yon  rondfsor-ndfHl  to  visit  him  when 
li.  piMir.  «|  v"Mf  '  r.^riirMinii/  jiiHt  lir*t'on*  yon  came  to  town,  hi?* 
t'lfiifv  nuiiM  li-ivo  Krcti  M(ioth«-(|  and  his  vinilonce  softened. 
Ilr   <iii'j  .  .ifMrriiitiu  III  whiil  iin  «  nicr^'cnry  you  had  helped  him 
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from :  he  was  conscious  of  his  conduct  while  in  your  neighbour- 
hood,* and  then,  your  taking  no  notice  of  his  praise  added  to  his 
acrid  feelings.  I  see  him  scarcely  ever,  and  then  not  at  my  own 
house.  But  Leigh  Hunt's  weathercock  estimation  of  you  I 
cannot  account  for,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  attempt.  He  first 
attacks  you  when  he  had  never  read  your  works,  then  a  friend, 
BameSyt  brought  him  your  'Excursion/  pointed  out  your 
sonnets,  and  Leigh  Hunt  began  to  find  that  he  really  should 
haTC  looked  through  a  poet's  works  before  he  came  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  genius  displayed  in  them.  He  then  recanted.  . 
When  you  were  in  town  you  visited  him.  You  remember 
what  he  said,  with  an  agitated  mouth, ''  The  longer  I  live,  and 
the  older  I  grow,  I  feel  my  respect  for  your  genius  increase,  » 
Sir.**  Those  were  his  words.  Before  a  month  was  over  I  again 
perceived  "  doubts/'  and  "  hums/'  and  "  ha's,"  instead  of  the 
momentary  enthusiasm  displayed  for  you,  for  about  that  time. 
Scott  and  I  and  all  his  friends  accounted  for  it  in  the  usual 
way,  knowing  he  never  holds  one  opinion  one  month  he  does 
not  sophisticate  himself  out  of  it  before  the  next  is  over.  You 
explained  your  political  principles  to  him,  and  he  said  he  was 
satisfied.     I  think  you  did  a  great  deal  too  much. 

When  first  I  knew  Leigh  Himt  he  was  really  a  delightful 
fellow,  ardent  in  virtue,  and  perceiving  the  right  thing  in 
everything  but  religion — he  now  finds  "  no  end  in  wandering 
mazes  lost/'  perplexes  himself,  and  pains  his  friends.  His 
great  error  is  inordinate  personal  vanity,  and  he  who  pampers 
it  not  is  no  longer  received  with  afiection.  I  am  daily  getting 
more  estranged  from  him,  and,  indeed,  all  his  old  friends  are 

dropping  oflf.    .John  Hunt  is  truly  a  noble  character 

My  putting  in  Voltaire's  head  has  irritated  Leigh  Hunt  beyond 
all  hope.  He  intends  attacking  it.  God  grant  he  may,  and  if 
worth  while  I  will  answer  him  with  all  my  might  and  soul.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the  irritation  of  the  Deists  about  this 
head.     It  only  confirms  me  that  I  have  made  a  capital  hit. 

My  turn  will  come  with  Hazlitt,  for  he  has  the  malignant 
morbidity  of  early  failure  in  the  same  pursuit.     I  have  had 

.    ^  It  appears  by  some  of  Wordsworth's  anecdotes,  recorded  in  Haydon's  Journal, 
that  Hazlitt  scandalized  the  neighbourhood  at  Ambleside  by  his  nocturnal 
rambles  and  their  consequences,  to  Wordsworth's  g^cat  disgust — F.w 
t  BIx.  Barnes,  editor  of  the  *  Times.'— Ed. 
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HT'Teial  a^ie  staiw  alxvol  ^trpcax^  pM^nreR.  ^i^.  ud  the  ab- 
eiirliTT  «-)f  Art  er^er  eidfitmEr  in  Eiurliu:k<L  \^  lie  shAlI  see,  if  he 
rut?  m^  (np)  openly,  it  simill  ik*  Iw  wrth  imp'CmtT.  In  the 
*  Edinboi^h  Earyr*].  ipeduL'  spefikiii^  c^f  Eiagiigh  Art,  he 
Bi^ntirjcM  eTeiy  lixiiLg  paizilier  nov  eminent,  but  me!  By 
kann^  me  oat.  the  llockhcfftd.  Ike  mftde  pei~*ple  remark  it,  and 
■f>  h«^  h;u>.  in  fMrt.  d^nae  me  £xk^  Otte  sisht.  when  I  aaw  him 
h^-tip<>T.  aa^l  to  more  genial  than  lasaaL  I  mid  to  him,  **  Why 
do  vfja  fneer  so  at  the  prcKfierts  of  EagiiA  An  ?  von  know 
tLi«  iff  the  c*>fmtrT  where  it  will  next  sotx'eed."'  "*  I  dare  aav  it 
wilL**  he  Hf-pliffL  "^  bet  what  i&  -Ate  v»  of  fredkHng  9ucce»r* 
He  iserred  me  a  dreatifol  trick  with  Wilkie.  He  asked  of  me 
a  I*-tter  of  intrv)iln<rtit:)n  to  see  Wilkie**  pionm^s.  I  gaTe  it,  and 
the  Ttf^nr  next  Snn^iav  out  came  an  infamc^o^  attack  on  Wilkie^s 
^f^nia^ !  Von  may  depend,  my  deaj  Sir.  that  men  of  eminence 
aiv  riinsidere*!  fioil  for  soch  propensities  and  nothing  better. 
Howerer,  f^on^h  ioC)  him.  I  hope  soon  to  haTe  the  pleasure 
of  iv^ing  Mr.  Soath«*y. 

With  the  greatest  respecC 

Yours  ever  affectionately^ 

R  K  Haydon. 

From  Wordsworth. 

My   dear  Friend*  Rjaal  Mount.  leth  Janimrj.  isso. 

Mr.  Mnnkhoniae  has  pT^»baMy  informed  you  how  far  I 
have  suffereil  under  the  same  malady  as  yourseLt  I  am  bettor 
wt  far  afl  bf'ing  able  to  use  my  eyes  by  day,  but  I  neither  write 
nor  read  by  candlelight.  I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  vour 
recovery,  and  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  on  the  com- 
pletion of  your  pi«tuD?,  of  which  I  hear  from  our  common 
friendj«,  the  Beaumonts,  the  most  excellent  accounts.  Indeed, 
thf-y  M|)oak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Your  most  valuable 
drawing  arrived  when  I  was  unable  to  enjoy  it  as  it  deserved. 
I  did  not  like  to  employ  an  amanuensis  to  thank  you  for  it,  u 
I  hofjf'd  for  a  speedy  recover}- :  a  hope  I  shall  not  indulge  is 
a^'ain,  aA  I  am  c«>nvinced  that  the  organ  of  sight  is,  with  me, 
in  a  prf-r^irious  state— that  is,  verj-  irritable,  and  subject  to 
iriflammation.  Under  tliese  circumstances  I  was  sure  of  yo© 
frtiirifiil  Hym(»athy.    I  ran  tlie  risk  of  incurring  your  displeasoff 
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as  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  Your  drawing  is  much  admired  as 
a  work  of  Art ;  some  think  it  a  striking  likeness,  but  in  general 
it  is  not  deemed  so.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  to 
possess  it  as  a  mark  of  your  regard,  and  for  its  own  merits. 

I  purpose  being  in  Xondon  in  the  spring,  when  I  trust  I 
shall  find  you  well  and  prosperous.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  I  under- 
stand, you  see  occasionally ;  and  through  him  we  always  hear 
of  you  with  lirely  interest 

Now  that  you  hare  recovered  your  eyes,  paint,  and  leave 
writing  to  the  dunces  and  malignants  with  which  London 
swarms.  You  have  taken  too  much  trouble  about  them.  How 
is  Keats  ?  he  is  a  youth  of  promise,  too  great  for  the  sorry 
company  he  keeps.  Do  you  skate  ?  We  have  charming  diver- 
sion in  that  way  about  our  lakes.  I  wish  you  were  here  to 
partake  of  it.  The  splendour  of  the  snow-clad  mountains,  by 
moonlight  in  particular,  is  most  charming,  and  the  softness  of 
the  shadows  surpasses  anything  you  can  imagine ;  this  when 
the  moon  is  at  a  particular  point  of  elevation.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  exquisite,  though  I  believe  Titian  has,  and  so, 
therefore,  perhaps  may  you. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure;  and,  particularly, 
how  far  you  are  pleased  with  your  performance.  If  I  could 
see  your  picture  I  think  it  would  inspire  me  with  a  sonnet ; 
and,  indeed,  without  seeing  it  I  do  not  lack  matter  for  so  slight 
a  tribute  to  your  merit.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Miss  Hutchin- 
son join  me  in  most  hearty  congratulation  and  sincerest 
regards,  and 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  sincere  admirer, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

To  Wordsworth. 

My  dear  Sir,  London.  28th  AprU,  1820. 

I  have  been  very  much  hurried,  or  I  would  have  written 
before.  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  my  complete  success  in 
the  exhibition  of  my  picture.  It  has  made  a  deep  impression. 
The  room  has  been  daily  crowded  with  visitors,  and  the  receipts 
sufficient  to  meet  all  exigencies  at  present,  which,  you  may 
imagine,  are  no  trifles  after  six  years'  labour. 
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the  grossest  absurdities,  have  contributed  as  much  as  their 
^   inherent  merit,  perhaps  more,  to  extend  their  fiame. 
\(      Keats  is  very  poorly,  and  I  think  in  danger. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  in  town,  and  with  kindest  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 

Believe  me,  &c., 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
To  Wordsworth. 

My  dear  WorDRWORTH,  London,  30lh  May,  1831. 

People  are  now  running  down  the  Tories  right  and  left. 
I  wish  to  ask,  if  this  reform  had  taken  place  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  French  Eevolution,  would  it  have  been  con- 
ducted according  to  law  as  now  ?  Do  we  not  owe  something 
to  the  fortitude  of  that  party  which  preserved  our  laws  and  \ 
institutions  from  Napoleon's  gripe,  and  from  French  infection  ? 
Hazlitt  told  me  that  he  heard  it  deliberately  discussed  what 
spkace  of  land  they  would  each  possess  when  property  was 
divided ! 

No  man  who  is  a  philosopher  can  be  a  party  man ;  he  sees 
such  absurdities  in  all  parties.     Though  a  reformer  in  my    1 
Art,  because  I  would  not  wish  success  to  Napoleon  and  the   ,' 
destruction  of  the  Church,  the  reformers  always  thought  me  ' 
a  trimmer ;  and  when  I  used  to  maintain  that  Manchester  and  ■ 
Birmingham  ought  to  be  represented,  the  Tories  suspected  me  j 
to  be  a  revolutionist ! 

This  is  what  one  gets  by  being  a  thorough  Englishman,  who    h . 
wishes  the  supremacy  of  his  country,  right  or  wrong !     "  No,"     ' ' 
\  said  Hobhouse ;  "  reform,  reform,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  French   . 
army."      This  they  all  wished,  and  when  Wellington   beat 
Napoleon  they  sighed  that  liberty  was  gone  for  ever.    Was 
there  ever  such  trash  ?    Would  Europe  have  had  any  chance 
of  liberty  if  he  had  triumphed  ?    What  I  dread  of  the  re- 
formers is  their  predominant  infidelity.     I  know  them  all. 
Lord  Brougham  said,  in  allusion  to  leaving  out  religious  in- 
struction at  the  University,  "  What  is  Christianity  ?    No  two 
Christians  agree."     I  say  this  is  not  the  question.     But  what 
have  our  most  enlightened  Christians  settled  to  be  the  Chris- 
tianity we  are  bound  to  believe,  to  uphold,  to  provide  for,  and 
to  educate  our  children  in  ? 
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One  of  the  best  caricatures  I  have  lately  seen  is  that  of 
Brougham,  a  single  figure  upon  one  knee,  stretching  out  his 
arms  by  the  sea-shore  towards  the  rising  son  (William  lY.), 
which,  as  in  daty  bound,  he  is  worshipping.  Do  not  think 
your  excellent  picture  degraded  if  I  remark  that  the  force  of 
the  same  principle — simplicity — is  seen  in  the  burlesque  com- 
position, as  in  your  work,  with  infinitely  less  effect,  no  doubt, 
from  the  inferiority  of  style  and  subject ;  yet  still  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  under-currents  of  affinity  in  opposite  styles  of 
Art 

I  think  of  Napoleon  pretty  much  as  you  do,  but  with  more 
dislike,  probably  because  my  thoughts  have  turned  less  upon 
the  flesh  and  blood  man  than  yours,  and  therefore  have  been 
more  at  liberty  to  dwell  with  unqualified  scorn  upon  his  yarious 
liberticide  projects,  and  the  miserable  selfishness  of  his  spirit. 
Few  men  of  any  time  have  been  at  the  head  of  greater  events, 
yet  they  seem  to  have  had  no  power  to  create  in  him  the  least 
tendency  towards  magnanimity.  How,  then,  with  this  im- 
pression, can  I  help  despising  him  ?  So  much  for  the  idol  of 
thousands. 

As  to  the  reformers,  the  folly  of  the  Ministerial  leaven  is 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  wickedness  of  th(jse  who  will 
speedily  supplant  them.  God  of  Mercy,  have  mercy  upon  poor 
England!  To  think  of  this  glorious  country  lackeying  the 
heels  of  France  in  religion  (that  is  no  religion),  in  morals, 
government,  and  social  order!  It  cannot  come  to  go<j<l,  at 
least  for  the  present  generation.  They  have  begun  it  in  shame, 
and  it  will  lead  them  to  misery.    God  bless  you ! 

Yours, 

William  Wobdswobth. 

P.S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  print  the  Sonnet  with  my  name 
when  and  where  you  think  proper.  If  it  does  you  the  least 
service,  the  end  for  which  it  is  written  will  be  answered.  Call 
at  Moxon's,  Bond  Street,  and  let  him  give  you  from  me,  for 
your  children,  a  copy  of  the  *  Selections '  he  has  just  published 
from  my  poems. 

Would  it  not  be  taken  as  a  compliment  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  you  told  me  has  purchased  your  picture,  if  you  were  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  Sonnet  before  you  published  it  ? 
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■■■■-■■         :^'       ■•        ■    £"''-"'   '^^^     lit'  -r*      ■     -J.-     LTl-I^^^niOV. 

'       ■  ^    •     .'{■•'     '     I- 7.  J  Lrr..t._:^*i  ■;.:  'Hvai :  that 

■    ■      •    ^•■■■'.     .•    5.7-:,  r->-'   iuii  I.  -or  thev 

•    "  ■•    I'- Tu-  -,    f  ^   -,   -;  'i  .wn.      That   pc»w»-: 

r .,-     j^,:   ;.  f,    t^  ..»r.    tr  f.j^-r,    y..Tir    !«»/.   voters,  wh«'. 
'     .-*'■♦    ♦I—.    r"*i"  •  ,    -"M   -'"p.  •■■iM    ill  tlio  ai«i  of  othtr* 
I    '        »»    -    til   ^.,.    |......  t|-    *!•-•:!■  J  ..1   r.nivi-rsal  suftmje: 

'      ■    ♦     '*'  l.'-'T-.i      I   T"L«  t  li-!\»-  s<i:'l.  l-r.t    I   or.lv  liinTr  ! 


\ 
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it — what  will  become  in  that  case  of  Coyent  Garden  and 
Wobum,  &c.  ?" 
I  am  called  off. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

William  Wordsworth. 
Fmm  Hatdon  to  Mr.  Maocon,  publisher. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  The  King's  Bench  Prison,  12th  October,  1836. 

WIQ  you  put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  to  your  number 
of  Wordsworth  ?  This  is  a  strange  place  to  order  him  from,  but 
I  relish  him  more  here  than  in  the  mountains,  from  sheer  con- 
trast of  locality.    I  will  send  at  the  first  opportunity. 

There  is  a  trifle  would  oblige  me.  He  dedicates  his  sonnets 
to  jR.  B.  Haydon.  My  name  is  B.  B.  Haydon,  and,  for  God's 
sake,  leave  out,  "  Esq." 

J>o  oblige  me  il*  you  have  it  in  your  power. 

Yours  trulv, 

B.  R  Haydon. 

From  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  Sth  July,  1837. 

Your  picture  of  the  *  Duke  of  W^ellington  *  I  thought 
very  promising,  but  excuse  my  saying  that,  as  you  had  given 
that  of  Buonaparte  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  you  had  not  repeated  so  much  of  the  same 
posture  in  that  of  his  conqueror. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right  in  this  remark,  but  such  was 
my  impression. 

You  are  a  better  judge  of  exhibitions  than  I  am,  but  I  did 
think  that  in  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  maimer  of  treating 
them — though  that  was  far  short  of  what  one  would  wish — 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  promising  talent.  The  genius  of  our 
times  in  your  Art  is  ruined  by  painting  to  commission,  that  is, 
under  the  control  of  those  who  order  the  pictures.  Landseer, 
if  he  does  not  take  care,  will  be  killed  by  this.  In  your 
lectures  pray  dwell  upon  this  mischief,  and  point  out,  as  you 
may  do,  without  giving  just  offence,  instances  of  it6  deplorable 
effects.    Take,  for  example,  that  picture  in  Lord  Westminster's 


(Jr^iihirY,  a  liiiniiT  pitHst*.     la  it  punbifi  m  taiink  •»£  lus  ^ 
aziii  -iidil  '^niji.  iiiiTrf  pMiiiii<d  ^mtk  a  ^>rn|r^  «fsz!ffpc  nsider  tiie 


I  mink  I  sia&y  aay  wiidiuiit  piriiiiDiiiauii  tjitf£  i^  peofile 
UK  yfimint£  txi  be  (.tnnniiLtfd  time  '^  Hi^di  b  'jur '  ■ajJTgn'jrJ'  iiKaRL** 
i^lIIKi'v^.  it'  w#iL  wil  tJUB  wlufn  nubtMiv  tfi^f  iwiil  ii:  'i't  me.  I  wmx 

I  luiink.  akftxfT  a  tiifree  titdit.  £  dm  j^Mtxiiiir  intu  tnie  hifiutis  aii«I 
miiHiiytBintfiingf  *ii  tiiti  people.  I  xhmk  I  AaH  ^iStsthU^  seikxds 
<«t'  'iamoL  in  tduf  :rT>^iu:  tiuwns  jb  in  Limiiiim  I  laiink  I  adl  coo- 
▼inifini;  tduan.  dml:  '^Exiiibdaiinft'*  afvf  m21  doii  "^  Vt^atlpnies" 
kuciveiitf  tki  ^jw;  impinisiiiee  tu  mtfiiiiMrritT. 

*»ir£inii2y.  tfiil  wiii^  I  pnbliiiii  xsurnu  txi  whom  :kiiill  I  *Jie«iiciUe 
tiiirm  ?  Ai  *  tw  wiiL«m  ?  T«j  rij?Ti  win;  iiaiied  the  irat  d^wii 
iuiii  j;i»*iiiiftie*i  the  SonriHi? ;  whi>  hiiti  th»f  an  ral  •^^oraL^re  to 
Tm^rii^  tiieir  ;i.xdii;r  in  isifpirafif.n  with  hiimseif — a>  Wiiliain 
W..ritf«iw.rth — ii'  he  •.bjwrt  aot ;  who  rtiii?wi  ip  tht^Lr  iirnh^.T  into 
till*  •-•7«*  .;t  riiif  ':t:antnr  when  he  wat?  v^mir  iui»i  iutrilT  known^ 
anji  !Lii#i  bettn  '.cor.-i?Bwi  jji^i  persec'itcetL  ami  rjiicnled  And 
ai-winiieis&ji.iL 

•  r!ant  me  ieav»»  to  't.^  zhli^  mv  'ieor  rrien«L 

]1t  kiaii  r^^jfT^eifG*  tx.*  3Cr.  S;iLthev.  I  hin^*?  iujC  5:'nr'-^cten  his 
■«i7:n.r  ^.'  me  in  l'*!il :  •*  EiememlN:'r.  it  taJt*?!*  «:ne  miUL^s  life  to 
y^rt.  t  ^;rzii!i];iir  j4;icii.wIt^i:j:H<J,  xa.i  ;iji.  taer  >  tc  ^et  it  acteii  oslT 
I  oa:'-  LLv'^i  t»^  the  ::r??t  puint.  miiy  [  livM  tx.^  uie  -Hecvnd! 

B.  R.  Haidos. 

r  li=H<-  Zi)  tiiiue  Lii  r^plvLn^  1^.^  ynir  [•:tZ\^r.  It  ^rire*  me 
iii3Urn  plt^3iHiU7t  Ci/  ^?ee  yr-a  writing  in  >afL'ii  hi^h  ^^pcrite^  «s  I 
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conclude  that  yoa  are  prospering.  It  would  ill  become  me 
not  to  say  that  I  must  deem  the  dedication  to  me  of  your 
Lectures  an  honourable  distinction,  and  the  more  gratifying  as 
it  comes  from  the  feelings  to  which  you  haye  given  utterance 
in  your  letter. 

I  have  not  Been  any  extracts  Irom  your  Lectures,  but  I  have 
Bomewhere  heard  that  you  speak  of  Alichel  Angelo  in  terms  of 
disparagement  to  which  I  cannot  accede,  and  therefore  I  should 
like  that,  in  the  terms  of  your  dedication,  you  would  contrive 
as  briefly  as  you  ctm  fai  give  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
pledged  to  the  whole  of  your  opinions  in  reference  to  an  Art 
in  which  yon  are  so  distinguished. 

Pray  present  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Haydon,  and 
I  Believe  me  to  be  faithfully  yours, 

I  William  Wobdswortu. 

To  WOBDSWOETH. 
Mt   DEAB  WoRDSWUBTH,  London,  28Ui  Juno. 

Whoever  told  yoa  I  speak  in  terms  of  disparagement  of 
Michel  Angelo  told  you  a  mistake.  I  have  rescued  Kaphael 
from  the  injustice  done  him  by  Condivi  and  Vasari,  Michel 
Angelo's  toadies — followed  so  absurdly  by  Reynolds— and  I 
have  proved  the  calumnies  of  Vasari  by  dates. 

I  have  proved  Michel  Angelo  mistook  the  fallen  angels  of 
heaven  for  the  native  monsters  of  hell,  and  did  not  mark  the 
difference  any  more  than  Dante. 

I  have  shown  Michel  Angelo,  great  being  as  he  is,  to  be  not 
80  pure  a  model  *s  the  Greeks,  and  that  we  have  evidence 
that  Fheidios  was  a  greater.  1  have  proved  ho  j)erplexed  his 
limbs  with  useless  anatomy,  and  did  not  know,  as  the  Greeks, 
how  to  clear  the  essential  from  the  superfluous  in  form. 

I  bow  to  his  vast  genius  in  his '  Prophet  and  Sibyls,'  and  the 
vast  power  of  mind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
But  «w  have  the  means  to  form  a  purer  School  of  Design,  and 
a  really  grander  one,  and  that  school  will  issue  &om  Great 
Britain. 

You  shall  see  all  the  Ijectures,  and  read  them  before  pub- 
lication.   Accept  my  thanks  that  you  comprehend  my  feelings. 

I  am  never  "  out "  of  spirits.  When  in  prison  I  trust  in 
God;  when  in  prosperity  I  pray  to  Uim. 
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I  iiav^  im<J  but  one  object  from  my  ^aoAi^Si  bcTiiof«d.  OCi 
u.  01  \  vfiutii.  iou:r  belbr«r  I  entered  LaztdcL.  iiA^c^  I  vudtrTEri 
n  tij<  ti^ri'i^  oil  Uaker  Hei^ntcu  MoTmt  £d£T^amt»£^  irl^  <ji 
iji\  ^ja«'k.  i<iokjxi:r  ai  tne  eky.  cGmposiztr  'Lbciiirte  at  J'^;- 

I  tnj*«T  ir  <n#«J  J  hiiiiU  iJT*^  tf-  carrv  aD  mT  T*r»iiri&.  and  tir-a. 
wi;>  'i«air  Wordi-wortL.  I  feiiali  prepare  iar  the  vo7kiic*i2!»e. 

J-ver.  mv  dear  friend.  dnoeielT  roms. 

From  Woiii»«5\^or;TH. 

I  1juv»-  liad  ail  r»pjiortunity  of  readinir  your  •  E^««y '  ((«» 

|;uititiri;M.  iij  tiif  *  Kijr'vdop.  Brit.,'  and  neitlier  iii  that  ikv  in 

v'fijT  J«'tii'7  flo  I  iind  anything  said  concerning  Hicnel  Ancelo 

Xa>  nliirli  J  *»hi«'frt. 

I  ttrknoHl«id;r'-  Linj  \A}  l^  liable  tc»  all  the  charges  you  bring 

ii^'tniiMt  Ijijii.     Jt  would  only  lie  a  question  between  us  of  the 

ii4'jMi-i-  III  wlijrh  1j*'  in  Wi.     Therefore,  do  not  take  the  trouUe 

ol  wii«ij|jt'  your  *  llHKay  '  for  my  inspection. 

Tln-n    UP    KoiiM*   «»i»inionK  in  vour  *Essav'  about  which  I 

J  •  • 

;- 1 1' ill  1(1  lil;<'  \*i  tulk  with  vou,  as,  for  exaniiile.  when  vou  sav 
J»iiphii<  I  l<>uni<*«l  iiothin;::  from  iVnigino  but  what  he  had  to 
iiiiliiirii.  Siinlv,  this  ih  far  fn»m  the  truth  :  undoubtedlv  there 
i;-  III  hitii  iih  i\\  all  tlif  f'Mcr  masters  a  hardnei^s,  and  a  •^iffness, 
aii'l  II  Hunt  (»i  skill  in  cr»m]K>sition«  but  in  Mm]»licity  aD>l 
Hi  «Ii  pth  «il  4-xj»r<rrtsitm.  he  dewTves  to  lie  looked  up  to  by 
li;i|ilta<  I  t^i  tli«*  last  of  days.  The  *  TranslSguration  *  would 
ii:i\(  U'<'ii  a  iiiucii  liner  picture  than  it  is  if  Raphael  had  not 
ai  Uiiit  jH  ri'Ml  of  his  life  lost  sight  of  Perugino  and  others,  his 

\\  ii/K'\i-r  pM'h  into  Italy,  if  juctnres  be  much  of  an  obj»x*t, 
oij;'lit  1'^  lM-;j^in  \ih<*rc  1  <*nded,  at  Venice.  Not  as  I  did  with 
!ii«'  |iiin-  and  admirable  pn»ductions  i»f  Fra  IWtolomeo  at 
I,iif'».;i.  and  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  so  on  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Tinia.  and  Milan,  and  Fl<»rence  bv  wav  of  conclusion.  Italian 
\t\*'\\\w>  f)u;.djt  t^»  lie  taken  in  ord«^r.  or  as  nearly  as  may 
lf<  ho,  Milan,  I^adua,  Venice.  Bidogna,  Pavia,  Florence  and 
JJ''in<'. 
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Your  *  Essay '  does  you  great  credit.  I  had  a  sad  account 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.  The  students  appear  to  be 
doing  little  or  nothing,  and  spend  their  time  in  dissipation. 

Believe  me,  with  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Haydon, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 


To  Wordsworth. 

Mv   DEAR   Wordsworth,  Londun,  SUt  July,  1839. 

Your  approbation  of  my  treatise  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me.  I  fear  it  is  thoughtless  to  speak  of  Perugino  as  I  did, 
which  I^will  correct,  for  you  are  certainly  right.  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  all  that  simple  race.  The  more  we  can 
revert  to  their  simplicity,  without  their  childishness,  the 
better. 

The  Art  will  decay  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
among  the  existing  artists.  But  during  that  time  a  race  will 
be  preparing  and  forming  themselves  for  a  Period  of  Glory 
which  is  coming  as  surely  as  the  saffiron  streak  of  dawn 
announces  the  rising  sun. 

Wilkie,  whose  love  of  money  always  predominated  over  his 
love  of  Art,  has  been  living  on  his  capital  of  early  fame  for  the 
last  t^n  years,  till  he  has  so  reduced  it,  that  if  he  does  not  alter 
his  whole  system,  he  will  find  the  loss  of  fame  the  loss  of 
money  too.  His  latter  pictures  are  detestable.  He  has 
painted  the  Queen  this  year  as  if  he  had  dragged  her  through 
soap  suds.  Poor  little  soul !  She  has  not  much  taste  for  High 
Art  or  high  poetry.  She  and  her  mother  came  to  see  my 
*  Xenophon,'  which'  they  did  not  understand,  but  laughed 
heartily  at  my  *  Beading  the  Times'  So  much  for  the  pro- 
spects of  historical  Art  at  Court  just  now. 

People  ask  me  why  the  Court  does  nothing  for  me.  I  only 
reply,  "  I  am  not  qualified.  ...  I  am  not  very  tractable  in 
certain  necessary  points  of  progress  to  Eoyalty."  I  am  likely 
to  be  content  with  my  *  Inward  Light.' 

Adieu !  yours  ever, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 
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To  WOBZSWOBTH. 
Ht  DEAB  WoaDSWOBTH,  OxfbRL  4th  Xuch,  ISia 

At  kflt  I  have  accomplished  one  of  the  glorious  ilay- 
flreumi}  of  my  earliest  yoath — ^  Lectmiiig  on  Art  at  the  Uni- 

▼ersitv." 

*  

I  have  been  received  with  distinction  bv  the  Vice^TTiancellor 
and  Heads  of  Colleges,  grantel  the  A^ihmolean  Mosenm,  and 
jesteniay  gave  my  first  lecture,  which  was  brilliantly 
attemieiL 

There  are  four  honours  in  my  life : — 

First.  The  Sonnet  of  Wordsworth. 
Sicomlly.  The  free^lom  of  my  native  town. 
Thirdly.  The  pabUc  dinner  at  Edinborgh. 
Fourthly,  ily  reception  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  first  and  the  List  are  the  greatest,  but  the  first  is  (he 
firsty  and  will  remain  so  while  a  vibration  of  my  heart 
continues  t«)  quiver.  Who  sai«l,  "  High  is  our  calling,  friend," 
when  the  whole  world  was  adverse  to  desert  ?  There  was  the 
forHwighty  the  manlinetjs,  the  energy,  and  affection  which  have 
mark«^l  the  poet's  career  imm  the  begirming  to  now. 

You  are  a  glorious  creature,  and  L»  not  our  calling  **  high  *? 
Woulil  all  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  earth  have  bribed  you 
t4>  4iiy  that  of  a  man,  if  you  had  not  felt  it  ?  And  why  did  yon 
£etrl  it  ?    Because  vou  saw  it. 

You  have  live^i  to  see  your  complete  victory  on  earth  ;  you 
have  nothing  to  expect  now,  but  "^  Well  done«  thou  good  and 
ikitliful  servant ;  ^  and  may  that  hour  tor  the  sake  of  your 
£rien<is  here  be  long  deferred,  for  it  will  not  come  the  less. 

After  the  honours  I  received  yesterday,  my  mind  instantly 
tumeii  to  you.  Fancy  my  reception  her^^  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  thiise  fellows  of  the  London  University,  who  thought  that 
a  man  oi  my  nusfortunes  would  have  injured  the  religious  and 
mo  ml  purity  of  their  London  University  if  I  had  lectuitHl 
ihtiTfi !  An  uun^^e  and  three-quarters  oi  civet.  g<-H>d  apothecary 
— «ir,  rather,  a  i^.^uple  of  p«.mnd5. 

If  I  were  t^j  die  this  moment,  mv  dear  friend,  I  would  thank 
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rGod  with  my  last  breath  for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing 
mjr  duty. 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

B,  R.  Haydon. 

From  WoiiDtiwoiiTii. 
My   dear  Hatdon,  HjiIbI  Mount,  12thMafeh.lB40. 

Though  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  merely  wools  of 
congratulation,  hearty  twmjratulation,  1  cannot  forbear  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter.  You  write  in  high  spirits,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  it  is  only  fair  that,  having  had  so  many  diffifultiea 
to  encounter,  you  should  have  a  large  share  of  triumph. 
Neveilhelesa,  though  I  partake  most  cordially  of  your  plea- 
sure, 1  should  have  been  still  more  delighted  to  learn  that 
your  pencil  (for  that  after  all  is  the  tool  you  were  made  for) 
met  with  the  encouragement  it  so  well  desLTvea, 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  among  your  auditors, 
particularly  so  as  1  have  seen  not  long  ago  so  many  first-mt** 
pictures  on  the  continent,  and  to  have  heard  you  at  Oxford 
would  have  added  largely  to  my  gratification.  I  love  and 
honour  that  place  for  abundant  reasons,  nor  can  I  ever  forget 
the  distinction  bestowed  upon  myself  last  summer  by  that 
noble-minded  university. 

Allow  me  to  mention  one  thing  on  which,  if  I  were  qualified 
to  lecture  upon  your  Art,  I  should  dwell  with  more  attention 
than,  so  Ear  as  I  know,  has  been  bestowed  njMn  it— I  mean 
perfection  in  each  kind  as  far  as  it  is  attainable.  This  in 
widely  different  minds  has  been  shown  by  the  Italians,  by  the 
Flemings,  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  and  why 
should  1  exclude  the  English  ? 

Now,  as  a  masterly,  a  first-rate  ode  or  elegy,  or  piece  of 
humour  even,  is  better  than  a  poorly  or  feebly  executed  epic 
poem,  so  is  the  picture,  though  in  point  of  subject  the 
humblest  that  ever  came  from  an  easel,  better  than  a  work 
after  Alichcl  jVngelo  or  Raphael  in  choice  of  subject,  or  aim 
of  style,  if  moderately  performed.  All  styles,  down  to  the 
humblest,  are  good,  if  there  be  thrown  into  the  choosing  all 
that  the  subject  is  capable  of;  and  this  truth  applies  not  only 
to  painting,  but  in  degree  to  every  other  fine  art, 

Now,  it  is  well  worth  a  lecturer's  while  who  sees  the  matter 
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vut:*  ;>-  V  ..  j  c  :.t. l  -^-  _=.:•  .-:xz.7   .rr.r*  »i-m  ai5  prote»- 

#v.r  w i.-.   --t  I.  •-  ^    iii  'zj^i  L-r  wi-1  ..•  •£  "z^  «:■  lie  Father 

•/    .*  *..  :V,r  i— -.'•fci*>r  iZii  sTZTO-rr  ^•.c  -"^-^^  *^T^^  c-coasioii 
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\*  \'.\  '.'  .v.r  'i-*':;  L  Ji^  n.TJirr  I  Tr--:ir^  :o  hoDe  she  is 
v^   -•o.''^.  4-v:,  .:  »'j.  .3.^^:■xri:II.rI.I  ziat  r»r  l--*.kei  i».»r,  which 

:  ;.*:    .;..  */:rfy  .>^zji*:t  I   hiT-r   dvt  vet  scrrii  in  print.     The 

"  /.  iv*  .v/t.  'ritrnzi.'  far  ii^arer  iha:  gniT\e*5  «« 
A*  *r*o**i  ::iA:  Mnr--ar on^  lkx:.    Bui  bt,""  Aix, 

IF  ;.#,^  lik«-/l  by  th^?  fie*!t  judges,  especially  ilr.  Rogers,  who  is 
/*'/v»  ^nituyi  nl  tljf;  name  table  with  me. 

Ifj  hiiMt/%  my  dear  Haydoii,  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 
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From  Wordsworth. 

Lowtber,  88th  Septomber.  1841. 

Yotur  letter  of  the  11th  was  duly  received  and  ought  to 
have  been  answered  earlier,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
notice  of  your  son  (Frederic)  and  the  request  that  I  would  give 
him  a  little  advice.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  know  not  how  to 
set  about  it  any  further  than  concerned  the  expression  of  the 
interest  I  take  in  him  and  my  sincere  and  earnest  wishes  for 
his  welfare.  Upon  an  occasion  like  this  it  seems  so  difficult 
to  say  anything  which  would  not  look  like  preaching,  particu-* 
larly  difficult  to  a  son  of  yours,  who,  I  know,  must  have  been 
religiously  brought  up  and  duly  impressed  with  moral  prin- 
ciples. His  thoughts,  also,  must  have  been  directed  by  you  to 
his  professional  obligations,  and  those  sentiments  must  have 
been  fostered  in  him  which  it  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  his 
being  an  honour  to  his  profession.  I  will  not,  however,  dismiss 
the  subject  £rom  my  thoughts,  though  I  feel  at  present  with- 
out courage  to  undertake  what  you  propose. 

I  was  at  Devonport  for  three  days  last  summer  along  with 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  a  dear  friend  of  ours.  I  wish  our  visit 
had  happened  at  the  same  time  as  yours.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  surrounding  objects  of  Art  and  Nature,  and 
passed  a  delightful  afternoon  at  Mount  Edgcombe.  The  three 
towns,  the  surrounding  hills,  the  shipping,  rocks,  and  water, 
combine  beautifully.  There  is,  however,  one  great  want — a 
cathedral ;  or,  at  least,  a  majestic  church,  which  ought  to  be 
planted  upon  some  rising  ground,  so  as  to  preside  over  the 

whole  and  thus the  — —  of  the  dependence  of  all  human 

power,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  upon  Divine  Providence. 

We  were  also  at  Exeter,  and  made  a  tour  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Charmouth,  thence  to  Salisbury,  Southampton,  and 
Winchester,  which  last  place  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Your  account  of  your  feelings  upon  revisiting  your  native 
place  was  extremely  interesting,  and  thank  you  for  the  details 
you  give  of  your  early  studies  in  the  Art  to  which  your  works 
have  done  such  honour.  With  the  best  wishes  for  your 
future  weKare  and  prosperity, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Haydon,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 
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To  WOBDBWOBTH. 
Mf   DEAR  WOBDSWOBTH,  London,  30th  SepCamber,  1841. 

I  have  just  been  rabbing  in  the  background  to  the 
'  Battle  of  Poitiers,'*  the  English  in  pmsoit  on  a  distant  hillt 
and  I  sit  down,  with  my  ears  tingling  at  the  war-cries,  the 
shouts,  the  clash  of  armour,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  rattle 
of  standards.  Who,  for  fear  of  pain,  would  lose  his  Inteilectul 
Being  ?  I  would  not. — I  was  never  more  gratified  at  any 
letter  of  yours.  It  proves  your  attachment  unabated,  antl  it 
proves  the  ground  of  that  attachment.  Believe  me,  all  my 
dear  children  have  been  diligently,  religiously,  and  morally 
e<lucate<l,  and,  so  far,  all  are  good. 

Your  description  of  Plymouth  is  beautifiiL  I  always  felt 
the  want  of  that  one  glorious  obje<"t.  I  will  make  your  feelings 
known  to  them,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  done. 

I  have,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses,  and  the  evident  design  to  bring 
ov<?r  !i  (jrerman,  begun  fresco,  and,  I  believe,  suceee<led  with  my 
iirst  jittempt.  *  Uriel'  is  the  subject,  "his  radiant  visage 
turned."  This  jtocmI  has  accrual  that  it  is  clear  an  Engrlis^h- 
man  (!an  paint  in  fresco.  B**fore  I  tried,  every  one  said,  **  It  is 
impossible."     JVoir,  ev<.»ryone  swears,  **  It  is  easy  !  ^ 

I  have  made  two  or  tliree  experiments  since,  and  am  going 
to  fjxecute  a  reinilar  one  over  my  <?himney-piece.  As  *  Uriel ' 
driod,  the  colour  <rrew  fainter,  which  was  from  not  putting  on 
the  colour  stn>ng  enough  in  tone  at  first.  But  it  is  glorious 
practi<re,  and  I  trust  to  end  my  days  at  a  fresco  with  Faith  in 
(;«h1  ! 

S>  intensidv,  mv  jrreat  friend,  is  Christianitv  interwoven  in 
my  IVing,  that  I  know  it  to  be  His  reveale<l  Will  as  if  I 
hrard  Ilis  Voice.  It  is  in  mv  heart,  mv  brain,  mv  bloo<l. 
What  a  trial  of  faith  di<l  I  piiss  through  with  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
Shelley  ;  and  yet  all  this  added  to  my  convictions.  I  am  ci>me 
now  to  consider  death  as  a  change  of  sensation  only :  to  ^o 
from  one  scene  to  another,  as  the  only  thing  that  makes  life 
worth  enduring.     This  is  no  Cant,  but  Truth. 

r  am,  y(}\\T  affectionate  and  devoted  friend, 

B.  R.  Haydok. 

•  Kxhif.iU-«l  lit  thr  RoYftl  Academy  1844,  soM  tc»  William  Newton,  Ejiq.— En- 
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To  WORD8WOBTH, 
Mr  DEAR  Wordsworth,  London,  14th  January,  1842. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  Duke  took  it  into  his  head  to 
walk  out  to  Leslie's,  Pine- Apple  Place,  to  see  the  picture  he  is 
painting  for  the  Queen,  *  The  Christeniaof  of  the  Princess 
Royal,'  and,  I  believe,  to  give  Leslie  another  sitting.  The 
Duke  walked  all  the  way,  which  is  two-and-a-haK  miles,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  found  Leslie's  house. 

Leslie,  who  is  prudent  and  economical,  keeps  a  cheap 
servant,  who  probably  squanders  as  much  again  as  an  intelli- 
gent one  of  a  better  class — and  he  also  keeps  his  outer  garden- 
gate  barred  and  locked,  and  one  is  questioned  and  cross- 
[juestioned  before  being  admitted,  as  if  the  house  were 
besieged. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  the  Duke  found  out  the 
sottage  and  rang  the  bell.  After  at  least  ten  minutes  out 
came  the  servant  girl,  sulky  at  being  disturbed.  "  Is  Mr.  Leslie 
at  home  ?"  said  the  Duke.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl ; 
*  but  I'll  see."  Away  she  went,  leaving  the  Duke  in  the  dirt, 
without  letting  him  into  the  garden,  and  she  said  to  Leslie, 
'*  Here's  an  old  man  wants  you,  ISir."  "  Is  there  ?"  said  Leslie ; 
*ask  him  his  name,  and  what  he  wants?"  Down  went  the 
girL  "  Master  says  you  must  tell  your  name,  and  what  you 
want,  or  I  can't  let  yer  in."  The  Duke,  by  this  time  roused  by 
the  question,  roared  out,  "  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington !" 
The  poor  girl  jumped  up,  and  ran  back  to  her  master,  still 
leaving  the  Duke  outside ;  out  came  Leslie  in  a  fright,  and,  at 
last,  in  got  his  Grace.  He  tells  the  story  himself,  and  jimips 
up  like  the  girl,  with  capital  humour. 

With  respect  to  the  intended  decoration  of  the  Houses,  if  the 
State  has  the  moral  courage  to  insist  upon  fresco,  and  bo 
determined  none  but  those  who  are  qualified  shall  be  admitted, 
a  mighty  and  beneficial  change  will  take  place  in  British  Art. 

Unfortunately  the  question  is  not,  in  England,  "  How  can 
we  advance  High  Art  to  the  highest  pitch  ?  but,  how  can  we 
advance  it  without  endangering  the  supremacy  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  ?"  That  is  the  unfortunate  principle,  and  till  that  be 
removed,  I  expect  nothing  great.  The  President  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  is  ex  officio  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum  and  Trustee 
of  the   National   Gallery.      He  thus,   with  his    professional 
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knowledere,  turns  his  i>pportniiities  «>t'  intercourse  (in  tiitir 
respp<!tive  (  ummitteea  >  with  the  Iiishe^t  i)ei>ple,  wiio  Ua^'e  n»» 
[irot'essionai  knuwledsre.  to  take  (*arc  that  no  plan  is  pn>pi»9e<i 
or  «-:irrie<l,  let  it  l)e  t.'ver  so  iXoo^L  to  advance  the  taste  'it  the 
[let^ple,  provided  it  be  likely  to  advance  the  nation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Academy's  inriuence. 

I  see  the  eftect  daily  ot'  this  [Hrnicions  privilepe.  .Urewlv 
frescti.  which  was  in  <.*veryone's  mouth  six  months  iico,  is  no* 
on  the  wane,  becausf*  the  irreat  majority  of  oil  painters,  who 
Iiuvp  no  design  and  no  practice,  are  too  lazy  to  acumr? 
<-ither. 

Iluirlish  Art.  since  the  Reformation,  has  Ijeen,  in  •lesi|s:n.  th<^ 
feeblest  in  Europe. 

The  object  of  fresco  is  to  restore  a  power  of  <lrawing  which 
no  lonirer  oxists. 

Fresco,  oliininij  the  artist  to  In*  ^uite  ready  in  <*omp«)siti<^n. 
«*olour.  t^xprossiun,  form,  and  action,  is  the  N^t  |«>s8ible  metb^i 
of  tbrcintr  the  lazv  into  an  ^^li'ort  thf'V  will  never  make  without. 
Krpsoo  is  paintinir  on  a  thin  ooat  'a'  lime  iunl  sand,  in  ivjli-nr* 
irronnd  in  water.     As  the  jj:n»und  thus  prepire^l  nipidlv  "vrs. 
viiu  ^i\n»t  paint  :is  murh  :is  y(>u  ''an  rapidly  tinish  in  rivi-  u«  i;r?. 
;tii'i  uitwih  no  noi'f'.     Ymu  tht-n  ••i;t  n»un«l  vonrdav'S  lalxnir  3«-:it 
iin-l  -»iuarr  -so  as  t(»  lit  it.  To  U-  ;<iinr*d  tho  n^xt  day  to  rh**  n»*xt 
preparation,  ;Lii<l  -«»  ^n  till  you  tuivi'  -Mimplf-ti-d.     l^f^jy*  is  L" 
sliiruiuir,    '.i*»    n-roUL-liiiii:     '>r     mis'*iii;r.       Le*»uanlo     al\i;iv? 
tn'inl»l«-d  -o  :rom  iiis  rt'iine^l  r'eelin;j:  lor  Art,  bt?  uevf*r  ot^uM 
paint  in  trcsru. 

l*M'h>ro  lM-lrinninL^  however  i  Lctten*  Pitt«»rii.v.  vmi  hav»' 
ilrawn  v»iur  '»uu  picture  t.u  a  •'art«»<)u  as  lar^«-  as  the  wall,  ar'l 
\.iii  iMit  v<»ur  ••art*»nn  in  bits  dailv.  tnio.*  off  ^n  the  m«'rtar 
witli  ;in  iron  p^mt,  :iud  so  ..u  rill  •lunt-. 

V.iu  will  MM*  the  imi><»w:iihilitv  of  Enirlish  artists,  is  a  !>•-.*: v. 
with  tiieir  want  uf  ilrawiuir.  rheir  tip-to»-s.  their  bits  .-f  r!tu:.l. 
nill;n\  ami  tabl«»  bt-inir  D-adv  i^r  ^ueh  practicn  ;ind  y«>u  will  s».^ 
\\\w.  with  my  tw«»  years  drawing  and  dissection,  my  h-nz 
prietiee  in  2T«*at  wnrks.  and  my  having  all  my  life  ma.le 
HtjjiliiM  fi»r  ••v«-ry  purt.  as  in  t'res<.M).  I  am  titted  for  such 
pre-t  !«••',  .wnl  I  mean  tu  pur^iUt-  it. 

Iinlrerl,  my  I  liar  \Vi»rd>\v».rth.  my  prat-tii'e  in  oil  has  ever 
l)/««!t  fp'-e*!  prai-tiee,  iKM-ansf^  I  n«v»T  \**-'j:'ni  till  I  ;im  rea*ly, 
iM  v«v  retoMph  in  oil.  and  do  as  mueh  ;is  I  can  in  one  day,  an*! 
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no  more.  I  do  not  deny  there  may  be  many  profound  in 
"mortar,"  but  what  have  they  done  in  "  oil "  ? 

Yet,  such  are  the  prejudices  connected  with  my  name,  that 
I  ihaU  he  entirely  left  ovi  of  the  qv£stion. 

Such  a  tendency  exists  in  the  Academy  to  see  nothing  but 
what  is  wrong  in  my  actions,  that  it  amounts  to  a  morbid 
insanity;  and,  such  is  their  influence,  they  will  excite  the 
apprehension  that  to  encourage  me  is  to  support  a  principle 
hostile  to  authority  and  established  institutions,  which,  I 
shrewdly  fear,  there  is  not  sufficient  moral  courage  among 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  to  resist.  However,  God  only 
knows.  Many  years  ago  I  prayed  I  might  live  to  see  the 
great  principle  of  State  support  to  Art  acknowledged,  and  I 
cared  not  for  the  fruits.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  taken  at  my 
word. 

Eastlake,  who  is  appointed  secretary,  is  the  fittest  man  in 
Europe  for  that  post.  But,  if  that  post  involves  his  taking  the 
lead  as  a  firesco-painter  in  a  mighty  space,  he  is  the  most 
^tted.    As  my  first  pupil  and  friend  I  love  him.    God  bless 

you ! 

Ever  yours, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

P.S. — ^You  will  understand  the  youngest  men  think  with  me, 
^d  four  or  five  could  be  selected,  quite  ready,  under  direction, 
^  begin.  But  this  will  be  opposed  by  the  great  body  of 
^ists,  and  Sir  Martin  Shee  (P.R.A.),  being  the  (official)  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  mediocrity  in  the  Art,  will  be  always 
sore  to  agree  in  that  principle  which  helps  the  unfortunate  to 
get  bread.  I  know  the  blessing  of  daily  bread,  and  the  curse 
of  wanting  it,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  great  prin- 
^*iple  of  decoration. 

It  is  not  to  afford  food  to  the  wretched,  but  opportunity  to 
the  skilful,  who  may,  by  judicious  selection,  improve  the 
condition  of  the  wretched. 

What  I  most  fear  is  that  peculiarly  blessed  English  word 
**  Job,"  though  I  trust  the  sound  sense  of  our  Ministers  will 
check  that. 

If  incompetent  artists,  on  a  principle  of  equality,  are  admit- 
ted without  previous  plan,  and  previous  thought ;  if  one  Head 
directs  not  the  whole,  the  whole  thing  will  end  in  the  laughter 
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Newton,"  and  upon  your  insisting  on  an  explanation  before 

you  drank  it,  his  saying :  "  Because  lie  destroyed  the  poetry 

of  the   rainbow  by  reducing  it  to  a  prism."     Ah!   my  dear 

old  friend,  you  and  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again !     The 

peaches  are  not  so  big  now  as  they  were  in  our  days.     Many 

were  the  immortal  dinners  which  took  place  in  that  painting- 

loom,  where  the  food  was  simple,  the  wine  good,  and  the  poetry 

first-rate.    Wordsworth,  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 

David  Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Talfourd,  Eeats,  &c.,  &c.,  attended 

my  summons,  and  honoured  my  table. 

My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  in  which  my 
wife  and  daughter  join. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


To  Wordsworth. 

My  dear  Wordsworth,  London,  SOth  March,  1843. 

I  have — God  be  thanked ! — got  through  my  cartoons, 

one  from  Milton — the    'Curse* — and  one  from    history  — 

'Edward  the  Black  Prince  bringing  John  (of  France)  through 

London  after  Poitiers.'     When  I  look  back  to  the  beginning, 

progression,  and  conclusion,  of  these  works,  and  remember  the 

inextricable  necessities  through  which  I  have  executed  them, 

b^inning  without   money,   progressing  without   money,   and 

conclnding  without  money ;  appealing  to  landlords,  collectors, 

creditors  of  every  description,  flying  home  after  expostulating 

for  mercy,  and  finishing  the  highest  characters  of  poetry  and 

invagination,  till  a  lawyer's  letter  obliged  me  to  fly  off  again 

to  get  a  few  hours  more  for  Christ  or  Adam,  I  cannot  help 

believing  in  that  awful  support  I  received  thirty-seven  years 

ago  in  my  obscure  lodgings  when  painting  *  Macbeth,'  in  just 

the  same  condition.     In  an  agony  of  mind  I  opened  the  Bible, 

vowing  to  myself  the  first  passage  I  saw  should  regulate  my 

die  for  life.     To  my  joy  then,  and  ever  since,  I  saw :  "  Fear 

thou  not>  I  am  with  thee.     Be  not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God. 

I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will  help  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold 

thee  with  the  right  hand  of  righteousness."     This  passage  has 

blazed  in  my  brain   night  and  day  ever  since.      Hesitation 

never  enters  my  mind.     If  for  a  moment,  I  hear  "  go  ou  " 
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upon  a  subject  which  interested  the  whole  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  event. 

Admiring  your  perseverance  and  firmness,  and  wishing  you 
all  success,  to  which  your  skill  and  genius  entitle  you. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

WiLLUM  Wordsworth. 

To  Wordsworth. 

My  dear  Wordsworth,  London,  5th  July,  1843. 

Accept  my  thanks.    I  will  weather  it*  in  the  usual 
way,  viz.,  by  another  and  greater  attempt. 

The  cartoons  are  an  honour  to  the  school.  No  other  school 
could,  at  such  a  call,  have  produced  such  works  under  such 
circumstances.  I  divide  the  exhibition  under  three  heads, 
1st,  the  cartoons  of  the  experienced  painters,  2nd,  the  cartoons 
of  the  inexperienced  painters,  3rd,  the  cartoons  of  those  who 
will  never  paint  at  all. 

The  *  Death  of  Lear '  (16) ;  'Alfred  among  the  Danes '  (103) ; 
'  The  Fury  of  (Constance '  (27)  ;  '  The  Captivity  of  Caractacus ' 
(84)  ;  '  The  Rout  in  Ck)mus '  (63) ;  *  Una  and  the  Satyrs '  (10) ; 
*  St.  Augustine '  (100),  are  as  fine  cartoons,  as  cartoons  per  se^ 
as  any  country  in  Europe  could  produce,  at  any  period.  But 
I  question  the  future  power  of  the  pencil,  because  nothing  is 
more  delusive  than  the  hopes  raised  when  a  cartoon  is  made 
an  end,  and  not  a  means. 

All  the  Academy  students  celebrated  for  Academy  drawings 
end  in  nothing,  and  have  always  done  so. 

My  cartoons,  'Adam  and  Eve,'  and  'Edward  and  John,' 
Boss's  cartoon  of  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  and  others,  are  cartoons  of 
experience  with  the  pencil.  Another  is  *  the  Plague '  (J.  P. 
Davis),  whose  eye  from  long  habit  of  imitating  nature  cannot 
bear  the  hideous  definition  by  line — the  necessity  when  you 
trace  off  for  fresco — but  which  is  a  modem  introduction  by 
the  Germans  iuto  cartoons,  for  in  Raphael's  *  School  of  Athens,' 
the  most  splendid  cartoon  in  Europe,  it  was  not  seen. 

The  decision  in  favour  of  a  pupil  of  De  La  Roche's  is  most 
unlucky,  and  most  fortunate :  unlucky  as  giving  the  French 

*  AUnding  to  his  rejection  by  the  Prize  CommisBioners  in  the  Cartoon  Exhi- 
bition of  1S43.— Ed. 
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the  eclat  of  >>oating  the  English  on  their  own  gronnd,  and 
fortunate  as  l>eing  evidence  of  3uch  interior  drawing,  p^op^^^ 
tion,  i'haracter,  Jind  taste*  as  proves  in  these  qualities,  of 
which  France  boasts,  the  English  are  decidedly  superior. 

A  law  wtis  passeil  by  the  Commissioners  that  tignres  should 
be  the  size  of  life ;  that  form,  proportion,  iind  drawing  should 
be  preferred  to  chiaro  oscuro  ;  and  yet  they  give  the  heid 
prize  to  a  cart<x)n  whose  only  beauties  are,  that  no  tigore  u 
the  size  of  life,  that  there  is  neither  form,  proportion,  nor  draw- 
ing, and  chiaro  oscuro  its  leading  quality ! 

iPrince  ^Ubert.,  I  understand,  said,  "  I  >at  is  worth  two  tousond 
pound  I"  The  judges  lost  their  moral  courage,  and  forgot  the 
honour  of  old   England.     The  'Death  of  Lear,'  *  Constance.' 

*  Alfred,'  have  all  the  qualities  requireil  in  the  highest  degan?, 
and  yet  they  have  been  totally  passeil  over. 

Ify  own  cartoi)n  you  will  think  a  fine  conception,  but  it  is 
nuire  adapteil  for  oil  than  fresco.      In  proportion,  a  bt)v  in 

*  Edward'  shocked  me,  for  I  could  not  see  its  error  in  mv  oiin 
nyjm.  They  are  the  cartoons  of  a  painter.  I  have  ret'ectt-tl 
d«;nply  on  tlie  exhihititm  whi<*h  will  astonish  you.  I  havt» 
If-amed  an  immense  deal.  I  S4?e  clr'arlv  now  the  futnr** 
grandeur  of  the  Hritish  Srh(H>l,  anil  I  hope  it  will  n^t  In-  ft-r- 
trotten  that  I  havt*  bf-ru  thtr  l)asis  of  this  miirhtv  chanir»\  that 
Eastlakti  was  one  of  my  pupils,  that  I  hiul  a  similar  exhibiti«»n 
of  r'jirtooiis  twi-ntv-four  vears  a;r'»,  but  havinir  neither  iMpital 
nor  HUtliority  to  bjwk  me-,  and  public  feeling  not  b<?in:r  sut-i- 
ri'-nt,  the  Iioyal  Academy  ♦h.-stroyi-d  my  [dan  by  pfrjH'tiial 
calurnnv  arnl  ridifuh?. 

r  have,  now  lived  to  see  thoni  well   punished,  for  ei;rht  of 

thern  have  exhibited   cartoons  witlnmt  success,  and    thus   f«ir 

the  first  time  we  meit  in  atlliction. 

Yours  ever, 

B.  K.  Hayix»n. 


To  WORDSWOUTII. 
iMv    DKAIl   WOHDS WORTH,  London,  5th  May.  1  {HI 

iMy  lertures  will  be  out  shortly  and  I  shall,  as  agre«'il. 
dedicate  them  to  you.  It  would  Ix^  no  bad  joke  to  dedicjite 
them  to  the  Acad<*my,  that  resiKictable  institution, **  foundi»<l  tn 
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ydvance  the  Art,  which  obliged  Reynolds  to  resign,  expelled 
Barry,  rejected  Sir  Charles  Bell,  insulted  Wilkie,  scorned 
Sayter,  disdained  Martin,  and  persecuted  Haydon;  which 
returned  *  no  answer '  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  Committee  when 
SOOjOOOZ.  was  voted  for  a  Waterloo  Monument,  and  thereby 
loet  it  to  the  Art ;  and  which  in  sixty  years  spent  only  4500/. 
in* sending  young  men  to  Italy,  and  19,000Z.  on  'Dinners.' 
In  commemoration  of  such  distinguished  favours  to  Art,  this 
Work  is  dedicated  by  their  true  friend,  B.  R  Haydon." 

What  say  you  ? 

B.  B.  II. 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  MISS  MITFORD. 

To  Miss  MlTFOBD. 
Dear  Madam,  26th  Felxmaiy,  1817. 

Do  not  lay  your  vain  attempt  at  my  door,  but  to  yooi 
own  (lolicocy.  Ilad  you  suffered  my  servant  to  bring  in  your 
name,  I  would  have  come  out  to  you  immediately,  and  if  yoa 
could  have  amused  yourself  for  a  moment  with  my  drawings,  I 
should  have  been  at  leisure.  On  Monday  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  and  any  friends  you  choose  to  bring,  punctually  at 
three,  if  convenient.*  It  is  shocking  thus  to  name  an  hour  to 
a  la<ly,  but  you  are  aware  of  my  occupations,  and  will  par^ 
(h)n  me. 

I  fool  happy  that  you  think  me  worthy  to  be  known  to  any 
of  your  friends.     My  kind  respects  to  your  father. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

Dk.vu  Madam,  30tL  Mi.y.  isit. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  beautiful,  vour 
vory  boAutiful  Sonnet.  I  hoi>o  1  deserve  it,  and  if  I  do  not, 
that  1  shall  make  nivself  worthy  of  it^  The  Scinnet  hiis  hevn 
exeeeiliiigly  admire*!  by  some  young  jxx^ts.  It  <hx»s  luinour  t«» 
yoxiT  }>owors.  Attentions  of  any  kind  from  ladies  are  to  me 
always  delightful.  To  their  influence  I  am  indebted  fi»r  a 
revolution  in  my  mind  and  feelings  on  my  glorious  pursuit,  and 

*  The  rc»iiU  of  the  \iHit  t/>  the  pftintorV  htii<ljo  was  a  SoDDOt.  for  the  next 
letter  IB  ODe  of  uckiiuwli*dgmunt  in  liecdniing  tcmuk— £d. 
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from  my  heart  I  wish  it,  when  I  tell  you  I  look  on  women  as 

angels  sent  from  Heaven  to  temper  the  fire  and  direct  the 

fmioiis  energy  of  men  into  gentler  paths,  and  for  more  amiable 

purposes  than  their  own  inherent  fierceness  would  otherwise 

induce  them  to  pursue. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

B.  R  Haydon. 

12th  January,  1818. 

My  pupils,  indeed,  have  done  wonders.  Their  drawings* 
were  an  honour  to  England  and  to  the  age.  They  were  not 
copies,  they  were  translations,  with  the  feeling,  the  power,  the 
tmth  of  the  originals.  Young  men  who  can  do  so  with  the 
thoughts  of  others,  will  do  great  things  with  their  own.  The 
drawings  are  now  completed,  and  I  intend  to  exhibit  them  with 
all  their  otheis.  It  wiU  show  the  English  that  they  are  as 
capable  of  drawing  finely  as  the  Italians,  if  they  take  the  same 
means.  It  will  be  the  first  preparatory  step  in  English  histo- 
rical painting  completed.  Oh,  Italy!  Thou  art  great  and 
glorious,  with  thy  Exquisite  Art,  thy  blue  sky,  thy  inexhaus- 
tible ruins ;  but  give  me  England,  fresh,  vigorous,  inspiring, 
where  everything  in  Art  is  to  do,  and  not  where  everything 
has  been  done.  The  very  fogs  here  make  me  grasp  my  hands 
and  say  we  will  do  it  in  spite  of  this. 


To  Miss  MiTFORD  after  the  exhibition  of  his  pupils^  cartoons. 

6th  February,  1818. 

You  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  seen  the  people 
on  the  five  days,  elegant  and  accomplished  women  and  distin- 
guished men  in  numbers  filled  the  room,  and  studiously 
examining  their  expressions ;  here  was  no  common  attraction. 
The  most  refined  parts  of  the  Art,  in  chalk  only,  and  drawings 
ircfsn,   dissections  were  felt    with    positive  enthusiasm,     i'he 

^  These  were  the  cartoon  copies  of  his  pupils,  Thomas  and  Charles  Landseer, 
Bewudc,  Ghatfield,  Harvey,  and  others,  from  two  of  Raphael's  cartoons,  tho 
*]finca]oas  Draaght  of  Fishes,'  and  the  *  St.  Paid  preaching  at  Athens,'  which 
the  Fkrinoe  Regent,  on  my  fatlier's  reauest,  had  given  permission  to  be  brought 
m>  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  British  Gallery  for  the  purpose.  The  cartoons 
Of  his  pupils  were  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  public  with  great  success ;  and  by 
shoving  what  English  lads  could  do,  when  scientifically  taught,  led  the  way  for 
the  Fine  Arts^  exhibition  of  cartoons  in  1842. — Ed. 
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rivjiii-  <l:iy  wa"*.  in<li^-tl,  i\  triumph.     I  harl  nothinir  t-.»  d:*  nh-^n 
»i  tiirti<<l  hiiini*  Imt  liumlil*'  mv-s^lf  before  mv  Cr«iT->r-  wiu-'h 
•ii«l  iiM'M  null 'i ^1141 11  y.  iiif  having:  brought  me  *r»  iax  upc»n  my 
m^tifhttin  »/#r."     Ihili-fil.  mv  «b.-iir  madam,  when  I  C5L*nsider  mv 
*liiil«   lll^l^•IV.  I  muwt  ,,wn  t«»  vmi  I  feel  'bireTtlv  affeot-^L    I  left 
m    iiitli«r  \\\sx  at  ••ii:hti'<-n :  came  to  town   bv  invself :  never 
IiiiiIiIkI  111!  itiHtaiit  that  I  sh(»ul«l  aoi.'omplis^h  all  I  have 'lone and 
•liiiU  ilu    i\«r  •ItiM-udin^  on  Him  who  has  ever  proteet^l  me  in 
iiiti>t  I  M-niriatiii;^  uaiit  and  sirkness? :  and  at  this  moment,  to  see 
111*'  |iiiitiMpli'H  lit'  .\rt  I  have  aiivixrated  frum  the  tir^  sanctioned 
i»\  111'  dt':ii\ni*^^  lit'  mv  imjuU  :  to  s«*f  mo>t  of  those  eminent  in 
niiiK  ami  tal<iit  lN<ariiiir  trstinmnv.  public  testimony,  to  the 
riiiihilhi  r^N  iitnl  thr  truth  t»i"  my  tt-aching.  after  passing  thn>ngh 
lln    I'liir  111'  faluiunv  ft»r  vrar*.  was  touchinjr.     There  are  mo- 
iii«  lit  •.  and  this  was   mn*.   whm   one  forgives  one's  bitterest 
iiM  iiiH  s;  \\hi>ii,  ipiiti'  l'i*v<»iid  thf  jietty  passions  of  life,  one  has 
11  tli^liiiil  dawning  nt'  a  pun-r  rfgii»n.  jmd  feels  more  inclinefl  t** 
hull"  h  till.  iiii.rtilitMliou  of  thnso  whose  enmity  you  have,  than 
iiiiiM  •'i"*Miril\  to  iiKTiM*-'*  it. 

A  iiiiih  ill  MiriMss  can  afford  t**  do  this.  And  perhaps 
aiti  r  all,  it  ind\  pr.wrrtls  fnnn  the  conti<ling  consciousness  of 
pii.n  :i?^ !  I'll  liai»-  onr's  "  Yaiiitv  "  \W-U  more  flattered  at  bt-in? 
,J,lr  \n  hli..w  uiir  r,tn  hr  .'liaritabh*,  that  is,  that  one  haMho 
HMXvri  tn  l.H.k  duxui,  aiid  lulp  up,  monarch-like I 


I   ran   a-uiv  \ou.   Imni  whatev.T  principle,  success  always 


alM.N.'  priiM-ipl*'. 

From  Miss  MiTroi:p. 


IV  rtmm  irii»«\  '2s*\\\  M..'. 


,  .,„..M,,tnlat.>  vou  most  siu.-.T.ly.  my  .Irar  Sir. -i.  tb- 
a,..rv.'l  lum.-  «hich  your  i.ui.ils  hav.-  u.-,n,n..l  t.-r  ilu.m:.lv.^ 
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and  for  you,  since  on  you  it  seems  reflected  back  by  common 
consent  by  the  thousands  who  admire  and  the  one  who  rails. 
If  you  can  do  all  this  with  other  hands,  what  will  you  do  with 
your  own  ?  Where  shall  the  world  find  words  to  admire,  and 
Mr.  **  terms  to  abuse?  I  don't  want  to  know  his  name — 
better  to  hate  those  innocent  two  stars  than  any  guilty  combi- 
nation of  letters,  and  yet  hatred  is  too  strong  a  word  for  this 
insect,  venomous  though  he  be.  Unintentionally  the  thing  does 
good.  He  makes  you  write — always  a  delightful  source  of  plea- 
sure and  improvement  to  your  readers — and  he  brings  out 
by  his  dark  shadowing  the  bright  and  spotless  reputation 
which  he  vainly  attempts  to  blacken.  One  must  despise  him, 
to  be  sure,  that  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  he  is  of  too  little 
importance  to  excite  any  deeper  emotion.  I  owe  him  some 
gratitude  for  having  given  rise  to  your  kind  attention;  a 
thousand  thanks  for  the '  Examiners.'  But  you  must  not  send 
any  more.  Papa  could  better,  I  believe,  dispense  with  his 
breakfast  than  with  the  newspaper  that  enlivens  it,  and  we  get 
the  *  Examiner'  regularly,  always  a  delightful  amusement  and, 
when  your  name  is  there,  a  great  treasure. 

What  you  say  of  your  feelings  on  this  glorious  triumph  seems 
to  me  most  perfectly  true  both  to  general  and  individual 
nature.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  and  nonsense  in  the 
phrases  which  one  hears  of  misfortune's  softening  the  heart,  and 
such  like  sayings.  Happiness  has  always  seemed  to  mo  a 
much  greater  improver  both  of  the  mind  and  the  temper. 
Many  a  heart  which  has  been  shut  and  withered  by  unkind- 
ness  opens  like  a  flower  when  light  and  warmth  are  let  into  it. 
The  poets  have  aided  and  abetted  this  mistake  ;  there  is  much 
good  declaiming-ground  in  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity,  and  so 
forth ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  they  have  handled  it  most  beauti- 
fully. They  would  find  a  newer  and,  I  think,  a  far  more 
gratifying  subject  in  the  passion  of  joy.  One  of  the  few  fine 
instances  of  this  that  I  know  is  in  the  *  King  and  no  King '  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  I  have  always  thought  singu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Kean.  I  don't 
wish  it  acted,  nevertheless.  I  am  something  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
mind,  and  never  wish  to  see  a  favourite  play  in  our  huge 
theatres.  Moreover,  it  would  never  bo  popular.  Nothing  but 
Shakespeare's  name  can  give  poetry  a  passport  in  these  days 
of  pantomime  and  melodrama. 


■*■ 


■:  j«  iM»  :ii.':jf*iiui:i{ii  v*iui  luiHtniiu  ^-Moii.fcr  ri:*zji  never  have 
i.j  .  inii"'  ■  .  »•  .•.iiiii^rii  im(  ii*  urn  »;«:iL:f*i  vr*i.  iLr  jaunt iiifsl 
/  T  .*  ,"  ;r/.|ii;:iMf.  lini  .•ifUffi'TiiJiif*:  7:  :HL_i*^f  "w^i  be  wished. 
'.  V  .».:.  •■  ij  v  ii.i:  vMVf  ui  'Sfsi  '  .11  ui. »  s'l :  ir^ri.  Dr.  Johnson, 
M  „..  ;  i»  '■"  ;iv  ii.ir-'  V.  hji'^:»v  t  vm"!  tr.d  Zi  rjkc^  Walpolel. 
V  .:./  .  71  Ii  Ml."'  .i.nif  I  hi.:  "i«?  iufn;i:*f.  li  j/.i!*:.  z  needed  anv 
.-..i  .•    j'i'Ti.M?  .i  J  J  J.I    i.r*  ;»:»f»r''  uni  !.i*  Tr.m?^  Ir-T  T*c»:T«lf  look  at 

!**-•     I  !***«  ri  •»   ^i'!i.iT;i  7:  I.  :mji  7r!7:.TiT-:.     I  ■■".  :ild  as  ^xm 

V  i     .'I..'   1'/.*    :j. ''j.n.   ;i'-f!;i».'"   7.    :•:  *,:i.i:  £>•:     r-elieve  in  the 

r.i  .:.'    •  ^  t.;.%  n:«  ii.      \-^   "  ii.  '^T.  vjz^  nj  z..  le   into  the 

i."         -  i.r-     'I*-.  •!!.•..  .ii£   1-21"    s:ij..«.::::;  ~  ■'i^  i-:* :.  an«l  savin*'. 

•  ••*•• 

^  •        *«     .  MAM    ^       • 

>[Ar,T  3[lTFURU. 

""     Tij    iji   Ii,''  ■■"  r*'  •?  — 

I'-.Z.  J-lIv,  IflH, 
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To  Miss  MiTFORU, 

Keosinglon,  Ilth  Novemlior,  181!). 
Wilkie  is  paiutrng  a  capita  jtictunjof 'Iteadingthe  Will,' 
and  perhaps  yon  and  your  family  will  be  amiiBed  Ly  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  enbjevt,  and  of  the  monDer  in  which  ho  hus  treated  it. 
At  a  tiihle  is  an  old  lawyer's  clerk,  a  mean-ltwliing,  narrow-fea- 
tured fellow,  who  holds  the  will,  with  all  its  awful  appendages  of 
Heals,  and  reads  it  with  a  hM>k  of  cant  twang  which  all  people 
have  in  the  voice  when  they  are  doing  what  they  have  done 
often,  and  habit  has  rendered  them  insensible  either  to  the 
importance  or  interest  of  what  they  do.  To  the  left  sits  the 
widow,  a  large  embonpoint  lady,  with  her  arm  stretched  over  the 
favourite  arm-chair  of  the  lato  dear  departed,  holding  a  hand- 
ki^rchief ;  and  by  her  espression  she  seems  not  at  all  displeased  at 
the  contents  of  what  she  hears  read,  or  at  what  either  she  hears 
taid  by  a  bald-pate<i  half-pay  officer,  who  leans  downs  to  her 
cheek,  and  in  an  affected  air  of  condolence  is  certainly  whisjier- 
ing  something  which  perhaps  prevents  her  sinking  into  utter 
des|)atr  at  any  hopes  of  again  making  a  conquest.  (Now  pray, 
my  dear  Madam,  remember  I  am  describing  Wilkie's  picture, 
and  therefore  do  not  attribute  to  me  any  unfairness  to  tho 
sex.)  To  the  right,  in  the  centre,  stands  a  middle-aged  grand- 
mother, holding  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  erecting  her  head 
with  an  aJr  of  insolent  ecstasy  at  what  has  been  rend  by  the 
clerk,  which  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  her  part  of  the  family 
is  safe.  Her  air,  figure,  look,  and  expression  are  admirable. 
They  all  dilate  into  a  sort  of  turkey-cock  chuckle,  and 
capitally  contrast  with  a  fiirious  old  maid  at  the  door,  who  has 
snatched  up  her  cune  at  the  instant,  and  is  sarcastically 
sneering  at  the  whole  ci>mpany,  as  she  hurries  away  in  indig- 
nation at  being  cut  off  possibly  with  ten  guineas  for  a  ring. 
These  are  the  principal  \w>va\a  of  this  capital  picture.  There 
are  other  characters  in  it  equally  excellent,  such  as  an  old  man 
with  an  ear-trumpet,  a  servant  boy,  and  others,  which  make 

I  up  the  chain  of  interest.  It  is  for  the  King  of  Ilavaria,  and 
will  not  be  engraved  here. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  own  picture  is 
OD  the  very  brink  of  conclusion.  Milkie,  I-andseer,  Scott,  and 
Dr.  Wauf,  a  Scotch  preacher,  oU  think  I  have  decidedly  suo- 
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situation  in  Europe.  The  two  towns,  old  and  new,  are  built  on 
two  ridges,  which  are  joined  by  land  bridges,  like  the  towns  of 
antiquity.  Some  streets  run  over  the  others,  and  afford  beauti- 
ful combinations  quite  surprising.  Towers,  arches,  houses, 
streets,  bridges,  rocks,  castles,  and  craggy  hills  are  tumbled 
together  in  a  wildness  and  profusion  of  contrast  and  daring 
beauty,  that  render  the  whole  town  like  a  wild  dream  of  some 
genius.  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  city,  and  if  the  inhabi- 
tants proceed  with  taste,  they  will  make  it  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  modem  times. 

I  dined  with  Walter  Scott,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
imaffected  simplicity  of  his  family.  Jeffrey  has  a  singular  ex- 
pression, poignant,  bitter,  piercing — ^as  if  his  countenance  never 
lighted  up  but  at  the  perception  of  some  weakness  in  human 
nature.  Whatever  you  praise  to  Jeffrey,  he  directly  chuckles 
out  some  error  that  you  did  not  perceive.  Whatever  you 
praise  to  Scott,  he  joins  heartily  with  yourself,  and  directs  your 
attention  to  some  additional  beauty.  Scott  throws  a  light  on 
life  by  the  beaming  geniality  of  his  soul,  and  so  dazzles  you 
that  you  have  no  time  or  perception  for  anything  but  its 
beauties :  while  Jeffrey  seems  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand 
before  the  light  in  order  that  he  may  spy  out  its  deformities. 
The  face  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a  man  whose  great  pleasure 
has  been  to  shake  nature  by  the  hand,  while  to  point  at  her 
with  his  finger  has  certainly,  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 

been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey Wilson  I  think  the 

most  powerful  mind  I  have  yet  encountered  here.    He  is  a  man 
of  great  genius,  and  will  be  a  distinguished  figure.     No  allu- 
sion has  ever  passed  about  the  *  Magazine.'    They  have  treated 
me  with  great  respect,  and  it  would  be  beneath  me  to  think  of 
what  is  passed.     There  is  a  great  concentration  of  talent  in 
Edinburgh,  but  yet  they  have  one  peculiarity  of  a  small  town. 
Their  stories  at  table  derive  their  relish  from  their  individuality. 
They  all  relate  to  some  one  local  celebrity  that  you  must  know 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  story.     In  London,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stories  always  refer  to  some  general  principle  of  human  cha- 
racter that  is  found  in  all  the  world.     But  here,  they  are  about 
"  Davie,"  or  "  Dick,"  or  "  Sandy,"  or  some  one  you  never  heard 
of,  who  is  either   lame,  or  stutters,  or  squints,  or  has  some 
defect,  which  is  not  general,  but  personal  and  peculiar.     This  I 
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To  Kiss  UmoRSt.* 

....  PcxiT  Scott !  his  great  weakness  vaa  yielding  to 
Die  tuoats  of  men  neiiker  than  himself.  That  each  a  powerfiil 
"  fihoolf)  haTe  been  influenced  by  such  an  imbecility  as  liia 
cond,  a  fellow  who,  tortured  by  an  itching  for  notoriety,  and 
^  ^tbont  character  or  sense  to  get  it,  goads  his  friend  into  a  duel 
I  tiuthemay  have  the  6clat  of  being  a  "  second,"  without  tho  risk 
}  of  a  principal,  and  then  pushes  him  to  murder,  because  in  the 
)  imbecility  of  his  facoltjea  ho  cannot  comprehend  that  honour 
i  cwUd  be  eared,  though  blood  be  not  shed — it  is  horrible. 

Scott  was  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  of  nnderstanding  and 
I  power  of  mind ;   but  he  was  not  what  could  be  legitimately 

lied  a  man  of  genius.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  very 
»t,hia  knowledge  considerable,  and  latterly  be  had  supplied 
e  deficiencies  of  education  by  an  anxious  study  of  Italian  and 

reoch.     He  had  been  badly  brought  up  and  badly  etlucated, 

\^  In  tho  midst  of  settling  the  oompoaition  at '  Laxoru*,'  Dews  came  thai  ths 
iif  bis  laat  panUcript,  bis  old  friend  Mr.  John  Sonlt,  the  cilitor  of  Uiu 

R'on,'  liBd  beeii  shot  in  a  AaeX  with  Ur.  ChriBtie  in  a  moailow  liehiuij 
inn,  oil  the  Hmupijlead  Bond.  Thin  duel  atusvout  of  a  politioal  quaml 
^w«FD  Mr.  Scott  BD<1  Mr.  LocUmrt  (Bon-in-kw  to  Bir  Walter  Heott),  wlin  wm 
■|)e«ted  to  bsvo  written  oortuin  offiiiuivo  atlncki  againat  Ur.  Joliu  Soutt  rmd 
K  libenl  friends,  obich  bwi  upiieatiDd  ill  tUu  ourrt'ut  uuidU-t  of 'Blaokwood's 


apolo^,  or  a  unvoting  was  dcmnndud 

, _ir.  ocoii,  Qnlcas  Mr.  Lookliart  would  disavow 

■  coDDectiun  with  *  Btackwooil'i  MaKaiiue;'  and  thia  Mr.  Lookliart  refusei]. 
e  quarrel  inigUt  eafoly  have  bevn  allowed  to  reoiain  nhera  it  was  but  for  the 
fnterferenre  of  Mr,  Lockbatt's  friiiod,  Mr.  ChriBtio,  who  drew  Mr.  Sootl  into  a 
«urTHpoD<lcDce :  and  Mr.  Btntt.  aocordisg  to  mj  father's  view,  amurtlnK  under 
the  itnputatiunii  whirh  wfre  now  fntel;  levelied  at  him,  and  anxioos  to  uroru  thikl 
hi*  Ti-jectiou  of  Mr,  Lockhart's  I'hallpugo  was  not  frooi  want  of  peraonal  wumgo, 
etiallettgod  Ur.  Christie.  The  chaUonge  wa«  ocovpted,  and  the  duel  wna  lon^t 
•t  a  P.M.  cm  the  15th  February,  1821.  It  waa  a  moonlight  night,  and  Trail, 
Seutt'a  eecoDd,  knew  bo  Uttlo  »r  hia  businuBH  he  placed  Soott  ojipoaito  to  tho  noon. 
8m(t  meaned  to  kill  bis  man  if  he  ouitld,  Cnristie  fired  wide  tho  flnt  ahoL 
Fmtt'a  ahot  graned  Christie's  head.  Patmoro.  Christie's  aooond,  observed  this, 
nuj  at  tbu  second  shot  said, "  Don't  tbrow  away  your  Bre  this  time ! "  Cliristlu 
sleadieil  bla  hand  and  flred  low.  Bcott  fell  fatally  woundtxl ;  and  after  llugcrias 
for  twelve  days  in  great  agony,  died  on  the  27lh  Fobninry.  An  ttiqUDst  wiu  bt^Ul. 
moA  a  verdict  of  *  Wilful  Murder"  returned  agalQiit  Ur,  Cliristiu  and  Ibo  two 
BcoiDds,  Mr.  Trail  aud  Mr.  Patiaore,  who  by  that  time  hod  iilseod  tboniselvos 
ignite  out  of  reach  of  English  law.  My  fathi^r,  who  had  not  been  on  pooil  terms 
witbHr.8cntt,deplored  his  death  as  an  aGtorwii:k>:<land  unninosaary  bl.NHlsliul, 
llti  writes  to  Uiw  Mitford  a  detoilnl  oocouot  of  tho  wbnte  of  the  molauiiboly 
ineideut.  With  n  critiiiuc  upon  the  di»d  man  and  his  seoond  in  this  OiiMt  mlv- 
Uianaged  busiuces,— Kd. 
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and  had  the  worst  feelinjrs  oi'  his  natun-  called  forth  \^  lL«* 
brutal  treatment  of  a  brutal  father.  Be  had  seen  a  g<iod  dt^ 
oi'  life,  had  suffered  over\'  extremitv  of  fortune,  wa^  verv  ent^T- 
taining,  liad  at  iiottom  a  good  heart,  but  bo  buried  in  paflsii^ns 
that  its  best  ft-elinprs  were  often  swallowed  up  at  their  appear- 
ance. He  had  a  strong  tact  for  character,  and  in  my  o}»inion. 
the  Boundefit  political  I'eelingpi  of  the  day.  With  all  this,  he 
was  diffident  oi'  his  powers,  and  too  much  under-rated  his  o»ti 
judgment.  This  mad<;  him  yield  too  readily  t(»  the  BUggestions 
oi'  weaker  mindi> :  he  wtmted  decision,  and  iimmeas  to  abide  by 

the  consequences  of  his  own  actions The  curse  c»f  his 

lii'e  was  a  rankling  consciousness  of  his  inferiority  t-o  scrme  of 
his  real  friends,  and  the  bitter  cruelty  of  his  hiitred  to  Leieh 
U  unt.  his  friend  and  benefactor,  is  a  deej)  stain  on  his  name. 

lie  attacked  B\T{m  l>ecause  Bvron  tcK)k  no  notice  of  him  at 
table.*  I  foresaw  it  fn^m  the  mimner  in  which  he  relate  this 
fact  to  me,  and  abused  Ii}Ton  for  ill-using  his  wife,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  (Scott)  was  ill-using  his  own  I  He  assailed  the 
jioliticB  of  the  '  Examiner.^  after  having  offered  to  write  for  it, 
and  was  wounded  by  rejection;  and  he  set  furiously  U]K>n  me 
on  luK  rtrtum  from  Italy,  after  he  had  comsjKjnded  with  me  in 

til"  most  uffi*{*tionate  nuuiner And  how  did  he  attack 

me  ?  Ht-  iirst  ask<*d  me  for  some  observations  on  Art,  which  I 
L:uve  to  him,  and  then  he  tiicked  tlurse  verv  ol)servations  of  mv 
(»wn  oii  t(»  his  uttiifk,  thus  makinir  me  the  le^ider  to  mv  own 
assassination  I     Is  it  to  Ik-  woudt-red  at  I  ft-lt  hurt  ?  .  .  .  . 

It  is  a  consolation  to  think,  pfH»r  fellow  I  that  he  dit-1 
li*lieving  in  a  future  state,  an«l  this  be  t^  Jd  me  last  summer  in 
the  v< TV  iieM  where  he  was  slidt.  He  had  no  business  what- 
ev»'r  to  challenjre  Ciiristie.  as  it  will  Ik-  sfvn,  but  ht*  had  U'-t 
liiiii*s<'lf  into  a  h^»h^  and  w.is  willinir  to  iiirht  anvbinlv  to  ::»l 
liimM'lf  out.  3Irs.  Scott  siivs  thjit  lattlv  he  could  not  shvit, 
and  told  her  that  evt*n*lH»dv  lo.  ked  at  him  as  if  he  w;l<  a 
eowiinl.  I'^jor  Scott !  The  last  time  1  s;iw  him  wjis  the  tirst 
\\v^\\  of '  Mirandola  ;'  we  both  eamt*  into  the  orchestra  lx)X  wvA 
wrre  alone  the  whole  evening:  we  shook  hands  distant ly,whrn 
he  but  enough,  Ciod  forgive  him  and  rewaril  him,  and  niiikc 
him  hapjiy!  l>ut  it  is  extra<»rdiiiary  how  his  dvath  affe<ts  nif. 
having  had  so  njany  interesting  conversations  with  him  on  thv 

•  All   j'lihli':  «riti<'ipjfi.  tht*  lute  \^^\^\   Lytt"ii   i-tu'i^   saiil.  w;ipi   ihf  n-culi  o; 
rrivult-  Kri*  mUljiii:"  hut  i-vjduiit]\  \\i\»  U  onlv  half  tht-  truth. — Ei». 
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subject  of  death  and  immortality.     I  keep  thinking  ■^..^ 
faim  saying  wliut  ho  thiuka  oi'  his  new  stato.     Poor  fellow  i~-^ 

[About  three  weeks  later  camo  another  blow:  aewa  from 
Itomo  brought  intelligoniso  tliat  his  friend  Keats  had  died 
there  on  the  23ril  of  February,  8omo  weeks  later  on.  when 
discussing  his  character  with  Miss  Mitford,  Haydon  writt-s : — ] 
21st  April,  1S21. 
Keats  was  a  vietim  to  personal  abuse  and  want  of  nerve 
to  bear  it.  Ought  he  to  have  sunk  in  that  way  because  a  few 
qnizzere  told  him  that  he  was  on  apothecary's  apprentice?  A 
genius  more  purely  poetical  never  existed!  In  conversation 
be  was  nothing,  or  if  anything,  weak  and  inconsistent ;  ho  had 
an  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  in  the  fielda  Keats  was 
in  his  glory,  ,  ,  ,  His  ruin  was  owing  to  his  want  of  decision  of 
character  and  power  of  will,  without  which  genius  is  a  curse. 
He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  one  object,  and  was  at 
the  mercyof  every  pretty  theory  Leigh  Hunt's  ingenuity  would 
suggest,  .  .  .  He  had  a  tending  to  religion  when  first  I  knew 
him,  but  Leigh  Hunt  soon  forced  it  from  his  mind.  Never 
shall  I  forgot  Keata  once  rising  from  bia  chair  and  approach- 
ing my  hist  picture  ('  Entry  into  Jerusalem  *),  he  went  before 
the  portrait  of  Voltaire,  placed  his  hand  on  his  hoart  and  bow- 
ing low 

"  ....  In  revereneo  done,  ae  to  Iho  power 

That  dwelt  within,  whose  prcsoaco  hod  infosod 

Into  thd  plant  scientinl  sop,  dorivod 

Prum  noctar,  drink  of  godit," 

as  Milton  says  of  Eve  after  she  had  eaten  the  apple.    "  That's  I 
the  being  to  whom  I  bend, "  said  he,  alludiug  to  the  bending  i 
of  the  other  figures  in  tlio  pictiu-e,  and  contrasting  Voltaire 
with  our  Saviour,  and  his  own  adoration  to  that  of  the  crowd,   i 
Leigh  Hunt  was  tlic  great  unhinger  of  his  best  dispositions. 
Latterly,  Keata  saw  Leigh  Himt'a  weakness.     I  distrusted  his 
leader,  but  Keata  would  not  ceoae  to  visit   him  because  he 
thought  Hunt  illused.     This  showed  Keats's  goodness  of  heart.    ; 

He  began  life  full  of  hope,  and  his  brother  told  me  that  he 
recounted  with  pride  and  delight  the  opinion  we  had  expressed 
of  his  powers  the  first  morning  ho  hud  breakfasted  with  me. 
Fiery,  impetuoua,  imgovermible,  and  undecided,  he  exjwcted 
the  world  to  bow  at  once  to  his  taleuto  as  his  friends  bad  done,  j 
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in  his,  an  ugly  Dutch  boor,  laughing  and  8bewing  hrs  horrid 
giinLs  abovo  his  horrid  teeth,  and  squeezing  up  his  jiug  uoso 
und  squinting  eyes,  is  a  thing  of  all  others  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  his  Grace,  especially  if  such  features  are  rendered 
doubly  amiable  by  drunkenness  and  appetite.  Huw  the 
nobility  and  the  King,  how  /tc  can  fill  his  drawing-rooms  with 
such  boors,  when  in  real  life  he  woultl  feel  disgust  at  finding 
himself  at  table  vta-a-via  with  such  compinions,  is  to  me  extra- 
ordinary, Coultl  I  once  get  near  him,  I  think  I  would  revolu- 
tionise bis  taste,  because  1  would  dare  to  do  it,  and  others  are 
lid,  poor  creatures  1     But  I  never  shall  show  my  head  there. 


nfrui 


To  Miss  MiTFOED. 

Windeor,  26tli  October.  IS21, 
Here  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Mitford,  sitting  liy  my  dearest 
Mary  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  well-behaved  husband, 
writing  t<j  you  while  she  is  working  quietly  on  some  unintel- 
ligible part  of  a  lady's  costume.  The  day  is  beautiful,  cool, 
sunny,  and  genial,  fit  for  the  beauty  and  gentle  looks  of  such 
a  creature  as  my  wife.  You  do  not  know  how  proud  I  am  of 
saying  mt/  wife.  I  never  lelt  half  so  proud  of  '  Holoraou,'  or 
'  Macbeth,'  as  I  am  of  being  the  husband  of  this  little  tender 
bit  of  lovely  humanity. 

It  rained  the  whole  day  yesterday ;  was  dark,  dingy,  dreary, 
and  dull  out  of  doors,  but  within  there  was  a  sunbeam  gleam- 
ing about  that  made  me  forget  the  wind  and  rain.  Mary 
smiles  and  says  you  must  not  believe  one  half  of  what  1  write 
now.  You  must  believe  all.  My  understanding  never  loses 
its  perspicacity  however  agitated  are  my  feelings,  or  tenderly 
disposed  is  my  heart,  therefore  you  will  believe  it  I  feel  euro. 
People  are  very  curious  to  sec  my  wife,  as  everyone  seems 
surprised.  "  You  are  a  man,"  wrote  a  friend,  "  who  I  should 
have  thought  would  have  married  some  young  girl  at  first 
sight  instead  of  selecting  a  widow  lady"  Ha  1  ha  I  I  suppose 
they  imagine  some  old  widow,  whose  face  presageth  snow, 
instead  of  a  rich  and  rosy  youthful  beauty.  1  shall  return  to 
town  next  week  and  commence  my  studies.  Accept  my  and 
my  dearest  Mary's  thanks  for  your  kind  congratidutions.  1 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  send  you  u  largo  bit  of  wedding 
cake,  and  you  shall  have  some  to  give  to  every  sweet  darling 
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[His  friend,  William  Hazlitt,  appears  about  this  time  to  liavo 
been  compiling  his  *  Liber  Amoris,'  of  the  events  leading  to 
which  Uaydon  gives  Miss  Mitford  a  lively  description : — ] 

8th  September,  1822. 

Hazlitt  at  present  gives  me  great  pain  by  the  folly  with 
which  he  is  conducting  himself.    He  has  fallen  in  love,  to  a 
pitch  of  insanity,  with  a  lodging-hpuse   hussy,  who   will  bo 
his  death.*    Ho  has  been  to  Scotland  and  divorced  his  wife, 
although  he  has  a  fine  little  boy  by  her ;  and  after  doing  this    \ 
to  marry  this  girl,  he  comes  back  and  finds  she  has  been     | 
making  a  fool  of  him  in  order  to  get  presents,  and  in  reality    / 
has  been  admitting  a  lover  more  favoured.    Hazlitt's  torture  is 
beyond  expression ;  you  may  imagine  it.     The  girl  really  ex- 
cited in  him  a  pure,  devoted,  and  intense  love.    His  imagina-    ; 
bion  clothed  her  with  that  virtue  which  her  affected  modesty 
induced  him  to  believe  in,  and  he  is  really  downright  in  lovo 
with  an  ideal  perfection,  which  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own 
head!     He  talks  of  nothing  else  day  and  night.     He  has 
written  down  all  the  conversations  without  colour,  literal  as 
they  happened;  he  has  preserved  all  the  love-letters,  many 
3f  which  are  equal  to  anything  of  the  sort,  and  really  affect- 
ing ;  and  I  believe,  in  order  to  ease  his  soul  of  this  burden, 
means,  with  certain  arrangements,  to  publish  it  as  a  tale  of 
character.     He  will  sink  into  idiotcy  if  he  does  not  get  rid    i 
of  it.t  ^ 

*  This  adventure  would  seem  to  have  done  Hazlitt  good,  to  judgo  from  the 
Eld  vice  he  subsequently  gave  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  **  Choose  your 
wife,'*  he  wrote, "  from  among  your  equals.  You  will  bo  able  to  understand  her 
character  better,  and  she  will  be  more  likely  to  imdcrstand  yours.  Those  in  an 
inferior  station  to  yourself  will  doubt  your  good  intentions,  and  misapprehend  your 
plainest  expressions.  All  that  ^ou  swear  to  them  is  a  riddle,  or  downright 
lonsense.  You  cannot  by  possibility  translate  your  thoughts  into  their  dialect. 
They  will  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  half  you  say,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  As 
nistresses  they  wiU  have  no  sympathy  with  you,  and  as  wives  you  can  have  none 
ffith  them.  Women  care  nothing  about  poets,  philosophers,  or  politicians.  They 
^  by  a  man's  looks  and  manners.    They  are  an  eye-judging  sex." — Ud. 

t  This  incident  in  Uazlitt's  domestic  history  appears  to  have  been  literallv  truo 
IS  here  related.  In  the  memoirs  since  published  by  his  nephew,  it  is  stated  that 
n  consequence  of  incompatibility  of  disposition  and  temper,  Hazlitt,  after  living 
vith  his  first  wife  (Miss  Stoddart)  from  1808  to  1819,  then  separated  himself 
rom  her,  and  in  1822  went  up  to  Scotland  and  effected  a  divorce,  his  wife  being 
k  consenting  party.  On  the  termination  of  his  next  passion,  for  the  lod^ng- 
lOUse  girl  referred  to  above,  he  proposed  to  the  widow  of  Ijieut.-Colonel  Bndge- 
irater,  a  lady  of  some  means,  was  accepted,  and  married  her  in  1824.  They 
vent  abroad  immediately  after,  and  on  their  road  home,  in  182o,  Mrs.  Hazlitt 
iie  second  preferred  to  remain  in  Paris  alone  rather  than  return  to  England 
with  her  husband.    A  separation  thou  ensued. — £d. 
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I  have  pursued  my  object  for  nineteen  years.  I  have  accom- 
plishedy  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  what  I  said  in  my  father's 
house  I  wonld  accomplish. 

The  first  night  I  left  my  father's  house  I  passed  it  in 
bnming  dreams  of  future  glory,  but  at  the  end  I  saw  a  demon 
with  his  malicious  and  fiery  smile,  that  seemed  to  warn  and 
welcome  me.  He  looked  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  sim,  that, 
while  it  shone  on  my  path,  increased  the  brilliant  darkness 
of  his  own  figure.  The  feelings  I  have  had  have  been  the 
feelings  of  inspiration. 

How  my  heart  trembled  when  a  recent  critic  said :  "  Perhaps 
thia  is  his  greatest  and  his  last  work."  "  Perhaps,"  I  thought. 
I  felt  as  if  a  fury  had  breathed  on  his  pen  to  warn  and  startle  me. 

The  *  Crucifixion '  is  rubbed  in,  perhaps  it  will  end  where  it 

is  now  stopped. 

Yours  aflTectionately, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

To  Miss  MiTFOBD. 

7th  August,  1823. 

"  I  was  congratulated,"  he  writes,  "  by  many  strangers 
on  regaining  my  freedom.  My  joy  was  not  great.  I  knew  my 
misfortunes  were  caused  by  a  daring  attempt  to  change  the 
taste  of  the  country.  The  nation  had  proved  too  unripe  for 
such  attempts,  and  of  course  I  came  to  the  ground." 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

7th  August,  1823. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  here  I  am  stripped  to  the  bone, 

but  fall  of  health  and  spirit,  with  a  lovely  wife,  a  beautiful 

child,  a  character  to  keep,  and  a  character  to  regain.     What 

shall  I  do?    Nobody  can  tell  me,  and  all  seem  waiting  to 

observe.    I  have  been  offered  to  travel  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 

Land,  and  to  Italy,  but  I  will  not.     I  will  not,  the  moment  I 

get  free,  fly  from  my  country.     I  will  prove  that  I  can  stay  in 

it    It  will  be  the  most  judicious  plan  to  change  a  little  my 

proceedings — to  secure  a  resource  by  my  own  labours  before 

I  finish  the  *  Crucifixion.'     I  have,  therefore,  gone  into  humble 

lodgings,  and  shall  begin  a  moderate-sized  picture  of  some 

great  subject.     I  must  own  I  feel  more  the  want  of  my  books 

than  prints  or  casts.    The  back  of  a  book  often  excites  asso- 
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ciatifiMy  and  iiutant  reference  fixes  paseaees  in  tout  brain. 
^)h !  the  ^^fiiiv  of  trying  to  remember  with  nothing  to  refer 
to!  It  H  the  fthf.-^rl  and  the  thamb-^crew.  Bot,  alas!  t^) 
M:]K%ThU:  me  frr^m  a  jrigjintic  canva-s  is  tearinir  the  soul  by  fi)roe 
^;fore  iu  time.  Your  friend  is  wp-inir  in  thinking  the  sale  <»f 
my  urorks  cnt  me.  They  are  painfeJ.  That  is  enonjrh.  I 
know  that  if  Art  ri«sea  here,  it  must  rise  on  the  principles  of 
*  I)e:.tatiis '  and  *  Lazarus.'  I  re-t  content  on  this.  Gml  pie- 
!V;r^'o  th^rm  from  fire!  I  ani  content  to  let  them  take  their 
fat';.  If  I  waM  certain  of  perishing  in  the  mMst  of  the  *Crnci- 
fixion/  I  would  paint  it,  but  there  is  no  glorj'  in  getting  into 
pri-^'in  again.* 

To  Miss  JIiTFOirD. 

12th  September,  1823. 

Yon  will  certainly  npoil  me,  with  your  kind  letters  and 
your  flatt'rring  prxitry.  Many  thanks.  It  is  a  consolation  to  find 
MTirrio  friends  thinking  highly  of  one,  while  so  many  seem  to  be 
thinking  ill.  I  heartily  wish  my  "golden  hour "  may  come. 
My  d^j^ir,  I  would  pay  my  debts,  and  plunge  into  solitude  and 
]H'iu;fi,  ...  I  have  ma^lo  a  sketch  of  a  friend,  in  chalk,  and 
havo  l>een  paid  for  it ;  the  first  time  I  ever  took  money  for  a 
drawing  in  my  life.  I  felt  a  wrench  of  feeling,  but  my  own 
n-ilr-rtions  proved  to  me  it  was  more  manly  and  honourabh?  to 
tak*'  inon(!y  for  a  drawing  than  to  borrow  it.  I  have  begun  a  jjor- 
tniit;  in  shfirt,  I  will  do  anything  in  my  Art  to  kc*ep  out  of 
d*:Iit,  and  avoid  the  horror  and  meanness  of  owing  my  8upj)«irt 
to  my  friffiids.  While  I  had  a  great  object  I  pursuc^l  that 
only,  in  the  hi»[H5  of  public  8upix)rt  in  the  end  carrying  n!<^ 
throiigli,  and  I  ff;lt  justified  then  in  asking  assistance;  but  I 
will  do  nothing  of  that  kind  again  until  my  own  labours  have 
plar'#<l  UK!  a1^)ve  the  want  of  assistance. 

To  Miss  MiTFORi). 

Soptom>>er,  182:^. 

Synii)atliise,  my  dear  Madam,  with  my  jHJor  lay-figun\ 
III'  wlio  IniH  JMiriHJ  the  grave-clothes  of '  Lazarus,'  the  shield  of 

*  Niv<tIIh  l<HH,  lluTc  (fiTi  Im'  no  «loiil»t  tl'at  his  rrul  ^K'^in'  nt  this  mument  w:i* 
in  •'«»  \n\rk  to  liiH  Htrif»|M<l  hounr,  niul  "  witlioiit  ft  hIomI  (o  Hit  on,"  tiiii.ih  *Tho 
rrncillxion.'  It' li«>  hud  not  iN><>ii  inarri<^l  lir  woiiM  h:iv(>  certainly  done  «m».  In 
II  MiiliKi'«|ui  lit  Mtcr  to  MJHfl  Alitford  (llth  April,  ISJS)  ho  a«lniiti»  th;tt  thi«  vai 
hiH  nul  wIhIi,  but  that  he  faik-d  to  fierHuadc  my  niotlur  to  conR'Dt.— Ki>. 
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'  DentatoSy'  and  the  drapery  of '  Macbeth/  is  now  buttoned  up  in 
a  black  coat  and  waistcoat !  I  declare  to  you  his  awful,  stiff 
misery  of  appearance  made  me  melancholy.  Alas!  how  are 
the  mighty  Mien !  Behold  him  with  a  coat  and  cravat,  and 
a  waistcoat — ^stiff,  graceless,  and  a  dandy !  Voot  lay-figure ! 
Thou  art  bound  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  thy  master's 
ambition,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  I  fear,  before  thou  art  in 
boots !  •  .  . 

I  have  finished  a  half-length;  painted  the  coat  to  per- 
fection, the  cravat  unrivalled,  the  hand  admirably,  the  head  as 
it  ought  to  be.  My  sitter  is  a  worthy  man,  has  paid  me  a  fair 
price;  so  that  dear  Mary  and  I  and  Frank  jog  along,  and 
pay  our  butcher  regularly.  We — Mary  and  I — take  it  in  turns 
to  clean  brushes  and  palette,  and  then  we  read,  romp,  walk,  or 
sit  down  and — ^laugh  I  Is  not  this  the  perfection  of  the  thing  ? 
Have  I  been  to  prison  for  nothing  ?  But,  alas  I  remembranco 
of  what  I  am,  what  I  was,  and  what  I  may  be,  sometimes  creeps 
izu  I  realise  by  night  in  my  dreams  what  my  day  woefully 
dispels.  I  scarcely  close  my  eyes  but  I  am  immediately  trans- 
ported before  my  '  Cracifixion '  standing  on  my  high  steps,  in 
my  large  room,  painting  with  demoniac  fury.  I  talk  so  loud 
in  my  sleep,  and  utter  such  incongruous  noises,  I  wake  myself, 
and  disturb  the  house.     Oh,  believe  me,  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

.  •  •  .  This  is  a  letter,  as  usual,  about  nothing  but  myself.  \ 
What  are  you  about?  Hazlitt  was  up  last  week  from  Fonthill, 
where  Phillips  has  fixed  him  to  write  up,  for  fifty  guineas, 
what  he  wrote  down  from  his  conscience  last  year.  He  came 
to  town  for  a  night  or  two,  and  passed  nearly  the  whole  of 
each  in  watching  Sally's  door !  He  had  another  flame,  who  is 
at  Hampton :  down  he  went  to  tempt  her  for  Gretna,  but  her 
brother,  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  happened  to  be  with  her ;  and 
"  oflScers,"  said  Hazlitt,  "  you  know,  are  awkward  fellows  to 
deal  with ! "     Oh,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario ! 

Is  this  not  divine?    But  still  nobody  is  like  him. 
Wilkie  is  going  to  paint  the  King  in  his  Highland  costume. 
The  King  lamented  Raebum  should  have  died  hefore  he  Iwd 
done  this  I 

Boyal  sympathy ! 

[In  his  review  of  Shelley's  works,  Hazlitt  had  spoken  of 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron  as  "  a  band  of  immortals."    This 
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To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

7th  NoTeiubcr,  1823. 
The  other  dtiy,  while  Frank  was  lying  on  hia  bed  in  the 
nursery,  a  little  robin  hopped  in.  I  caught  it,  caged  it,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  it  began  to  "dit!  dit!"  This  note  seized 
hold  of  the  boy's  inmgination ;  and  lost  night  when,  like  a 
good  old  papa,  I  got  out  in  the  dark  to  give  him  eometbing  to 
drink,  the  instant  he  felt  my  rough  hand,  which  he  knew  \ 
not  hia  mother's,  after  he  had  satisfied  his  thirst,  he  | 
his  cheek  against  my  band — half-asleep  as  he  was— and  in  a 
small  treble  voice,  like  a  flageolet,  said  "'  Dittey !"  with  a  sort  of 
sparkling  chuckle.  Is  he  not  a  darling  ?  It  was  so  cheerful, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dark  night,  when  most  children  would  have 
cried,  that,  I  privately  tell  you — at  whicb  you  must  not  laugh 
— I  hugged  him  well.' 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  Greek  Tragedies.  Judging  only 
of  the  sense,  the  plots,  characters,  and  expressions;  and  being 
unable  to  judge  of  the  effect  these  must  have  had  on  Greek 
audiences  from  the  associating  power  of  the  wonls  alone  of 
their  divine  language — my  opinion  is,  they  are  too  systematic. 
The  characters  seem  to  walk  about  as  speaking-trumpets  for 
the  author  to  blow  his  moral  axioms  through.  They  are  ad- 
mitted for  the  purpose;  they  spout  philosophy  like  schoolboys; 
and  end  as  if  they  feared  that  paasion  might  make  them  for- 
get the  instructions  they  had  received. 

They  are  put  forward  to  illustrate  some  settled  moral  before- 
hand ;  they  do  not  seem  to  act  from  impulse,  and  let  a  moral 
be  inferred  from  the  consequences.  But  yet  there  are  scenes 
—grand,  picturesque,  daring — equal  to  Shakespeare.  !)o  you 
know  the  '  Agamemnon '  of  ^achylns  ?  Do  you  remember 
that  sublime  passage  nbere  Cassandra  is  driven  in  by  Aga- 
memnon, and  nhen  she  is  desired  to  enter  the  palace,  starts 
back  and  shrieks,  "  Apollon  I  Apollon ! "  The  Chorus  asks  her 
why  sbe  starts?    "  I  smell  blood  in  that  bouse — like  the  scent 

'  Ijiter  i)n  he  reconl*  hrnr  hp  triea  to  teoph  bU  inn  the  alpbabct,  anrl  fiiitg,  as 
tnneh.  I  mancct.  (tdbi  Uib  impetieoTO  of  (ho  tutor  as  frrm  any  olliir  eaose.  "  I 
raunot  get  Frank  tii  attend  t^  hia  letter*.  '  A,'  'There'e  iiii  organ,  pnyn — in  the 
Birset— hnrkl'  'B,'  '  Give  me  brush  to  paintwith.'  'C  "Ah!  Iherp's  a  fly, 
I've  got  him.'  '  D.'  'Papa,  why  do  you  wonr  ipe^ttaeleB?'  Ac,  An.  And  ao  it 
flf<*9  un  till  1  get  up  and  tninble  bead  over  het-la  for  oonsalatioD.  Whatever  roa 
do.  never  keep  a  school  !  I  ibnuld  be  tranaported  tat  thumping  the  b<^i."— En, 
VOL.  II.  O 
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■'drawing,  or  design.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  I  could  go 
on  like  Polonius,  for  my  heart  is  at  last  bitter.  What  am  1  to 
do  ?  Croker  and  Sir  Charles  Long  said,  "  Yon  never  painted 
portraits!"  Well,  I  have  painted  one,  itisadmired,  but  neither 
Croker  nor  Sir  Charles  come  to  sit.  Others  said,  "  His  wotka 
are  too  largo."  I  hare  now  sent  out  one  ('  Silenus ')  the  size 
of  my  first  picture  which  Thomaa  Hope  purchased,  and  of 
'  Dentatus,'  which  Lord  Miilgrave  bought,  and  yet  nobody  buys 
'  Silenus,'  and  nobody  will,  A  youth  of  genius  unshattered  by 
misfortune  is  an  object  of  tope,  but  a  man  scarred  by  trouble, 
and  branded  by  a  prison,  disposes  the  world  to  stamp  him  into 
the  earth  that  it  may  get  rid  of  a  trouble  and  a  reproach.  .  .  . 
1  have  never  been  desponding,  though  I  have  had  enough  to 
kill  two  men  of  ordinary  spirit,  because  I  was  young,  and 
because  time  before  me  only  added  vigour  and  maturity  j  but 
now,  what  have  I  to  htipe  from  time  but  two  or  three  years  of 
problematical  health  and  strength,  and  then  the  gradual 
approach  to  decay  and  imbecility.  .  .  .  Knowing  what  1  could 
have  done,  and  what  I  could  yet  do ;  knowing  I  sboidd  have 
been  an  honour  to  my  country;  knowing  that  i  have  done  little 
but  save  my  name  from  oblivion  by  a  few  miserable  works, 
imperfect  and  unequal,  the  restdt  of  a  perpetual  grasping 
struggle  with  want,  can  you  wonder  at  my  feelings  ?  If  I  had 
not  a  body  of  iron,  a  heart  of  steel,  and  a  mind  of  fire,  1  should 
long  since  have  been  dead,  and  die  I  shall  at  last  from  the 
agonies  of  racked  ambition. 

Wilkie  and  Chantrey  were  always  more  violent  than  I  was, 
and  if  they  had  stood  by  me  we  would  have  given  the  country 
a  shock.  But  they  shrunk ;  and  although  they  explained  their 
reasons  to  me,  ease,  tranquillity,  and  self-interest  were  their 
guides.     Peace  attend  them ! 

We  are  all  of  us  low.  I  tore  the  leaves  out  of  my  Journal 
because  I  have  no  money  to  buy  paper.  Had  1  not  a  pupil  at 
so  much  a  lesson  we  should  have  starved. 

Yoiu^,  in  bittemesa  of  spirit, 

B.  R.  Havdon. 

Tii  Miss  MiTFOKD. 

SlBtM&y,  1821 
While  one  of   the  "  family  "  was  sitting,  last  week,  a 
hearty    weather- beaten,    un sophisticated    fine    creature,    who 
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I  have  not  yet  read  Byron's  'Conversations,'  but  there  was 
an  anecdote  is  one  of  the  extracts  which  confirms  what  I  heard 
long  since,  but  which  I  could  not  depend  on  before.     Hi>  had 

an  aversion  to  see  women  ea^.     Colonel was  at  Byron's 

house  in  Piccadilly,  l^y  Byron  in  the  room  and  "  luncheon  " 
was  brought  in — veal  cutlets,  Ac.  SSbe  bef^an  eating.  Byron 
turoeti  round  in  disgust  and  said,  "Gormandizing  l»eust!"  and 
taking  up  the  tmy,  threw  tho  whole  luncheon  into  the  hall. 
Lady  Byron  cried,  and  left  the  room. 

Byron  hated  to  bo  iuterru|ited  when  be  was  writing,  then 
why  did  she  interrupt  him  ?  Because  she  thought  it  a  whim. 
To  her  and  her  dear  delightful  maid  it  might  appear  a  whim, 
but  if,  at  that  moment,  bo  was  conceiving  some  beautifnl 
thoughts,  what  can  you  think  of  a  woman  who,  for  some  trifle, 
would  interrupt  her  husband's  conceptions  ?  I  have  never  said  a 
cold  thing,  much  more  a  harsh  one,  to  Mary,  but  if  she  bad 
come  into  my  room  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  roast  mutton 
for  dinner  when  I  was  conceiving  *  Lazarus,'  I  think  she  would 
never  have  come  in  a  second  time.*  Setting  aside  that, 
women  of  rank  and  family  are  not  "fitted  for  "Love  and 
Genius."  Their  pride,  their  importance,  their  habits  of 
separate  rooms,  footmen,  carriages,  maids,  and  confidaulos,  are 
inconsistent   with   the   care   a   man  of  genius   requires.     But 

•mm  that.  oT  the  '  oirole,'  Hoore  wns  really  th?  onl;  one  opimged  to  the  dcatrue- 
tirm  of  Bvtod'b  JouriioL  Tbe  \-Mmt  in  qoevtion  are  dftU'd  IDth  Mn;.  1S24,  utd 
Uih  October,  blank,  and  are  addresaed  reepuctiToly  to  Mr.— uricrwanU  8ir  Itnbert 
WiUool  Horton,  and  In  thi>  editor  of  the  *  Academy.'  In  thtse  Iclten  thu  Meam. 
tluFtny  ei|ilain  that  Byron'i  Hg,  JoiiriiBl  did  not  at  thu  limu  t£  Byron'n  Ueutli 
belong  to  Mmre,  but  liad  become  Mr.  Hurray's  "own  firivBte  property"  by  por- 
Tha«e  rn)ni  Ho»re  in  1321,  undt^r  certain  muditiond,  irhicb  conditions  Muore 
allowed  lo  Inpge :  and  that  Mr.  Unmy,  Mnioi,  in  eottB»|uence  \X  the  fi^lure  dt 
Bloore  lo  redeem  the  MSS.,  »aa  at  liberty  "  \a  diHpme  of  the  USS."  as  li« 
"  thought  proppr."  Mr.  Hurray  then  atates  to  Mr.  Horton  that  bis  ''  regard  for 
Lord  Byrun'a  memory,  and  mj  respect  for  bU  snrTiting  family,  mode  mo  mora 
anzioOB  that  tbe  memoin  abomd  be  ilnmediatiily  destroyed,  KiDce  it  vac  aurmiaed 
that  tbeii  pnblii'stion  might  be  injurinui  to  tbe  fonwr,  and  psinKil  to  the  latt«r. 
At  I  Diynelf  scrtipnlously  refrained  fmm  tookinK  into  the  memoin,  I  oannot 
fnim  my  own  kouwledgo  say  wholber  such  an  opinion  of  Ibe  oontenti  wu  emreot 
or  not ;  it  was  enongh  for  me  that  the  friends  ot  Lord  and  Lndy  Byron  nniled  In 
wiobing  for  Iheir  dedlruction.  Wk^  Mr.  Maore  ■Aould  have  wubed  to  pmtrvt  tltem 
I  did  uol  and  will  not  inquire ;  but  having  satiafli'd  mj^stlf  that  he  bnd  no  right 
whateTet  in  Ihcm.  I  was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  making,  by  apeen- 
DJan  ncriHre  on  my  tert,  some  return  for  the  honour,  and,  I  muit  add,  tht 
prv^  whii'b  I  bud  denvrd  from  LonI  Byiou'i  patronage  and  friendidiip." 

We  have  all  of  lu  beard  ct  a  lame  ci<?uBe,  but,  as  Ilannilial  naid  Of  the  proly 
old  man,  "sui-fa  u  one  sa  tbls— never,"  (See  Appendix,  EIm'b  'Life  of  Loid 
Byron.') — Ep. 

■  Haydan  did  himself  lujiutlee  hcrr'.  He  was  most  patient  and  fbrbearlug 
!■  bia  p^nting-room  under  interruptions," — Ed. 
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every  wind  blows  ictelligence  that  we  are  right  in  our  esthn^H 
tion  of  Byron's  ciiaracter.  ^| 

[An  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  foUows : — ]  H 

A  friend  of  mine  has  been  spending  some  time  at  S^| 
Walter  Scott's.  Scott  is  liable  to  great  intmsions  of  ere^j^l 
kind.  A  stupid  chattering  fellow  got  at  him  by  a  letter,  afll^| 
stayed  a  week.  He  was  a  great  bore,  and  my  biend  aa^| 
another  visitor  were  obliged  one  day  to  retire  to  a  wisdow  HH 
avoid  laughing  outright.  Sir  Walter  hobbled  op  to  them  aa4  * 
said,  "  Come,  come,  young  gentlemen,  be  more  respectfiil.  I 
assure  you  it  requires  no  small  talents  to  be  a  decided  hort." 
I  like  this !  there  is  the  geniality  of  the  "  Unknown  "  in  it. 

From  Miss  Mitkord. 

and  Norember.  ia». 

I  have  just  Bniahed  Lord  Byron's  '  Conversations '  (yon  ari- 

going  to  be  very  angry  now),  and  I  find  my  words  of  enthusitsm 

for  the  noble  poet  very  fully  justified  and  bonie  out     To  aiy 

oothini^  of  the  open  and  avowed  profligacy  abroad  and  at  hoiw. 

only  think  of  the  taste  which  the  book  shows — the  eryini: 

down  Keats,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth — the  crying  up 

Moore's  frippery  songs.  Dr.  Johnson's  heavy  criticisms,  and  hi» 

own  dull  plays.     What  he  says  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Wonlfr 

worth  in  particular,  ia  disgusting.     To  fasten  on  the  few  and 

rare  grossnesses  of  Shakespeare,  which  pure-minded  readen 

puss  over  almost  without  consciousness,   and  forget  nil  thst 

there  is  of  divine  in  the  poet  of  the  world ;  and  to  pitch  on  » 

few  faults  of  system  in  Wordsworth,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  if  )ie 

was  no  poet  at  all.     Fifty  years  hence  our  descendants  will  m« 

which  is  remembered  best,  the  author  of  the  '  Excursion,'  if  pf 

I    'Childe  Harold.'     But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  tbr 

1    power  of  adminition.  the  organ  of  veneration ;  to  have  bed  • 

cold,  sneering,  vain,  Voltairish  person,  charitable  as  faros  monn 

I    went,  and  liberal  so  far  as  did  not  interfere  with  his  uristocnti<' 

J  notions,   hut   very   derisive,  very  un-English,  very   Boornful. 

'  Captain  Medwyn  speaks  of  his  suppressed  laugh.     How  ol- 

pleasant  an  idea  that  gives!     The  only  thing  that  doe«  hic: 

much  credit  in  the  whole  book  is  his  hearty  adtniratioo  I'f 

Soott.    But  Scott  did  not  interfere  with  him."    If  Sir  Walt'  f 
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i  been  such  it  poet  as  Wordsworth,  we  shotild  have  seen.     1 

ktuld  have  wagered  that  he  would  not  have  admired  the  head 

'  Lazams,'  unless  to  cry  down  some  one  else,  or  unleeB  you 

1  painted  his  portruit  and  Hattered  him.     Then,  his  opinion 

f  prowess !    Well,  1  think  this  book  will  have  one  good  effect, 

\  will  disenchant  the  whole  ses.   How  very  amusing  Hazlitt's 

tersare,  with  their  good  things  and  their  bad  things!   Where 

e  Und  so  much  admirable  sense  and  so  much  sheer  non- 

D  the  same  space  as  is  comprised  in  the  letter  which  talks    1 

)  absurdly  of  national  prejudice,  and  so  finely  of  the  burial- 

nuiid  of  Pere-la-Chaise  ?    This  is  a  letter  for  twenty.     I  have 

felt  them  myself.     Say  everything  that  is  kindest  and  tinest 

r  ns  all  to  Mrs.  Haydon,  and  believe  me  always  most  faithfully 

hd  affectionately  yours, 

^  J[.  K.  M. 


To  Miss  MiTFOllD. 

Tou  are  unjust,  depend  upon  it,  in  your   estimate  of 
q'b  poetry,  and  wrong  in  your  ranking  \A'ord8wortii  beyond 
There  are  things  in  Byron's  jxretry  so  exquisite,  that 
/  or  five  hundred  years  hence  they  will  be  read,  felt,  and 
lored  throughout  the  world."     I  grant  that  Wordsworth  is 
p  pure  and  very  holy,  and  very  orthodox,  and  occasionally    | 
/  elevated,  highly  poetical,  and  oftener  insufferably  obscure,  J 
rched,   dowdy,   anti-human  'and   anti-sympathetic,  but    he  I 
wer  will  be  ranked  above  Byron  nor  classed  with  Milton,  he  I 
"1  not,  indeed.     He  wants  the  constructive  power,  the  lucidw 
>  of  the  greatest  minds,  which  is  as  much  a  proof  of  the 

*  Mj  fother'B  adminticm  of  Byron  vas  sincere.     In  many  poEnta,  snrh  na  hia  ' 

iDB  deecriptitm,  and  hia  practicnl  views  of  men  and  thingB,  my  fslher 

1  Byron  to  WoniBWorth:  he  tLougbt  him  more  human;  and  thon,  I 

4  he  aJmired  his  isolated  pumtion  bij  a  pi^t,    Wimla worth's  nft,  in  hia 

_.ya,  UBS  in  descnbiag  *■  tlioHe  far-reuchiag  and  inteuse  feelingitani)  glimmer- 

1,  and  (loabts  und  fears,  snd  hopes  of  man.  as  leferring  to  what  ho  might  be  \ 

was  bom.  01  what  lie  may  be  hereuftei."    In  his  Journal  Tot  1S15,  my    | 

, .    IB  Dp  Wonlswottli  as  u  "great  being,  vho  will  bcireafter  be  runked  ■■   I 

p  who  had  a  portion  o(  the  spitil  of  the  miglity  ones,  eipeciuUy  MUtun,  bnl  ' 
■■ '  rt  poBBi'™  the  power  of  using  Ibut  npirit  otliorwiae  thiin  witb  reference 
BDd  »o  a*  to  eicita  a  rellei  action  only."— Ed. 
^ Byron  will  be  remembered  longer  by  the  lyrical  pearln  which  are  Katterod 
(opioDaly  through  hi*  poems,  gems  whiph  are  fiimiliar  to  every  reader  of  hia 
''  ,  and  Clin  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  in  thcBe  that  bis  muse  takes  lier 
t  flight ;  these  are  the  portions  of  his  poetry  which  are  jnBtinct  with  tho 
iqnisile  beauty,  nml  eioroiBo  uo  us  the  moat  powerful  spell;  and  we 
iniagine  that  thej  will  ever  fail  to  fill  their  readers  with  rapture." 
»*■  ■  Life  of  Lord  Byton,'  p.  402.)— Ed, 


iiil'U'-irt    iiT(i»r    iu>   ui\    fniifr   ciufcirr.      I    ^W-"r^  tis   selfish 
',,»iiui:«!""i«n      iiif  ufi'ffruirciin    ii:  mr,»im:c  -nzTK-:    ris  "Ciier  in- 
H'!iirt:)».:ir'  1!   tin    iruilti** — -zhi    itejt.uirxl  iTfcLlsii*  *:4  p^ssiotL 
1    v;iif    'iii'M    wuIljiit  v'ti    i.iiL    J-  Ji^  V*^~  :  -mr:  •iiiTc'i  into 
'  5i."i«;,if  s      ,»i  "iipt  ;i    uif    ■  ^TUisuExrtij.c.'  ▼*?  M  tie  head 
<i    Ml*   *.'iiiu.  liiiL  ji.  zi\i  f'rjnjfc  b  '!»rii-TnLrxl  i'.cT  ■>:  ihrr" Cupid 
i.ii'.   i'*"viif       faw^iif?-     i;i«f{;itr.     •  uiui  ::*   "^^c-^  ^  Ler  lovely 
f:i..r..   1. 1 1".    iLrLiiii:    Ij'j:   7i:iUu:iir  m  iLU.  •.;  iiK*r^  iis  while  he 
♦."vi.  ■   ji'jiiji  J. If  ;»v.'i  u:«vi..  bj-  .:'  «ii;*aj:.  ^i^nj  Ir^rr    You 
-firiir-ii  .S'lr  1.1. If  f.;;i.LiK!r?    rr  lUT  '•  .  .  .  i'.i.'r-LjLr  *Lri.i  of  the 
'  •.""..  **♦-    ii?    ui:.    ;    v'iJTf    f'.nLjic     'rL   "VV^ri?"* :r;h"*  &ce 
r* )  )"i«"'.    h'   tiii.'V'f*:,  hif  v*<ai*.  Liji  i^TJi  suJi  ii.  &  I -.-u"!  voice, 
•  '.' •  I    i  »r' -' -«-v;;>  !*      Thar*,  f  t  il:i*i       f.^zjl*  ii.-t  thi#  ex- 
.'.i.iK.r'    fr.'i  ;    i'    iUi"f   r.»u?<^*i   iif   ^  SLtr*--*  ■-:  Beauty."  and 
J.J.'/  M  »'r':ji"-.  J.  I*  )}'*L.r\  iif  TLur:*.  u*  'i:f  ..,i  rTrT-n::-.>!«*-i  roclw, 
I.;-'   V  j:i'-f.  ;.ii  ••7.    j.i«'.   i.if  .•-r.ri:»l-rr  zisi^'zsL'ij^  •i>-Am<V    I 
J*,::  I..;;'!"',  j.liii.i  ^A  irjfv  »ri.!..  "^vrr  ii..»r-.l-  fr>iL  LXidiB^r  him 

;,    '    r>' xf    jtff     i'-^vp...   v.rr.  L^\    lAy   >T-:Tf,  hiir^i.  -lepraviiy, 

.»*:  .',•';:; .    • ' h.:  i  *    : ">-; .  1. 7 " s*..  ■: ii**tf . j . •:_  i^- i  :  i". -r. i>5*.  \o  \V l»p15- 

V    '1^    V  v:   li  .  r.>  :.'•!>..?"•  ,-s»  ■'•  .':;.t;.  :.?..■  •«  •»-:i  ■»  •.•i?  aii-l  ;rra-^.* 

••»  :    :   :.'   ••;.:.■■   iiw't.   :>.c:.  :.>  r '^T.  :   i  >.iii'K:.»>: -i  wiih  him 

i.-    :...;..:•  :■■■ .   >.;  •:>.    >  ..^r-*".  :     :  :.>  ■».:'•.  L.  •J;Eraia">  f.iU- 

'I    1     ■..  ..    ■;    :•'?::      .i   ^i   ::..*  :;r;.  •"::■;  .  "irva  :**f  ?h».-  luJ 

-« :.   *.i  ;.    v-i>4k..-"<*   ^*  "      "V  >:,   :.: :  :"/.>:iii. :  s  ^tav.     Mr?. 

'*'■    :■.-"   :i:.  :.■.'.   i;.*j'i  1  .>i  ••'.s.r...>i   .v.^:.i  i--  !•■■•  p'aLi>ht^].  and 

*»  ■      v  ^.-.t;  fc  "  rt   "■■  ■  ■■  -. iLfi- .' ;  r.  "i  r  v.i  r. ::: :  v-.u. 

'  ■■  .    1  •  r»    V''     ..  r. '.'.'»■  ■  >  -:.-,.:.•  >.**■.  ". 'T-.-i. 
'•'i  ;j.*    .••..■■^.'    v'k.  ':■.::.  h  ^*  I'. :'^'-  :'..r:.: . 
\\t,r.  :r  ■■■■  '  h\ -r ;  i. : ■ . k.^.  ::.;.:  . *.t r.-t :  t ?■»<: rs 
v*  ■■/.    . ..}; :  /..  ;  ,'■*>  ,v.-.  :•  •  -.  rs  *  • 

M  r.  .;  M  }- .  J  ':,..:. -^v:   -f  -  T:.f  I'e*  .*.'  I.:.-:  j«...-L  ~i.i  La.2  lo  lie*  mLkl  ha 
"   II  ll  r-  'ti  ■-    f  i'^'i.  i:.f  i?r*-;  :.::,>■— 

•■•II*  ••■•«•««        *'        ■*'•"■  •■*"!Lf 

\\  ..  .;    ■.*:■•"...    .:  .-k"*.  i  '. !  ..  •  ."■■."..■   *i""  . 
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have  it  in  liis  own  htind.  This  is  different  from  the  first 
edition.  And  as  he  repeated  it  with  Belf-approbution  of  his 
own  heroic  feelings  for  punishing  a  wife  because  she  felt  a 
pang  at  ber  hitsband  going  to  hell  again,  his  own  wife  sat 
cronchi-d  by  the  fire-place  and  chanted  every  line  to  the  echo, 
apparently  c/jiigratulating  herself  at  being  above  the  mortal 
frailty  of  loriug  her  William. 

i'ou  should  make  allowance  for  Byron's  not  liking  Keata. 
He  could  not.     Kcats'a  poetry  was  an  immortal  streteh  beyond 
the  mortal   intensity  of  his  own.     An  intense  egotism,  as  it  I 
were,  was  the  leading  exciter  of  Byron's  genius.     He  could  I 
feel  nothing  for  fauna,  or  satyrs,  or  gods,  or  characters  pas/, 
unletis  the  association  of  them  were  excited  by  some  positive 
natural  scene  where  they  had  actually  died,  written,  or  fought,    i 
AJl  bis  poetry  was  the  result  of  a  deep  feeling  roused  by  what 
passed  before  his  eyes.   Keats  was  a  stretch  beyond  this.   Byron   | 
could  not  enter  into  it  any  more  than  he  could  Shakespeare.' 
He   was  too   frank  to   conceal    his   thoughts.     If  he   really 
admired  Keats  he  would  have  said  sot  (I  am  afraid  I  am  as 
obscure  hero  as  Wordsworth).     So,  in  his  controversy  with 
Bowles,  Byron  really  thought  Pope  the  greater  poet.    He  pre- 
tended that  a  man  who  versified  the  actual  vices  or  follies  was 

*  In  tliia  opii 

irith  Uie  thnraoter  of  ini[irori«Qtion  wbwli  beltinga  to  the  poetry  of  Byron,  thnt  h« 
could  write  onlf  on  Ibe  very  spot,  or  »t  least  tuat  he  muni  receive  on  the  qiot 
inB|iiretioii  for  bia  poettf,  stuJ  then,  almitt  itnninliaUJy.  fenenU  ralawi,  oumiiiit 
it  to  pnper:  lie  could  not  difpt&aewitli  ihe  immediate  itiimiliu  wbicli  lie  reaeived 
rram  the  eitemal  world.  ,  .  .  He  ottea  said  lie  could  rieecribe  iinly  what  be  bod 
ttMa  lit  eiperienced.  .  .  .  Aeoording  to  bis  vIkv,  the  {loet,  before  be  oaald 
iie«cril>e  tbem,  ehunlil  have  eiperirDcedoll  feelingd  and  pniMiona:  Ibe  poet  Rbould 
lire  his  awn  poetrj.  .  ,  .  Mere  Inveotion  is,  bo  luiyB,  the  tali^nt  of  h  liar,  and  all 
flttioiu  were  n&tcful  b>  lUm  which  were  merai  flcLions.  ,  .  .  All  liU  poems  were 
written,  wheTi  the  fit  of  inspiration  was  upon  him,  with  the  utmuBt  rajiidit;,  and 
an  it  were  at  one  cast ;  even  the  Cantos  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  and  of  '  Don  Juan,' 
wbiob  came  forth  separately,  not  ezuepteil.  If  the  first  attempt  failrd  he  would 
never  proceed  to  a  second ;  atid  the  ncaatiug  of  the  tliird  act  of  *  Manfred,'  which 
onauionrd  bim  extnuinUuar}'  lroul>le,  la  the  cal;  example  of  n  de|iarlure  from  bl* 
praotioe.  Ho  oflen  m^B, '  (  must  either  mahe a  spoon ur  spoil  a  horn,'  Yet  mora 
Forcihly  be  oompnrca  liimaelf  ti>  a  tiger :  '  If  I  mias  the  first  spring  1  go  grumbling 
back  to  my  jnngte  again." "  {EIio'b  ■  Life  of  Lord  Byron.'  400-1.>— Eo. 

t  Wliile  Keats  lived  Ujron  abuse.!  him  b<artily,  called  bb  poetiy  "drivelling 
idiotism."  an>l  threatened  to  "  skin  him,"  if  tlio  reviewer*  did  not.    But  after  hfi 


nil,'  beaubsii^iieiitlyBdmiitodthat  it  was  Kents's    // 
"liardlr  permitted  me  to  do  juatioii  to  bia  own    , 7    /    ] 
tactic  fojijieries  of  bis  style,  ymt  undoubtedly  ot   J  / 


geiiiDS  vhicb.  laaigri  all  the  fautaxtic  f< . , 

gn»t  promise.  His  fragment  of  *  Hyperioa'  aeetna  actually  inspired  by  tlio 
'Iltiinii,  and  i»  a«  sublime  aa  Maohyiaa.  He  is  a  Inns  to  our  literature."  (See 
Bjron'a'LifeaiidLettiKi' also  Lord  UuughtO'ninKeotii's'LifuaudLettera.'} — £i>.   , 


^,  r:n/d\!£SPOXD£.\'C£  0.-' 

J  Trr-ntpr.  untl  mure  moral  p4)ei  that  he  wao  inTenteii  :i  ;it.-t. 

j.vi-iiN'ii    riiiimctors    ^viucii    \jy   their   action    -ii    •  Aeii  ratr 

!'H|ii«'<*r|  ;i  I'iitAstroptio  irom  wnicii  u  niorai  was iiiieip?«L  ITiiia 
if  ..iifr*  .iKiuvii  the  rf*ai!ii  oi  iiia  iroiuus-  .  .  . 

To  ^I:Sd  illTFORD. 

y.i  .iau;).  :?2i. 

i  iisivf*  \\iiii  :i  liorrid  woek  with  ;l  mothLT  :Lud  ;.i::iit 
'!<^ll^''l^tf■r«l  I  Miimma  r<?rmfcmoert7i(j  hersi^u  :i  Ufuiitv  :  Sailv  ici 
iii-t-*-v.  .vr..  .M'»-  in:r  a  matron.     I'liey  -ay,  "'♦'h!  :hi>  is  -ai-n* 

iiit.Ltilc  tii    mainmas  :iire.  *  .mti  "  *hat  nts   iminima^  rmit*    •! 

ill-'"  lint  luiUiima  ilijes  nt)i  jiirnie.  Dutsev  md  >ailv.  ind 
!Ji/n  :inil  r.iTt.v  u;int  "mammal     Mamma  wiinta   !iers**il  .iS 

In-  j'iok«'<l  .vlHrii  -in;  wart  fJetsev  s  .iire,  ami  lapa  :»^ii  in  ='»v»^ 
'til  iii-r.  -n  f  :ini  «iiatnieto<i  to  death.  I  Lav*.'  a  ^nnit  :nm«i 
i«.  •■Jiinr.  Ikt  'Airii  a  iMnir  i't*arfl  like  >alvator.  :ind  -aN .  "  Huil'-j 
iittf  \'\fti  i,\  ,1  lit  .irr(»mijammeiit.  * 

'  .in  'HI  \nnMrr.*  :i'_*  idds  -ii  'tk  -hiW.  I^*j5.  ••hat  [ 
:i;ni-«':iti' TMii'tiMit-. 'X'Mrjt  i'urtraits  -i  'i*  v<r  T»e«#im*.  [  ff^-i  iur.- 
■..!:■. ift   '{lilt    ■'.•■rv   ■'iirtnat    ';unt».'r.    i'  'lirn*  ".<*  "''irir-irir". 

i  ..I*  .  iiii-"!iMii  Aiii-Tlii-r  'inT''  >«•  n  ui  'ii"  '"♦•rTur**!?  -'i  !:\i.ii-s. 
iir  '..rtiirt-  '"iijii  :.)  Muit  ■■!  irMiTL^niir  -  ur  'ini?h  ivirr  v-il: 
.-.J  1 1  !"*  'ii  '(iDx  'III*  ^MhiiiLT.  :'ii«»tii.'  .'.inirv  ti  ^iiuf  *ion>'iu 
r't'hi-       X"'   .••>   .iiiin     ■;iii    'n^    lU    :H.«i.i«'"t   mail   viii*  :>    i  :)«'Mil.ir 

p.''t!-:iit-y»:iint«-r.       His    i»rartiiM*    s     'Ui. ntiniiai    '.it*  ....  I 

■  !..   M'it.  'iMvipHi-   jinrtrait :   I  "iil;.  -It.jn  *    :ikc  :r.      I  mi  a^iapt'^d 

r  ,\\  kiii-w  til* '-JO  .irr^  nut  irtrftati<'ns.  Y  pii  kni-w  I  aI\\;iV'S 
tii'.'i'/lit  -n.  it  is  ••iiriiiiiH.  init  I  dt»  ai't  rh  nk  anv  man  in 
til--  Vrt.'ii'  tiif  iii'j'lM'^'t  liiiiry.  "Vi*r  -iicfrj-f^di-d  ••'•mpif.-t*  Iv  in 
ri..-*r.:  t  t,irii»tin'r  ilMtfi-riuc  iiiii'tinni.  I -in  qiT, -xi.'i^pt  l»a|'iiA<-l. 
Jv>ii't''r-;  \'.  liu  .ipi'  •!•)  iVuin  riu*  n:itJir»^  t.i'  rh^^ir  pr:n«:iplv>iif  usiiiu 
r.  iT'irr  ,  .in-  t'*'*  .ipt  A  h^'Ti  ti-.i-y  '^iimt-  ti'  use  h--r  as  an  in«livitlual, 
f.,  h'-  t'M.  ffiiirh  -ao.  A«<  a  rii-t«.ri:d  p;dntt*r  you  kt-ep  the 
I  |.  rn'  Tit-  ''ftlv  ^'f  wli/it  v^»ii  h>iv»-  ^»••^•r^•  v«;ii,  and  make  a  hoatl, 
it  fliMiT".  '.r  Mfi  /■vpr"*-?i'»fi  t^itjdly  riitY»T^nt  a.s  to  likeufss,  an-l 

*    f  l.r'iiu'li' "'    tn"'    l»  lf^f^i  fn   Mi**'^  MUT'ipI   at   tliin  {MTiod   thoro  nrr  muiy 
I  ,.    .l»|.^  f  \yft  -Hvi  f>f  liiu  trii*'  fM'llnj;  'm  lln-  Hii)ije<'i  ofiMirlrait  paintin}:.—  Er. 
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yet  the  model  has  been  of  the  greatest  use.  Now,  with  such 
habits,  you  come  to  a  model  which  must  be  like  and  yet  poeti- 
cally so — to  make  it  like,  you  check  your  fancy,  and  not  being 
able  to  make  it  absolutely  poetical  from  want  of  practice,  from 
want  of  tact,  are  not  able  to  make  it  sufficiently  poetical  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  your  sitter,  and  yet  sufficiently  like  to 
please  his  friends.  The  consequence  is  you  become  too  indi- 
vidual, and  please  neither. 

A  great  portrait  painter  should  not  be,  must  not  be,  a  man 
of  the  highest  imaginative  power.  Titian,  Vandyke,  Velasquez, 
Keynolds,  possessed  no  more  imagination  than  was  requisite  to 
lift  a  little  the  being  before  their  eyes.  Kaphael,  Correggio, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Julio  Romano's  powers  were  adequate  to 
elevate  man  to  his  original  essence,  and  by  rejecting  all  the 
accidents  of  disease  and  degeneration  which  have  degraded  his 
being,  restored  him  to  his  essential  beauty,  and  his  essential 
essence. 

K  they  touched  Art  it  was  on  this  principle,  and  when  they 
touched  it  on  any  other,  strange  as  it  may  be  seen,  but  it  is 
true,  their  imagination  seemed  to  leave  them  when  they  could 
not  exert  it  to  its  full,  and  when  they  clogged  it  with  more 
than  was  necessary  of  the  common  individualities  of  our 
nature. 

I  except  one  portrait  by  Elaphael,  Julius  If.,  where  he  seems 
to  have  hit  the  thing  in  expression,  but  in  expression  only. 
Every  other  is  nothing  absolutely  but  a  mass  of  littleness  and 
individualities.  Reynolds,  Vandyke,  Titian,  and  Velasquez 
sailed  with  masterly  skill  only  when  they  kept  in  sight  of  land. 
Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Julio  Romano's  powers  were 
developed  only  when  they  left  it.  Reynolds  and  Vandyke,  and 
occasionally  Titian,  would  make  a  dash  into  the  great  ocean, 
but  it  was  only  occasionally,  and  they  never  seemed  so  happy 
or  so  heroic  as  when  the  setting  sun  showed  them  the  shore 
which  guided  them.  This  is  my  opinion  of  the  reason  why  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  Art  have  not  been  the  greatest  portrait 
painters,  and  why  the  great  portrait  painters  have  not  been  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  Art. 

I  think  my  'Pharaoh'  will  be  my  best  picture  without 
doubt,  and  so  you  will  think,  and  so  will  the  public.  The  boy, 
the  girl,  and  the  mother  are  successful.  My  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as  I  painted  the  mother,  and  so  have  the  eyes  of  others 


■i'j xjcjLyFC-yL'EJiCj^  Of 


&:-v  '.4  :<  'i:-ari.  I  hikr**-  pon:  ih.*i  otl  iemjit  bnzying  his  face  in 
L\'>  :i-.iikk.  kZfi  ZLj  Li-sufe  zrJsL  wq^j  cul  'Xilv  >p<;ik  a  word  or  two, 
;.■••  'k-.vi  jk3  -•;  iia«i  fiU'L  *  ?•:•;■  ir — piX'r-""  Is  will  do,  depend  upon 
15.  r.v  :c.l  ■:uirfeii*cr  rrif^i:  ia-i  Lori  Egremont  said,  '^It  is 
y  .;.:   tn'sis*"      t:  i*  ^r.^fj*  aL-r  ;i  '^.-maii^I'ja,  I  will   paint  a 

ivfir!*   at;.  I  z*\\kz  /./npr.  a*  aa-.'^a  tie  riotim  of  delusion  as 

^ri-.T     \\  i.ib3  >jfc*  cL^.;.r.':-Al  PiinMz  b»e«L  xo  me  but  a  delicious 

u-r/.y^iA!:;.;/:.  ^.v»:i  >.L  n-i'  ?».iirji^  co^c  mv  plunge  into  dark- 

c.^js-^  r;..^:.*  •::*•  tjlv cv  Jk-Cui*  jji^i  iir»*.iIoaz.     I  am  now  the  same 

A.*  A5  <*;'t  fir.  y;'!ir*  i-i.L  vitii  t  ^?e'i  ^>  ^hui  myself  up  in  the 

i-ATTjiS.  A.7..;  ir**.  i»r.»I  rii?*:-.  Aii  salt  :•>  ciTself.  and  swell  with 

CAr..':.i^>  i\:\;sai":.v:-  -.T.  A  'ri.T.  icti  wiiAS  '.-AIL  W  Said  of  mv  ?oin^  on 

K'  V.  w  ■•  5..v.'.vi::.  o^'  •v.-rr  z.-zi  I  hATr  .."riiokei.  at  least  three  out 

<:i  :'•.;:  \*«;-   S-.v/c  iL'.-vi  w  "^j.  a  irv.  iwskv.  withered  kernel. 

A  :;:•'.•/  5^-r.v.  :t;»  :>  .v^:  wtciiz^-iAv,     l^rink  our  healths,  as 
•  •   •  > 


T:  Miss  MrrfVEJ?. 

I  SAW  KfA-  .c  M-r.iAv  r.>*i:.  SL:i*>?  O.  P.  I  never  was 
•.r.  <:.:':.  at.  v.vt.iat.  N.i  ':.?iV-.r.^  az.v  relish  to  let  mv  chest- 
h  V  Vt:  ;7:>s>4.:«'.  •.;:.'  r.v  ':ii..:'k<\ -:.-■,  I  relLn  iu'>hn:^  the  pit.  and 
>.::^:y  wc  :";■.••  >::v.^^'.-:  : .  r  a  r-.r^-.-:,  ru>hi-»i  to  the  Ix^xt-s. 
Ivt-y:  :r.  r.*.^  v;  *.:  ■. :  :;.*>,  :■;  j-::  iz.i^.  the  stm-am,  I  ruJelv 
*•:•.■.•>■?'♦•.  A  *..\;v  vh-:V..M:  -.v.tAr. : ,:  ::.  She  was  sij  enraire*!  at 
t..*  TV.  it  TtS'i  V :  :%-::%*:•  t.iv  !>;:.■>:  .vn:  Khin-i.  and  •-■n  •L-aoh  side 
V :  „■.  r.  w-.v.  v.  »^<  '.v.iv:.  ;aV*:'  :r  :u  :1>:  ;  >--5s?urv,  that  rt-ndep.-i 
t '.: .  ". >,  > : . .  As' : v. a .*. y .  «  . : >.  *: . . 7  --. . !>:  L^; li.^i:^-  hand.  Klal- »\iTi-i 
i:\\  \\i'^^,  >Wi.AT:-.c  .^'-i  >i.v*- lir.^,  •*'::: :h  ^.:  c».ur?-r  U-inir  con- 
>•'.  MS  I  I.szT^v'..  '.  ivr-.  ^^ •.:':•.:*-:  a  iiiumiiir.  but  felt  Li^rhly 
h  r.  i^"'..  :h  v.^':-.  ■:v:'.>.A'.:r.^  a  hvATtv  L4ii:::h  at  her  iWble 
l>..i.:-.r.j.  i  ATT'.A^;-  A:t': r  .'ArruVir:'  vAm-.-  ui\  anl  it  was  a  hiirh 
t>;i:  :.-■  wACoh :::-;  :•::?..:•;:'.;■!:  ;:'  *..: .:.  wACi:rs  an- 1  their  husl^nd!? 
^x'v.--  i-^jk.rvj'.iv.j:  :r.  : >:>"::  :r;:v.  a  :siTrlAJ^■.  A::r  r  Il-LIob iiii:  tLv.r 
vir: UkT-y.  V.  ■.:  w.ul :  >*:>  :::r:r  V.:£>  I-»ir:>{>e>  whirl?.'*!  r,'Und.  au-l  a 

{.li.: 'i  d- ry  -  y  v<  :A.r::r.i:  uirv.  th.u:  ir.  -Uspair Vtvi- 

•irr.r^llv  I  irir;  TaI:  -.ri.  :v:: :  hv  :■>  x  nir  Wh:ni  the  sorLr?. 

*  tvr.     iir  i::-:'!  ?•.  r:.-ly  vu:-:,  thv:  I  a::'..:  i..-:  help  shaking' 
hi.^  avr.d  as  hr'.Mmeoff. thoujrh  I  ..iisappr.  ve  his  c^»Lluct  .... 
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Talfourd  said  he  could  not  have  shalcen  his  hand.  Perhaps  he 
was  right.  But  I  could  not  resist  his  action ;  besides,  lie  was 
irritated  at  the  howling  of  a  palpable  set  of  touters. 

To  Miss  lIlTFORD. 

2Stli  Miui^h,  1 825. 
I  was  at  Soane's  last  night  to  aco  this  sarcophagus  by 
lamp-light.  The  first  person  I  met,  after  seventeen  years,  was 
Coleridgi',  silver-haired!  He  looked  at  my  bald  front,  and  I 
at  his  hair,  with  mutual  looks  of  sympathy  and  mutual  head- 
shaking.  It  affected  me  very  much,  and  so  it  seemed  to  affect 
him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  did  he ;  and  then  in  his 
chanting  way,  hali'-poetical,  half-inspired,  half-idiotic,  ho  began 
to  console  me  by  trying  to  prove  that  the  only  way  for  a  man 
of  genius  to  be  happy  was  just  to  put  forth  no  more  power  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  aa 
if  genius  was  a  [>owcr  one  could  fold  up  like  a  parasol  I  At  this 
moment  over  came  Spurzheim,  with  his  German  simplicity,  and 
shaking  my  hand :  "  How  doe  you  doe  ?  Vy,  your  organs  are 
more  parfaite  den  eaver.  How  luckee  you  lose  your  hair,  Veel 
yon  pearmeet  me  to  eintrowdoiize  you  to  Mrs.  Spurzheim  ?"  I 
was  pushed  against  Turner,  the  landscape  jiainter,  with  his  red 
face  and  white  waistcoat,  and  before  I  could  sec  Mrs,  Spurzheim, 
was  carried  off  my  legs,  and  irretrievably  bustled  to  where  the 
sarcophagus  lay. 

Sonne's  house  is  a  perfect  Cretan  labyrinth :  curious  narrow 
staircases,  landing  places,  balconies,  spring  doors,  and  little 
rooms  filled  with  fragments  to  the  very  ceiling.  It  was  the 
finest  fun  imaginable  to  see  the  people  come  in  to  the  library 
after  wandering  about  below,  amidst  tombs  and  capitals,  and 
shafts,  and  noiseless  heads,  with  a  sort  of  espreesion  of  delighted 
relief  at  finding  themselves  again  among  the  living,  and  with 
coffee  and  cake !  They  looked  as  if  they  were  pleased  to  feel 
their  blood  circulate  once  more,  and  went  smirking  up  to  Soane, 
■'  lui  faisant  leurs  compliments,"  with  a  twisting  chuckle  of 
features  as  if  grateful  for  their  escape.  Fancy  delicate  ladies 
of  fashion  dipping  their  pretty  heads  into  an  old  mouldy,  fusty, 
hieroglyphicked  cofiin,  blessing  their  stars  at  its  age,  wondering 
whom  it  contained,  and  whispering  that  it  was  mentioned  in 
Pliny.     You  can  imagine  the  associations  connected  with  such 
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D.  K.  IIayiiox. 
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To  Miss  MlTFOKD. 

16th  April,  1825. 
I  do  not  belieTe  any  portraits  ever  made  more  aproar.* 
lere  has  been  a  regular  yell,  but  it  is  dying  off.  Poor 
liet'  (Romeo  and  Juliet)  had  it  too,  dreadfully.  But  all 
&  will  pass  off  like  the  wind  ;  and,  as  if  to  cuunterbalancD 
B  iijiroar,  I  have  got  a  commission,  imlimited  in  price,t  and 
in  every  way  calculated  to  induce  me  to' put  forth  all  my 
fitreugtli,  and  put  it  forth  I  will. 

[He  then  passes  on  to  the  death  of  Fuseli.] 

Fuseli  ifl  dead  at  last ;  he  has  been  dying  these  two  years. 
I  shall  ever  regard  him  with  affection,  Hia  early  kindness 
and  encouragement  I  can  never  forget  He  brought  me  into 
notice  by  hanging  my  first  picture  well.  He  had  left  it  to 
Northcote,  as  he  was  a  tonusman.  In  true  Christian  charity — 
Northcote  himg  me  out  of  sight — Fuseli  came  back,  and  said, 
"  By  Gode,  you  are  sainding  him  to  heavven  before  his  time !" 
and  he  had  the  picture  taken  down  and  hung  in  a  good  light 
.  .  .  His  loss  is  great,  extravagant  as  he  was,  as  he  always  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  others.  What  he  said  of  Wilkie  was 
the  most  wonderful  proof  of  his  eye  for  character  he  ever  gave. 


I  dare  say  I  am  considered  by  my  Reforming  friends  as  of 
no  character,  because,  seeing  early  through  the  contemptibility 
of  many  of  the  Reformers,  and  perfectly  aware  that  a  lurking 
love  of  dominion  was  shadowed  behind  all  their  abuses  of 
pciwer,  I  thought,  upon  the  whole,  the  Tories  I  knew  the  most 
reputable  of  all  classes  of  politicians,  I  think  so  still,  and 
ever  shall.  I  have  mingled  with  all  classes  of  political 
characters.  When  dining  with  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  who  was  a  Whig,  the  whole  conversation 
always  hinged  on  sneering,  personal  abuse,  and  dislike  of  the 
men  in  power.  When  dining  with  the  Radicals,  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  personally  canvassed  to  ascertain  which  of  those 
among  them  were  the  fittest  subjects  for  newspaper  aiiwSt. 

■  Hia  pnrtraito  were  Bihibitsd  this  ifenr,  and  eicilod  s  Tsrt  amount  of  Bsvago 
I   tbuip,  purtioalnrly  ^y  Theodore  Hook  in  the  '  Jolio  Bull'  nowspapor.— Ed. 

t  There  vraa  roiiseqnfliitl;  Bome  ditHcatty  in  obtaining  prompt  payment.    The 
'  abject  was  '  Pharaoh  diamiwiiig  Moeea,'  a  oabinet,  piotnte. — Ed. 
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But  when  dining  at  Lord  Mulgrave's  with  the  leading  Tories 
of  the  day,  and  with  many  of  the  first  men,  Canning,  &c.  &c^, 
I  never  heard  the  Whigs  or  the  Radicals  alluded  to  personally 
but  with  respect.  I  never  heard  sneers,  jokes,  or  abuse  against 
them.  And  I  remember  perfectly  well  Lord  Mulgrave  com- 
plaining, in  the  most  good-humoured  way,  of  the  Opposition 
boring  them  to  death  about  the  Copenhagen  Expedition,  and 
he  said  that  one  of  the  ministers  asked  Lord  Erskine  why  he 
did  it  ?  and  Lord  Erskine  replied,  "  Because  we  have  notiiing 
else  to  do."  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  power  enabled  the  Tories  to  be  civil. 

My  dear  Miss  Mitford.  just  imagine  Hazlitt  a  minister! 
Hazlitt,  with  all  his  hatred  of  authority !  He  would  metaphy- 
sicise  himself  into  a  Robespierre,  depend  upon  it.  When 
Cobbett's  twopenny  things  were  making  a  great  noise  once, 
Hazlitt  let  slip  something  that  made  me  shudder.  I  know 
them  all  to  the  marrow,  and  deeper ;  I  would  not  trust  one  in 
power ;  no,  not  one,  not  one,  not  one. 

I  have  written  this  while  waiting  for  a  sitter.  I  hear  his 
knock  thundering  with  all  the  consequence  of  conscious 
patronage.     Adieu  ! 

[Occasionally  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  abstraction.  It  was 
the  reaction  after  hard  work.  Li  one  of  these  fits  he  writes  to 
Miss  Mitford,  defending  field  sports  : — ] 

I  have  hardly  painted  ten  touches,  eat  little,  slept  a 
great  deal,  strolled  about,  stared  at  pictures,  gone  to  exhibi- 
tions, and  to  the  opera  to  hear  Pasta  sing  that  enchanting  air 
in  *  Tancredi,'  to  come  home  and  be  k^pt  awake  half  the  night 
by  the  bellowing  of  a  hundred  cows,  who  are  pastured  in  the 
meadows  behind  us,  and  which  did  not  like  the  easterly  wind. 
Occasionally  I  have  an  excitement  or  two,  such  as  turning 
away  our  under-nurse  for  eating  the  children's  food,  by  way  of 
proving  how  fond  she  was  of  them.  Have  you  seen  an  extract 
in  *  Campbell's  Magazine '  of  Pope's  *  Conversations '  ?  It  is  ex- 
quisite. He  talks  of  Walton's  angling  with  great  common- 
place feeling,  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  for  the  question. 
**  Gay,"  says  he,  "  would  lacerate  a  trout,  but  would  not  hurt 
a  fly."  This  is  what  the  ladies  call  "  benevolent,"  but  it  is 
weak.    The  predominant  feeling  in  the  laws  of  creation  is  low 
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•f  power.  To  catch  a  tront,  which  has  ten  thousand  chances  of 
escaping  against  your  one  of  catching  him  by  a  device  which 
it  18  ten  thousand  chances  but  one  that  he  does  not  get  tricked 
by,  is  a  greater  proof  of  superiority  of  power  than  crushing  a 
ftf  who  has  far  fewer  chances  of  escape.  Gay  did  not  wish  to 
lacerate  a  trout,  or  Walton  to  torture  a  frog,  per  se.  But  the 
deBign  to  entrap  a  creature  which  can  only  be  caught  by 
entrapping,  is  so  great  a  gratification  that  any  suffering  which 
the  instruments,  be  they  worms  or  frogs,  may  endure  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison.  It  is  the  love  of  power,  not  the  desire 
of  torture  that  is  the  principle  of  action  in  all  sports — fishing, 
shooting,  and  hunting. 

It  is  very  interesting,  the  description  of  Pope  in  his  black 
dress  and  tie  wig,  presenting  his  mother  with  a  flower  before 
Martha  Blount,  and  yet  making  it  a  compliment  to  her  in 
the  end. 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

My  deab  Friend,  isth  July,  1825. 

A  wife  must  be  a  very  shallow  person  who  does  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  a  husband  having  his  faculties  by 
day  clear  and  vigorous,  and  unimpeded  by  the  fatigue  and 
drowsiness  of  harassed  nights.  Tell  Talfourd  that  a  friend  of 
yours,  during  nursing-time — that  he  may  not  have  his  brain 
startled  from  a  deep  and  dewy  slumber  by  the  piercing,  dis- 
contented squall  of  a  sleepless  child — sleeps  in  a  small  camp 
bed  in  an  adjoining  room,  sufficiently  near  for  all  purposes  of 
protection,  consolation  and  adoration,  and  yet  sufliciently  re- 
moved to  obtain — what  a  husband  must  have  who  supports  his 
family  by  his  wits — an  undisturbed  and  hc^althy  brain ;  more 
especially  a  man  in  the  position  of  Talfourd,  who  is  obliged 
to  speak,  and  exhaust  himself. 

^'o  doubt  it  is  irksome,  and  sometimes  I  wake  and  swear  I 
won't  sleep  alone  any  longer;  but  when  I  wake  complacently 
in  the  morning  I  admit  the  good  sense  of  the  arrangement. 

A  husband  who  attempts  to  assist  in  any  nursing  catastrophe, 

perhaps  runs  against  a  chair,  breaks  a  water-bottle,  wakes  up 

the  mother   and   child   completely,  and   utterly   ruins   their 

night's  rest.     If  he  is  begged  to  get  the  lime-water,  with  his 

eyes  hall-open   he  hands    over   the    liniment.      Never  let  a 
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tion  of  his  genius,  if  the  Devil  made  him  poet-laureate,  while 
the  flames  were  writhing  his  vitals.  And  if  he  went  to  heaven 
— which  I  hope  he  may — he  would  compare  himself  with  the 
Creator,  and  chuckle  at  the  idea  that,  in  making  man  in  His 
own  image,  the  Almighty  had  been  the  means  of  generating 
at  least  one  in  creation  whose  look  and  air  might  render  it 
doubtful  to  the  angels  who  had  existed  first.     Such  is  Leigh  — 

"  With  a  nose  lightsomely  brought 
Down  from  a  forehead  of  clear-spirited  thought." 

Said  Hazlitt,  "  I'll  take  you  to  Eimini."  No ;  Eimini, 
the  town,  was  not  the  poem :  he  wouldn't  stir.  Sorry  I  am 
to  write  so  much  of  a  man  in  whose  acquaintance  I  can  no 
longer  feel  any  pride.  He  ruined  Eeats ;  he  has  injured  me ; 
he  perverted  Byron.  Poor  Shelley  was  drowned  in  going  back 
from  visiting  him.  Like  Scylla,  where  he  comes  grass  never  i 
grows ;  and  when  he  treads  on  what  is  growing,  it  withers,  as  i 
if  the  cloven  hoof  of  hell  had  poisoned  it.* 

Hazlitt  looks  ill ;  but  his  jaunt  has  done  him  great  good, ' 
and  his  present  wife  a  greater.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman,' 
and  will  make  him  a  decent  being  in  regard  to  washing  his'; 
face  and  hands  (etcetera).  He  was  breakfasting  to-day  as  a^ 
gentleman  should,  and  seemed  to  be  living  "  cleanly,"  as  a 
gentleman  ought.     I  like  Hazlitt,  in  spite  of  all :  everybody 

must-t 

I  write  this  at  the  moment  of  my  return.  I  can  never  think 
of  Leigh  Hunt  again  without  sorrow. 

Leave  the  theatre,  and  stick  to  your  village  characters.  The 
theatre  seems  to  be  your  evil  genius.  How  paltry  of  Colman! 
I  want  to  read  your  play,  but  you  will  not  lend  it !  Do  go  on 
again  with  your  nature  bits. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

^  I  belieTe  this  description  of  Leigh  Hant  in  Italy  to  haye  been  meet  unfair 
sod  illibtral  on  the  part  of  Hazlitt  Hunt  had  a  large  family  of  young  children 
depending  npon  hire,  and  he  had  not  the  meana  of  moving  about  here  and 
tbcare.  Nor  would  it  have  been  considerate  of  him  to  haye  left  his  family  at 
Florence-  in  order  to  jaunt  about  Italy  with  Hazlitt,  who  apparently  was  not 
much  tnmbled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  restraints  family  responsibilities  impose 
vpon  a  man  of  feeling. — Ed. 

t  Hy  father  was  evidently  not  aware  that  Hazlitt's  second  wife  had  at  this 
t&ne  made  up  her  mind  to  separate  herself  from  her  husband.  •  ^he  had  remained 
In  Pari*  on  his  coming  to  London  on  this  occasion,  and  she  never  appears  to  have 
Mwined  him.— Ed. 
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To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

Ctb  Deeenba,  1SS& 
You  have  hucIi  a  horror,  a  Malthusian  horror  of  th0 
increase  of  population,  that  I  dread  to  write  we  tiare  1 
guilty  here  of  that  abomiuahle  crime — of  bringing  another 
little  snoozling  rogue  into  being.  They  are  both  well,  and  I 
hope  will  continue  so.  I  think  myself  lucky  she  had  not 
twins,  for  I  dreaded  it  most  abominably. 

You  Bay  you  cannot  account  for  the  weakness  of  people 
having  more  children  than  they  can  maintain.*  Stay,  my  dear 
lady,  till  you  marry  some  one  you  passionately  love,  and  then 
you  will  easily  understand  the  secret.  For  my  part  I  think  it 
Tery  wicked  indeed  to  gnimble  at  a  large  family.  Kxistenco 
is  a  blessing  after  all,  and  though  according  to  the  Methodists 
you  give  little  beings  a  chance  of  being  for  ever  damae<l,  you 
put  them  in  the  way  also  of  being  eternally  happy,  which  i* 
something. 

For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  the  heartburnings,  tli-^ 
bickerings,  the  suspicions,  the  jealousies  which  infest  a  tnarrici 
life  where  there  is  no  family,  are  infinitely  greater  trouble  and 
torture,  than  all  the  anxieties,  pressure,  fag,  and  etniggle  to 
maintain  &  large  one. 

1  know  that  women  who  have  had  children  affect,  with  tb' 
consciousness  of  power,  to  say  that  they  would  hax'e  been 
equally  pleased  without  them ;  but  no  man,  who  knows  tin- 
Bex,  would  willingly  tie  himself  to  one  for  ever,  if  he  wpre  son 
she  would  be  barren — not  so  much  for  his  own  sake  as  for  her«, 
and  for  the  sake  of  both. 

I  difi'er  from  yon,  though  I  feci  diffident  of  saying  more  i 
a  lady  on  such  a    delicate  subject,  but  be   assured  ihore  :- 
more  courage  in  taking  the  chance  of  a  large  family,  as  a  nn.. 
ought,  than  in  the  morbid,  fidgety  apprehensiveness  att^'ni      l 
ing  always  the  reverse.     No,  no,  God  bids  increase  ;  whobi<I'     | 
abstain  but  our  arch-enemy,  foe  to  God  and  man  ?     "  InorbLV     f 
and  multiply,"  so  said  Une  when  lovely  woman  waa  handed  I      ' 

*  iliu  Mitfofd  wna  ft  warm  Bdvocale  for  the  "pradcntinl  check  ' 
pnlilicsl  ccoiinmUlit  beii>K  pinci-d  upon  tlio  unlimiUiJ  inrnMu  oT  tliR  iVir 
poiir  niuTriccl  |ienplc,a  doctria-.'  thut  in  rei^ut  timis  hiu  lefvitMl  Lbt-  >li>i.::. 
■upport  of  Lont  Aiuberluy.  Unydon,  who  Isugliod  at  mmj  tntcifiK 
Dulure.  boik  a  bnxidet  uid  healthier  viewof  tito  multer.  On  On-  >■:;. 
Uiird  child,  Alfred,  he  writw  a  bamoroiu  latter  (a  Ttu«a  Mile  CnwM.-  i  > 
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her  mate,  and  no  man  with  &  proper  religifma  feeling  would  bo 

so  wicked  as  to  dissolve  such  an  order  coming  from  sncb  good 

authority.     Bum  Maltbns.  read  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and    . 

believe   me    that    population    and    pi-osperity   go    together.   / 

[Adieu  1  ( 

■fe  Ever  yours, 

P  B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.S. — My  picture, '  Pharaoh  Dismiaaing  Moses,'  most  done. 
Campbell  called  yeaterday.  He  feels  the  pathetic,  yon  know, 
most.  It  touched  bim  ;  he  says  it  will  be  popular,  and  con- 
gratulated me.  How  much  better  and  happier  Campbell  looks 
since  he  lived  in  London  \ 

I  think  the  next  subject  I  shall  plunge  at  will  be  Bacchus 
returning  from  India,  or,  his  tirst  sight  of  Ariadne. 

Once  more  adieu  I     Mary,  if  sho  knew  I  was  writing,  would 
send  her  kind  love.     She  is  sleeping.     The   finest  sight  on 
earth  to  me — even  before  a  sunrise- — is  to  see  her  wake  and  I 
watch  the  gradual  lovely  stealings  of  conaciouanesa  over  her 
divine  face.     If  her  eyes  meet  mine  watching,  the  amile  that   j 
follows  is  that  of  an  angel  after  a  sunny  dream.     I  wish  no  . 
other  face  to  welcome  mo  to  heaven,  and  should  think  heaven  /| 
without  it  a  perpetual  twilight.     Adieu ! 

To  Miss  MlTFORD. 

lOth  De«en>kr.  1825. 
Yes,  I  have  read  Moore'a  'Sheridan,'  and  was  deeply 
interested.  But,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  more  the  excuse  of  an 
admirer  than  the  im])artial  memoir  of  a  biographer.  His 
detail  of  the  process  of  completing  tho  '  School  for  Scandal ' 
is  delightful ;  but  it  is  the  process  of  all  men  of  genius,  the 
mode  only  may  be  different.  Whether  a  man  of  genius  makes 
memoranda  of  his  first  thoughts  on  paper,  or  keeps  them 
locked  up  in  his  memory,  to  be  rethought  and  retouched,  it  is 
no  matter.  Those  who  never  put  their  thoughts  down  until 
their  taste  is  satisfied,  complete  at  once  what  they  put  down, 
and  get  reputation  for  lapidity.  Those  on  the  contrary,  like 
Sheridan,  who  note  each  idea  aa  it  rises,  are  juat  aa  rapi<l  in 
conception  though  the  motle  of  execution  is  dift'ercnt.  Shake- 
speare, Homer,  and  at  a  great  distanc*  Byron,  modelled  and 
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_  '  It  was  a  great  pity  fliat  Burke  accepted  a  pension,  becftuse 
k8  he  turned  out  so  right  about  the  Revolution  it  dimmed  the 
glory  of  geniua,  Ijord  Mulgrave  said :  "  Mr,  Fox  acknowledged 
afterwards  that  Burke  was  right  too  soon."  It  waa  cruel  to 
break  up  hia  friendship  with  Sheridan  and  Fox,  but  Burke 
had  no  other  way  of  becoming  again  an  isolated  object  of 
public  astonishment.  Sheridan  and  Fox  had  rather  dulled  his 
fame,  and  his  only  chance  of  self-applause,  the  only  chance  of 
soothing  his  wounded  vanity  left  him,  was  to  burst  like  a  liery 
etar  from  his  regular  orbit,  and  become  the  object  of  wonder 
and  abuse,  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  which  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  ordinary  progress,  Lotg  of  power  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  depend  upon  it ;  to  be  sure,  the  weakness  of  the 
greatest  minds.  To  think  that  Burke  was  always  giving  Barry 
caution  about  his  temper,  while  he  was  such  a  signal  instance 
of  violence  himself. 

It  might  be  the  anger  of  a  great  genius  so  intimately  con- 
vintred  of  the  wicked  tendencies  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
to  think  it  a  paramount  duty  to  convince  the  world  of  his  sin- 
cerity by  showing  the  sacrifices  he  was  willing  to  make  ratlier 
than  even  to  appear  indirectly  to  sanction  it.  It  might  be 
BO.  But  then  the  yension.  My  dear  friend,  accepting  a  pen- 
sion is  like  refusing  a  challenge.  The  danger  escaped  in  the 
one  instance,  and  the  good  done  to  tiic  individual  in  the  other, 
renders  the  world  justly  severe  in  its  conclusions.  Had  Burke 
refused  the  pension,  how  grandly  would  his  character  project 
on  the  most  distant  periods  of  time !  His  violence,  his  lace- 
rating the  feelings  of  Fox,  would  have  been  considered  a  painful 
and  noble  duty.  But  for  the  paltry  comforts  of  some  "  six  or 
seven  summers"  he  rendered  his  sagacity  and  genius  sus- 
pected for  ever  of  having  been  sacrificed  to  replace  his  shat- 
tered fortunes,  and  secure  himself  and  his  widow  from  necessity 
and  want. 

Pardon  my  presumption  in  thus  giving  my  opinion  of  such 
men.  The  condition  Sheridan  was  in  latterly  was  really 
shocking.  ...  I  do  not  agree  with  Moore  about  the  desertion 

Vm  Foreign  Alfiuri  in  hia  Cabinet  of  1801.  Lord  Btoobope,  in  hie  ■  LtTe  of 
I^lt.'  vnl,  iv.,  eivea  n  fac  Bimile  in  Mr.  Pitt  s  Landwriting  of  th'!  Cabinet  bu  bud 
dnired  to  cumblne,  aod  it  inotudea  Mr.  Fox's  naniH  bb  Furcign  Seoretary.  This 
King.bowBYOT,  ii  reported  loliBTe  Bftid,  "Briugnm  anjbodyyuu  plense,  Mr.  I'itt, 
but  Mr.  Pox,"  and  bo  (be  coalition.  If  tliore  wm  one,  aa  Ixird  HalgruTe  hinted, 
CbU  thtDUgb.— Bt>. 
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of  the  nobility.  He  had  tired  and  wearied  tbem  to  dcaik' 
He  had,  indeed.  At  their  country  seats  he  became  latterljr  ft 
wearisome  bore — drinking  claret  till  midnif^bt.  and  then  ram 
pimch  till  five  in  the  mominfj,  ringinp  op  the  Bcrvautx  by 
night,  and  disturbing  all  the  habits  of  comfort  and  delicacy  in 
a  house,  I  heanl  Sir  George  Beaumont  gay  that  at  Lady 
Manners',  in  the  country,  Tom  Sheridan  was  one  night  going  to 
bed.  His  father  came  in  and  began  to  lecture  him.  both  being 
drunk.  Tom  imdresse<l,  pat  the  candle  out,  and  got  to  bed. 
The  next  day  he  was  telling  thia,  and  aome  one  said :  ■*  What 

became  of  your  father  ?"     "  Oh ! "  said  Tom,  "  I'll  be if  I 

know,  I  heard  him  tumbling  about  for  half  an  hour  aft>ir- 
wards."  ...  I  do  not  agree  with  Moore  that,  when  he  was 
dead,  there  was  an  end  to  his  faults,  and  that  it  kbb  as  a  tribute 
to  his  genius  the  nobility  crowded  to  his  funeral.  Sorely 
something  may  be  said  for  them. 

I  have  tired  you  with  this  long  dissertation  on  Sheridan. 
Half  his  dirty  tricks  were  from  an  intense  relish  for  fun,  Ue 
forgot  the  apiJurcnt  want  of  princi|de  in  the  strength  of  the 
propensity.  God  knows  everybody  has  bis  faults,  I  more  than 
others;  but  some  of  Sheridan's  cruelties  to  others  were  reallv 
unpardonable,  and  Moore  ought  not  to  have  concealed  them ; 
Storachi's  widow,  for  exanii)le,  where  Sheridan  took  all  tlu' 
"  benefit "  money  out  of  the  drawer,  and  walked  off  witii  it  a* 
his  own. 

His  not  relishing  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Byron,  was  tiat. 
It  was  from  hopeless  env-y  of  rivalling  him.  Moore.  I  suspect 
on  this  point.  All  dramatic  authors,  and  many  others  I  harp 
talked  with,  peck  and  spit-nt  Shakespeare's  overwhelming  and 
,  gigantic  genius.  Prince  Hoare  toddles  out  his  naniby-jMunb;F 
([,'  mumblings;  Leigh  Hunt  bows,  but  "seldom  reads"  him; 
Byron  dreaded  him ;  Sheridan  doubted  him — at  least  they  all 
jpretended  this.     It  is  extraordinary  I  never  heard  any  poet 

I  quote  him  but  Keats,  and  ono  day  in  a  party  of  literary  nt-n 

I I  was  appealed  to  about  a  passage  which  not  one  of  tbwe 
I  worthies  remembered :  either  the  play  it  was  in,  or  ibe  m^a^ 
I  Is  this  not  a  shame  ? 

Whieh  woiJd  you  rather  be,  the  author  of  the  'School  fif 
Scandal,'  or.  of  the  'Mewhaut  of  Venice'?  The  'School  lur 
Scandal,'  or  any  of  Shakespeare's  comedies?  Jt  appeant  1" 
me  that  all  the  characters  in  the  '  School  for  Scandal '  aie  to.' 
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diiiinet  to  haye  mingled  together.  They  are  set  apart  as  it 
were  to  say  certain  things.  Shakespeare's  characters,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  natural  union.  Each  becomes  the  other  some- 
times, each  says  things  occasionally  which  any  people  might 
say,  however  distinct  their  characters.  Now,  in  the  *  School 
for  Scandal,'  every  one  seems  to  say :  ''  I  am  to  be  a  scandal- 
monger, don't  let  me  forget  it.  I  am  to  be  Charles ;  I  am  to 
be  Joseph ;  I  am  to  be  Sir  Peter."  At  least  this  is  my  impres- 
sion, an  unlettered  painter. 

I  feared  you  are  tired  by  this  time.  Mr.  Monk  will  think 
we  are  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace.  Dear  Mary's  love  to  you 
and  your  father  and  mother,  and  with  my  kind  respects. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 
My  dear  Friend,  29th  December,  1825. 

The  compliments  of  the  season !  Not  bankruptcy,  sus- 
pension of  payments,  or  joint-stock  ruin !  but  plenty  of  cash, 
laughing,  happy  friends,  and  a  sirloin  on  your  table.  These 
are  the  only  English  compliments,  and  long  may  you  enjoy 
them !  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  Whittaker's  affairs.  They 
will  soon  right  again.  I  feel  for  your  harassing  anxieties,  and 
had  I  got  it  in  my  power,  would  take  care  you  should  not  feel 
them  even.  But  you  know  that  I  am  as  anxious  as  yourself, 
and  as  harassed.  My  "  voice  "  of  "  On,  on,"  is  changed  to  me 
into  "Feed,  feed!"  AU  I  can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to  well  feed 
and  educate  my  family.  The  rest  the  children  must  do  for 
themselves.  Dear  Frank  from  over-excitement  has  been  very 
ill.  He  and  I  do  not  do  together.  If  we  are  too  much  together 
we  fire  each  other  off  to  such  a  degree  he  gets  ill.  I  took  him 
out  daily  with  me,  and  we  ran,  and  played  hide  and  seek  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  got  into  such  a  heat,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  children's  maids,  that  he  gave  in,  dear  fellow,  and 
has  been  seriously  ill.  I  suffered  bitterly  for  a  night,  and 
thought  my  heart  would  break.  But  he  is  better.  There  is 
nothing  more  affecting  than  the  sight  of  a  dear  boy  restless, 
sick,  feverish,  and  sedate,  whose  natural  expression  is  cool, 
healthy,  active,  and  sparkling.    His  dear  mother,  though  but 
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Evi.T  y..iir<. 

B.  K.  Hay:  ON. 

'/•»  Mi<s  Mr:!*'M:i>. 

I  writi-  I»"^t  V"ii  *ih«»ulil  ht*:ir  t'p^ni  aiivlhjiiv  ..j^i  r[  j- 
li;i\'  run  •l«'\vu  t»i  li'-u»linL^  in*!  ran  away  .iir-tin  w  irhi-iir  ^'--ii-i: 
iiv.-r  to  -♦•'•  V'lM.  Tii«-  iJH't  i^,  1  ^^as  .iMIl:"*!  r-)  z*'  ^uti^  t  'rLi:.- 
to   I>r.  Vulpy  s^.  iii»*l  ^^"^^^  iihlii:'-'!  not  l^  '?t;iy  a  moment  in  ,••■ 
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seqaence  of  bringing  out  my  picture  ( 'Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus ')  early  in  October.  ...  I  hope  to  be  in  Beading  again 
on  the  18th  of  October,  when  I  will  see  you. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Valpys.  They  seem  happy  and 
amiable  and  kind  souls.  I  hope  the  doctor  will  like  Orlando, 
and  that  Orlando  will  please  him. 

Be  assured,  I  will  paint  our  dear  friend's  wife.  My  picture 
is  nearly  done;  but  in  consequence  of  two  of  my  creditors 
forcing  me  to  pay  them  all  at  once,  I  am  at  present  a  little 
necessitous  or  so.  However,  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  get  out  of 
debt,  which  I  am  fast  doing,  being  already  480Z.  less  in  debt 
than  last  year. 

Ever  and  ever  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

18th  August,  1826. 

How  do  you  find  yourself?    I  heard  you  were  poorly. 

What  are  you  about?    I  was  happy  to  hear  of  's  safe 

arrival  again,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  him,  though 
tell  him  he  will  find  no  more  *  Solomons '  towering  up  as  a 
background  to  our  conversations.  Nothing  but  genteel- sized 
drawing-room  pocket-history — Alexander  in  a  nutshell;  Bu- 
cephalus no  bigger  than  a  Shetland  pony,  and  my  little  girl's 
doll  a  giantess  to  my  Olympias ! 

The  other  night  I  paid  my  butcher ;  one  of  the  miracles  of 
these  times,  you  will  say.  Let  me  tell  you  I  have  all  my  life 
been  seeking  for  a  butcher  whose  respect  for  genius  predomi- 
nated over  his  love  of  gain.  I  could  not  make  out,  before  I 
dealt  with  this  man,  his  excessive  desire  that  I  should  be  his 
customer ;  his  sly  hints  as  I  passed  his  shop  that  he  had  ''  a 
bit  of  South  Down,  very  fine ;  a  sweetbread,  perfection ;  and 
a  calf  8  foot  that  was  all  jelly  without  bone !  "  The  other  day 
he  called,  and  I  had  him  sent  up  into  the  painting-room.  I 
found  him  in  great  admiration  of  *  Alexander.'  "  Quite  alive. 
Sir  !  "  "I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  Sir ;  but,  as  I 
have  said  often  to  my  sister,  you  could  not  have  painted  that 
picture.  Sir,  if  you  had  not  eat  my  meat.  Sir!"  "Very  true, 
Mr.  Sowerby."  **Ah!  Sir,  I  have  a  fancy  for  genvs^  Sir!" 
"  Have  you,  Mr.  Sowerby  ?"     "  Yes,  Sir ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir,  has 
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country  like  England,  and  all  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  higher  branches  of  Art  must  suffer  the  penalty,  as  I  have 
done,  and  am  doing. 

So  I  was  told,  and  to  no  purpose.  I  opposed  my  father,  my 
mother,  and  my  friends,  though  I  am  duly  gratified  by  my 
fame  in  observant  comers.  Last  week  a  bookstall  keeper 
showed  me  one  of  my  own  books  at  his  stall,  and,  by  way  of 
recommending  it,  pointed  out  a  sketch  of  my  own  on  the  fly- 
leaf, "  Which,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  is  by  Haydon  himself. 
Ah !  Sir,  he  was  badly  used — ^a  disgrace  to  our  great  men." 
**  But  he  was  imprudent,"  said  I.  "  Imprudent ! "  said  he. 
"  Yes,  of  course ;  he  depended  on  their  taste  and  generosity  too 
much."  "  Have  you  any  more  of  his  books  ?  "  said  I.  "  Oh  !  I 
had  a  great  many ;  but  I  have  sold  them  all.  Sir,  but  this,  and 
another  that  I  will  never  part  with." 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

26th  August,  1826. 

To-day,  as  I  was  going  along  Chandos  Street,  a  fine 
healthy-looking  miller  had  left  the  care  of  his  cart  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  profession,  who,  in  looking  round  after 
some  pretty  girls,  had  let  a  bag  tumble  out  of  the  cart.  The 
miller  just  then  came  back,  and  I  never  shall  forget  his  expres- 
sion, as   he  thundered  out,  " ;  but  I  won't  swear. 

No.      But  isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  ? "  &c., 

swearing  a  most  horrible  oath  at  the  same  moment !  This 
beautiful  cunning  of  swearing  by  illustration  instead  of  ampli- 
fication, and  thinking  he  could  cheat  the  recording  angel  and 
yet  gratify  his  passion,  kept  me  in  spirits  all  the  way  to  a 
rascally  attorney,  whose  expenses  for  talking  and  writing  I 
was  going  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  51,  Gs.  9d. 

Your  lady  friend,  who  delivered  the  letter,  I  like  very  much. 
She  made  a  capital  and  complimentary  remark  on  'Bu- 
cephalus ' :  "  I  wonder  whom  they  got  with  courage  enough  to 
shoe  such  a  horse  as  that  ?"  I  won't  forget  this.  The  question 
is,  whether  he  ought  to  be  shod?  Lord  Egremont  says  he 
ought ;  I  think  not.  The  iron  shoe  destroys  the  poetry  of  the 
animal,  and  this  your  friend  felt,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman — which 
God  forbid  ! 

I  felt  such  intense  rapture  at  painting '  Olympias,'  that  I 
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^B  hcar<l  sometliing  whisper,  like  the  Diemoti  of  Socrates,  **  Tti 

^1  Kball  be  worried  for  this."     I  have  not  painted  for  three  dftH 

H  HDce,  from  inceeeant  worry  ! 

H  Another  bit  of  oommon  Life. 

H  Did  I  ever  icU  you  the  story  of  two  bUck-baired  St  Gilai 

H  Udies  stn^Uing  before  me  in  the  park  ?   On  coming  to  a  [ 

H  green  spot,  one  girl  had  got  before  the  other,  when,  seizing  h 

H  drabbl^  and  dirty  gown  with  a  pair  of  bands  as  red  as  t' 

H  '  Be*l  LJon '  of  a  country  inn,  she  hallooe<l  out  to  the  other  g 

H  tehind,  in  a  voice   burly  with  vice  and  drink.  "I  '     _ 

H  ,  come  up  here,  and   I'll  show  yer  the  place  where  Boli 

H  uaiiX  parted^   Wasn't  it  a  beautiful  toaeh?     This  was  her  way 

^  of  associating  the  tender  feelings.     Her  heart  bad  been  cut 

when  Bob  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  imprinted  I 

sobbing  kiss  on  her  coral  !■)».     Vou  should  have  seen  Hazlid 

when  I  told  him  this ! 

Have  you  read  '  BoekiDgham's  Travels'?  They  are  osa 
lent,  and  enable  you  to  identify  localities  in  ancient  lands  in! 
manner  that  has  given  me  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  to  t' 
picturesque  architecture  and  general  look  of  ralcstinc  Tot™ 
painter  such  information  is  very  iisefu}.  He  is  a  clever  feilow 
— no  cant — but  not  quite  candid.  For  example :  how  extra- 
ordinary are  the  verifications  of  ancient  prophecy  I  Bnckinghj 
says  that,  after  passing  through  the  ruins  of  Bosrah, 
astonii^hed  he  was  "  to  see  an  endless  plain  of  ruined  citi«l 
But  the  prophecy  is  in  Jeremiah.  ■*  For  I  have  fi 
self,  saitb  the  Lord,  and  Bosrah  shall  become  a  desolation,  a 
reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse,  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall 
be  a  perpetual  waste ! "  But  why  did  Buckingham  not  quote 
this  ?  If  he  be  a  Deist,  still,  as  a  man  of  i-andour  and  c 
sense,  be  mitst  admit  its  extraordinary  coincidence.  Aad  ii 
not  extraordinary  ? 
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To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

As  another  and  irrefutable  proof  that  genius  is  i 
acquired,  but  innate,  a  farmer's  son,  fresh  from  sheaving  o 
has  produced  a  moilel  of  Milo  eight  feet  high,  in  a 
lodging,  and   which   promises   more  than   the  work  of   i 

Iptor,  ancient  or  modem,  since  the   Phidian  age. 
will  my  friend  Chantrey  Bay,  and  the  writer  in  the  '  Quarterlfj 


0  held  him  forth  as  keeping  in  reserve  his  piire  poetry  till  ho 
i  leisure  and  fortune !  Let  any  man  depond  on  it  that,  if  his 
genius  does  not  haunt  him  like  an  Incubus,  and  goad  and 
worry  him  to  exertion  in  spite  of  fortune,  he  lias  nonet  This 
young  man  is  a  thunderbolt  of  refutation  to  lieynolds,  and  to 
all  the  school  whose  belief  in  the  "  acquirement "  of  great 
talent  is  such  a  consolation  to  imbecility. 

'Milo'  is  an  astonishing  production,  and  worthy  of  the  school 

of  Phidias.      In  Greece,  it  would  have  procured   its   author 

independence  for   life.     The  young  man's  name    is   Lough. 

While  at  work  on  his  '  5tilo '  he  was  for  three  months  without 

animal  food  from  want  of  means,  and  when  a  friend  of  mine 

found  him  he  was  tearing  up  his  linen  to  make  raga  to  keep 

his  clay  model  moixt.     ^e  is  a  fine  creature,  conscious  of  high 

powers,  and  yet  modest  with  great  simplicity,  and  will  be  the 

greatest  sculptor  since  the  best  days  of  Greece,  if  his  early 

ripeness  does  not  lead  him  astray.     Hia  combination  of  high 

style  and  natural  incident  Is  great.     His  anatomical  knowledge 

is  not  profound.     It  has  served  him  for  the  muscles  of  the 

body,  but  in  the  hands  and  feet,  the  construction  of  which  is 

intricat-e,  he  has  felt  his  want  of  knowle<l}je,  and  comparatively 

failed.     In  his  obscure  village  in   Korthumberland,  who  do 

you  think  was  the   only  artist  known  in   bis  family,  where 

■  pictures  were  often  talked  about  as  subjects  of  wonder  as  to 

■Bhiw  they  were  composed  ?     Longh  and  his  brother  used  to 

Pbketch   my  '  Solomon '  and  '  Jerusalem,'  and   in  their  walks 

*  would  wonder  how  I  had  composed  them. 

When  1  called,  he  did  not  know  me,  but  whin  he  saw  my 

card  he  was  much  agitated,  and  espreased  himself  with  great 

—ieeling.     Brougham  has  given  him  a  commission  and  left  50?. 

' e  table-    This  is  a  genuine  bit  of  heart.    Young  Ixiugh  was 

ought  to  London  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  left  him  starving. 

ifoio  he  invitee  him  to  breakfast  I 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

6\h  Jadiutj,  1S27. 
Have  you  read  Leigh  Hunt's  last  bit  on  Byron  in  '  Camp- 
r lull's  Magazine'?     If  not,  read  it  without  further  fatal  pro- 
crastination.    "The  noble  lord,"  Bays  Leigh  Hunt.  "  complains 
'  Don  Juan'  that  he  could  never  make  a  lady  tell  her  ago!" 
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stone  ?  Who  conld  bear  all  they  had  said  and  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  passionate  attachment  of  that  hind  to  be 
published  to  the  world  ?  I  am  not  one  of  the  stupid  Tories  of ; 
the  Eldon  school,  and  therefore  I  have  a  real  re8i)ect  for  Koyal 
personages,  for  at  any  rate,  even  if  not  gifted  with  genius 
themselves,  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  must  have 
been  gifted,  highly  gifted  men.  To  foimd  a  dynasty  is  no 
easy  matter,  and  the  founder  must  either  have  had  great  talent 
or  property,  or  both,  to  entitle  hira  to  rule  over  others.  I  think 
in  a  rebellion,  though  a  strong  constitutionalist,  and  dearly 
loving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  country,  I  should  enter 
the  guards  and  fight  for  my  king,  wrong  or  right,  merely  from 
love  of  the  poetry  of  Royalty — God  knows. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  first  death 
signal  to  the  King ;  now  this  is  another,  and  it  must  go  home 
to  his  bosom.  ''Ah,"  said  an  old  woman  as  I  was  coming 
through  Covent  Garden,  "  great  folks  must  go  as  well  as  little — 
The  Lord  receive  us  all!"  This  is  the  true  thing.  Twenty 
years  will  alter  you  and  me— die  we  must,  struggle  how  we 
may:  "Ainsi  passe  la  gloire,"  as  Antommarchi  said  as  Na- 
poleon closed  his  eyes.  I  often  think  how  Christianity  and 
death  must  keep  rank  in  awe.  What  whisperings  it  must 
occasionally  be  subject  to.  How  acutely  it  must  feel  tlie 
uncertainty  of  its  life  imder  the  stars  and  orders  that  cover  its 
breast ;  the  account  it  must  give  of  its  conduct  here ;  the  riches 
it  must  leave  behind ;  the  uselessness  of  its  splendour  to  soothe 
the  burning  torture  of  the  goui !  As  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
floating  down  like  a  bird  of  paradise  at  the  coronation  I 
thought :  "  Yes,  there  you  go,  very  beautiful,  but  if  what  is 
behind  the  curtain  were  known,  what  would  become  of  you, 
my  boy  ?  "  There  is  a  certain  compensation  of  good  and  evil  in 
most  things  which  equalises  us  after  all.  Good  night!  my 
darling  Mary  is  well,  and  so  are  all  my  little  rascals.* 

To  Miss  MlTFORD. 

27th  March,  1827. 

I  walked  out  to-day  and  called  on  other  artists.     Call- 
cott  has  a  beautiful  thing.     Water  has  never  been  so  perfectly 

•  Haydon  was  often  accused  of  being  jtalousand  envious  of  his  contemporaries. 
On  the  contrary,  no  wan  was  more  free  from  that  odious  vice,  or  more  ready  to 
leoogniae  and  do  honour  to  real  merit. — Ed. 
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shake  off  the  Holy  Alliance  first  which  made  England  instead 

of  an  arbiter  an  accessary  and  a  humble  one.     But  still  people 

are  too  violent.    They  forget  it  was  politic  in  Lord  Castlereagh, 

in  order  to  keep  the  monarchs  together,  to  make  promises 

(politically)  rather  inconsistent  with  constitutional  fireedom. 

They  forget  how  grateful  they  even  were  and  how  they  gloried 

over  Waterloo.    Napoleon  being  now  no  more,  John  Bull's 

beef  is  not  in  such  danger,  and  he  flicks  his  fingers,  as  usual, 

at  those  he  no  longer  wants : — 

"  To  have  done,  is  to  hang  like  rusty  mail, 
lu  monumental  mockery." 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  11th  June,  1827. 

Lough's  first  day  was  a  triumph.    I  called  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Coutts's,  and,  explaining  the  whole  case,  begged  as  a 
fiiYour  they  would  allow  him  to  place  his  money  daily  in  their 
lumds.   Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  allowed  it,  and  last  night  I  went 
down  with  Lough  and  saw  him  pay  it  in.  .  .  .  To-day  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  has  ordered  a  cast  of  his  *  Sampson.' 
Thank  God !  I  think  he  is  safe.    He  has  now  two  orders  for  any 
work  in  marble  from  Sir  John  Paul  and  from  Brougham ;  and 
orders  for  three  casts  of  *  Milo,'  at  eighty  guineas  each  ;  three  of 
'Sampson,'  at  fifty  guineas  each ;  and  his  exhibition  will  bring 
kirn  at  least  300Z.  or  400Z.,  expenses  about  (JOZ.,  leaving,  say, 
300l  clear  profit,  in  addition  to  his  commissions. 

Afi  1  know  the  obstruction  of  early  poverty,  I  will  fag  hard 
to  8ave  him.  His  private  friend,  Mr.  Anderson — all  honour  to 
Mm— pays  for  all  expenses  the  first  week.  I  think,  on  the 
^We,  we  have  put  him  on  his  legs.  For  my  part,  I  have  been 
^ttite  ill  with  anxiety. 

As  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  particulars,  listen:  He 
•8«  brought  to  town  two  years  and   four  months  ago.     My 

£UoD,  the  Duke  of  WoUiDgton,  Mr.  Peel  and  Lords  Melville,  Bathurst  and  West- 
AovdAnd,  zest^ed  tiieir  offioes  in  a  body.  This  secession  of  the  old  Tories  with 
loid  KJdoii  at  their  head  was  looked  upon  with  some  surprise  by  the  country, 
ioif  gSTe  a  great  shock  to  the  Tory  party.    The  more  moderate  Tories,  Lord 

IjDiUiimt,  Lord  Dudley,  Lansdowuc  and  Mr.  Ticmey,  took  office  under  Mr. 

Gumiog,  and  the  Administration  was  formed.    My  father  had  great  hopes  of 

LanJ  L*itfdowne.~£D. 
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Oiere  not  enough  of  portrait  painters  ivithotU  you  f  "  My  necessi- 
ties are  now  owing  to  my  having  paid  oflf  60  many  of  my  old 
debts,  and  having  to  meet  such  continually-recurring  law 
expenses.  Out  of  my  last  commission  of  200  guineas,  I  had 
86Z.  6a.  lOd.  to  pay  in  law  expenses,  because  my  200  guineas 
had  not  been  punctually  paid  to  me,  and  I  could  not  keep  my 
engagements. 

I  will  not  go  on  in  this  way.     Pray  for  dear  Mary's  health 
and  strength.     My  tears  prevent  me  writing  more. 

Always  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

2l8t  July,  1827. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  written  me  the  kindest  letter, 
saying  he  will  co-operate  with  my  trustees  in  every  way  to 
ensure  me  "  the  reward  for  *  Eucles  *  that  such  a  work  and  such 
talents  merit."  Have  not  you  and  Lady  Madeline  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?    God  bless  you ! 

B.  K.  H. 


From  Miss  Mitford. 

My  dear  Friend,  Three  Mile  Cross,  August  1827. 

I  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  at  the  good  news 
which  your  most  welcome  letter  communicates.  Your  prospects 
seem  to  me  at  this  point  better  than  they  ever  have  been,  your 
high  claims  certainly  more  imiversally  acknowledged.  Lady 
Madeline  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  respecting  the  aflfair  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  visit,  and  the  interest  he  expressed  in 
*  Eucles.'  She  is  a  most  charming  person,  and  your  warm 
admirer,  and  entered  into  your  situation  sincerely  and  en- 
thusiastically, and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  likely  she 
would  mention  it  in  writing  to  W'obum.  She  repeated  to  me, 
over  and  over  again,  that  she  was  sure,  after  what  had  passed, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  not 
to  fulfil  any  hope  that  he  had  even  virtually  given ;  that  he 
never  expressed  interest  without  doing  service ;  in  fact,  from 
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would  call  before  I  went.  One  from  an  author  who  wanted  a 
letter  to  Murray.  Another  from  a  prisoner  who  had  been  con- 
fined defoen  yearSy  and  wanted  ''to  send  a  likeness  to  his 
daughter,  if  a  sovereign  was  not  an  instdtr  Poor  fellow!  he 
shall  haye  it  without  the  sovereign.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  the  door  opened,  and  in  were  brought  five  brace  of  birds. 
"  Why,"  said  I, "  good  Heavens !  this  is  before  the  time."  "  Yes, 
Sir,  we  don't  mind  time  here,  do  we,  Bob  ?  "  "  Maybe,  tho',  you 
won't  refuse  a  brace  ?  "  "  Indeed  I  will,"  said  I.  **  Then  perhaps 
you'll  buy  a  brace?" 

What  a  place !  where  vice,  virtue,  and  talent  are  brought 
immediately  in  contact.  The  reckless  want  of  principle  and 
thought ;  the  good  fellowship  and  utter  depravity;  all  extremes, 
— affliction  and  fun,  sorrow  and  drunkenness,  dandyism  and 
filth,  genius  and  insanity — ^all  meet  and  jostle. 


To  Miss  MiTFOBD. 
My  DEAB  Friend,  19th  November,  1827. 

I  dined  at  Talfourd's  yesterday,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day.  There  never  was  such  a  delightful  fellow,  no  cant,  and 
he  likes  a  glass  of  good  old  port  as  well  as  myself.  I  was  so 
much  pleased  with  Talfourd  and  his  wine,  and  they  seemed  so 
much  pleased  with  me,  that  we  may  fairly  say  for  four  hours 
yesterday  the  bad  passions  of  human  nature — in  one  company 
at  least — were  utterly  forgotten.  .  .  .  Talfourd  said  your  tragedy 
was  expected  to-day.     Success  attend  it ! 

I  have  nearly  done  my  *Mock  Election,*  but  these  dark 
days  are  horrible  inflictions.  Mary  is  well  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  We  completed  our  six  years  of  married  life  last  month. 
When  I  married  in  1821  my  sister  said  she  gave  me  six  years 
before  she  would  allow  mo  to  boast.  I  have  rallied  her  well 
now.  I  might  have  married  a  large  fortune,  if  I  could  have 
sacrificed  my  feelings  and  could  have  endured  a  gilded  slavery 
for  life.  I  chose  where  I  loved,  and  oh,  how  I  rejoice  that  I 
did  so!  How  completely  has  my  wife  realised  the  most  poetical 
notion  of  married  love,  or,  more  truly,  how  completely  has  she 
proved  the  false  notion  the  poets  have  given  out  that  matri- 
mony is  the  bane  of  passion  1  If  we  can  see  our  children 
educated,  and  my  debts  paid,  I  shall  never  complain  of  what  1 


i2o  CL\'?J^l£SFOyDEyC£  OF 

have*  snffeneil  hy  foiIowtii:r  mv  pDtetsion.  How  is  yonr  worthv 
::iriii?r  iiiiii  V'Hir  -leiir  ini>ciier"r  Pniy  '/ive  my  kbidetst  LH>m[»Ii- 
lueau  to  tiieni,  and 

Eeliev»f  me,  mv  'lear  Friend* 

Ever  v«3ar5, 

m 

B.  B.  HATDoy. 

I  iiave  ht^iiri  rr^.^m  >ir  Walter.  whi>  has  I«.'St  a  lanr* 
rV-rtr.ne.  l«iit  he  siV'»  ii»-  liiid  a  iian«Is«'me  «.'umpeten«.'e  lett,  F««ur 
y.-MT'*  :it:««  I  *r»'ti.*  r.)  liini  i'"r:ussUtan<.'etor<-Ti:Miwin  whi>m  Inev»»r 
liaii  -trvn,  .ind  h'-  s-iy*-^  it  lil.vrjilv.  One  v«^ar  iii'terthal  he — Sir 
\V;titi-T— L-i^ists  m»-.  .Old  iii'W  Lie  is  niinel  himself!  Such  u 
lirV-!  And  if  -Jn-h  is  lifr-.  what  i.-*  -Irrath?  That  i*  the  -lue^wn 
nt»w.  A'*  f'-r  lan.-  I  :jj2i  utter! v  in«ufferent.  Have  v*»a  rvad  mv 
hist  [t^titii'U?  I  iiniier?tan'l  it  i*  much  liktii  in  the  Houjse. 
npnii^riam  stid  I  :iii:rht  is  wt-il  :ittempt  to  make  the  ITonu- 
ri:--r.t  .v.ilk  ■.i.-»  *•«  ru.iki-  'iiv  H'-H'^**  li-itt-.-a  ■•n  \rt  j.t  thi>  prri^.d 
•  jt  -Krir'-iii^-nt.  H' w-v^-r  :r  'ii  i  tot — thr^  tliiiii:  is  riilvrmi-in:: 
ui  i  '/*//  *i  .'.-':.  II."  ^^^-;lt  rii'A.irtr.T  l<  ^ir  V'I:arLv>  L«'Ri:; 
'A..iiii  ;...i:  v-li-v.-  it  >  I  '.nvl  it  ! -n:^  'i-Lv*-r^;Lti"a  ■Airii  iiim. 
»v!iii-;i  r''i.lv  .i,i>  .1  1  riir  •••.•:iv-rNiri"L:.  I1--  is  -jiiv  '-f  tht-  "M 
-i-'.'i  "•!.  J.'iit  ■■. '-ui-ir-r  Ti.vii/i.Hi-r^  :irv  ^  "wiii:^  r^iind  him  wh**  will 
!»-.>\'-  iiiiii  in  til*-  li:p-a. 

I  li.iv--  ■"K-.-ri  vi-rv  :in;i;!i  hanis-;*-!  !;it*.-Iv;  mv  "mi'lMV»-^r  t'-'ul'i 
ri'it  ji.iv  ?!;•-.  iii'l  :::iv«'  lui-.'  '^uVc  -Anirh  ^\t-p'  :is  iiiurh  um.-  .is  if 
.!••  Nj'i  ::;'.'-.'i  ::  »■  "li'*  "1  hi?»  "id  iN-its  t»'  niix;  iin»Hv*v«'n.  I 
ii.j.i-  rrnl  -..lur*'  iiiri*-,*  wiu'-ii  I  sliall  Iv  {'ri»n»l  at  ;iny  linio 
r  ,  r.il  rill*  -.vurld  1  tiiiiik  a  V'-ry  lin*.-  thiii^.     A-iitu! 

HM  April.  I'-'iJ. 

rii»'  Kinir  w.i«*  <ittinix  with  an  «»ld  friuU"!  nf  miii»\*  aii»l 
lit  filktriL'  "t"  Art,  a-iKt-l  him  if  he  ha«l  "  -i*'*-!!  Hav«lon's  '  M"«'k 
KUrtp.h  y "  My  lri«'iid  n*{>lii'd  he  ha»l.  Th«'  Kins:  "^li'l* 
•■  WomM  it  i)lfjis4«  ni«'  if  I  -aw  it?"  My  frii-nd  said:  •*  1  ft-l 
Mini*-  ^^IP■  tii.it   voiir    Maie>tv  \\«»uM   !>♦*    i»I«ms»'*1."     Thf   Kii.: 

*    I'll*   liiti-  (••-iitnil  >ir  liii'iua."  Ihiiiiui*  iiil.  faL  L'.l.>.  —  k.'i>. 
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then  said,  "Will  you  get  it  for  me  to  look  at?"     It  was 

finally  arranged  that  I  should  be  asked  if  I  had  any  objection 

to  shut  up  the  exhibition  for  a  day,  and  if  not,  whether  I 

would  send  the  picture  to  the  palace  for  one  day.     It  was  put 

to  me  with  great  delicacy — as  a  fevour.    I  replied,  "  For  a 

day — for  a  month,  if  the  King  likes."    It  was  then  arranged 

that  the  picture  should  be  sent  the  next  morning  to  St.  James's 

Palace.     When  I  came  down  to  the  exhibition  by  10  a.m.  the 

next  morning,  nothing  was  done.    The  picture  was  not  moved, 

and  there  was  only  half-an-hour  to  get  it  down  to  the  palace. 

I  got  into  a  great  passion,  of  course,  took  down  the  picture  in 

five  minutes,  and  by  eleven  it  was  in  the  palace.    I  wrote  all 

the  names  of  the  characters,  with  a  particular  or  two  of  each 

on  the*  catalogue,  and  took  my  leave  after  seeing  the  picture 

safe  in  the  state  apartments.     At  2  p.m.  I  met  Mr.  Seguier  by 

appointment  in   the  exhibition  room.     He   took   me    aside. 

"  Well  ?"  said  L    "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  congratulate  you ;  the 

King  is  delighted,  I  never  saw  him  more  so.     He  said,  *  I 

hope  Mr.  Haydon  will  let  me  have  the  picture  to-day  ?    *  Mr. 

Haydon  will  leave  it  with  your  Majesty  as  long  as  you  are 

pleased  to  keep  it.'     Now,"  said  my  friend,  "  can  the  King 

have  it  directly  ?"    "  Certainly,"  I  said.    "  Then  meet  me  at 

twelve  on  Monday :"  and  we  parted.    The  exhibition  room  was 

very  full,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  crowded  about  me  and 

said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Haydon,  I  have  been  coming  this  month,  and 

now  I  shall  never  see  it  !'*    "  It  shows  very  little  regard  to  the 

public  for  the  King  to  take  it  away,"  said  another.     "  It's  a 

great  shame,"  said  an  angry  gentleman.     But  the  picture  had 

been  on  exhibition  for  three  months  and  they  had  not  come, 

and    now    they    aflfected     disappointment!      Phipps,     Lord 

Mulgrave's  brother,  went  down  to  the  palace  the  next  day  to 

see  what  had  been  done.     He  met  M.  Seguier,  and  asked  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  has  been  done,"  he  said.      "  I  have  five 

hundred  guineas  in  my  pocket  for  Haydon ;"  and  on  Monday 

at  twelve  I  wrote :  "  Keceived  of  his  Majesty,  five  hundred 

guineas.    B.  E.  Haydon." 

Le  Thierri  dined  with  me ;  and  we  drank  the  King's  health 

in  the  large  goblet  I  had  painted  in  his  picture.    God  save 

the  King ! 

Ever  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
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snmed  to  petition  the  Houise,  &c.  "  Oenus  irriiahile "  may 
apply  to  poets,  but  for  painters  "  irriiahile  "  is  a  milk-and- 
water  denomination. 

What  are  you  about  ?  Denham's  *  Afirica '  is  deeply  inter- 
esting. Bemark  the  tenderness  with  which  women  always 
inspire  him.  To  show  the  difference  of  the  two  men :  Clap- 
perton,  the  sea  captain,  in  speaking  of  some  woman  who 
interested  him,  says,  "  She  was  a  fine,  strapping  wench."* 

Nothing  since  '  Bruce '  or  *  Belzoni '  has  been  so  attractive 
as  Denham's  book. 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

7th  Jtdy,  182a 

With  respect  to  the  «  chairing,"  I  am  advancing  rapidly, 
and  I  hope  successfully.  Sir  Walter  laughed  outright ;  and 
when  he  called,  the  High  Sheriff  was  sitting.  I  shall  finish 
with  the  ball,  and  then  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  again. 
Wilkie  is  come  back.  After  a  three  years'  absence  I  met  him 
last  night  at  Lord  Grosvenor's.  He  turned  round  and  said, 
**  Ah,  how  d'ye  do  ?'  as  if  he  had  only  not  seen  me  for  a  week 
or  so ;  and  he  one  of  my  oldest  friends  1  I  was  going  up  to 
squeeze  his  hand  off  and  was  met  with  this  I  It  is  only  his 
nasty  manner.  I  believe  he  has  a  heart,  though  sometimes  I 
think  it  must  be  a  Cairngorm  pebble. 

[Then  follow  some  characteristic,  and,  read  by  the  light  of 
the  tragedy  of  his  own  death  eighteen  years  later,  curious 
remarks  on  suicide  : — ] 

Is  it  not  curious  that  this  forger  who  killed  himself 
with  prussic  acid  must  have  used  the  same  sort  of  poison  that 
Hannibal  is  said  to  have  carried  about  him,  viz.,  bull's  blood  ? 

*  Denlmm  and  Clapperton,  in  1822-4,  BuccessfuUy  crossed  the  Sahara  from 
Tripoli  by  way  of  Fezzan,  to  the  great  kingdom  of  Bomou.  Ledyard,  Luoas, 
and  Homemann,  had  aU  proyiously  failed,  or  died  in  the  attempt.  D.  and  0. 
discoyered  Lake  Tchad,  and  brought  home  to  Europe  the  then  incredible  news 
that  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  nomad  savages  alone  were  supposed  to  wander, 
were  vast  cities,  inhabited  by  thousands  of  black  Mahommedans,  well-governed, 
obedient  to  their  own  laws,  eager  for  trade,  and  holding  weekly  markets  for  the 
sale  of  aU  the  wares  of  Europe.  In  1825,  Clapperton,  in  a  Niger  Expedition 
which  he  made  from  Badagry  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  reached  Boussa  and 
Sokota  on  the  road  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  died  there.  Uis  servant  Lander,  in  I80O, 
completed  the  attempt,  and  settled  the  course  of  the  Niger  from  Bou^sa  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.~£D. 
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imagination  could  not  have  conceived  a  burial-place  more 
English,  more  Shakespearian.  As  I  stood  and  looked  up  at 
the  unaffected  bust,  which  bears  evidence  in  the  exquisite 
smile  when  seen  in  profile  of  being  authentic,  and  thought  I 
was  standing  where  Shakespeare  had  often  been,  I  was  deeply 
touched.  The  church  alone,  from  the  seclusion  of  situation, 
with  the  trees,  the  river,  the  tombs,  was  enough  to  make  one 
poetical ;  but  add  to  this,  that  the  remains  of  Shakespeare,  pro- 
strate and  silent,  were  lying  near  me,  in  a  grave  he  had  himself 
selected,  in  a  church  where  he  had  often  prayed,  and  with  an 
epitaph  he  had  himself  written  while  living,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  an  Englishman  be 
more  affected,  or  feel  deeper  or  more  touching  sensations.  I 
would  not  have  bartered  my  associations  at  this  unaffected, 
sequestered  tomb  of  Stratford  fi)r  all  the  classical  delights  of  the 
Troad,  the  Acropolis,  or  Marathon.  The  old  clerk,  seeing  me 
abstracted,  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  churchyard  close  to 
the  river,  and  left  me  to  myself.  I  walked  out,  and  lounging 
down  to  the  Avon  looked  back  on  the  church.  The  sun  was 
setting  behind  me,  and  a  golden  light  and  shadow  glittered  on 
the  glazed  Gothic  windows ;  and  as  the  trees  waved  tenderly 
backwards  and  forwards,  what  dazzled  your  eyes  one  moment 
was  obscured  by  the  foliage  the  next,  and  a  burnished  splendour 
and  embrowned  shadow  kept  shifting  lazily.  I  was  so  close 
that  the  steeple  towered  up  against  the  sky  like  the  mast  of 
some  mighty  vessel  you  pass  under  at  sea.  I  stood  and  drank 
in  all  that  an  enthusiastic  human  being  could  feel,  all  that  the 
most  ardent  and  devoted  lover  of  a  great  genius  could  have  a 
sensation  of,  and  all  that  river,  tree,  or  sunset  could  excite  in 
addition.  I  was  quite  lost ;  and  returned  to  my  inn  disgusted 
at  the  thoughts  of  food  and  waiters,  and  would  willingly,  if 
my  Creator  had  so  pleased,  have  taken  my  flight  to  a  purer 
being  of  "  calm  pleasures  or  majestic  pains."  When  I  got  to 
bed  I  could  not  sleep.  I  tumbled  about,  fancied  the  pillow 
hard,  the  bed  badly  made,  the  shoets  damp,  and  then  I  sat  up 
and  punched  the  pillow  as  I  have  seen  chambermaids  do ;  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  daybreak  I  got  up  in  a  heat  of 
eagerness  and  restless  fidget  to  get  to  Charlecote.  I  put  the 
whole  house  in  an  ui)roar ;  got  an  early  breakfast,  and  started 
off  for  the  Lucys'  place  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
My  walking  is  no  joke,  as  you  know,  and  this  morning  I  would 
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have  defied  Barclay.  1  met  a  sturdy  gipsy,  and  after  I  had 
passed  him,  remembered  that  I  might  as  well  ask  the  way  tO' 
Charlocote.  "Eight  across  the  com-fielJ,  Sir,  and  it  will' 
bring  you  to  the  back-way."  I  darted  into  the  pathway,  and- 
coming  to  a  swinging  gate,  pushed  it  open,  and  in  a  moment 
was  inside  an  ancient  park.  Trees — full,  tall,  gigantic  and 
umbrageous — announce  the  growth,  indeed,  of  centuries.  As  I 
Btrolled  along  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  red-bricked  house^ 
and  going  close  to  the  river  side  came  at  once  to  two  enormous 
willows  branching  aslant  the  stream,  such  aa  Ophelia  bung  to. 
Every  blade  of  grass,  every  daisy  and  cowslip,  every  hedge 
and  peeping  flower,  every  tuft  of  Tawny  earth,  every  ruBtling 
and  euormoUB  tree  easting  its  cool  gigantic  shadow  on  tll8 
sunny  park,  while  the  sheep  dotted  about  on  the  glittering 
green  where  the  sun  streaked  in,  announced  where  Shake- 
speare imbibed  his  early  deep  and  native  taste  for  landscapct 
scenery  and  forest  solitude.  They  spoke  to  me  as  if  Shake- 
speare was  whispering  in  my  ear.  They  looked  as  if  his  name 
was  stamped  by  nature  on  their  flowers  and  leaves  in  glittering 
dewdrops,  or  gorgeous  colour, 

I  wondered  I  had  seen  no  deer,  when  looking  into  the  shadea 
I  saw  a  lineal  descendant,  may  be,  of  the  very  buck  Shake* 
speare  shot,  and  was  tried  for  shooting,  lounging  on 
speckled  haunches,  and  staring  at  me ;  and  then  up  jumped  4 
beautiful  doe,  which  I  had  not  seen,  and  sprang  off  as  if  he( 
feet  were  feathered.  The  house  was  now  fuU  in  sight,  and 
crossing  a  narrow,  old,  fantastic  and  broken  bridge,  I  came  by 
the  back-way  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden.  Here  sat  a  ladj, 
with  a  parroiiuet,  and  a  gardener  cutting  the  gross ;  so  fearisA 
I  had  intruded,  I  turned  back  again  to  the  private  entrance^ 
and  sent  in  my  compliments  that  I  was  from  London,  ani 
begged  permission  to  see  the  house,  Loave  was  granted 
directly.  The  housekeeper,  a  pleasant  woman,  said,  "Hen 
is  the  hall  where  Sir  Thomas  tried  Shakespeare."  This  f 
evidently  the  way  the  family  pride  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  J 
dare  say  servants  and  all  think  Shakespeare  a  dissolute  fellw 
who  "  ought  to  have  been  transported."  I  am  convinced  tl 
hull  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  Shakespeare  was  tried  in  it. 

I  like  Mttloue's  exquisite  vutraX  feeling !     He  proves  thei 
was  uo  park  ;  but  might  not  deer  be  enclosed  ?    Deer^tealin 

a  thought  no  more  of  in  those  days  than  apple-stealing  j 
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these ;  and  if  he  did  not  steal  deer,  why  should  Shakespeare 
give  the  Lucy  fS&mily  under  Shallow  ?  And  in  the  *  Winter's 
Tale '  say,  **  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and  three 
and  twenty,  or  that  youth  should  sleep  out  the  rest,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the  between  but  .  .  .  wronging  the  ancientry, 
stealing,  lighting  T'  His  works  allude  to  the  point  sufficiently 
to  make  me  suspect,  and  tradition  renders  it  most  probable. 
Admirers  of  a  genius  must  have  him  a  true  beau  ideal,  like  the 
Apollo ;  and  like  the  Apollo,  without  a  single  natural  detail  to 
excite  our  sympathies. 

As  I  returned  home,  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  short  a 
road  is  when  in  pursuit  of  an  object,  and  how  long  and  tedious 
-whsfi  the  object  is  gained.  It  began  to  rain  with  vigour,  so 
disdaining  the  beaten  path  I  dashed  over  a  hedge  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  At  one  time  I  came  close  to  the  river  stretching 
along  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  earth  and  sky,  and  at  another 
plumped  upon  a  nest  of  cottages  embosomed  in  trees,  with 
rosy,  scrambling,  dirty  children,  squatting  on  broken  steps. 
I  pushed  on  through  flood  and  mud,  and  long  wet  grass  and 
beaten-down  barley,  and  at  last  got  close  to  Stratford  Bridge. 
At  a  humble  cottage  was  the  sign  of  "The  Plough  and 
Harrow,"  and  "  capital  ale  "  posted  up.  So,  wet  and  muddy,  I 
walked  in,  and  found  a  pure  specimen  of  a  country  alehouse. 
It  was  quite  a  house  of  Shakespeare's  time,  everything  neat 
and  characteristic.  Smoking  on  a  back  bench  was  a  country- 
looking  farmer's  man.  I  dried  myself  at  the  fire,  and  ordered 
some  ale,  and  a  pint  for  my  smoking  companion,  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Shakespeare  ?"  "  Heer  of  un, 
ah !"  (puff!  came  out  a  volley  of  smoke)  "  'ee  wam't  borrn 
in  Henley  Street  tho'a' !"  "  Where  then  ?"  said  I.  "  By  the 
waathur,"  said  he.  "Who  told  you  that?"  1  asked.  "  Why, 
Jahn  Cooper."  "  Jahn  Cooper,"  shrieked  the  landlady,  "  why, 
what  dus  'ee  knaw  aboot  it  ?"  "  Nonsense,"  said  the  barmaid 
sharply.  My  pot  companion  gave  a  furious  smoke  at  thus 
being  floored  at  the  beginning  of  his  attempt  to  put  forth  a 
new  theory  for  my  benefit,  looked  at  me  very  gravely,  and  pre- 
pared to  overwhelm  me  at  once.  He  puffed  away,  and  after 
taking  a  sip  he  said,  "  Ah  zur !  there's  another  wonderful 
feller!"  "Who?'  said  I.  "Why,"  said  ho,  "Jahn  Cooper, 
I  tell  'ee."  Eestraining  myself  with  a  strong  effort,  I  said, 
**  And  what  has  he  done  ?"     "  I  )un,"  said  he,  sitting  back  and 
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Hiniu'kin^  his  knee,  "  dun !"  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  **  w  hy,  zur, 
rU  t<'Il  \^ii ;"  and  laying:  down  his  pipe,  and  looking  ri^ht  into 
ni V  i'V(*H  under  his  old  weather-beaten,  embrowne^l  hat,  he  leaned 
fiirwanl.  "I'll  tell  'ee :  Ve's  livt*<l 'ere  in  this  veer  town  for 
nint'tv  VI 'IT  as  man  and  bov.  and  Ve's  never  hail  the  tvN.ithaehe. 
and  ni>rver  last  wan !"  I  saw  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  in 
an  instant.  lie  then  toi.)k  np  his  pij^e,  letting  the  smoke  ooze 
t'mni  the  sidt^s  of  his  mouth,  instead  of  putting  it  out  horizon- 
tallv,  till  it  asi'onded  in  curls  of  consc'imis  victorv  to  the 
ccilin;:  nf  the  apartment,  while  he  leaned  back  his  head  and 
rmsst'd  his  It'i^s  with  an  air  of  sui)erior  intelligence  as  if  this 
ci»nvi.*rsution  must  now  conclude.  We  were  no  longer  on  a 
level. 

To  ^liss  JIlTFORD. 

28ih  October.  1«J28. 

Ti'll  3Iiss  Jamos  that  Fuseli  said  the  very  s;ime  thing 
of  HI v  *  Solomon.'  "DvlJode  it  is  the  duest  tin;r  dat  eaver 
any  Knjclishman  painted,  ami  I'll  maintain  it,  by  Gole!"  S»» 
she  lias  some  authority,  and  let  me  add,  entre  nuus,  "  1  link 
so  mvsi'h'.*' 

What  vou  ]i:ive  just  uniler;xi»ne  in  Loud*  »n,  I  havi*  undtTiTom* 
twiei',  and  Wilkii'  once.  They  are  thi*  sprinir-tidi-s  of  rt-pu- 
tatiini  spt-einirns  of  a  London  i-ampaign  \\hi*u  thi*  >tri*am  >•:■!'» 
in.  1  liavi'  niviT  had  a  gootl  ni;^lit\s  rt'st  for  ni;;lits  at  a  tinj»\ 
and  dnrinu:  raeh  day  1  have  had  ti>  talk  to  visitors  in  niv 
paint  in i;-ro»)ni  until  my  ton;rue  stuck  to  the  n.Hit\if  my  inouiii. 
In  MarllMiroULrh  Street  at'tfr  '  Solumon,'  and  at  Lissi^n  (ipiV** 
altrr  *.ItTUsilcni '  were  tiuished  Wlore  exhibition,  the  cni-h 
ua«i  >o  {^rcat  that  my  street  door  ha"!  to  Ih^  left  «»j>en — nott-i. 
I -an  Is  ol'  invitation,  and  crowds  of  people  i»f  all  ranks,  many  .-i 
wlioin  1  had  never  heard  of,  iloeked  to  make  or  renew  niv 
ac(|Uaintance.  Some  had  known  me  as  a  child,  some  ha'i 
kisse(l  me  as  a  baby,  some  knew  my  father,  some  my  moth.  r. 
till  I  lon;rcd  to  hide?  myself  in  the  cellar,  and  neither  hear, 
see,  nor  talk  a^Min. 

'I'd  vou  fri'sli  from  tho  solitmlo  of  your  fields  and  lams,  it 
must  have  U-en  delightfully  painful,  for  tliere  is  a  deli;;ht  in 
tlic  verv  worry.  .  .  .  Wilkie  pit  ill  and  has  never  btni^u  «juito 
well  since.     (.)h,  my  dear,  if  you   had  only  seen  him  un  tLi- 
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moimng  we  walked  into  the  Exhibition  where  the  people  stood 
tsrowding  around  his  *  Village  Politicians,'  you  would  never  have 
forgotten  it !  His  red  hair  uncombed,  his  light  eyes  stariug, 
nervous,  heated,  wondering  and  yet  simple-hearted,  exelaimiug 
every  five  minutes,  "Dear,  dear  I"  And  at  table  at  Lord  >Iul- 
grave's,  drinking  Lady  JIulgrave's  health  in  some  beer  he  had 
asked  for,  out  of  sheer  fright.  By  heavens !  it  would  make  a 
picture.  His  "  Letter  of  Introduction "  is  himself  and  old 
Caleb  Whiteford,  just  as  it  happened,  though  not  portraits. 

However,  Heaven  grant  you  always  such  a  worry  when  you 
come  amongst  us.  .  .  .  Adieu !  our  best  love  and  Und  compli- 
ments to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mitford. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

[Here  is  a  statement  of  the  true  cause  of  all  his  difficulties; 
want  of  employment,  and  constant  lawyers'  expenses.  For 
five  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  certain  clique  of  attorneys 
lived  upon  him.  His  death  must  have  been  a  great  loss  to 
them.] 

To  Miss  Mitford. 

Mt  deab  Friend,  29th  May,  1829. 

I  shall  always  be  in  difficulties  unless  I  get  employ- 
ment rapidly  paid  for  and  kept  up.  Last  year,  owing  to  my 
purchaser  of  '  31oses '  getting  embarrassed,  and  not  being  able 
to  pay  me,  I  could  not  keep  my  engagements  which  his 
purchase  money  would  have  paid  off.  Then,  to  obtain  time 
until  he  could  pay  me,  I  had  to  pay  the  lawyers  40  per  cent, 
for  the  favour.  Who  can  stand  this  with  a  large  family  ?  My 
employer  pays  me  nothing  additional  for  making  me  wait,  but 
I,  the  poor  professional  man,  am  compelled  to  pay  40  per  cent, 
on  my  receipts  to  the  lawyers  who  are  immediately  employed 
against  me  by  my  creditors.    It  is  horrible. 

Where  money  is  concerned  the  English  people  are  the  basest 
and  cruellest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  more 
individual  acts  of  vile  despotism  exercised  by  vile  attorneys  in 
this  free  country  than  by  any  tyrannical  pacha  in  a  Turkish 
Pachalic.  On  a  paltry  bill  of  5Z.  I  was  made  the  other  day  to  pay 
6/.  13«.  8^'  law  expenses,  or  about  130  per  cent.  I  No  wonder 
I  am  always  on  the  verge  of  ruin.    No  picture  pays  its  own 
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be  endured.*'  Give  my  kindest  remembrance  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Valpy  ;  and  will  you  ask  Valpy,  for  me,  for  all  the  references 
to  Alexander  he  knows  of?  I  know  Arrlan,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
and  Quintus  Curtius,  but  is  he  aware  of  any  other  historian 
who  speaks  of  him,  if  only  ten  lines  ?  Do  any  of  the  later 
authors — Macrobius,  &c. — by  allusion,  in  any  way?  All  I 
wish  to  know.     Send  me  a  gallon  of  information. 

P.S.  The  finest  thing  said  in  modem  times  is  what  is  re- 
ported of  Parr,  viz.,  "  It  is  undoubted  that  if  every  rational 
creature  obey  the  laws  of  Grod,  he  will  find  existence  a 
blessing." 

This  is  an  irrefutable  answer  to  Byron's 

"  Count  o'er  tlie  joys  thy  days  have  seen, 
Connt  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know  whatever  thou  hast  been 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be/' 


Adieu ! 


]J.  R.  Haydon. 


To  Miss  MiTFORD. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  sth  Karoh,  isso. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  do  I  think  you  can 
advise  me.  My  pictures  are  very  successful.  On  Saturday 
week  was  my  private  day.  In  the  morning  came  a  message 
from  the  King  to  Seguier  to  see  the  pictures,  and  if  they  were 
worth  seeing  to  bring  them  to  Windsor.  Seguier  merely 
asked  me  if  the  King  "  could  see  the  pictures."  I  said,  "  Yes ; 
has  he  sent  for  them  ?"  "  No  ;  he  had  merely  desired  him  to 
call  and  see  them,  and  ascertain  how  they  could  be  sent."  I 
said,  "  If  I  have  an  ofier  of  purchase  may  I  take  it  ?  "  "  Cer- 
tainly," was  the  reply.  "  I  suppose  I  may  make  it  known  that 
his  Majesty  wishes  to  see  them  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  had  better 
not,"  was  the  reply,  "  until  I  see  him." 

The  day  was  a  brilliant  one.  All  the  world  was  there,  and 
had  it  been  known  the  King  had  sent  for  the  pictures  you  can 
imagine  the  eflfect.  The  next  day  Seguier  went  to  Windsor. 
The  King  said,  "  Well,  are  Haydon's  pictures  come  ?  "  "  No, 
your  Majesty,"  said  he  ;  and  then,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he 
proceeded  to  give  reasons  why  the  nobility  and  the  public 
could  not  be  disappointed,  as  if  those  reasons  were  mine.  The 
King,  gentleman  as  he  is,  replied,  "  Let  *  Punch '  be  sent  on 
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Saturday  next  after  the  rooms  close.    I  will  keep  it  Sonday,  t 
send  it  back  on  Monday  time  enough  for  Haydon  to  conttniK 
his  exhibition." 

But  he  was  evidently  hurt,  for  he  added,  "I  won't  troubbn 
him  for  bis  '  Eucles.' "  What  must  he  think  of  me,  for  Seguitr 
never  told  him  that  he  (Seguier)  had  not  informed  me  tliat  it 
was  bia  Majesty's  wish  to  see  both  the  pictures.  AJler  his 
kindness  to  me  in  buying  the  '  Mock  Election  '  two  years  ago 
he  must  think  me  a  very  ungrateful  man.  '  Punch '  went  down 
on  Saturday,  and  tbia  morning  it  came  back  with  his  Majesty's 
high  approbation,  but  it  was  not  purchased. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  King  is  to  purchase 
every  picture  he  sees.  It  is  an  honour  to  have  your  pictnrp 
ordered  down  for  his  inspection,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  misrepr^ 
sented,  and  with  no  means  of  explanation.  Had  '  Endes*  anJ 
'  Punch  '  gone  when  he  wished  it,  there  is  no  knowing  the  effort, 
and  if  I  had  only  known  it  off  they  should  have  gone. 

Accustomed  as  Kings  are  to  see  the  world  leap  at  their  com- 
mands, it  is  astonishing  to  me,  and  shows  his  good  nature  iu>  i 
gentleman-like  feeling  in  a  high  degree,  that  the  King  sbonlii 
have  condescended,  after  Seguier's  statement*  to  ewa  ord-r 
'  Punch '  to  be  sent  to  him. 

To  soften  and  console  me  in  my  trouble,  dear  Mary  tin- 
morning  was  informed  that  she  had  lost  all  her  money  by  (li' 
bankniptcy  of  Mr.  John  Bozon,  the  lawyer,  in  whose  handf  ii 
was  left  by  the  trustees.  "What  a  world  this  is  I  I  must  tl; 
again  to  my  pencil.     Adieu ! 

To  Miss  MrTFORD. 
My  dear  Friend,  loth  Jds*.  ism. 

Art  will  not  grow  with  two  powerful  authorities  ibimlcAl 
and  indifferent.  The  state  of  the  Art  in  England  is  ewilj 
explained.  When  the  Itoyal  Academy  was  founded  an  anntul 
vot€  ought  to  have  been  established  that  those  who  obtaii>«- 
prizes,  or  rotumed  from  Italy,  should  have  employment  foumi 
in  that  style  for  which,  exclusively  almost,  the  foundatitm  wvi 
laid. 

individuals  nt>t  having  the  means  or  the  room  for  wurkl ' 
a  public  nature,  the  Historical  painter  foimd  himself  wilh>:''~' 
employment,  and  perhaps  having  no  private  fortune,  nr  biiTiu.: 
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expended  it  on  his  progress,  he  was  obliged  for  sustenance  to 
fall  back  upon  portrait.  Portrait  painters  thus  got  possession 
of  an  Academy  which  was  established  for  High  Art,  and  keep 
possession  of  it  to  the  injury  of  High  Art,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  taste  of  the  country. 

At  this  period  the  British  Gallery  was  founded,  and  the 
members  of  the  Dilettante  Society  being  supposed  the  only 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter, 
became  the  leading  authorities  in  the  new  place,  with  the  best 
intentions,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  Dilettanti  are  unfortunately 
cursed  with  an  oyer-reverence  for  the  works  of  the  dead,  and 
are  too  apt  to  think  nothing  worthy  of  admiration  till  the 
author  is  screwed  into  his  coflSn.  Their  very  first  decision  gave 
evidence  of  their  utter  want  of  taste,  for,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
they  were  going  to  turn  out  Fuseli's  *  Lazar  House,'  which, 
though  pregnant  with  faults,  is  yet  one  of  the  standard  works 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Locke,  of  Norbury  Park,  interfered  and 
saved  them  from  this  disg^aca 

At  that  time  I  was  much  amongst  them,  and  often  admitted 
to  their  consultations,  and  heart-sinking  it  was  to  perceive  they 
had  no  system,  no  object,  no  knowledge !  All  they  wanted  was 
an  amusement  for  the  season,  and  as  their  rooms  were  not  big 
enough  for  History,  public  works  they  had  no  idea  of.  I  soon 
perceived  that  if  I  wished  to  do  anything  in  Art  before  I  was 
thirty,  I  must  depend  on  myself. 

When  they  asked  my  advice,  I  opposed  their  narrow  views, 
I  argued  with  them,  I  tried  to  persuade  them,  I  pointed  out 
what  ought  to  be  their  objects,  what  their  aim  in  their  system 
of  encouragement,  and  I  said,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party 
of  nobility  and  Dilettanti,  that  if  they  did  not  pursue  some 
such  course  High  Art  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  in  twenty- 
five  years  than  when  they  first  took  it  up. 

Not  relishing  these  independent  opinions,  I  was  set  adrift  on 
the  stream  of  my  own  independence.  *  Macbeth,'  *  Solomon,' 
*  Jerusalem,'  and  *  Lazarus '  were  painted  and  exhibited  in 
spite  of  their  neglect,  and  now  twenty-six  years  have  passed 
gince  they  opened  their  gallery,  and  certainly  their  last  display, 
as  I  predicted,  was  the  very  worst,  far  worse  than  their  very 
first. 

This,  my  dear  lady,  is  the  state  of  the  Art.  The  Academy 
is  composed  of  men  who  have  no  public  object,  and  the  British 
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Gallery  of  men  who  have  no  real  wish  tux  any  style  bat  the 
domestic. 

The  powers  in  Art  are  therefore  noil,  and  nnll  they  will 
remain.  The  only  chance  yet  nntried  is  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  with  the  high  feeling  of  aristocracy, 
coupled  with  the  keen  searching  habits  of  democracy,  would 
in  one  fortnight  send  forth  such  a  report  on  the  subject  as 
would  settle  the  question  most  effectually.  Lord  Famboroogh, 
the  organ  of  the  Dilettanti,  said  to  me :  '^  What  does  a  Com- 
mittee  know  of  Art?**  I  replied,  "What  did  a  Committee 
know  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  my  Lord?  Nothing;  but  in  a 
fortnight  what  equal  number  of  gentlemen  knew  more  ?  ^ 

Both  the  Academy  and  the  Institution  dread  this  system 
being  establishe^l,  and  they  secretly  oppose  it.  All  corporate 
bfxlies  hate  publicity ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  established. 
Many  members  of  the  House  have  written  to  me  to  say  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  for  Historical  Fainting  in  Englamd ;  but  they 
afld  that,  it  is  no  use  for  any  preposition  to  be  put  forth  until 
we  can  got  a  Minister  to  second  it,  for  the  Country  Party  is 
against  it,  and  if  ilinisters  are  imlifftrcnt  there  is  no  chance. 
I  assure  yuu,  without  prtjmliee,  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
qu<*8ti<>n. 

Tln^  Elirin  Marbles  would  nevtT  have  been  bouijlit  ha«l  not 
the  press  taken  it  up,  and  it  was  I  who  fumishe*!  John  JScott, 
the  e<litur  of  the  *  Churiipion,'  with  all  the  materials  fi.»r  the 
Hiil)j<*ct.  It  wiis  h*»  who  wrote  the  articles,  and  1  know  at  I^»nl 
H^'xlry's  tablt'  (then  Cliancell«)r  of  tht»  Exelunjufr)  Scott's 
artieb's  wvre  lii;rhly  sjH)ken  of.  Lord  Eljrin  told  me  this  him- 
8<*lf,  and  said  that  he  "owed  everythinir  to  us."  Whru  lit*  put 
nit*  down  on  his  list  of  witnesses  to  be  examine<l  bv  the  C<.»m- 
mittee  as  the  one  who  had  studieil  the  Marbles  more  thin 
any  other  man  in  England,  the  Conimittet%  at  the  instigatiuo 
of  Taynt*  Kui;^ht,  the  1  dilettante,  never  called  me  up,  anil  this 
(K'('asi(»n«'d  mv  letter — my  now  fann»ns  lotter — on  the  Jud''- 
mt»nt  of  C*>nnoisseurs  Ix'inp^  pn^ferriMl  in  matters  of  Art. 

Had  the  *  Timt'S  *  taken  up  Historical  Tainting  as  .luhn  S^itt 
took  up  thi*  El«rin  Jlarbles,  this  (jUcstion  wtuild  als**  hav«^  Uvd 
H«*tth.Ml  long  since.  1  labourt'd  hanl  to  impress  this  (»n  IWms 
and  he  U^pin  in  lS2i],  and  would  have  gone  on  had  ntt  :i 
certain  incident  of  a  domestic  nature  niortitUMl  his  pri'l*. 
iMoorc,  Sergeant  Kough,  and  myself,  with  the  Secretary  to  th'* 
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French  Embaasy,  were  invited  to  dine  and  bring  our  wives. 
We  all  came  and  left  our  wives  behind  us.  This  was  too 
palpable  a  hit  ever  to  be  forgiven,  and  from  that  day  dry  sneers 
at  High  jVrt,  as  if  embodied  in  me,  and  a  disposition  to  get  out 
of  the  connection,  has  been  evident.  Moore,  too,  is  also  out  of 
Eavonr,  and  so  is  Rough,  and  you  may  rely  on  it  there  is  no 
man  more  likely  to  injure  the  '  Times '  than  Barnes,  for  there 
is  no  man  who  carries  his  private  enmities  intt]  print  more 
remorselessly  than  he.  He  did  the  paper  good  in  the  Queen's 
matter,  but  he  has  done  it  serious  injury  since. 

To  resume,  however.  We  Historical  painters  are  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Art,  and  imder  such  circumstances  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  powerful  journal  to  lead  opinion,  and  not  to  follow  the 
ignorance  of  the  mob  it  presumes  to  dictate  to.  Had  the 
'Times'  held  firmly  to  the  assertion  it  set  out  with  on  my 
petition  to  Parliament,  that  it  was  as  much  "  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  vote  a  picture  as  to  vote  a  statue,"  you  may 
rely  on  it,  from  the  feeling  of  the  House,  Parliamentary  sup- 
port for  Historical  Painting  would  have  been  quickly  carried. 

By  thb  time  you  must  be  tired.  To  recapitulate,  then :  1st. 
That,  the  Royal  Academy  is  inimical  to  High  Art  is  proved  by 
their  utter  sdencc  as  a  body  upon  the  subject  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Art  and  taste  of  England.  2nd.  By  their  returning  no 
answer  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
communicate  with  them  as  the  head  of  the  Art  when  1,000,000/. 
was  voted  for  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  Waterloo. 
3rd.  By  their  refusal  to  admit  me  in  180!t-10— 11,  before  I  had 
written  a  line,  or  said  a  word  to  offend  or  hurt  any  individual. 
Lastly,  By  the  state  of  History  as  far  as  regards  the  British 
Gallery,  which  alone  is  evidence  of  utter  misdirection.  Thus, 
then,  there  remains  to  ns  but  one  chance,  through  the  House, 
or  the  Sovereign.  Let  that  be  tried,  and  then,  indeed,  if  in 
twenty-five  years  more  we  remain  in  the  same  condition,  I  will 
agree  with  Winkelmann  and  Du  Bois  that  Englishmen  are 
incapable  of  such  efforts. 

My  kind  compliments  to  your  good  father. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  R.  llAVlxiN, 
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»ely  turns  to  you,  who  used  to  enjoy  my  aspirations  and 
iplaud  my  thoughts.  At  last  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  serious 
Bsire  exists  to  give  British  Art  a  fair  and  grand  opportunity 
I  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  fresco  has 
sen  recommended  as  your  only  style.  Goaded  to  death  by 
lis  probability,  and  knowing  nothing  of  that  glorious  speoles 
TArt  which  gave  immortality  to  the  great  Italians,  I  deter- 
liiied  to  lead  the  way,  and  getting  leave  of  my  worthy  land- 
ird  to  knock  my  walls  to  pieces,  if  necessary,  I  proceeded, 
ith  a  plasterer,  to  chip  off  the  outer  coat,  well  moistened  the 
Bnef  one ;  ordered  colours,  river-sand,  lime  of  several  months' 
;  and,  following  Cennini,  spread  the  requisite  quantity  of 
;  mortar— mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand  and  one  of  lime — 
I'd,  when  the  whole  began  to  embody,  I  dashed  away. 

Infour  hours  I  produced  a  colossal  sketch  of '  Uriel  disturbed 
fj  Satan  in  disguise  of  an  Angel.'  The  awful  look  of  my  own 
Torts  in  a  now,  delightful,  and  extraordinary  mode,  which 
eined  to  give  wings  to  my  imagination,  and  let  it  loose  on  a 
it  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  freely  on ;  the  novelty ;  the 
ilnte  rapture  of  mind  to  find  my  dearest  Mary  and  daughter 
'th  felt  it,  as  if  a  new  creation  had  burst  open  one  side  of  my 
Wnting-room  and  stood  meditating  in  the  gap — so  completely 
fl»erpowered  me,  that  I  have  been  ill  ever  since.  .  .  . 

Now  this  great  opportunity  is  coming,  there  is  an  appre- 
■i^iiaion  that  the  Art  is  not  equal  to  it ;  and  whose  fault  is 
liiat,  if  true  ?  Not  mine,  as  you  know.  If  my  school  of  pupils 
linl  been  backed  in  ISlit,  and  not  prostrated  hy  ridicule  and 
•^iinuiy,  would  there  have  been  any  apprehensions  of  the 
•itwi?  And  who  are  the  most  eminent  men  now  in  the  Art,  but 
j^e  very  pupils  I  instructed  in  my  school?  Eastlake,  the 
"  idseers,  Harvey,  Bewick,  Lance,  Prentife,  and  others.  Back 
tJie  principles  of  my  School  they  must  come  if  they  wish 
We  English  Art  on  an  unshaken  foundation, 
let  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  if  I  have  lived  to  see  the  prin- 
3plea  for  which  I  have  suffered  acknowledged.  After  having 
10  mined,  and  four  times  imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  con- 
iding  for  it,  I  have  lived  to  see  that  annual  expenditure 
for  High  Art  which  I  first  petitioned  Parliament  for  in 
and  for  four  times  after. 
It  was  I  who  sent  the  Duke  a  petition  to  adorn  the  House, 
'  :K  he  approved,  and  wrote  to  me  to  send  it  to  the  Building 
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CotRmittee.  Are  these  not  glories,  when  pamng  the  meridkn 
uf  lift;?  Vet,  am  I  to  die  on  Uoimt  Xebo,  and  only  to  see  the 
Promised  Laud  ? 

YoBis  affectionatelT, 

B,  R.  Hatdojt. 

To  Slisa  MiTFOBD. 

London,  lit  Beplcoiber.  ISIL 
I  I  may  tell  yon  the  fresco  is  considered  most 
[ironiiaiDg. 

Sir  John  lliinmer,  Sir  Robert  IngUs,  Bankes  —  who  it- 
Hpioeil  tho  genius  of  England — have  all  been.  The  Duke  and 
DucliPHs  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Gower,  and  Beyeral  others,  have 
ftlno  been  to  nee  it,  and  are  highly  delighted.  Wyse  wrote  to 
mo  to  nay  he  "  hoped  it  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  great 
Bchool  in  fresco."  I  trust  in  Uod  it  wilt;  if  I  live,  it  BbaU- 
Oh,  great  Creator,  what  trials,  what  sufferings,  what  degnula- 
ttona  wero  not  necessary  first  to  humiliate  my  spiriti  to  prepon 
mo  humbly  to  depend  on  Thee,  to  know  my  own  imperfectiostfa 
anil  ri'giilato  my  thoiiglits  1  ■ 

Wlu;n  I  left  my  father's  house,  in  1804, 1  went  into  the  &e#l 
cliureh  in  the  Strand,  and  fell  on  my  knee^  and  prayed  Hin.l 
to  bless  my  efforts  to  reform  the  taste  of  this  great  country  ia  1 
Art.     After  seven-and- thirty  years.  I  have  l>een  again  into  thill 
itamo  church  and  blessed  Him  for  His  mercy  in  permitting  m»   ' 
to  SCO  the  advance  of  tho  cause  to  which  I  had  devoted  niy 
life,     you  kmnc  how  I  have  gone  about  the  world,  haunted  and 
dreaming,  ri'stloss  and  not  happy,  as  if  yearning  after  an  on- 
discovered  land. 

Hut  enough  of  myself.     Vour  dear  father  I  hope  soon  to  ee« 
Dgain.     Ask  him  if  he  recollects  dining  at  my  house,  with  a 
nowllo  of  a  ffUow  who  beggetl  a  greyhound-pup  of  varie^ 
cfAouT.     And  your  futher  told  him,  it  should  be  in  ooloor  i 
tvrt-ond'ft"*,  wliieli   tlie   no<.Klle,  during   dessert,  spoke  of  t 
jH-ateclIjiis  a  "great  obligation."  saying  how  "very  ldDd**it« 
of  your  father!     How  we  laughed ! 

'\Vhen>  are  my  family,  and  buw  many  have  I  now  ? 
Iwo  Uiys  and  one  girl  of  my  own.     Orlando  is  now  one  of  1 
l-Vllowa  of  WiMlhaiw.     Fnmk  pies  to  Cambridge  in  f      " 
he  hi  a  trtiwire—- hiutdeome,  iutelle«aual,   witty,  and  i 
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latical.  Frederic,  my  youageet  Imng,  ia  a  ImnilBome,  spirited, 
manly  boy ;  a  great  favourite  with  women,  whose  society  he 
takes  to  like  an  instinct.  He  is  apjM^intetl  to  the  '  Belleisle,' 
74,  and  goes  to  the  Mediterranean  on  Monday.  The  other  day, 
without  my  knowledge,  ho  went  off  to  Woolwich  to  sec  the 
launch  of  the  '  Trafalgar,'  120  guns,  and  he  was  launched  in 
her.  Was  not  that  a  fine  dSntt?  After  that,  when  his  ap- 
[wintmeot  came,  I  sent  him  down  to  Sheemesa  by  himself.  At 
Chatham  there  was  no  coach,  no  packet,  so  he  took  an  open- 
hoat,  and  rowed  down  the  Medway  for  four  hours;  got  to  the 
Dockyard,  and  went  and  called  on  the  Admiral,  Sir  Charles 
ISaker.  "  What !  my  dear,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  have  yon  come 
all  this  way  from  London  by  yourself?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Fred. 
"  Then,"  said  he, "  you  are  a  good  plucked  one,  and  you  shall 
dine  with  nie  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  I'll  take  you  on 
board  the  Flag-ship  myself,  find  you  shall  piss  your  examina- 
t.on;  and  then  you'll  be  ready  to  revenge  the  death  of  Nelson, 
won't  you?"  "Wi-U,  Sir,  I'll  try,"  said  Fred,"  if  I  get  a 
chance."  "Well  done,"  said  the  Admiral,  and  smacked  him 
on  the  back.  The  next  day  he  took  him  on  board  in  his  own 
barge,  and  Fred  passed  his  examination,  and  is  now  an  "  officer  " 
in  her  Majesty's  Service. 

I  have  only  one  daughter  living,  a  handsome  girl  with  a 
splendid  figure,  determined  spirit,  plays  with  exquisite  exe- 
cution, knows  French  and  Italian  thoroughly,  but  has  no 
talent;  is  retiring,  modest  and  feminine.  She  would  rather 
interfere  with  the  "  dignity "  of  a  man,  too  much  for  love, 
I  fear. 

I'll  tell  you  ft  story.  When  I  went  to  Walmer  I  arrived 
ubout  9  p.m.,  and  went  straight  to  the  drawing-nwm.  The 
Duke  was  in  capital  spirits,  and  talking  away  to  the  whole 
party  staying  there.  Among  other  tilings,  he  talked  of  the 
Abb^  de  Pradt  and  what  a  conceited  fellow  he  was.  "The 
first  night  I  came  to  Paris,"  said  tLo  Huke,  "  in  181-t,  I  was 
invited  to  a  grand  party  of  |Mme.  de  Stael's.  Pradt  got  up 
and  made  a  long  oration  anil  said, '  Wo  owe  the  Salvation  of 
Euro|)e  to  an  honwie  gevl  V  Before  he  gave  me  time  to  blush," 
said  the  Duke,  "  he  put  hie  hand  on  his  own  heart,  and  said, 
•  C'est  moi  r  "• 
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A  friend  of  the  Duke's  was  at  ERm  wben  Bonuiparte  was 
reading  Pradt's  pnblished  *•  Memoirs,'  and  Napoleon  absolutely 
roared  with  laughter.  Pradt  had  stated  in  these '3Iemoiis* 
that  when  he  met  Xapoleon  at  the  Inn  at  Warsaw,  after 
his  retreat  from  Russia,  and  conrersed  with  him  on  the  state 
of  affairs,  Buonaparte  was  so  impressed  with  h»  ( Pradt  s) 
remark*;,  that  he  made  frequent  notes.  ^Xow,"  said  Napo> 
leon  to  the  Duke's  friend,  ^always  hear  both  sides.  I  was 
writing  Maret  to  say,  *  Benyoyez  ce  coquin  de  Pradt  a  son 
archeveque  T  "  The  Duke  tells  a  story  better  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  My  three  days  at  Walmer  were  more  yaluaUe  to  me 
than  Napoleon's  hundred  days  were  to  him.     Adieu! 

To  Miss  MiTFORD. 
My  dear  FrIE5D,  SOth  October,  ISIL 

You  ought  to  be  well  scolded  for  not  sending  me  a  note, 
though  you  will  not  regret  to  hear  that  I  went  out  to  get  a 
drawing-book  for  a  sweet  creature,  who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
is  fond  of  drawing.  When  asked  if  she  regretted  being  deaf 
and  dumb,  she  intimated  she  neyer  heard  many  things  which 
seemed  to  pain  others,  and  she  was  quite  happy.  Her  face 
IcKikfl  so,  and  the  expression  is  a  sparkling  innocence  fit  for  a 
hfad  of  Truth. 

I  bf* g  you  will  tell  Charles  Dickens  that  I  shall  be  most 
happv  to  see  him,  or  any  friend  of  his,  any  Sunday  from 
2  till' 4. 

Do  not  frighten  yourself  about  the  Germans,  so  far  there  is 
not  the  slightest  public  movement  in  their  favour.  Cornelius 
came  over  to  ex(!cute  an  order  for  Lord  Monson,  who  is  dead. 
Should  there  lx»  any  intention  there,  as  in  the  Elgin  Marbles, 

I  must  assault  their  absurdities  and,  perhaps,  go  out  in  the 
explosion. 

I'alfourd  was  pleased  with  my  lecture  on  Wilkie.  I  was 
affected  and  the  women  cried,  so  we  had  a  pretty  touching  afiair. 

onco  (liHTiinHing  Julius  Cicsar,  when  the  question  arose  what  Cesar  waa  like*  in 
p«!rwm.     '*  For  my  part,"  said  Philips,  "  I  take  him  to  have  been  a  lean  man,cf 

{Nih*  romploxion,  extifmely  neat  in  his  dress,  and  about  five  feet  sevcHi  incbM 
li^'h."  Thin  was  so  exact  a  description  of  Ambrose  Philips.  Esq.,  that  after  i 
minute  or  mo^  Swift  politicly  delivered  hia  opinion  that  Julius  Ciesar  must  hate 
iNM'n  *'  a  plump  man,  about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  not  very  neatly  diened  ii 

II  hltu'k  gown  with  pudding  sleeves." — Ed. 
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To  Miss  MlTFORD. 

[t  deab  Mary  Russell,  "  3ist  May,  isia. 

Frank  is  first  in  mathematics  at  Jesus.  Cambridge,  and 
are  all  so  delighted  to  see  the  dear  fellow  home  again,  who 
done  me  so  much  honour,  that  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
jubilize  and  lounge  and  spend  money  instead  of  getting  more 
by  working,  so  we  are  going  to  Woolwich  for  shells  and  shot, 
and  grape,  and  canisrters,  and  ramrods,  and  screws,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  to  put  into  the  foreground  of  my '  Saragossa.' 

Un  Tuesday,  Wordsworth  breakfasted  with  us  alone  and 
it  to  church,  and  afterwards  to  Ixwkhart,  who  took  us  to 
the  Zoological — as  a  part  of  the  wild  beasts.  Wordsworth's 
silver-haired  simplicity  contrasted  with  Lockhart's  arch  mis- 
chief and  was  exquisite.  Wordsworth  sat  down  to  rest  and  told 
us  a  delightful  story,  so  beautifully,  as  if  an  Apostle  was  unbend- 
ing. I  looked  up  and  sawLockhart  relishing  the  whole  thing, 
as  if  for  a  moment  bewitched  out  of  his  melancholy  mocking. 
ttliat  an  expression  I  caught  then  for  one  of  my  Cartoons  1  So 
when  you  see  it,  remember.  The  story  was  this :— A  friend  of 
Gainsborough's  had  a  sweet  child  who  was  going  away  to 
school.  As  her  father  was  on  a  sick-bed  he  was  touched  at 
parting  «ith  her.  This  came  to  Gainsborough's  ears.  So  Gains- 
borough looked  out  for  her,  and  said  to  her,  "  My  little  love, 
can  you  keep  a  secret  ?"  "  I  don't  know,"  said  she ;  "  but  I'll 
try."  "  Well !"  said  he,  "  you  come  to  me  to-morrow."  She  came, 
and  he  painted  her  portrait,  in  or<ler  that  when  she  was  gone 
it  might  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  papa's  bed,  to  delight  him. 
The  child  went  to  school  enjoying  her  secret,  and  the  nest 
morning,  when  her  father  opened  his  eyes,  there  was  the 
image  of  his  darling  looking  at  him  from  the  bottom  of  his 
bed! 

Tou  never  heard  any  human  being  tell  such  a  simple  story 

touchingly.     It  would  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  lions 

id  tigers  could  they  have  heard  it. 

As  Wordsworth  was  telling  this  in  a  shady  nook,  I  sitting  by 

im,  Lockhart  before  us  standing,  and  looking  complacently   , 

down,  the  sun  shone  on  Wordsworth's  silvery  hairs,  while  his 

dull  eyes,  with  that  look  of  internal  vision  1  never  saw  in  any 

other  lace,  told  of  thought  unknown  to  any  but  his  Maker — 
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put  my  hand  close  to  her  arm,  and,  watching  my  opportunity, 
darted  my  hand  on  the  back  of  her  arm,  which,  if  it  had  been 
naturally  rigid,  would  have  been  stiff,  but  it  was  as  relaxed  as 
my  oum.  The  moment  she  felt  an  insidious  attempt  to  detect 
her,  I  feU  the  triceps  muscle  act  by  her  will,  and  I  could  not 
move  her  arm. 

Now  this  proved  that  she  was  not  asleep,  because  she  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  feeling  she  had  been  off  her  guard,  her 
thought  was  communicated  by  the  will  to  the  nerves,  which 
conveyed  it  to  the  muscle,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
being,  it  resisted  the  attempt  to  move  the  arms  by  the  con- 
traction of  that  very  muscle  which  could  only  resist  in  that 
direction. 

I  then  said :  "  Open  her  eyes ! "  He  said  he  could  not.  I 
said :  "  Pull  up  the  lid ! "  The  eye  was  buried  above  the  lid ; 
but  for  one  instant  the  eye  was  visible  and  the  pupil  con- 
tracted ;  therefore  she  saw ;  because  if  it  contracted,  it  was  to 
relieve  the  pupil  from  too  great  a  rush  of  light,  which  the 
somnambulist  is  quite  insensible  to. 

I  then  said :  "  Wake  her."     "  Oh ! "  said  EUiottson,  "  that  is 

a  deuce  of  a  job ! "    He  bawled  in  her  ear.    She  was  rigid. 

He  cried  again,  but  to  no  purpose.    He  shook  her,  and  cried 

out  again,  and  she  dropped  as  if  shot.     "  All  of  you  hold  her 

and  wave  your  hands  over  her,"  cried  the  Doctor.    EUiottson 

held  her  head  and  kept  breathing  on  her  face.     I  held  her 

hands  and  tried  hard  to  undo  her  fingers.     Angelo  held  her 

knees,  and  the  two  others  held  her  feet ;  and  after  breathing, 

kicking,  twisting,  and  fighting,  we  lifted  her  to  the  sofa,  when 

she  gradually  became  awake  again,  but  she  could  not  open 

her  eyes.     EUiottson  breathed  on  one  eye;  it  opened.     He 

breathed  on  the  other,  that  opened.     Conversation  ensued,  and 

we  took  our  leave.     Angelo  very  sensibly  said  he  was  more 

astonished  than  ever.     Another  said  it  was  a  most  wonderful 

case  of  catalepsy.    I  said  nothing;  and  on  a  cab  passing  I 

popped  in,  and  wets  home  in  a  twinkling,  and  mesmerised 

them  all. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.8. — It  was  a  scene  for  H.  B.  Five  "  great  men  "  holding 
a  young  girl  in  a  catalepsy.  0  dear  I  My  poor  friend  EUiott- 
son was  evidently  deluded,  and  believed. 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  EASTLAKE. 


From  Eastlaee.* 

_  31,  Hotel  d*E8pagiie,  rue  Dauphine, 

My  DEAB   HaYDON,  8th  January,  is  15. 

I  have  been  here  a  week  to-day  and  am  to  be  introduced 
to  Denon  to-morrow.  You  gave  me  your  letters  sealed,  by 
which  I  was  told  I  ran  a  risk  of  a  penalty  at  Dover,  and 
therefore  cut  them  open  before  I  went  to  the  Custom  House. 
I  was  afterwards  told  that  I  need  not  have  been  alarmed. 
However,  as  the  thin*?  was  done  I  was  obliged  to  apologise  to 
Madame  le  Noble,  and  I  said  I  hoped  it  was  unnecessary  to 
say  that  I  had  not  read  them.  Madame  Noble  replied,  "  Oh ! 
Monsieur,  c'est  6gal.  Je  suis  bien  persuad^e  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
d'indiscretion  la-dedans."  "  Tant  mieux,"  thought  I,  for  her 
husband  read  it  with  her.  I  have  seen  Nicolopolo,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  find  Wyborn.  I  found  M.  de  Launay  without 
any  diflSculty.  Whether  your  letter  was  one  of  introduction  or 
not  I  have  to  thank  you  for  its  having  produced  the  same 
effect,  for  he  called  on  me  yesterday  and  left  an  invitation  for 
his  conversazione  last  night.  I,  of  course,  went  and  was 
extremely  entertained.  The  painter,  I  forget  his  name,  who 
lives  in  the  same  house,  was  very  eager  to  know  your  opinion 
of  French  art.  1  told  him,  not  without  softening  it  a  little, 
but  it  seemed  to  annoy  him,  and  it  was  not  till  I  said,  "  II  fait 
pourtant  des  exceptions,"  that  his  face  brightened  up  with 
**  Ah,  ah  !  a  la  bonne  heure." 

'I'hey  all  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  you  are  still  going  to 
send  your  picture  over  here ;  but  I  said  I  believed  there  was 
very  little  likelihood  of  it.     They  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 


*  Eastlake  was  at  this  time  just  twenty-one  years  of  age. — Ed. 
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you,  and  a  very  high  but  uncertain  one  about  Wilkie,  that  is 
to  say.  when  in  auswer  to  their  in<itiirieB  I  assured  them  as  to 
what  he  is.  M.  de  Launay  nodded  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
company  ob  much  as  to  say,  "  I  said  so.  I  knew  he  was  a  man 
of  talent," 

The  French  Exhibition  is  a  poor  oome-off,  very  much  worse 
than  I  expected.  It  seems  to  me  very  odd  that  no  person  gave 
me  any  very  high  description  of  the  exterior  of  the  Louvre 
and  Tuileries.  I  was  never  ho  struck  with  architecture  in 
my  life.  I  have  scld  the  Luxem'iourg  as  well  as  the  Louvre, 
but  till  everything  is  eettled  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do, 
I  do  not  feel  enough  at  ease  even  to  express  my  admiration. 
I  am,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Ever  yours  truly, 

C.  L.  EIastlake. 

lOtli  J^iiiun. 
P.S, — I  open  my  l<-tter  to  thank  yon  sincerely  for  intr^ 
ducing  me  to  Wyborn,  whom  I  like  very  mui-h.  I  was  at  n 
ball  where  he  introduced  me  last  night  (Countess  D'lvisi. 
He  intends  visiting  London  in  the  spring.  (Jet  sumethb^ 
ready  to  show  him,  as  /  have  pitted  tjou  againit  aU  ih«  Frendt 
painters. 

From  Eastlakr. 
My   dear   HavdoN,  Exeter,  SSth  AngtiM,  l 

Your  sister  being  married  is  a  great  loss  to  my 
as  she  was,  I  believe,  very  kind  to  him,  and  he  is  still  xaj 
sensible  of  it. 

You  have,  I  suppose,  hi-ard  of  a  little  whole  length  of  Bnotu- 
parte,  which  I  have  painted,  and  which  is  now  exhibiting  hen. 
The  following  is  the  certificate  the  French  officers  g»i« 
me; — 

"  J'ai  vu  le  portrait  que  M,  Kaiitlake  a  £ait  de  riliuj"  t.;^ 
Napoleon,  et  j'ai  trouv^  <ju'il  est  tres-ressemblant,  t-i    j 
en  outre  le  m^rite  de  donner  une  id^e  exacte  de  I'ii.u  -i"  i' 
[la  tenue  ?]  du  curjis  de  sa  Majeste," 

(Here  follow  thu  names  and  Captain  Maitland's.) 

You  would  he  doing  nte  the  greatest  service  if  you  cool' 
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iret  this  biiBmeBB  mention^  in  any  of  those  papent  whose 
editors  yon  are  intimate  with,  as  it  will  pave  the  way  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  great  picture  in  London.  I  shall  etav  here  a 
week  exactly,  anil  then  retiini  to  Plymouth  lo  copy  the  picture 
life-size  for  exhibition  in  London. 

Yonrfl  ever, 

C.  Eastlakr. 


From  E.V8TLAKE. 
Mt   DKAK   HaTDON,  PlymouUi,  24Ui  KoTimbeT,  1815. 

Both  your  letters  have  given  me  tho  greittest  pleasure, 

the   laat  especially.     I  need  not  thank  you  fur  them,  but  if 

your  friends  are  entitled  to  receive  such  com  muni  cations  in 

proportion  to  their  interest  for  your  success,  1  am  not  afraid 

gf  losing  so  honourable   a  distinction.      Canova   must   have 

received  a  profound  impreesiou  from  the  Elfjin  Marbles  to  have 

spoken  so  decidedly  on  them,  and  bis  conviction  must  have 

been  so  intense,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  your  agreeing 

with    him,  tended,  I  have  no   doubt,  to  give  him  a  certain 

opinion  of  you,  which  it  appears  was  »o  entirely  confirmed  by 

the  sight  of  your  picture.     I  heartily  congratulate  you,  and 

"mow  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  you.     You  have  esta- 

liebed  his  opinions  on  two  important  points,  viz.,  your  own 

t  and  thai  0/  the  Elffin  Marbles.    On  these,  you  may  say, 

J  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.     Certainly,  next  to  your- 

slf.  nothing  ought  to  be  so  interesting  to  you  as  these  im- 

mI  relics.     The  very  pain  you  have  endured  for  them,  the 

ittles  you  have  fought  for  them,  endear  them  to  you;  in 

hort,  your  success,  which  you  owe  so  much  to  them,  while  it 

K  an  existing  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  principles,  is  the  most 

" " !  source  of  your  attachment  to  them.     We  hear  of 

pections  for  places  and  inanimate  objects,  yet  how  poor  are 

s  associations  which  occasion  these  feelings,  compared  with 

be  intelligent  perceptions  which  these  works  light  up  within 

te,  and  which  supersede  the  grandest  associations  they  also 

a  excite !     There  ci-rtainly  will  be  a  revolution  in  taste,  or, 

ither.  it  is  already  advancing. 

I  suppose  your  work  ('  Jerusalem  ")  is  already  far  advanced. 

is   a  stupendous   undertaking  I     So  much  the  better  for 
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eshibitioii,  wbpQ  it  will  pour  the  resiilt  of  accumulated  lal.<o 
in  one  torrent  up<m  the  sight!     How  strange  it  seems,  i 
what  a  triumph  for  the  Art,  thiit  a  man  can  eee,  in  ai 
what  has  cost  years  of  toil !     It  is  the  contrast  between  1 
means  and  effect  that  pat  that  idea  into  Sir  Joshua's  head,  "d 
if  some   mighty   genius   had  struck  it  off  at  a  blow." 
sudilenness  of  the  impression  and  the  strong  resemblance  i 
that  impression  to  nature,  in  a  fine  picture,  always  excite  t 
feeling,  and  the  power  of  exciting  it  seems  to  rank  a  f 
painter  with  a  God. 

And  then  suliject  crimes  in  to  complete  the  elevation  of  oar 
thoughts  and  to  purify  the  rapture  of  our  senses.     But  ho* 
decidedly  it  places  grand  and  serious  history  above  any  other 
valk  of  the  Art  1     You   have   the  happiness   to   follow  tUM 
highest  path  and  the  honour  to  add  dignity  to  it.  ■ 

Ever  sincerely  yours.  ^ 

C.  L.  Eastlake. 


I 


From  Eastlake. 

Bmne,  77tli  JuaaKtj,  IBII. 
If  I  had  written  to  you  from  Plorence,  which  I  thoag^ 
of  doing,  I  might  have  been  able  to  describe  my  feeling*  <■ 
seeing  that  city  and  its  contents.     Tuu  CAnnot  have  an  idw  ef 
Michel  Angelo  without  going  there.     He  is  the  genius  of  i^ 
place  and  meets  you  everywhere.     Not  Rome  itself  can  giVF 
you  more  delight  than  the  thousand  objects  of  interest  t&il 
y'<u  meet  there.     In  every  str-'et  are  either  busts  or  stattm  i 
tlip  Mcdi'-i,  or  the  "palle:"  their  arms  ornament  the 
I  even  observed  these  arms  on  the  back  of  an  old  chair  at  i 
inn  bef"re  I  arrived   in   Florence.     You  turn  into  the  ^ 
sqnare;   at   a    distance  some   white   figures   against  the 
palaie  look  like  colossal  paintings,  you  soon  find  them  to 
marlde  statues  and  recognise  Michel  Angelo's  '  David,' 
an  arm  and  a  wrist  such  as  he  alone  oould  have  acii]| 
and  looking  twice  as  strong  as  a  great '  Hercules,'  by 
nelli,  close  by. 

There  are  the  masterworks  of  all  the  sculptors  there,  ■nd  i 
more  or  less  fine,  except  an  unhappy  giant  in  a  fonntais.  < 
to  be   by   Ammanati.     In   the  chapel   of  the   Medici  «1] 
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Michel  Angelo's  best,  but  the  number  of  unfinished  things  by 
him  is  quite  curious.  You  see  him  in  some  of  these  things, 
after  having  blocked  out  an  arm  in  the  roughest  way,  in- 
dulging himself  with  finishing  a  bit  of  the  hand  and  just 
hutching  round  the  thumb,  and  some  parts  quite  soft  and  two 
or  three  sharp  touches,  leaving  it — for  ever.  One  thinks  him 
less  a  Mannerist  after  seeing  these  things.  No  marble  was 
ever  so  like  fiesh,  except  the  Elgin  figures.  Momentary 
actions  are  attempted,  and  mostly  successfully,  and  the  uniform 
tension  objected  to  in  him  does  not  strike  one  here,  or  looks 
like  a  latent  strength.  The  thigh  of  the  *  Night,'  in  G.  de' 
Medici's  tomb,  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  this  sort. 
Though  she  be  asleep  you  fancy  she  will  dart  her  leg  out  with 
force  enough  to  knock  a  house  down,  so  "  heaped  with  strength 
and  turned  with  elegance."  You  think  of  nothing  but  muscle 
before  any  figure  of  Michel  Angelo's.  You  see  masses  of  it 
slipping  about.  1  was  going  to  say  you  hear  the  tendons 
crack — but,  after  all,  he  seems  rather  to  give  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  motion  than  of  motion  itself,  and  the  motion  of 
knocking  down  than  of  leaping,  etc.  The  colossal  size  helps  all 
this  and  the  proportions  of  his  extremities,  which  are  in  a  sort 
of  sledge-hammer  taste,  so  that,  putting  his  invention  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  terror  inspired  even 
by  his  forms.  I  could  have  explained  my  notions  better  at  the 
time.  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  understand  this.  You  ought 
not  to  rest  until  you  have  seen  Michel  Angelo  and  Florence. 
I  just  now  think  you  have  not  latterly  trod  so  closely  in  his 
steps,  as  I  think  your  natural  taste  would  lead  you  to  Rubens. 
Bembrandt  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  have  all  conspired  in 
different  ways  to  change  your  judgment  on  this  subject. 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  Bolognese  colour  and  a  certain 
degree  of  Michel  Angelo's  bursting  strength,  added  to  the 
nimble  elegance  of  the  Greek  statues,  would  produce  a  style 
more  congenial  to  your  feelings.  The  English  taste,  too,  may 
have  some  influence.  The  English  is  now  the  first  school  of 
colour  in  the  world.  This  is  all  right  enough,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  the  sort  of  nature  a  man  must  study  for  colour  must 
narrow  his  feelings  in  form.  And  the  Hoppners  and  Konmeys, 
who  would  say  Michel  Angelo  is  "  unnatural,"  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  oracles  from  the  practice  they  have  both  omitted  and 
committed ;  or,  to  be  more  polite,  the  very  nature  of  their 
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merit  implies,  as  men  study  Ln  England,  a  more  than  onliimrjr 
neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  higher  parts  of  their  Art. 

The  French  are  put  out  of  the  question  on  all  hands 
destitnte  of  feeling  for  painting ;  the  Italians  are  wetik ;  the 
Germans  ami  the  English  are  the  only  two  sensible  schools,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  opposite !  Thiere  are  host«  of  Gei- 
toaus  here  determined  to  restore  the  mind  of  the  Art ;  tfaej 
paint  in  fresco;  they  study  Mosaccio;  and  in  their  bad  workii 
are  like  Albert  Diiret.  They  have  no  idea  of  colour  or  effect, 
but,  fur  dignity  and  truth  of  expression,  and  the  moUre  uf 
their  figures,  I  think  their  Art  ranks  very  high.  They 
must  get  out  of  their  absurdities  in  time.  These  are  m 
striking,  especially  to  an  English  eye,  ihat  when  I  first  saw 
some  of  their  wurks  I  thought  tbem  without  merit.  I  now 
think  they  hare  the  highest,  but  still  not  what  one  would 
follow.  'I'hey  should  be  judged  of  from  their  drawings,  some 
of  which  I  think  are  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  dooe  ia 
invention,  expression,  and  general  propriety.  The  English  an 
devoted  to  mere  imitation  of  substances,  save  und  except  that 
imperceptible  thing  which  arises  out  of  practice.  Thej  are 
aware  of  no  principle  in  Art ;  to  copy  what  yon  see  ii 
perfection,  and  they  make  a  head  round  and  coming  from  tlia 
picture.  The  Germans  say  the  same,  always  supposing  seleo- 
tion,  and  they  imitate  an  expressive  turn  of  the  head  and  the 
looks  and  actions  of  nature.  Their  colour  and  effect  are  below 
criticism.  Some  of  these  Germans  have  restored  not  imly  Uu 
Art,  but  the  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yoa  meet  Raphael'* 
costume  in  the  streets.  The  number  of  these  painters  is  each 
that  all  foreigners,  until  lately,  were  called  Tedescbi  1  The  boM 
of  English  that  have  poured  into  Borne,  and  the  magnificeno* 
they  display,  have  given  the  natives  a  high  idea  of  us,  enpecialJr 
after  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  which  is  now  exhibiting  at  ■ 
theatre  here,  where,  1  am  told,  the  nine  Aluses  dance  about  Lonl 
Exmouth !     The  Dey  of  .^^Igiers  sings  a  bravura,  &q, 

I  saw  Canova  by  accident  before  I  went  to  deliver  yoar  letter, 
and  as  I  introduced  myself  to  him  by  saying  I  had  lironghl  * 
letter  from  you,  I  thought  it  needless  to  use  the  lettur  after- 
wards. He  lives  like  a  king,  and  is  difiicuU  of  act-eas.  Tho 
democracy  be  talked  to  you  of  is  an  aristocracy  of  artists. 
Yours  ever, 

C  L,  Eastxakk. 
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HaYOON  fo  EiSTLAKE. 

Octnbfr,  1810. 
.  The  Frencli  mingle  the  principles  of  Si-nlptiire 
Btfa  Piiinting.  'Jhey  forget  that  tlie  one  ia  a  substance,  and  the 
other  the  effect  of  it  under  the  influence  of  atmosphere  and 
light.  This  is  nothing  to  them.  They  know  by  investigation 
the  parts  exist  in  the  thing  as  distinctly  in  shadow  as  in  light, 
and  they  make  them  ao  because  they  know  them  to  he  so.  This 
ia  ignorance,  not  knowledge,  because  knowledge  is  only  useful 
to  develop  tmth,  and  not  on  its  own  account.  If  I  turn  the 
part  of  any  object  obscured  by  shadow  to  the  light,  that  part  is 
then  definite.  Sculpture  requires  every  part  requisite  to  be 
there,  as  it  can  be  viewed  under  the  variety  you  can  view 
Nature ;  but  the  moment  of  a  I'ainting  is  but  one,  and  can 
never  be  changed.  It  is  the  efl'c-et  of  a  thing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  light  of  that  moment,  and  no  other ;  therefore  the 
tme  effect  must  be  shown  of  that  moment,  and  of  no  other. 
The  mind  then  reposes— some  part  predominates  over  others ; 
whereas,  if  all  parts  are  equally  obtruded,  distraction  eiisuea. 
Of  two  evils  choose  the  least.  A  button  is  more  easily  finished 
than  a  face.  If  the  button  be  highly  wrought,  it  will  be  sure 
to  attract  more  than  the  face.  But  a  great  mind  will  sacrifice 
the  button  to  the  face.  It  will  he  there  if  you  look  for  it ;  but  I 
it  will  not  force  you  to  look  for  it.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
dwelling  on  the  ignorances  of  a  school  which  will  not  stand 
fifty  years?  If  Homer,  yhakespearo,  Milton,  Virgil,  Ariosto, 
Dante,  Michel  Angelo,  Eaphael,  Correggin,  and  Titian,  are 
right,  they  are  wrong,  and  they  are  wrong  by  every  principle 
of  Poetry  and  Art  which  has  ever  exist^^'d. 

Breadth,  depth,  brightness,  and  size,  a  principal  light,  but 
always  gently  graduated,  are  the  great  requisites  to  enable  a 
man  to  keep  his  ground  against  all  greyneas  and  brownncss. 
Teniers  and  Gembrandt  had  no  chance  in  the  Louvre, 
Ever  youiB, 

B.  R.  Hay  DON. 
From  Eastlake. 
My    I'EAR   HaYDON,  amft  April,  IplT. 

Months  have   elapsed  without  my  having  heard  from 
anv  soul  but  you,  and  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  more  than 
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I  ought.  I  iiftve  seen  the  Easter  ceremoniea  since  jrour  It-ttr 
orrivetl,  anil  m  heariDg  n  tiDe  maBical  performance  in  Xif^ 
Capella  Sistina,  I  ba<l  time  to  look  well  at  Michel  AnpiJo. 
The  'Judgment'  has  suffered  most.  The  tone  of  colour  is  ex- 
tremely dark  throughout,  and  therefore  grand  and  acrording 
witii  the  subject.  The  sky  behind  the  demons  ia  almost  reduced 
to  white,  by  decay,  in  some  parts,  while  the  deriU  retain  tlw^ir 
tremendous  depth  of  time,  and  are  reniiered.  if  pomible,  nan 
terrific.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  Michel  Angela 
was  most  at  home,  and  the  figures  above  are  striking  io  propor- 
tion, as  they  border  on  the  terrible  and  gigantic.  Tel  th-- 
demons  are  a  vaigar  crew;  their  espp'ssions  woald  took  lit' 
caricature  but  from  the  activity  they  are  in,  which  makes  even 
tlkeir  grimaces  natural.  It  is  a  complete  bell  broke  kMMw. 
The-n  the  single  black  figure  of  Charon  against  the  s[mrkltig 
sky,  whiicking  that  lamp  of  the  damned  in  the  boat,  is  rrallr 
enough  to  make  one  tremble.  There  was  a  time,  it  is  aaid. 
when  the  eyes  of  Charon  were  the  principal  light  in  the  pictBir, 
but  now  the  spob^  in  the  aky  eclipse  them. 

With  respect  to  the  figuiee  above,  yon  would  be  aatoniebfd 
at  the  defects  in  proportion  and  drawing.  If  it  was  an  attempt 
at  foreshortening,  it  has  failed  completely,  and  I  cannot  think 
this,  because  some  are  too  tall  as  well  as  too  short.  Certain 
deviations  from  proportion,  especially  in  a  laj^  siie,  gtre  ■ 
gigantic  effect.  This  is  produced  in  perftction  in  that  Saint 
standing  and  showing  a  knife,  a  moet  tremendoos  fellow,  with 
a  head  and  expression  agreeing.  The  Bartholomew-,  on  thr 
other  side,  is  on  the  same  style ;  but  the  Christ  ontdoM  then" 
all  for  bad  proportion  without  any  good  effect  being  aeoon- 
plii»hed  by  it  When  pectdiarities  are  snccessM  H-e  pud<>^ 
them  and  admire  in  them  the  artist's  originality ;  bat  the  Im^i 
failure  makes  us  refer  to  some  other  standard  than  the  capni'< 
of  ihf  master.and  in  this  instance,  when  we  coni>ider  that  th'^' 
frightful  giants  are  representations  of  Christ  and  bis  Saints.  (! 
does  appear  the  greate.-t  dereliction  of  propriety  ever  commJtt'--- 
by  tlio  Arts.  With  all  thLa,  this  work,  if  on  no  other  aecottot 
is  invaluable  as  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  model  of  the  giga; 
tic  style.  The  only  picture  I  remember  that  comes  near  to  ti 
is  oMo  by  Ludnvii;r>  OrnK-fi.  at  Pttrma,  'The  Interment  of  tk 
Virgin ;'  all  the  Apostles,  much  larger  than  life,  are  bearingtlw 
body :  these  figures  of  colossal  dimensions  seem  donbW  \»*f 


» 
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by  their  proportions ;  great  extremities  seem  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  this  ;  you  feel  that  you  are  looking  at  giants,  and  with 
drapery,  expression,  light,  and  shade  agreeing,  it  ia  a  perfect 
thing  in  its  way. 

It  is  strange,  to  return  to  Michel  Angelo,  that  he  should 
-have  neglected,  or  failed  in  all  this  again  in  the  '  Jonas,'  which, 
notwitiistandiog  its  size,  looks  like  a  boy.  All  the  ceiling  has 
a  magnificent  tone,  and  the  '  Prophets  and  Sibyls  'are 
preservation.  By-the-bye,  the  drapery  of  these  figures  is  very 
fine,  a  thing  one  never  expects  in  Michel  Angelo.  I  cannot  at 
present  add  anything  new  to  what  has  been  said  of  their  gran- 
deur, but  am  sure  they  deserve  all  their  reputation.  I  am 
always  in  the  Vatiian,  and,  perhaps  from  having  studied  it 
more,  am  of  opinion,  that  the  '  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament '  is 
the  finest  of  the  frescoes.  The  extraordinary  truth  and  cha- 
racter in  all  the  portraits,  the  expression,  that  monk  reading, 
for  instance,  between  two  Popes  (but  the  print  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  it),  and  the  arrangement  of  colour  are  all  first  rate.  The 
'  Christ '  is  the  finest  I  have  seen.  I  mean  to  paint  it.  With 
respect  to  drawing,  you  occaaiunally  meet  with  things,  as  in  the 
Cartoons,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  modem  artist :  but 
Baffaelie  seems  to  have  considered  hands  and  feet,  or  rather 
their  details,  as  having  little  to  do  with  his  grand  object.  No 
painter  ever  disposed  hands  more  perfectly  to  assist  expression. 
And  if  the  nails  of  the  fingers  are  done  in  a  dry  way,  the  airtion 
does  not  sufl'er  much  from  it.  The  extraordinary  variety  in 
which  his  figures  point  their  hands,  or  lift  them  in  surprise,  or 
hold  things,  is  really  a  study  by  itself,  and  notwithstanding 
this  diversity,  every  action  strikes  you  as  being  the  most  ap- 
propriate. As  a  Frenchman  said  :  "  It  is  extraorflinary  how  a 
man  could  ever  arrive  a  c6t6  de  la  nature  comme  9a."  This, 
by  the  way,  was  looking  at  the  thing  rightly,  for  Jtaffaelle  seems 
to  have  only  had  for  his  object  the  perfect  imitation  of  Nature. 
If  he  ransacked  ancient  baths  for  remains  of  antiquity,  it  was 
rather  for  decorations  and  arabesques,  than  for  form.  He  seems 
to  have  not  felt  the  antique.  And  I  think  it  fortunate  he  did 
not.  It  ia  a  question  with  me  whether  the  study  of  statues 
does  not  create  a  substitute  for  the  imitation  of  Nature. 
Every  boy  in  the  Academy  can  draw  handsomer  legs  than 
Bafifaelle,  though  very  few  can  succeed  in  that  consent  of  action 
in  all  the  limbs  which  be  never  fails  in.     Look  at  the  French 
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artists^  they  give  in  the  statues  themaelTes  in  their  pictnres, 
and  yet  how  worse  than  nothing  \&  this  excellence!  I  am 
sore  yon  will  not  think,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  hold 
drawing  cheap.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  drawing  is  to  put 
a  figure  well  together,  and  a  greater  still  to  pot  it  in  t^'ii- 
sentaaeous  action.  When  this  is  attained,  it  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  fingers  and  toes  done  in  a  scientific  way  and  with 
feeling,  and  still  farther  assisting  the  action:  bnt  I  wool*! 
rather  see  the  general  action  and  proportion  excel  that  of  the 
toes. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  remembering  to  hare 
hearrl  it  often  inculcated  that  well-drawn  extremities  are  the 
test  of  merit  in  a  picture.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  decline  of  Art. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

C.  L.  Kastlake. 


From  Eastlake. 

My    DEAU   HaYDON,  Rome,  22nd  MiiPch,  181? 

I  runnot  l(mve   Kome  without  sen^liug  you  one  lint:*  t 


Ik 


tliiink  vou  for  vour  Itu^t  letter.  Bv-the-bve,  vou  do  not  s*-»ni 
t^)  know  that  I  am  going  to  Tireeee.  You  have  heanl  so  sinr^, 
[M'riiaprt.  I  jjtart  in  tliree  days.  I  have  leamiMl  a  little  oi*  tli*.- 
lanmia«;<»  tbroujrh  the  aid  of  a  Greek  priest,  and  I  shall  p>ssiMv 
be  al>s<'nt  six  or  eij^ht  months.  I  am  aoenmj>anit^l  bv  a  v«^nL:r 
Irishman,  rallc^l  Barry,  more  an  amateur  than  an  artist;  a 
Yorkshin'man,  called  Johnson,  perhaps  Kinnard,  and  {►erhaj's 
another.  We  [)n)[>ose  to  embark  at  Otrantof<>r(A)rfn,  and  th«'n 
proeeed  t«)  Patnu*,  in  the  Morea. 

Have  you  ytt  made  aequaintance  with  Coi'korell?  His  'Iniw- 
injrs  nf  (in'eei*  would  interest  you  very  much.  I  mean  to  paint 
in  oil  there,  and  tuke  a  jj:<x)d  earjjro  of  materials.  GimI  ji^ninT  I 
may  ni>t  los<*  tliem  I  1  hope  to  hejir  news  of  your  {)ieture  on  mv 
return.  Kirkup  \ull  give  you  the  aei^ounts  ijf  the  Vatio:ui  v«n 
d«'sins  or  Hayti-r,  viva  voce,  for  he  is  gone  to  En;xlan*L  1  hav»r 
w'ut  thirty  or  forty  oil  sketches  fD)m  Natun-  t«>  Mr.  Harman; 
you  may  s«m*  them  by  calling  on  him.  but  this  will  arrive  l»ef«'rv 
them. 

Make  Iia-4te  and  tinish  your  picture,  for  it  is  time  for  ^-o  t«' 
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e  avt  again.      I  have  spread  your  fame  among  the  French 
:,  and  some  who  are  going  to  England  are  prepared  to  jud^e 

YouTB  ever,  my  dear  Hay  don, 

COARLKS    EaSTI.AKE, 

From  Eastlake. 
Ct   dear   HaTDON,  Bom«,  Much,  1819. 

You  will  have  reason  to  blame  me  for  not  having  written 
to  you  sooner.  Since  I  last  wiote  I  have  viuitcd  (.Jreece,  and 
though  it  is  nut  generally  coDBidered  the  thing  for  a  painter  to 
do,  1  am  so  delighted  to  have  been  there  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  good  move  in  my  life.  ...  I  entered  the  I'lnuus  at  dawn.  It 
is  a  small  harbour,  or  rather  pool,  with  some  miserable  houses 
im  one  side.  One  or  two  merchant  ships  were  lying  at  anchor, 
and  a  few  Greeks  were  wrangling  on  a  kind  of  pier.  The 
plague  was  in  Athens,  at  least  without  the  walls,  and  fortu- 
nately it  never  gut  in.  The  road  from  the  PirEeiis  lies  along 
the  site  of  the  long  walls.  Midway  you  enter  the  olive  giove 
which  encircles  Atheits  like  a  vast  zone  almost  on  every  side. 
This  past,  a  mile  or  so,  a  plain  begins,  and  the  AcropoUs  be- 
comes distinct,  on  which,  notwithstanding  some  high  towers, 
the  Parthenon  predominates.  The  town  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus  together  hide 
it  completely  from  the  view.  As  you  approach  nearer,  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  appears  above  the  wall  with  one  palm-tree, 
and  Slount  Hymettus  beyond,  the  very  essence  of  everything 
classic.  Ajid  the  colour  is  so  too.  Here  are  no  vivid  greens 
which  belong  to  the  Dutch  school  and  not  to  Poussin.  There 
is  a  silent,  Egyptian,  sandy  surface  everywhere — no  verdure, 
but  grey  ground  and  yellow-burnt  grass — the  acropolis  with 
a  tone  of  Ludovico  Carracci — the  temple  of  Theaoua  a  golden 
brown— the  olive  grove  one  hill  of  grey — the  moimtains,  Titian, 
and  the  wky  more. 

I  hail  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  the '  Metopes ' 
in  the  Parthenon ;  one  good  one  remains  at  the  south-west  corner. 
They  appear  nothing  from  below,  and  I  should  think  it  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  their  merit  accurately  at  that  distance  by  the 
naked  eye;  on  the  north-west  corner  a-e  some  '  Metopes,'  in  a 
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3ed  a  better  reault)  I  owe  entirely  to  you,  ard  I  have  alwayn 

involuntarily  connected  my  idea  of  the  many  perfectiona  of 
the  Art  with  your  own  praetice.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  all  this,  but  for  the  long  cessation  of  our 
intercourfie.  You  have  been  in  all  the  storms  of  an  eventful 
career,  and  have,  perhaps,  forgotten  not  only  your  old  friend- 
ships, but  even  your  former  kindnesses  to  friends.  My  situa- 
tion has  bc^n  absolutely  quiet,  and  perhaps  too  much  so,  for 
a  future  residence  in  England  ;  but  among  the  recollections  of 
my  first  life  there,  I  look  back  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  to 
the  time  when  I  began  the  study  of  a  happy  profession  under  your 
goidance. 

»I  remain,  dear  Haydon,  yours  very  sincerely, 
C.  L.  Eabtlake. 

Fr<ym  Eastiake. 
Mt   dear  Haydon,  Home,  Zlst  Msreh.  1S£3. 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  not  only  by  satis- 
fying my  curiosity  about  you,  but  because  it  showed  me  that 
yonr  mind  has  undergone  the  great,  though  I  hope  temporary, 
change  that  haa  happened  to  you  with  fortitude  and  philo- 
sophy.    Sperai   infestis,   mduit  secundis,  alteram  sorlem   hene 
pTieparaium  pectus.     But  I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  you 
had   used    your   prosperity   as   prudently   as   you  bear   your 
adversity  nobly,  the  national  misfortune  of  your  present  ces- 
sation from  High  Exertion  would  not  have  happened.     The 
danger  of  all  ambitious  pursuits  is  that,  the  independence  of 
^Karill  necessary  to  such  aspirations  may  be  directly  opposed  to 
^■nr  social  relations,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  ones ;  and  the 
^f&ath  is,  there  is  no   possible  situation  in  which  the   human 
/      being  is  not  dependent  on  the  general  or  temporary  nature  of 
things.     To  go  no  further — Buouaparte  acknowledged  that  his 
principle  was  merely  a  passive  one ;  that  his  care  was  to  go 
~  long  with  "  the  great  march  of  events,"  and  if  he  had  not 
)  so  he  would  not  have  been  so  great  as  he  was.     It  is  in 
1  aiittons  as  in  art.     Everything  that  succeeds  with  men 
t  be  calculated  on,  and  addressed  to  some  abstract  feeling 
srived  from  the  general  experience  or  impression  of  natural 
r  moral  facta.     The  opinions  of  the  human  beings  with  whom 
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we  are  brought  in  oofntact.  whether  right  or  wnmg,  coiutitixte 
A  moral  fart,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  who  aim  at  human 
fmncefls  t^>  go  along  with.  But  nothing  is  more  opposed  to 
this  temper  of  mind  f which,  it  is  admitted,  mar  sometimes 
be  employed  on  a  wrong  object)  than  the  imdepewdemee  of 
f^ftninn.  Instead  of  harmonising  and  concurring  with  the 
march  of  events,  this  principle  would  whoke  them :  instead  of 
using  the  materials  and  circumstances  offered,  this  independent 
power  would  create  them.  The  greatest  degree  of  success  will 
always  be  owing,  not  to  our  attempting  to  ocer-ndey  but  to  our 
eonsultiny  the  nature  of  things.  .  .  . 

Your  afu*onni  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  you  have  passed 
through  are  truly  distressing  to  me,  who  hare  witnessed  Tfur 
farly  ho])es  and  well-grounded  ambition.  I  was  not  a  spee- 
trtt<ir  of  the  more  stormy  and  prouder  period  of  your  caretrr. 
but  th(^  contrast  is  only  the  greater  to  me.  I  remember  the 
qiiiot  industry  of  your  beginning  and  the  silent  energy  of  your 
|>ni^n'Hrt,  but  it  was  not  in  your  nature  to  suppress  the  power 
yciii  w<*n»  consinous  of.  .  .  . 

What  in  to  Ik»  done  now?  Perhaps  your  greatest  gloriw 
roniiiin;  y(»n  have  y«Mirs  of  matured  practice  before  you,  and 
nniy  add  and  improvo  on  the  great  works  yoii  have  done. 
ConiN  what  will,  they  r^'main  ;  and  your  reputation  as  a  painter 
nniHt  lant  aK  lonjj:  as  then?  are  artists  in  the  countrj*. 
•  ••••« 

Ever  sincerely  yours,  my  dear  Haydon, 

C.  L.  EastlajvE. 

From  Eastlake. 

My    nnAU   IIaVPON,  Rome,  24th  Soptomher,  I825. 

I  lio|M»  you  are  ap:ain  "  pittoro  di  storia."  Your  ac<\>unt 
of  tho  war  apiinst  your  portraits  (supposing,  as  I  do,  that  fli*  y 
woro  linr  things)  is  quite  hoart-siokening.  We  fotd  more  \'nT 
auotluT  than,  jM»rhaps,  we  should  for  ourselves  in  certain  thin::'^. 
Tin*  party  pi»rseeut<Ml  often  meets  the  nialiee  of  his  enemi»:> 
willi  indiflenMiee,  whieh  is  still  more  galling  than  sueo^^^lul 
retaliation.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  most  politic  conduot. 
and  the  most  likely  to  ensure  |XMce  of  mind.  .  .  . 

1  am  ^\i\yl  Mrs.  llaydim  ha.s  not  forgotten  her  sitting  to  nv. 
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Her   hundsome   face    in  my  painting-room   (however    poorly 
1  by  me)  was  the  means  of  getting  me  many  portraitB. 
lat  an  advantage  for  yon  to  "  nse  your  eyes,"  as  you  used  to 

,  to  such  a  I'ountenance. 


Tie  Venetian  horses  are  not  the  work  of  Lysippus.  The 
L  of  casting  in  bronze  was  at  its  highest  perfection  in  his 
lame  and  that  of  his  scholars,  one  of  whom  made  the  Coloiigua 
of  Rhodes.  The  Venetian  hursea  are  badly  caat,  and  each  done 
in  two  moulda  and  joined  lengthwise  afterwards,  A  propos, 
you  know  the  name  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  on  the 
•  Venus  de'  Medici '  is  modern,  and  the  verb  is  badly  spelt 
(m-wfo-en).  Falconet  saya  there  were  some  very  old  casts  in 
Holland,  in  his  time,  with  the  name  of  Diomedes  instead  of 
Cleomenes,  another  proof  that  the  inacription  is  not  even  a 
copy  from  the  ancient  one.  Now,  Pliny  saya,  '■  Phidias  worked 
but  little  in  marble;  there  is,  however,  a  'Venus 'by  him," 
he  afldfl,  "  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  the  portico  of  Octavia." 

Pausanias  mentions  other  marble  works  by  Phidias.  How- 
ever, Ihe'Venne  A£  Medici'  was  found  vnder  tlte  poriieo  of 
Octavia.  AJthough  everjbody  has  admitted  the  inacription  on 
the  statue  to  he  spurious,  no  person  has  drawn  any  conclusion 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  discovery  under  the  above 
building,  part  of  which  still  remains.  I  have  mentioned  this 
to  a  celebrated  antiquary  here,  but  he  pretends  the  '  Venus ' 
b  too  finished  for  Phidias,  who,  he  aup^mses,  was  more  of  a 
Michel  Angelo.  To  say  nothing  of  Pliny's  expression,  "Eximiai 
pulchritudinis,"  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  sculptor  who  worked 
much  in  ivory  would  neglect  to  finish  a  female  statue  in  marble ! 
The  Cnidian  '  Venus '  was  in  a  different  attitude ;  but  some 
have  falsely  attributetl  the  Me<lician  '  Venus '  to  Praxiteles. 
Pray  maike  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Haydon,  and 
Believe  me,  &c, 

C.  L.  Eastlake. 

From  Eastlake. 
My   DEAB  Haydon,  Rome,  ISth  Mareh,  1828. 

You  desired  me  to  say  if  I  had  received  your  catalogue 
safe.     I  have,  and  tliank  you  for  it.     I  think  it  the  best  com- 


i6o 

{lomticii  of  yamr  I  hcnr  read:  althimghj  fiwir. 
nt  my  Tiew  of  thiniES,  I  camiot  abram  go  akmgLi 
prmnimemmf.  Still  I  am.  vdlinir.to  admit  tha&n 
as  well  as  yrmr  talfifits.  have  made  yoa  ;praminBBfi;itmLlliB9 
BnonapaitB,  I  snppoBB  yoa  do  wall  to  imet  tha^  famaiianty^ 
with  which  the  public  am  pieaasd  to  conaider  tool  If  tfaenr 
ohooae  to  talk  of  ymuycra  mnafr  appeac  aa  a  talfccd^^L:  pBtaoa. 
You  have  a  knack  at  good  quotwtinnWp  biit~tfa»  beaanio^  ymL 
ever  hit  on  ^vaa  that  pretized  to  your*  Vmmr  'Oi  tb»  Hlgin. 


I  write  vou  but  a  line^  becaoaa-  I .  i\ml  shoctir  to  b»  m. 
Tv|^yt^^'^i  AHXHier  thaiLl£nt  intended.. aadfihoil  thoK  hapn  :vl 
oppornmitT  of  taUdnit .^vith  you  of  your  hiatonrv  '"'H  <ifii  'fi- 
ehe  fozono.  Taaaaiae  iL  govenir/* 

My  land  compiimenta  to  i\Iis.  Haydoo;. 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  SEYMOUR  KIRKUP. 

From  Ejbkup. 

3AR  HaYDOX,  Rome,  2nd  June,  1817. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  thought  you  were  coming. 
>ur  account  of  proceedings  at  home  is  animating.  Have  you 
ichool  or  pupils  of  your  own  ?  Are  you  raising  a  generation 
carry  your  patriotic  views  into  effect  ?  You  will  not  travel 
pause  "  your  post  must  not  be  quitted,  and  the  cause  endan- 
red  for  any  private  pleasure  of  your  own."  Pleasure  I  I  think 
a  are  right.  Delightful,  indeed,  it  must  be  for  you  to  visit 
jocts  so  much  endeared  to  you  by  long  and  close  acquaint- 
3e,  I  may  almost  say  relationship.  The  being  surrounded 
them  what  a  stimulus  to  your  enthusiasm  !  But  your  tem- 
rament  is  not  one  that  stands  in  need  of  stimuli,  and  I  think 
:h  you  a  visit  to  Italy  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  you 
in  benefit.  What  is  there  in  Eaphael  that  you  are  ignorant 
?  It  is  useless,  vain  to  talk  to  you  of  Raphael's  majestic 
p[iity,  animated  expression,  and  so  on.  My  opinion  is,  I 
ieve,  orthodox  enough.  I  have  now  seen  a  great  deal  of 
n,  almost  everything.  Some  of  his  heads  are  finely  drawn ; 
jy  almost  all  breathe  and  think.  Turn,  air,  grace,  action, 
jry thing  which  regards  expression  seems  jx^rfect.  I  think 
1  will  like  his  drawing  better  than  that  of  Carracci ;  but 
1  have  certainly  effected  a  fastidiousness  in  the  eye  of  an 
glish  student,  which  will  save  him  from  studying  the 
lians.  Your  scrupulous  and  deep-studied  adherence  to 
5  old  canons  at  first ;  your  discovery  of  the  matchless  new 
58,  and  the  research  and  proper  use  of  nature  in  your  pic- 
es, have  given  us  all  new  views.  One  proof  is  that  we  have 
b  some  of  the  old  ones  for  coming  here.    The  English  will 

iOU  II.  K 
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not  make  so  many  cartoons  here  as  formerly  (except  for  action 
or  drapery),  and  Ilome  will  not  be  considered  as  the  first 
academy  in  the  world. 

15y  the  way,  is  it  true  that  you  have  a  new  stock  of  casts  at 
Somorsot  House  ?  Has  the  Pope  sent  the  Academy  a  cargo  ? 
Is  the  iklontti  Cavallo  figure  or  figures  fixed  anywhere  in  public 
y(it,  and  for  good?  And,  above  all,  are  the  Elgin  Marbles 
well  plu(^ed,  accessible,  and  casts  of  them  at  the  Academy  ?  Is 
there  to  bo  a  new  academy  built,  and  a  public  gallery  of 
pictures  ? 

Poor  Barry !  one  thinks  of  him  here.  How  does  the  war 
wage  between  the  Academy  and  the  Institution,  and  Payne 
Knight,  has  ho  been  floundering  any  more  ?  Give  us  news, 
and 

Believe  me  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

S.  KiRKUP. 

From  Kirk  UP. 

- .  ,  -  Rome,  Via  d' Aarania, 

Dear   IUYDON,  3Uth  Xovembtr,  181T 

You  dosiro  me  to  send  vou  the  news  of  Rome.  \Vbut 
ono  (lisrov(Ts  of  Kaphaol  and  Jlichel  Antrelo,  I  conceive,  is 
tho  bost  nows  from  Komo.  I  sent  you  all  the  ill  imprt^s>ii'n5 
I  n^ooivod  wluMi  1  lirst  oamo,  boeauso  you  ap|>ean^l  to  write  to 
Kastlako  under  some  dis;ippointment  at  not  bt^injr  ablr  to 
make  the  journey,  and  1  avoided  inortMsing  it  by  rt-jn-atiii;: 
what  has  ot'ton  nuule  you  spring  again  \\ith  a  desire  \k\  o»mf. 
I  ditl  not.  however,  dtveive  you.  I  toM  you  the  truth,  thvu^t 
not  the  \\hole  truth.     You  eonihiand  me  to  go  on. 

1  often  uonHer  whether  your  love  of  colour,  of  nainiini!, 
anil  for  Kngland,  and  the  intlisjvnsiible  necessity  of  stu-Jviii^ 
extvMition  to  nun^t  with  anv  suoeess,  of  studvin^r  it  dtt-i'lT 
\xl\ere  it  has  Iven  thr  ivoupatiim  kA  lives  sj»i*nt  with  dilii^•s^f 
anil  jv^ssi^ssing  vigour  and  talent  worthy  our  nv»Me  country— 
I  often  wonder.  I  sjiv,  nirntallv.  whether  Si.»  stn^nii  a  tii? 
to\\ards  a  jH^nt.  A>heriin  the  old  masters  havo  done  such  w-^- 
ders.  may  not  deter  you  Irom  siizin^  a  |xist  vhiv-L  1  UlirTt- 
you  v\>n>iiler  k\\  higher  nu.k,  aiid  in  which  \i»u  haVc  L^  :i«t*i  W 

.  »  •  r 

i^how  then^  is  a  gn-ator  ojK-ning — ».«r,  n*thiT.  vv»u  Lavt-  ln-ii  \xa 
sole  demonstrator,  and   Ivome  e^^ntirms  it.      You  prodiKx^  * 
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teform  in  the  manner  of  studying  what  you  called  tliP  "  cold 
faperstitions,"  smd  your  labours  from  Phidias  were  the  first  to 
•I  that  style  to  canvas. 
There  is  certainly  muehfiner  drawing  in  the 'Judgment'  than 
,  the  Famese  or  Stanze.  Michel  Angelo,  therefore,  must  he 
J  first  master  of  design;  and  if  drawing  ia  to  be  studied  from 
jpictores,  Reynolds  is  right  in  recommending  the  Capelia 
Sistina  for  drawing.  But  were  not  Ifengs's  precepts  better, 
who  referred  to  the  antique  ?  .  .  ,  Let  me  draw  a  comparison 
no  one  else  ever  dreamt  of.  Michel  Angelo  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  aa  successful  a  painter  as  Rembrandt.  He  has  thi-> 
appearance  of  the  most  perfect  skill  and  command  of  hand, 
in  another  way,  under  the  intluence  of  bad  selection,  and  with 
no  regard  to  propriety  of  character.  In  expression,  the  parallel 
ceases.  Rembrandt  has  sometimes  pathos,  but  never  sublimity, 
except  when  his  effect  produces  it.  Mii-hel  Angelo's  expres- 
sion is  worthy  of  Homer.  I  am  not  thinking  of  features  only, 
as  we  of  the  English  school  generally  do  when  we  talk  of 
espression,  but  of  everj'!quality  which  conduces  to  the  action 
of  a  picture.  The  turn  and  motion  of  the  figure,  animation  or 
repose,  and  energy  of  mind,  latent  or  in  action,  whether  de- 
pending on  position,  direction  of  1  inea,  or  grandeur  and  general 
effect  of  colour  and  light.  And,  my  dear  Haydon,  I  am  as 
much  impressed  by  his  effect,  in  some  instances  still  remain- 
ing, as  by  his  drawing,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  more.  The 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  Venetian  painters.  Vasari  relates  (his 
own  words),  "  Che  molto  gli  piaceva  il  i^olorito  e  la  maneva  di 
Tiziano ; "  and  how  llejiiolds  could  quote  them  or  ever  have 
looked  at  those  figures,  and  assert  (in  his  4th  Disc.)  that  glow, 
harmony,  and  splendour  are  incompatible  with  the  grand  style 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Bustle  of  composition  are  to  be 
found  in  many  instances.  The  '  CJolden  Serpent,'  the  '  Deluge," 
'Noah's  t*ftcrifice,'  and  many  parts  of  the  'Judgment'  are 
sufficiently  crowded  and  bustling,  and  in  the  prophets'  and 
sibyls'  draperies  of  satin  and  changeable  silks,  and  colours  in 
themselves  precious,  and  raised  by  the  most  effective  and 
learned  contrasts,  and  toned  and  harmonised  by  mas.ses  of 
shadow  and  gradations  of  light  worthy  of  Titian's  best  efi'orts, 
and  perhaps  in  a  broader  choice  of  cast  of  drapery  than  ever 
'  B  executed.    There  is,  of  course,  much,  but  not  all,  ruined  b' 
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than  they  otherwise  would.  The  ceiling  is  decidedly  paler  than 
the  rest  The  effect  is  generally  figures  dark  on  a  light  ground, 
but  all  pale  together.  The  prophets  are  likewise  dark  before 
light,  but  with  vigour  of  effect.  The  triangular  compositions 
and  the  larger  ones  in  the  comers  have  dark  back-grounds. 

The  outline  in  the  *  Judgment '  is  done  with  most  prodigious 
power.  It  is  dug  into  the  wall  with  a  hard  point,  in  general 
with  surprising  precision,  some  few  repentances  excepted 
when  the  colours  deyiate  a  little  from  the  bench  that  was 
intended  for  their  boundary.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
stubbornness  of  the  instrument  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
accomplished  what  he  intended,  it  is  performed  with  a  bravura 
and  appearance  of  facility  and  feeling  which  would  have  been 
admirable  on  canvas. 

The  left  thigh  of  Charon  is  a  remarkable  instance  where  the 
lines  sweep  down  with  as  much  boldness  and  emphasis  as  ever 
you  saw  in  a  sketch  by  Rubens.  The  extremities,  too,  are 
drawn  in  a  very  superior  style  to  anything  I  have  seen  by 
Baphael  or  Annibale,  though  not  with  the  best  principles  of 
refined  nature — as  you  would  judge  from  the  balls  of  the 
thumbs,  points  of  the  ankles,  arch  of  the  feet,  or  length  of  the 
heels.  You  know  his  faults,  everything  bursting  equally  into 
action,  and  consequently  a  want  of  mass  and  of  repose  in  the 
muscles,  and  a  want  of  a  little  straightness  in  some  parts  of 
his  outline.  Heads  too  small,  knees  and  feet  too  small,  calves 
too  large,  and  the  body  heavy,  are  constantly  to  be  met  with, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  his  characteristic,  and  yet  no  one  ap- 
proaches him,  or  his  tact  for  action.  You  cannot  contemplate 
him  without  feeling  absorbed  by  the  full  force  of  an  elevated 
and  poetic  mind.  What  he  wants  in  silent  or  ideal  form  ho 
compensates  in  heroic  action — some  few  instances  excepted, 
and  which  one  has  no  business  to  think  of  as  a  painter.  Think 
only  of  West's  poverty  and  manner  in  drawing  an  open  hand, 
and  then,  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  *  Judgment,'  energy, 
firmness,  and  absence  of  affectation. 

I  think  I  see  you  reading  what  I  said  at  the  beginning : 
**  Colour  deter  me !" — I  will  conquer  that  too.  Michel  Angelo 
is  not  a  bad  colourist,  though  in  England  he  is  thought  so, 
because  form  and  elevated  expression  are  what  he  had  no 
rival  in ;  whereas,  in  colour  he  may  have  been  even  exceeded, 
though  only  in  a  few  instances.     Besides,  his  colours  have 
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Sizir^  31.7  ^itfQ  I  hkT^  «i»»r!L  C^ZKr^iL  I  Lad  tried  aeTenl 
li::::::**?  :::ii5a.''>:-wr£jT  :  br  »  *i.'^  aLi^ri  «fM*2«d  jiist  now.  He  u 
ib«(rA  i^ij^TUfmi  ^  J  y  -'^^  jt^f^'SLi :  b-j  lis  SE^auier  a«  well  ft«  hj 
ii*  -cxriTrtss.c*:  •  ^irfcini:  at  uzto*  p-c^vr— e  come  coirespon- 
oerv:  t^'TZ^^  rr'£:Lriijri>  Hj^akt.-b*  xigprn^*  iitile?"*  He  a$k«d 
Eir  wiiii  ^i.-ct  •:z  pc*?st"c.?  '»»:^-i  be-  n&.^a  ^fekX^ptable  to  voa,  tnd 
bet«<  raj-rea?  his  iTisii^i-?  ^  Tri*  I  was  i>:4  quite  competeot  to 
l«.  ire  vci«  ot'  o:^cir«e«  be;  I  ^fcafcr^i  him  how  eljd  too  would  be 
t<>  krA>v  he  rilaei  j-:<:jr  pcet«ir£t :  asd  I  K^d  to  Kim  i^rt 
QZ  T^<ir  kn«rr.  md  be  «;&s  (nfnr  moeh  pleased.  He  told  me 
to  mecti'.^Q  to  timl  truu  hp^  v;&s  bo<  aw^ue  to  wiioin  he  waj 
inJrbteL  He  h*i  keen  giTea  to  u&derstazhl  it  was  from 
Mr.  HizniltoiL  b<rt  «as  mureitain.  or  he  voold  hare  been 
earlier  in  making  his  ;*eknovledgment& 

Another  prv*.*!  oi  hLs  satisiaotion.  He  set  his  popils  to  Miidj 
it  imme«liately.  and  one  ot  theai  has  made  a  famous  littk 
m>jdeL  Lane  was  so  delighte<i  with  it  that  he  is  goinir  to 
have  it  oast  for  his  «^wn  amusement  here,  until  he  can  get 
the  original  on  his  return.  I  dare  say  vou  will  hear  from  Hob- 
$ignor  Marchese  before  long. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  drawings  your  pupila  are  making 
1  the  cartoons.     You  have  not  seen  many  of  the  schools  of 
^pe,  nor  I  the  drawings  you  tell  me  of,  but  i  have  no  iloubt 
1  may  deiy  them  to  produce  anything  comparable. 
,  the  Academies  of  Italy,  besides  prize  drawings,  there 
(ve  large  heroic-sized,  highly-finished  cartoons  from  EaphacI, 
Uchel  Angelo,  done  in  Home,  and  presented  by  the  students 
ned  there,  for  every  little  state  has  a  set  of  penaionera 
They  are  generally  works   of  great  labour,  immense 
ickgrounds  niggled  up,  and  the  figures  crossed  and  patched, 
i  finished  most  elaborately.    No  effect,  though  often  a  great 
sal  of  black;  and  then,  as  for  drawing,  expression,  fine  form, 
lovement,  Ac.,  not  approached,  not  thought  of;  all  sacrificed 
►  the  cont^-crayon  and  hard  paper  stump,  and  so  forth.     I 
member  seeing  one  at  Florence  or  Bologna  much  noticed. 
3  of  one  of  Michel  Angelo's  figures  on  the  ceiling,  finished 
7  highly,  and  piecemeal  detail  was  its  only  quality ;  plenty 
of  patience,  an  infinity  of  markings  on  a  large  surface  on  grey 
paper  with  black  and  white  chalk,  which  is  the  favourite  way. 
Though  I  could  see  it  was  weakly  and  badly  done,  and  in- 
correct, yet  I  expected  to  find  a  fine  study  in  the  original.     I 
was  surprised.    The  original  is  nearly  invisible  from  its  height 
and  the  injuries  of  time.     Nearly  ail  but  the  idea  must  have 
been  the  invention  of  the  copyist. 

1  think  young  students  and  all  the  Italian  masters  are  bad 

imitators  of  the  present  French,  or  rather  the   prints  after 

them ;  for  nobody  goes  north  to  study.     Think  of  such  idle 

labour!     It  is  bad  practice  to  witness  such  apathy  as  there 

is  abroad.     Think  of  large,  noble,  and  correct  cartoons  from 

"  ""lidias !     Exquisite  purity  of  line,  form,  energy  of  action,  and 

toodesty  of  nature.     To  me  one  of  your  great  toes  from  them  is 

Forth  more  than  all  they  can  do  here,  masters  or  disciples. 

The  Academies  I  have  seen  are  Parma,  IVdogna,  Florence, 

I  Naples  ;  all  ngble  ones;  besides  those  of  this  place  and  of 

My  journey  was  too  quick  to  see  much  on  the  road. 

t  vas  glad  to  terminate  it.     I  hope  on  my  return  to  see  more. 

penice  I  did  not  visit,  and  at  Milan  I  was  turned  back  from 

%  informality  in  my  passport.    Vou  wish  me  to  tell  you  every- 

5  from  city  to  city. 
[  The  very  moment  yon  cross  the  Alps  you  are  reminded  it  is 
'ily,  by  one  "of  the  most  beautiful  llomaii  antiquities  in  the 
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country — an  arch  to  Augustus,  standing  in  a  delightf^  g 
in  8usa,  at  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Cenia.  It  is  one  of  the  mo 
picturesque  objects  I  have  seen  yet :  beautiful  in  colont  an 
preservation,  very  original  and  handsome,  anti  interesting. 

Turin. — The  King's  Palace,     Marchess   CompigQam's  [ 
turea  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Jesuits'  Church. 

Piacenm. — Duomo :  ceiling  by  Carracci,  bad  form.  Cupola: 
Guercino,  bad  proportion. 

Parma. — Cupola :  the  massing  of  the  groups.  Some  fignra 
near  the  bottom  remarkably  hard  and  decided  when  seen  n 
iine  principle.  Inequality  in  the  drawing,  but  some  liner  thai 
usual  for  Oorreggio.  The  whole  in  a  dreadful  state  of  ruil^ 
few  parts  left,  and  much  toially  destroyed,  of  which  soma  has 
peeled  off  in  large  pieces. 

Church  of  Si.  John. — Cupola  and  a  picture  in  left  transe|4 
by  Correggio,  both  very  much  in  the  dark.  Over  the  cboil 
a  large  fresco  by  Annibale  Carracci,  copieil  from  tbu  o 
by  Correggio  destroyed  when  the  church  was  enlarged, 
part  only  was  saved — the  '  Virgin  crowned  by  Christ ' — bow  id 
the  library  of  the  Academy.  On  the  left,  on  ententtg  ikft 
church,  are  some  small  spirited  Parmegianos  damaged. 

Church  of  the  Stocoado. — The  *  Moses '  of  Parmegiano,  gift*' 
rious,  but  hidden  in  the  bend  of  an  urch,  on  which  it  is  painbA 
over  the  organ  on  the  left.  Another  proof  of  the  stttdv  dl 
perspective.  Parmegiano  was  certainly  not  appreciated  in  Ul 
time,  from  his  being  employed  to  paint  in  comers  and  obacmtf 
places. 

At  the  Convent  of  St.  Patd  are  several  little  groups  of  bojli 
some  very  indifferent,  ascribed  to  Correggio.  but  possibly  i 
early  attempt,  or  more  probably  painted  by  his  followen.  J 
the  Annunciata,  the  last  stage  of  a  mined  Correggio. 

Academy. — '  St.  Jerome,'  '  Madonna  della  Scudella,'  *  V\tlli\ 
'  St.  Placidus,'  and  a  '  Virgin  and  Child,'  by  Correggio ; 
rough    and   slight  freseo,   half-length,  not  handsome,  bat  ( 
beautiful   composition,   and   very   "  Corregiesque  ;  "  a  sn 
Raphael — '  St.  Catherine,'   &c. ;   and  two  gigantic  Laduni 
from   the   Lou\-re — the   '  Funeral  '   and  '  Assumptioti  of  I 
Virgin.'     In  spite  of  the  incorrect,  and  even  monstrous,  stjA 
of  the   drawing,  nothing  bos  given  me  8o  high   an  idea 
Ludovico. 

In  the  library  is  the  'Madonna  and  Christ'  Akved  from  I 


John's.  She  is  the  mort  beautiful  of  all  Correggio 
donnas,'  though  the  head  is  too  large,  and  the  cheeks  too  fat. 
The  most  expressive,  pure,  enthusiastic,  eletated  character. 
Slie  is  being  crowned  with  a  ring  of  stars  uf  sUrer  light,  beau- 
tifully painted,  her  atnia  crossed  gracefully,  but  too  short. 
The  Christ  is  weak. 

Of  Correggio  in  general  it  is  seldom  you  can  judge  of  his 
effect,  as  his  frescoes  are  in  such  dreadful  ruin.  Chiar'oscuro  is 
a  quality  that  soon  dies.  His  expression  ia  often  wonderfully 
touching,  though  not  always  accompanied  by  beauty  or  youth. 
It  is  like  Leonardo's,  peculiarly  Italian — seusibility,  acuteness 
and  genius,  in  his  women  and  children.  I  do  not  much  admire 
his  men.  His  ffL'Scoes,  like  Kaphael's,  are  sketchy ;  much 
slighter  than  his  oil  i)icture8.  I  say  nothing  of  them,  you  saw 
them  in  Paris.  His  action  is  graceful,  supple,  elastic,  and 
clinging  rather  than  powerful,  though  never  tame.  His  forms 
are,  of  course,  never  fine,  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  his  pecu- 
liar style,  sometimes  surprisingly  weak.  Worse  proportion 
and  knowledge  of  the  figure  than  Ueynolds  at  any  time. 

Hut  limbs,  bodies,  draperies,  clouds,  and  everything,  is  indi- 
viflually  sacrificed  to  the  making  of  masses,  and  on  that  account, 
notwithstanding  his  general  elegance,  and  even  frequent  feeble- 
ness, there  is  much  of  the  sublime.  He  has  been  reckoned,  I 
believe,  to  combine  the  grand  and  ornamental.  I  felt  it  so, 
and  I  believe  it  to  he  more  owing  to  his  uniting  and  kneading 
hie  groups  so  maaaingly  and  fully  than  to  the  scale  on  which 
be  painted.  A  proof  is  that  one  is  sensible  of  it  in  prints. 
The  cupola  is  the  most  striking  instance,  and  all  the  domes  I 
have  seen  since  have  seemed  poor,  mean,  and  triHing,  Mi'-hel 
Angelo's  'Judgment'  is  another  striking  example,  and  Kubena 
with  that  quality,  and  conseqtiently  a  broad  light  and  shade, 
has  made  even  hie  sublime. 

Modejia, — The  Duke's  Palace  has  a  fino  gallery  of  various 
masters. 

Bologna.— \  do  not  think  there  is  one  Ludovico  as  fine  as 
that  at  Parma.  The  'Transfiguration'  ia  pale.  It  is  at  the 
Academy.  There  is  likewise  a  small  picture  by  him  very  fine 
and  well  painted — a  'Monk  crucified  in  his  Robes,'  with  a 
vision  of  the  Virgin  coming  at  a  distance  in  the  air.  I  think 
Fuseli  must  have  studied  this.  There  is  likewise  Guido's  cele- 
brated '  Crucifixion,'  and  many  other  fine  pictures. 
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dark  fame  to  aw- iL 

FZamosL— Ib  Mkfel  Ai^cId's  gnMp  at  die  Gatbedial  tiie 
dead  'Christ'  if  aadi  dbe  fiatut  pait.  whidi »  aaimal ;  bol 
aMDfr  of  tlw  otker  %ares  aie  tctt  had.  lame,  and  feeble,  which 
it  likenie  ohonmI  with  hiB.  Of  his  dgincs  ih  the  Medici 
ChapeL  that  of  *  Nieht  *  is  wit  singokr  in  ita  detaiL  and  veiy 
discnudiie:  The  *  Aoniia,'  which  is  the  beat,  is  not  fine  form, 
and  the  <Mhe»  aie  heaTT.  stnmpr.  and  short4ecged.  The  por* 
tnits  of  the  *Xedici*  themselves  are  cariooalT  h)iig<4iack€d 
and  shuit-tegzed. 

In  haste«  erer  yours. 

Setmoch  Eiekue*. 


From  KiRKUP. 

My   dear   HaYOON,  Bome,  Ji^ih  Juno.  Ijl:?. 

Lawrence  u  QUiking  a  great  im predion  here.  (>ur 
HchijrJ  u  rising  in  reputation,  fur  it  is  beginning  to  be  known. 
It  is  yot  only  known  thiungh  the  pi.irtruit  painters.  If  y«)a 
could  but  send  a  picture  here,  a  small  one,  I  trust  you  will : 
an«l  it  will  istand  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in  competition 
with  all  the  S?houIs  of  Europe,  instead  of  a  month  or  two's 
exhibition  in  Lomlun.  hanilv  to  be  seen  bv  two  foreigners  vf 
any  judgment,  where  you  have  rivals  who  ictZZ  not  appreciate 
you,  and  a  public  that  cannot 

Could  you  make  some  one  of  your  drst  pupils  paint  a  small 
picture  under  your  eye,  and  send  it  to  *St.  Luke^s?  I  kn-'W 
what  it  would  do.  It  would  do  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
your  pamphletA.  which  are  Tiospel  to  me.  but  which  are  not  iw 
much  Htudied  and  valued  abroad  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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Consider,  my  dear  Mend,  ycu  are  horn  to  fainl.  How  many 
dirty  little  souls  are  Irought  up  to  write  better  than  yon  ? 
Postpone  publishers,  and  devote  your  powers  wholly  to  your 
brush.  Your  publications  should  come  at  the  end  of  your 
career.  Not  only  would  you  then  impress  by  your  name,  but 
you  would  be  more  qualified  by  experience  to  express,  and  by 
the  state  of  Europe  to  receive,  your  doctrines  than  at  present. 
Remember,  the  cause  depends  entirely  upon  you.  Weigh  my 
advice. 

Ever  yours, 

Seymoub  Kirkup. 
Extract  fr(ym  a  Letter  hy  Haydon  to  Kirkup. 

LoDdon,  10th  August,  1818. 

I  should  wish  to  know  from  you  whether  Day's  casts 
from  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  have  yet  arrived  at  Borne.  The 
Prince  Regent's  present  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  Marbles  have 
arrived  at  Florence,  and  I  hope  you  have  seen  them.  When 
you  do  see  them,  if  you  have  not,  compare  them  diligently 
and  carefully  with  Michel  Angelo's  nude  figures  at  the  tombs 
of  the  Medici.  I  have  seen  in  the  same  room  casts  from  the 
Moses,  and  from  the  Ilissus  and  Theseus  in  England,  and  I 
assure  you  the  principles  of  the  Moses  were  completely  anni- 
hilated. I  never  saw  a  more  swaggering,  pompous,  and 
affected  figure,  in  fact,  a  bully.  The  execution  of  the  feet  is 
beneath  criticism,  and  I  assure  you  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  if  Rossi  had  done  them  so  badly.  The  style  seemed 
to  be  gigantic  in  the  whole  figure ;  but  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness, as  it  were,  in  the  arms  and  limbs,  which  took  away  all 
idea  of  their  being  the  mere  unconscious  agents  of  a  superior 
impulsion  from  a  directing  power,  viz.,  the  will,  which  the 
limbs  and  body  always  are,  and  which  is  one  great  charac- 
teristic beauty  in  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The  moment  that  limbs 
and  body  appear  to  have  been  moved  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever  unconnected  with  the  intention  for  which  they  were 
first  called  into  action,  all  feeling  vanishes  of  their  being  in 
that  position  the  best  adapted  to  execute  the  intention,  and 
the  impression  is  weakened  by  an  air  of  affectation. 

This  is  the  great  principle  of  nature,  whether  in  action  or 
repose,  and  the  action  or  repose  ought  never  to  be  disturbed 
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for  grace,  or  &\\y  other  purpose  not  immediately  the  oonse-1 
([iieuce  of  action  or  repose.     However,  my  dear  Kirkup,  I  haw 
Been  but  one  of  his  figures,  Moses,  and  (hat  has  diaappointoda 
me  mo&t  grossly. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

B.  E.  Haydos. 


From  KiBKUP, 
MV   DKAll   HaVDON,  Home,  18th  Ootobw.lBljL 

What  is  the  matter  ?  Tou  talking  about  women  !  Toa,'  ■ 
the  devoted  to  the  divinity  of  Greek  Art,  discoursing  of  goitan 
and  eyebrows !  I  don't  wonder  at  your  saying  Itaphael  ajid 
Michel  Angelo  are  very  well  en  -passant.  I  have  always  looked 
to  you  aa  the  first  man  who  has  the  right  to  say  so,  for  their 
revolution  must  end  when  the  reign  of  Phidias  is  restored. 
But  Phidias  another  time.  Just  now  I  must  talk  of  ladie^ 
since  you  desire  me,  though  upon  my  life  I  cannot  help  thinks 
ing  of  your  spectacles  with  awe.  It  is  like  amusing  ona'q 
schoolmaster  with  stolen  fruit  and  gimpowiler. 

Well  then,  there  are  certainly  bciuitiful  women  everywbei 
iu  Italy,  and  I  think  a  greater  numherthaji  usual  in  Rome  a 
its  neighbourhood.  The  young  ones  are  remarkably  so,  I 
they  fade  very  soon,  and  there  are  fewer  handsome  creatures  a 
thirty  and  forty  than  even  in  England— ;/i>rm  especially. 
their  fine  faces  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  something  of  ■ 
national  character,  and  I  think  there  is  a  certain  comlMnatit 
of  tine  features  which  may  be  called  Boman.  Siddons  a 
Catalani  both  partake  of  it,  or  rather  did  in  their  best  t 
though  they  were  very  difi'erent  beauties.  The  eyes  and  hnm  a 
the  one,  with  the  smile  of  the  other,  and  her  fine  brood  antiqiM 
cheek,  though  not  quite  so  high  as  the  zygoma.  (I  shall  expMt 
to  see  you  by  return  of  post.)  But  there  are  really  » 
vine  creatures— eyebrows  above  all — the  physiology  of  thv  ey< 
brow  was  never  more  obvioiia.  Come  and  make  rhythms  yo«l 
self.  A  painter  must  find  much  to  a<:lmiro  among  the  « 
of  the  lower  classes ;  their  sparkling  eyes,  beautiful  eyebrpwfc 
fine  oval  faces,  smooth  foreheads  and  black  glossy  hair,  dividod 
always  like  Niobe,  fastened  behind  with  antique  ornaments — no 
nasty  modem  caps — the  only  covering  a  small  net  behind,  like 
Itaphael's  pictures,  or  a  large  square  white  cloth  (in  the  sun  o 
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rain),  like  Ulichel  Angelo  or  AnJrea  del  Sarto ;  unchanging. 
national  drees,  every  village  a  different  one,  and  all  of  great 
antiquity.  In  fact,  everything  that  meets  the  eye  in  Italy  is 
full  of  interest,  and  one  looks  back  to  our  English  as  mere  apes 
of  France,  so  far  as  relates  to  dress  and  appearance. 

I  remember  your  being  struck,  in  1814,  with  the  French 
peasantry,  but  those  were  comic,  and  ihcHe  are  beautiful. 

Have  I  anything  more  to  tell  you  about  the  sex?  Their 
complesiuns  are  often  pale  and  sallow,  from  the  bud  air,  but 
always  clear  and  soft.  Their  mouths  are  generally  larger  than 
our  ICnglish  beauties,  and  their  teeth  not  always  clean.  Have 
I  not  told  you  enough?  Come  and  see  them  yourself,  and 
study  them  as  much  as  you  can,  though  not  so  closely  a* 
ItaphaeL 

Hy  the  way,  I  have  discovered  the  house  of  the  Fomarina. 
It  is  still  a  baker's,  and  his  wife  bos  the  merit  of  reaemhling 
her,  though  fatter  and  older. 

What  you  say  of  the  '  Moses '  I  feel  fully.  There  is  an 
excess  of  consciousness,  but  it  is  that  excess,  that  abuse  rather 
tbso  the  principle  itself,  which  disgusts  me,  31  ichel  Angelo 
is  no  doubt  too  violent  for  the  present  day,  but  still  the  effect 
of  the  'Moses'  is  highly  imposing,  and  the  situation  pro- 
digiously advantageous,  'I'he  head  must  have  been  iiuished 
in  its  present  light,  as  it  is  quite  [joor  in  every  other.  The 
window  ia  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  frown  is  marked  by 
a  very  decided  shadow  which  tells  at  the  very  bottom  of  tho 
long  Doric  colonnade  which  tlio  figure  commands.  As  to  the 
Bledici  figures,  I  never  did  relish  them,  and  his  '  Christ '  at  the 
Minerva  I  always  thought  a  poor  thing.  The 'Moses'  and 
the  '  Sistine  Chapel '  are  what  maintains  him,  in  my  poor 
jiidgment,  above  thi'  modems ;  but  many  think  not. 

Canova  I  have  not  seen  lately.  Tborwaldsen,  his  rival,  has 
a  cast  of  the  llissus  likewise.  It  seems  the  only  one  known 
liere.  A  horseman  or  two  from  the  procession  would  have 
served  bim  more,  I  think,  as  he  is  finishing  a  large  work  of  tliB 
kind  for  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  and  he  will  regret  not  knowing 
them,  if  ever  he  sees  them  after.  Why  does  not  the  Prince 
llegent  send  a  set  to  St.  Luke's  after  tho  handsome  present  of 
the  Pope  ?  There  is  no  pbice  so  universal  as  Rome.  It  is  of 
much  more  consequence  than  Florence.  Vour  young  friend 
Harlowe  is  here  and  has  done  wonders;  a  copy  of  tho  '  Trans- 
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figuration '  in  fifteen  daya,  ae  large  as  the  original  and  full  of" 
resemblance,     lie  has  made  a  mark.and  will  return  tu  England 
with   the   highest   honours."     He  gives   me   an   entbasiastir 
account  of  you.     Gorl  bless  him  for  it  I     "  Go  on,  my  boy,"  a 
yoii  say  to  me.     Do  concerUraie  your  powers. 

I  was  delighted  at  receiving  yonr  "  letter,"  There  U  not  ■ 
word  in  it  but  bears  conviction,  and  those  who  deny  it  are  o 
worth  conversion.  Many  thanks  for  it.  It  will  mu  well  here 
and  will  be  fingered  and  thumbed  by  readers  of  all  nationi 
Write  to  me  when  you  bavo  half  an  hour  to  spare.  Eastlakrf 
is  safe  at  Athens,  but  no  further  news  from  him. 


Believe  me  youra,  < 


r  affectionately, 
Seymour  Kirkcp, 


Uidraetfrom  Havdon  lo  Kirrup. 

Ixicdou,  2Tth  NoTcmber,  l8iS. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  the  characters  of  Raphael  s 
Michel  Angelo.  Reynolds  has  certainly  not  dieerimmate 
their  characters  as  he  ought,  and  in  a  forthcoming  number  ( 
the  '  Annals '  I  hare  endeavoured  in  a  short  paper  to  show  tlw 
injustice  done  by  him  to  KspbaeL  The  character  of  Raphai 
as  a  painter  was  the  representation  of  man  influenced 
passion,  appetite,  or  circumstance.  Michel  Angelo 
to  disdain  the  representation  of  creatures  who  are  wftak  eaon^ 
to  yield  to  passion ;  and  took  refuge  from  the  poverty  of  t 
world's  materials  in  the  sublime  feeling  of  imagining  a  hight 
tirder  of  beings.  Michel  Angelo 's  prophets  and  mibyls  look  ■ 
if  they  wore  obove  the  influence  of  time  or  circumstance ;  tbflf 
seem  as  if  they  would  never  grow  old  and  had  never  T 
young.  With  all  the  sedateness  of  age  they  have  the  air  « 
energy  of  manhood.  Which  is  the  greater  painter? 
perhaps  can  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Perhaps  Raptu 
was  the  greater  painter;  but  Michel  Angelo  was  the  greatl 
being.  Raphael's  genius  certainly  only  expanded,  cuuii  i 
have  only  expanded  iis  opportunities  only  were  given.  Mich 
Angelo's  would  have  "  burst  its  cerements  "  in  spite  of  c 
stance,  or  have  made  circumstance  assist  its  espanaion.    En 

*  Sfiv  ntitt,  Vnl.  I.  p.  342 :  LctUr  to  Lord  Etgiii. 
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man  will  judge  of  them  according  to  his  own  character,  and 
the  question,  who  ought  to  stand  first,  will  perhaps  never  be 
concluded.  Shakespeare  combined  both  their  powers,  and 
both  their  powers  may  yet  be  combined  in  painting.  Michel 
Angelo,  in  disdain,  as  it  were,  of  this  world,  often  violated 
inherent  truth  in  his  representations ;  but  whatever  worlds  we 
imagine,  and  whatever  beings  we  people  them  with,  we  C6Ui 
never  imagine  €iny  world  where  malleable  matter  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  action  or  repose,  gravitation,  extension  or  com- 
pression, the  common  principles  of  creation. 

B.  R.  11. 


From  Haydon. 

3Iy  DEAB  EiBKUP,  London,  9th  December,  1841. 

Years  have  passed  since  I  heard  from  you ;  but  your 
letters  I  have  still  got,  and  read  them  often  with  pleasure. 
You  remember  my  desperate  struggles  to  paint  'Macbeth,' 
*  Solomon,'  and  '  Jerusalem,'  and  you  remember  my  early  asser- 
tion that  "  State  employment "  was  the  only  principle.  You 
were  abroad  at  my  ruin ;  but,  in  prison  or  out,  I  kept  to  the 
same  course,  and  now  at  last  this  great  principle  is  acknowledged. 

Southey  said  it  took  one  man's  life  to  get  a  principle 
acknowledged  and  another  to  get  it  acted  on.  I  have  lived  to 
see  acknowledged  the  great  object  of  my  youth.  Whether  1 
shall  live  to  see  it  acted  on,  God  only  knows ;  but  of  this  1  am 
quite  sure,  I  shall  not  taste  its  fruits.  \ 

You  know  the  fate  of  all  reformers.  They  are  cursed  and 
crucified.  Their  principles  adopted,  their  name  is  execrated 
and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  My  ruin  in  182.' J  was 
inevitable.  I  had  spoken  the  truth  in  1812.  The  aristocracy 
was  angry,  the  artists  furious,  the  Academy  malignant.  With- 
out any  assured  income  I  had  begun  and  completed  '  Solomon ' 
and  'Jerusalem,'  and  when  I  begun  'Lazarus'  I  calculated 
ruin  at  the  end.  I  got  through  it  by  1823,  and  was  ruined  as 
I  foresaw.  Since  that  my  life  has  been  a  dreadful  struggle, 
but  I  have  never  been  down.  I  have  brought  up  a  large  family 
by  way  of  a  help.  One  boy  is  a  Fellow  of  Wadham  at  Oxford ; 
another  was  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  was  killed  at  Madras  by  the 
bite  of  a  sea  snake ;  another  is  now  at  Cambridge ;  another  a 
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mMi^hipmntt  on  board  H.M.S,  *  Vindictivo ;'  and  I  have  a  bean 
fu!  daughter  and  a  more  beautiful  wife,  and  have  lost  five  1ot« 
children  bv  harass  and  trouble.  Such  has  been  my  lifp  aii 
you  last  wrotti.  It  has  not  been  on  idle  one.  But  altboitgli 
tlio  great  tibjuct  of  my  lifts  has  triumphed,  and  the  [)riiict|de  of 
"  State  employment "  is  virtually  carried,  in  the  decoration  df 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  plan  being  also  my  own,  belie 
me,  my  dear  Kirkiip,  I  have  not  the  least  chance  ;  and  as  t 
principle  can  now  work  ita  way,  and  will  need  no  more  1 
present  of  my  eternal  excitement  by  appeal,  by  attack, 
jietition,  I  am  seriously  turning  my  thoughts,  at  last,  to  t 
Vatican.  1  must  see  it,  though  Keats  said  "  our  brazen  torolMl 
would  lie  together."  Perhaps  I  may  realise  the  prophecy,  nnd' 
after  an  absence  and  separation  of  twenty  years  the  first  AvXf 
you  may  have  to  perform  may  be  to  see  mo  quietly  inunwaj 
if  you  think  it  possible  even  then  I  shall  be  quiet.  Do  w  *" 
to  me.  For  the  last  live  years  I  have  had  constant  empi 
ment  from  public  bodies,  and  from  the  middle  cUsses. 
lectures  all  over  the  country  have  had  enormous  success, 
principles  of  form  I  used  to  lay  down  to  you  have  been  fnl 
comprehended  by  all  classes  but  the  aristocracy,  and  at  Oxfa 
University  my  success  was  victorions. 

If  any  power  were  put  into  my  hands  I  think  I  could  ioda 
the  youth  to  come  out  with  vigour;  but  power  will  not. 
have  offended  too  deeply  the  prejudices  of  authority;  H 
though  Eastlake  will  do  immense  good,  1  fear  hiB  nerve  wbi 
the  interests  of  the  artists  are  in  opposition  to  the  Art.  With 
many  dear  and  old  associations, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Kirlnip, 

B.  R.  HAruoH. 

From  KiRKUP. 
My   pear   HaydoN.  Florence,  *th  Jamiwy.  I 

The  sight  of  your  liandwriting  is  like  the  face  of  a 
friend.  Heartily  glad  am  I  to  see  it,  and  I  shall  be  still  1 
BO  to  see  you  if  you  can  realise  your  intention  of  coming  o 
to  Italy.  You  must ;  you  are  rettain  to  come  if  yon  ait*  not  b 
force  prevcntcfl.  I  remember  it  was  in  your  portfolios,  my  fc 
that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  '  Sistiiia '  aod  I 
'  Stonzo."    At  that  time  bow  much  more  hod  those  prints  i  ' 
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for  you  than  the  originals  have  done  for  anybody  since !  Alas ! 
that  your  career  should  have  been  checked  by  coming  a  little 
too  soon. 

You  tell  me  that  you  do  not  expect  to  reap  any  of  the  fniits 
of  your  present  triumph.  How  so  ?  Has  your  mind  suflered  ? 
Your  hand  ?  Your  eyes  ?  You  mud  be  worth  what  I  left  you. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  the  Committee  and  the  Ko|)()it,  1  set 
you  down  in  my  own  mind  for  the  first  great  comjKjnition,  und 
when  I  heard  that  Eastlake  was  chosen  secretary  I  looked  on 
it  as  certain.  He  has  always  done  you  justice.  He  is  (jne  of 
the  few  who  know  your  power.  In  fiict,  whenever  they  do 
begiuy  I  suspect  your  journey  to  Italy  will  be  put  off.  You 
will  have  enough  to  do  on  the  spot.  Your  energy  will  Im) 
wanted,  not  only  in  your  own  work,  but  to  rouse  your  rivals. 
Your  science,  your  philosophy,  besides  your  j)Owor  of  gruntl 
design  and  colour,  will  be  indispensable. 

I  suppose  you  and  Eastlake  to  be  the  only  men  of  "mind '* 
above  the  mere  "  manuel ;"  but  I  am  out  of  the  world.  I  am 
very  happy,  perhaps  more  so  than  if  I  were  in  your  volcano.  I 
hear  of  nothing  that  makes  me  regret  my  present  retirenifjnt. 
But  I  am  not  alone.  Surrounded  by  the  old  masti'rs,  and  the 
finest  monuments  in  the  land  of  Dante,  j\rachiav(;lli,  Huonarroti, 
and  Galileo,  I  am  living  with  two  do;^s  and  a  great  oollertion 
of  books.  I  now  and  then  paint,  a  humble  attempt,  generally 
when  I  want  some  relique  or  SISS.  beyond  my  piirw?.  I  go 
very  little  into  what  is  called  "  society,"  for  I  can  do  without 
it,  and  my  curiosity  has  been  fully  gratified  by  what  I  have  8(?(?n 
of  the  very  highest — I  mean  in  rank,  for  low  enough  it  is  in  in- 
tellect geneniUy — Courts  and  all.  I  don't  know  what  St.  Jaiiujs's 
may  be,  but  here  they  are  a  sf;t  of  i^olonius's,  without  his  fun. 

You  tell  me  you  are  publishing  your  true  principles  of 
Design  over  the  country  in  lectures.  You  do  quite  right,  for 
they  are  too  good  to  be  lost  or  confincKl  to  an  old  newspaper. 
The  more  I  have  seen,  and  the  older  I  grow  (fifty-three  1  am), 
the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  your  most  important  discoveries. 
They  should  be  made  known  by  yourscdf,  or  some  one  will 
publish  them  as  his  own.  They  are  much  wanted  abroad.  Tlie 
modern  Italians  are  in  the  blackest  darkness,  'i  hey  are  a 
miserable  race,  and  as  conceited  as  ignorant.  The  Florentines 
believe  they  still  hold  the  supremacy.  They  believe  them- 
selves all  Michel  Angelos   and    Leonardos,  though  they  ar<> 
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only  lame  followers  of  the  old  David  schooL  And  yet  (will  vnn 
believe  it?)  your  Englisli  aristocracy  come  here  and  adinin 
and  say,  "  You  must  confess  tlie  English  School  camint  draw  - 
well  as  that  I  "  But  you  will  believe  me,  for  you  know,  aU.*  ■ 
all  men,  how  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  knowledge  of  comi  i 
drawing,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  Art,  fmrn  want  of  firvi-r 
and  previous  education,  are  the  bulk  of  English  aristocrali ' 
travellers. 

I  do  really  hope,  my  dear  Haydon,  that  you  will  be  indue 
to  make  a  dash  again  at  something  greet,  instead  of  lt-<'-turiiiL- 
about.     Print  and  paint — for  after  all,  by  lecturing  you  iin- 
only  teaching  others  what  yon  can  best  do  yooiBelf — and  gmin 
at  the  i<ame  time  the  honour,  which  may  otherwise  be  acixfl 

,    by  somebody  else,  and  yon  yourself  forgotten. 

'  Besides,  the  finest  lesson  of  all  is  a  picture.  I  have  beard  'i 
you,  and  of  the  wealthy  iJuke,  your  patron.  Ho  is  a  mun.v 
selfish  man,  or  he  would  part  with  a  drop  out  of  his  oivan!-  "i 
wealth  to  secure  you  tranquillity,  and  give  the  country  a  chaii" 
of  seeing  what  a  man  they  possess  in  you,  and  what  you  cotil  i 
do  with  your  mind  free  from  harassing  anxiety.  It  would  !■ 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  for  your  good,  and  greatly  to  Id- 
credit  But  no;  any  other  extravagance  but  that.  Ball-. 
dinners,  fetes,  horses,  mistresses,  servants,  grooms,  are  all  Ix'  :■ 
capable  of.  They  are  all  alike — the  hereditary  law-maken,  i  ■ 
whom  Jolm  Bull  is  bought  and  sold,  and  he  deserves  it. 

You  will  find  Florence  a  very  interesting  place ;  and  it  i; 
healthy  and  more  cheerful  than  Rome,  and  what  is  a  meiil    i 
with  me,  it  is  more  free  from  the  low,  vain,  ignorant  CoelmeT    | 
artists  who  so  infest  Rome,  that  I  bate  the  very  name  of  artitt.   i 
and  always  say  "  painter  "  and  "  sculptor,"  as  the  old  ones  di'L 
My  great  resource  and  constant  companion  is  Dante.     He  i>  > 
world  of  himself,  or  rather  three  worlds,  and  what  worlds !    I 
am  acquainted  with  the  Bnonarroti  (descendants  of  Slirhel*' 
brother),  who  still  keep  up  the  house  of  the  great  man.  Slid- 
Angelo  was  never  married.     He  used  to  go  to  bed  in  hU  buot- 
Bo  Uondini  says.     Adieu!   my  dear  Haydon.     If  yon  fear  (<  ■ 
Eastlake's  nerves,  do  all  you  can  to  strengthen  them.    Ho  d«»-' 
uot  want  courage,  but  his  heart  is  kind,  and  he  may  be  bifusnl. 

'   It  is  dangerous  to  have  too  much  humanity  and  generosity. 
Ever  yours, 

Sevmoub  KinKirr. 


/;  .A\  HrlYTH)h\  rn, 

Jnmmt  Hayjhjk. 

Mt   1>EA,V  TvTRKm'.  liCmdaL.  18ti:  JcinuT) .  mil 

Tour  letter  iiii»>  broiurfat  l  pul&itioi]  tr-  my  iiean.  Tiif*Tf- 
is  BOthiitr:  Hke  an  old  irieuil.  It  ih  iin}MJ6sibit-  tr  inwt  toicL 
asEiciciiitiaiif  whix  nouveauff  venu^!  ....  Aiiil  orv  voi;  iif?r\>. 
threie  ?     C^lIt  tfaret-  veai*-  vomurer  tiiuL  ni*..    'Vrv\ .  vol  old 

•  •  •  .  ,         ^ 

Tetenun !    Httv**  Trcni  u  lieuri!  ':  un   von  ijuiii  :  an   vol  nrrv  •- 
Yon  aek   me  il"  bit  miiid    a?    eyt*  are   ufientf^d.     tix   mind, 
mv  dear  ftallcm,  if  anun-  riiroroifr  xium  f^vei.    'M\  «»vh-  iiuvf- 
nerer  b&eoD  iil  fiiucse  ]   niurcit^d.  und  jn\  ueiifiTuJ  lifiultL    iutf; 
nerer    been  «»  Ktruu^.    I   iuive  nm    iuid    out    duyV   «erioi» 
illneas  for  tweutr-tiirfte  ycorii.    Fur   uii\  pntat   jiulilif  vort 
I  am  more  fit  tium  wii*n.  yon   fcnev  m*  :  tfaniHirf^d  1»^  mth- 
fortime  asd  ccareciwd  by  uiv^jTHrtT,  iet  mind  i  xrum  if  nifjre 
attmied.     Bm  tlie  pr^!iu:t  MTervii*ihninir  C-uTHe  of  linirliKh  Art 
is  still   erect,  and  iicniri*iii*^ci  \ry  it*  ivwii   intrirnwi.     AH  tbe 
good  done,  all  the  liaiiefa*«  •:»litiuiiied  dcir  tiie  EnxrliKii  j»f*i'»jJf-  iias 
been  diqmted,  tbviin<^-i,  likru*wed,  intriOTed  larainst  1»t  the 
portxait-paintiiig  HTdm!    liacifii  Lt  lie  Tuiiitiefv.  tie  ixruiv 
ranee,  the  foUr,  imd  the  ?TiE!jia.thie«^  (»i  the  arifn.vKrrwT,  ii  Isifflf* 
eTery  proposition  for  the  erilightempeiii  .:»f  the  jnv.jJe  ii>fh  1»t 
inch,  and  inch  by  inch  thiJ]  it  l«e  ioixrhi  oxii  lo  the  lift  ir&sp. 
Is  there  another  natic»n  in  Enr-^j^e  which  exhibits  f-nch  foi 
anomaly?    Here  is  a  j<ec*p]e  b:ia>ting  <:»f  it>  liK-rty  anii  its 
**  Habeas  Corpus^**  from  sheer  oc^ntempt  i»f  tAste  and  nlinemont 
suffering  itself  to  be  tramplenl  on,  ?tam  jit^i  on,  and  dotit^l  bv  a 
nest  of  portrait  painters,  because,  out  of  their  sphon^,  thov  art* 
too  contemptible  as  a  body  to  have  any  influemv  on  ivniniortv 
or  the  price  of  the  Stocks  I     The  genius  of  the  i\nintry  in 
Design  is  kept  down  by  these  people,  though  it  is  fon^ng  up 
itself  rapidly ;   and  now,  when  at  last  the  greatest  mouK'nt 
since  Edward  III.  is  opening  ui)on  us,  and  by  the  intnxluotion 
of  firesco  a  wholesome  state  of  Design  would  infallibly  1h>  intnw 
duced  amongst  us,  the  Iloyal  Academicians,  knowing  tlu'irown 
incompetence,  are  opposing  it!     But  the  Knglish  poopio  am 
alive  to  the  truth ;  and  if  fresco  fail,  1  will  hold  up  ilx'  Koyal 
Academy  once  more  to  the  disgust  of  Euro|>o,  (»von  if  I  t'oiiif^ 
down  again  with  more  hideous  cnish  than  ovor;  ilown   I  will 
come,  sooner  than  not  expose  their  intriguon. 

N  2 


'Immtu  anil  ^eniu*  l«o  mil  tb  dads  J»  vnfts.    ffloi  iki* 

eptnuumelfed,  bcittt,  fnaned.    IHe  if  dd^^ 

be  fillieEmiTfftcfiibane.  3  doauK  eaBemc'iii 

«^  Umg  aBibffini&  k  made  Tnumti,  Whi^wDEc 

4tu  yapfjSut^  inntt  'ihcr  Tiiirram>T  -of  <CfeiLliiriI  tti^  tAt  SnmAflflia 

lledamoB*  IiMihotiim,  k  fae^^ 

no  mottar  wliD  didiked  it.    Tiue  3iintt«iifliidll< 

«t  Jirtt,  Olid  von  will  ImftD  <Be  it. 

Pttdiameeiit  susete  in  a  dEanni^tt.    HSie  Cjanmnmiai  -tift  the 
!Iitt«tinitiub  will  ineet  ffuon  s&ar.    &>  fine.  Af^  fiivK- 
dfanmi  eaamunatiaiL    XhOT  snay  mnit,  Imt  diear 
fl  ixmsmtt  timt  I  ittiaD  lunre  pmsiae^  itiie  maut 
irieli  iiif;  SSgic  noflilfifr— -cbeit  the  diiy  biA  k  ax  mmht  lor 
juj  jmuhb. 


TuDiKffc,]DT  dflBrSBaid,IfuHMuii'"aJ«Cjaiifafc,IlMro 
IiIh;  (HimitirT  f ur  evat.  The  !Efaatidi}iBO|Aese«  fine  fteaplc;  bat 
IK;  Wme  danD  liT  the  luihhs  of  proper  vAmmAam  to  amhifilT, 
ihtft  e^f^n'  jir(ifKjH£ti(jiL  utd^iendeirt  of  wane  ninibanrjr.  is  kwke*l 

jiil.ru«i'^ii  OL  tij*?  '^«tt,blished  ^jr'jer  ^rf  il.ingjL     TiifT  i.^"i  w^nt 

tfctid  tlit  Cr^^wii  iiud  tiif-  AliiLr  vill  ro  tc»  rack  if  a  Painter 
ixiiriKU  tiiitt  jyjrtrajt*  feLoTild  ii>:il  lie  made  to  stand  upon  their 

i/'il,  Mit:\ff  xiie,  tlii«  5t4ite  of  thing*  will  ik4  last-  We  stand 
«}/;;*»  a  \*/l<'Atuo,  And  the  British  p»eici|ile  will  at  length  bef\4iie 
^/  trtirix'//^i  at  liavJTjv  their  genin?  ihwarte«l,  their  independence 
lijM^at«rMr'J,  ajj'l  tlj'rir  p(»wer  •.»f  adrancing  ?ide  by  side  with  other 
hairtftH  ih  ]/jt/;lli;f*rijff'- aL'l  Art  so  encumbered  by  precedent, 
l;y  ;iijtli';rity,  by  th'f  abui^  of  law,  by  the  iK»nipoii3  pretences  of 
iui\M'iU:  j//-A<rr,  ihiii  Up  they  will  bur^t,  by-and-by,  with  ah 
«  Aj/J«/i.ii;n  iJiitt  will  rhatt*fr  into  a  th -usanJ  trdgment*!(  all  the* 
|/i*'ii;j»iioij>^,  and  with  them  all  the  relations  of  s^K»if*ty,  pn>- 
j^  ity,  r<'lip[ion,  law,  and  government,  never  to  he  rejoined.  Be- 
iht'iit\n'r  tliiH  for,  HH  Kure  ha  you  and  I  liye,  it  is  coming  to  pas^ 

A  iiiofiil  n; volution  Ih  far  advanced.  Society  dined  and 
titiUtu'nf  ^row?i  rirjj,  and  g«>f?H  to  Court,  and  doesn't  see  it.  Bat 
it  iri  wi'll  on  itrt  way.  A  phynical  revolution  is  deferred  by  the 
utiumi  a  iiioriil  nivolution  engenders;  but  exactly  as  the  moni 
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and  intellectual  revolution  advances  will  the  curses  of  our 
present  unnatural  social  condition  become  apparent.  As  the  i 
rich  wax  richer  the  poor  will  lapse  into  greater  poverty,  capital  ( 
and  labour  will  quarrel,  trades  will  fly  the  country — Plutus  is  a  j 
timid  god— and  in  a  little  time  down  it  will  all  come,  my  / 
dear  friend,  with  a  crash  that  will  echo  to  another  planet. 

You  are  a  Radical.     I  am  not.     I  hav«  always  been  a  Re- 
former.    But  because  I  will  have  an  indep  ndent  thought,  the 
Conservatives  swear  I  am  a  Radical ;  and  because  I  wish  to 
preserve  our  constitution,  the  Radicals  swear  I  am  a  Tory.     1 
love  the  aristocracy  of  my  great  country,  but  I  despise  the    ■ 
morbid  horror  they  all  have  of  a  man  enjoying  any  principle   | 
of  thought  which  authority  does  not  sanction.     Ignorant  of  the  ' 
genius  of  England,  they  join  when  abroad,  as  a  proof  of  their  tast^, 
in  all  the  hue  and  cry  against  its  talents ;  attributing  the  condi- 
tion of  High  Art  to  natural  defect  and  not  to  local  obstruction. 
How  can  any  man  feel  anything  but  disgust  at  such  levity  ? 

In  any  other  country  in  Europe  such  pictures  as  I  have 
painted  for  the  honour  of  English  Art — *  Solomon,'  the  *  Jeru- 
salem,' 'Lazarus,'  *Dentatus,'  and  *Xenophon,' — would  have 
been  secured  in  a  great  Public  Gallery,  and  have  kept  me  in 
constant  employment. 

Here  in  England  I  have  now  been  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
Art,  and  out  of  those  years  I  have  been  twenty-two  years  with- 
out any  commission  whatever !  For  the  last  six  years  I  have 
only  had  two  orders  from  the  aristocracy — small  sketches, 
thirty  guineas  each ! 

Two  noble  Lords,*  who  all  their  lives  had  preached  against 
pictures  life-size,  went  to  Paris  not  long  since,  and  brought  back 
with  them  two  works  of  De  la  Roche,  life-size  I  The  press  said 
that  "  no  Englishman  could  paint  such  works." 

I  wrote  to  one  of  the  noble  Lords,  and  I  offered  to  paint  a 
picture  the  same  size,  the  same  sort  of  subject,  at  the  same 
price ;  and  I  engaged  to  beat  it.  He  declined  ^^for  the  present " .' 
Thus,  after  preaching  against  great  works,  he  goes  abroad  and 
violates  his  own  law,  and  then  refuses  his  own  countryman  the 
opportunity  he  grants  to  a  Frenchman. 

And  this  is  the  encouragement  the  nobility  give  to  your 

Attached  friend, 

B.  R.  Hay  DON. 

♦  The  lato  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton.— Ed. 
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Kt  meu:  Hahkuk. 

Tovr  mBBsmak  «f  iiinwlIT  s 
ymoBkmA  bedtlL  bat  1  «£- Aa* 
iihwwtftlii  fcr  mar  ^bafiw  ii 

of  feiag  «v  md  qJb  fiiiMglf  a  *GjMmaliw  Befatr*!  A 
aegcad'iiteiBaa,oifatfcHd"iaieage;  wiAaaiRal  po««i;c9Bee|i 
as  a  debater;  a  naa  vho  iMtzared  Ae  Ckartirti^  bf  vkoie 
miyfrnl  he  got  in  on  the  pnteixl  cf  the  Fdot  Lam;  vbo 
letimjed  the  OnuigcaMm  am  the  -'Soxpiim  BO!,*  aad  vho 
means  to  letrkj  the  hiidkiids  on  the  Con  Laws.  IkmX  talk 
to  me  of  Sir  Robert  Ped,  and  what  he  win  d^ior  Alt  Nothiif 
can  be  hoped  for  in  a  ewuitiy  of  Fee]ciafk»  priertoafl,  and 
portrutcmft.  His  *  Boyal  Comwiffinn"  wiD  end  in  a  job^  cf 
Tiilgar  oonunon  tlkoiigfau,  and  the  onlr  man  I  thooght  likelj 
to  «!o  something  of  energr  and  national  character — and  who 
flhall  bf;  nameless — will  most  likelv  be  left  oot«  a^  he  was  id 
X\ui  Ko[K>rt,  nnle^s  he  sto^jps  to  flatter  the  man  in  power. 

I21  it  tmfr  that  Peel  swindle*!  voa  of  a  pictoie  of  Napoleon  it 
your  wholf^leij^^h  [»rice,  and  refused  yoa  what  yon  required,  or 

t/i  mtiim  it  ?    ,  who  is  here,  telk  me  he  had  the  stotv 

in^m  \Vilkif%  who  was  a  matter-of-fiact  person,  and  not  given  to 
exa^'t'cmtion. 

If  yofi  lov^r  the  aristocracy  of  England,  it  is  more  than  the 
ftri*<ifKTacy  d<ies  you,  or  anything  but  its  empty,  ignorant, 
trifling  w\L  What — not  ofie  in  the  whole  land  to  take  a  man  of 
^^•nifiM  hy  the  hand,  relieve  him  of  his  miserable  pecuniarr 
firixif'tioM,  and  help  him  to  do  something  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  ?  liiit  with  all  their  vast  wealth,  to  stand  by  and  see 
HUf'h  A  man  ntniggle  and  suffer  in  mind  and  body  all  thronsii 
IiIh  lif(%  when  a  mere  drop  out  of  their  superabundant  millions 
would  liuvr^  plac^f^l  him  in  freedom  and  independence,  have 
n^lcuH^'d  liis  mind  from  the  grasp  of  poverty,  and  have  set  him 
fff'f)  U^  r!oii(!eivo  and  {mint  his  great  and  glorious  designs!*  Ncs 

*  "Th'Ttr  Hnpcrabiindiint  miUionsI"  Although  individual  noblemen  ftpfxtf 
vi'ry  wiiilihy,  thtt  fwt  that  tho  nobility  generally  aro  once  again  settling  tbeir 
1V.11N  iti  "ira'lp/'  docH  not  hxjk  like  su|KTabnndant  **  millionB "  being        ~~ 


no,  my  dear  Haydon,  believe  it  not.  Your  darling  ftristoeracy 
have  neither  love  for  your  Art,  nor  for  you.  Would  they  have 
left  you  for  thirty  years  without  a  commisgion  if  they  had  ? 
They  do  not  care  a  "  straw  "  for  you,  perhaps  would  rather  be 
mthout  you,  as  your  situation  is  a  reproach  to  them ;  and  if 
yon  persist  in  living  in  spite  of  them,  they  will  let  you  live 
till  you  die,  at  length,  from  vraot  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  Then  they  will  attend  your  funeral,  as  an  excitement, 
and  cheerfully  (of  course)  subscribe  a  small  siua  towards  the 
eopport  of  your  widow,  "out  of  respect  for  her  husband'8 
talents."  This  is  what  they  always  do  in  the  case  of  men  like 
youraeif,  and  they  will  do  it  in  your  case.  Leave  the  country ; 
leave  the  country,  my  dear  old  friend,  and  come  to  Italy. 

1  have  been  round  to  visit  the  frescoes  in  the  churches,  and 
have  examined  them  well.  The  old  ones,  Giotto,  Gaddi,  (!iot- 
tino,  Spenello,  Ac,  painted  with  less  body  of  colour  I  think, 
because  the  rough  sandy  testure  of  the  wall  is  apparent  all 
through,  but  their  colours  were  not  our  water-colours,  trans- 
parent. They  always  used  earth,  and  white,  and  the  lights  are 
touched  on  the  local  colour.  They  are  body  colours,  not  at  all 
washy,  and  perhaps  not  much  thinner  in  quantity  than  the 
more  modem  works,  for  the  ground  may  have  been  smoother 
in  the  latter,  and  that  would  give  the  appearance  of  more  im- 
pasto,  which  they  certainly  have — Massaccio  for  instance.  Ho 
not  only  has  none  of  the  gritty  mealy  surface  of  a  rough  wall, 
but  his  paint  is  in  sufficient  body  to  show  the  tooth  of  the 
brush,  lie  has,  too,  a  very  deep  rich  tone  (which  the  earlier 
frescoes  want  in  general ;  they  are  too  cold,  though  often  har- 
monious), and  I  really  think  he  even  has  more  body  of  colour 
than  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  Pocetti,  or  Pietro  da  Cortona.  There 
are  specimens  (the  '  Sei  Cento')  wherein  they  have  returned 
Again  to  the  roughness  of  the  lime  wall,  verj'  sketchy  and  clever, 
and  almost  in  the  style  of  Uoucher  and  the  loose  French  School. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  even  from  the  inferior  painters. 

I  repeat,  the  oldest  frescoes  are  painted  with  body  colour, 
not  glazed  and  the  wall  left  for  the  lights;  not  even  in  the 
architecture  or  light  parts  of  the  backgmund  or  drapery ;  all 
painted,  hut  tho  siuface  of  the  rough  wall,  looking  a  little 

One  qiicatian  ccrtiiinlj  seems  t«  arise  out  of 
Hnw  man;  Rene ralinns  in  Traile  tiro  raquirei 
cousLilereJ  to  bavo  fotfcitod  hia  Title  7— Ed. 
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■t  dcae  Hatimm; 

In  Fnghmd  tMte  is  Art  is  M  eonspt 
Whit  hfAvyiini  we^re  effcr  bcalowed  ott 
W«^  &C.?  Fomierij  a  nuui  «w  eBaoUed  tm  nal 
to  the  HUte;  but  nam  a  mpaking  cuoitig;  a  wffw^  a  fifloaflte^ 
«ir  an  intrigning  lawyer  may  be  made  a  peer  of  aaj  ink  bam 
the  highefft  to  the  lowest  And  Sir  Peter  FmI,  Sr  AalkaBT, 
awl  Hir  Joehoa  were  not  e^en  made  faaronetiv  fanhinMaUi  and 
rich  an  they  were !  Think  how  an  empty-headed  gwaidoMa 
tnnm  up  hiii  noee  at  inch  a  fJkm  a$  yam! 

I  wifih  yoa  raooem  with  your  cartoona  and  freaeoeaL  Tea 
are  the  man  fur  all  eyes  to  be  tamed  on  now.  Bml  yov  w2 
tktwl  no  (ihance  against  the  First  Lord's  or  a  Minister's  pnit£g£. 
Yon'll  «#?e.     It  will  end  in  a  job ! 

Miixmnn  was  once  offered  one  from  compassion*  if  he  had 
no  fiiijiH'tion  if)  execnte  a  design  of  Westmacott*3.  Fla3unan 
nifHicHt.ly  <lf*f*Jin(Ml,  and  said  he  feared  hecoold  not  do  justice  to 
M  r.  WirHtmacott'H  thought*? !  I  wish  yoa  better  lack.  J  would 
not  Ih-  ill  KuMtliike'H  HhiK?!*  for  ICHJO/.  'They'll  work  bim.  He'll 
Biiffor  from  pr^HHnni  above  and  pressure  below,  and  all  hi$  gain 
will  Im*  ioMH  of  time  and  tran<iuiliity.  His  masters  will  sacrifice 
litrn  without  any  n*muneration,  except  the  honour,  wbich  they 
will  think  «|uite  enough  :  and  the  Lord  defend  him  from  the 
dimiplHiiiitiHl. 

Ain<*n,  and  gcxKl  night! 

Ever  yours,  late  and  early, 

SeYMOUK  ElUKUF. 

From  Haydon. 

My   I>KAU   KlUKlir,  London.  23id  June,  mi 

I  vorily  tH'liovc  1  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  to  a  cart^Hio. 
How  can  I,  with  two  boys,  one  at  Cambridge,  who  has  just  woo 
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Biholarsliip  by  beiog  first  prizeman  in  mathematics  at 
iRus  College,  Cambridge,  and  another  in  ber  Majesty's  navy  ? 
fter  being  thirty-eight  years  fighting  the  battle  of  Art,  bow 
n  I  be  expected  to  compete  when  I  ought  to  be  commia- 
iooed,  and  to  devote  six  vwtU}is  for  the  chanca  of  a  prize  ? 
'i  is  not  juat,  but  this  is  always  the  way  in  England.  The 
(Tor  lies  deep:  the  want  of  Art  education  at  coUogo.  The 
Dong  men  of  rank  and  means  come  out  of  college  as  ignorant 
f  Art  as  they  go  in.  When  iu  Parliament,  when  members  of 
smmittees  they  have  not  knowledge  to  come  to  a  derision, 
od  they  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day,  by  schemes  to 
licit  some  hidden  wonder,  to  excuse  themselves  in  the  mean 
ime  from  coming  to  the  point.  By  starting  premiums  for 
est  year  they  have  no  occasion  to  gire  commisaiona  for  this ; 
nd  next  year,  when  commissions  ought  to  follow,  oh,  no, 
le  Boyal  Academy  will  advise  another  trial,  because  it  is  not 
tdicious  to  conclude  by  only  one!  Thus,  I,  who  would  try  to 
et  a  prize,  in  the  hope  of  a  commission,  will  bo  baffled  for 
Bother  year,  lest  my  merit  be  accident  and  not  desert.  In 
liaracter  with  my  convictions  of  Academic  intrigue,  I  need 
ot  tell  you  that  the  members  are  averse  to  fresco,  because 
■eaco  requires  drawing,  and  because  no  member  knows  how  to 
ractise  it.  Eastlake  at  this  moment  has  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
[he  Academy  says,  "  How  can  Mr.  Eastlake  answer  to  the 
.eademy?"  Answer  for  what?  For  the  crime  of  recom- 
lending  a  style  the  Academy  is  founded  to  encourage.  Every- 
ling  that  escapes  from  these  men  shows  how  just  is  my  dis- 
rust. 

I  see  and  am  convinced  there  exists  the  intention  to  leave 
me  out,  exactly  as  they  are  cM^nvinccd  I  ought  to  be 
brought  in. 

The  Royal  Commission  has  no  idea  of  the  skill  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  diplomacy,  in  skill  for  intrigue,  in  ability  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  upper  classes,  in  tact 
for  playing  ujion  their  vanity  by  that  greatest  farce  in  Europe 
— the  annual  dinner — they  are  matchless.  Only  think  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Prime  Minister,  peer  and  patron,  gushiag 
over  with  enthusiasm  with  four  wretched  whole-lengths  occu- 
pying the  four  centres!  Can  any  good  come  out  of  such  a 
Nazareth?  This  cartoon-echeme  is  intended  to  take  the 
British  School  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  if  it  fail,  in  >vill  come 
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beck,  Schnorr,  and  Cornelius,  He  certainly  has  a  Gennan  bite. 
He  is  for  bending  the  stick  the  wrong  way  to  make  it  straight ; 
I  am  for  straightening  it  without  bending.  I  am  for  adding 
what  we  want,  as  I  did  to  him,  and  to  Lance,  and  the  Land- 
seers,  and  others ;  that  is  the  true  way  to  reform,  not  by  losing 
what  is  excellent,  and  adding  only  what  is  problematical. 
They  will  not  ask  me,  from  a  cowardly  fear  of  the  Academy, 
though  the  whole  scheme  is  based  on  my  evidence  in  1836. 
If  they  would  give  me  power  I  would  change  the  whole  school 
and  raise  a  race  of  designers.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world 
who  enjoy  a  particular  felicity  in  baffling  the  particular  desire 
of  any  of  their  species,  especially  if  he  deserves  to  gratify  it. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Eirkup !    Ever  yours, 

B.  E.  Haydon. 


From  Haydon. 

Painting  Room,  26tli  June,  1842. 

Here  I  am,  my  dear  Eirkup,  my  picture  before  me  nearly 
finished,  the  sun  shining  on  my  "  ^bauche  "  in  fresco,  which 
stands  gloriously  well,  with  Vasari,  Cennini,  Ammenini,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  many  other  "  inis,"  on  my  table  ;  and  shall  1 
confess  to  a  hearty,  old,  and  sincere  Badical,  no  confidence  in  the 
prospect  or  promise  of  anything  in  England  ?  You  remember 
my  early  devotion,  sincerity  and  eagerness  in  the  cause  of 
Art.  You  know  that  "  self "  w«is  never  my  feeling.  You  re- 
member my  object  was  the  Art  at  the  expense  of  my  own  interest, 
and  careless  of  it ;  you  remember  what  I  knew,  what  I  dis- 
covered, what  I  acquired  I  had  no  pleasure  in  retaining,  but 
in  commimicating.  Eastlake  was  my  first  pupil.  1'he  very 
first  hand  he  ever  drew  he  brought  to  me.  I  watched  over  him 
like  a  brother,  guided  his  studies,  lent  him  my  dissections, 
and  this  he  always  acknowledges.  What  I  did  for  him  I  did 
to  others — Edwin  Landseer,  Thomas  and  Charles  Landseer, 
Lance,  Prentice,  Bewick,  &c.,  &c.,  in  short,  no  young  artist 
ever  was  turned  from  my  door  who  wanted  help  in  art ;  and 
what  is  more,  help  in  money,  at  least  to  one  you  know  of. — 
Dentatus,  Macbeth,  Solomon,  and  Jerusalem — before  you  left 
England,  were  enough  to  establish  my  knowledge,  my  prin- 
ciples, and  the  capacity  of  an  Englishman  as  to  High  Art. 


i88  CaSMESFO. 

Sinee  tium  my  'Endes,'  ^Xmwiphmi;  MTiTiiii   TTTiMiia  '^" 
ChildIeI^' '  Laswim;  tlB  *  Mbok  JblBotn^^  otibtt* 

warks,  would  hanre  cmiiftmiwt  your  eadiy  iiii|inHBBnft«ad  \man 
pioved  thenLiigkL    ^^^  '\rmmr -^hmt  iM^m^  Firnif,  Will, 
iianry,  FlaTmawj  and  Hmoy,  hod  dewoftBd  thnfnwinn-t»  dia 
cause  of  High  Azt;  none  had  aa  completaly  laid  it  opoa  to 
the  public  mind  aa  I  had.    Nione  had  identifiad  the<  ai^  wd. 
the  public  tof^ethar  so  deeply  aa  myaeAf;  aad  notntkateadrnp 
the  outcry  about  my  wndng-^Biy  writiiig^ — yaiLhoow  E  gtife 
at  the  public  ia  a  way,  and  intBrested  theoiL  to  &  dagieo  Aafc 
no  other  artist  had  ever  done  beficne  muBu    Finding  ftooa  indi^ 
potable  eridoice  that  the  adTanoe  of  Sjgh.  Ait-iwaaoLBiumtod 
by  a  l)ody  which  pretended  to  aaast  it,  lattacked  aad 
their  imbecility  and  intriguefly  and  by  xmmn^  the 
and  treachery  of  the  constitnted  anthorxtiBB^  the  ajdatoeaHsr  in. 
art,   1   rouied  the  anger  of  the  aiistocncy  Ik  tlie  noliilitiL 
After  every  variety  of  fortune,  sufEering^  and  teaiure,  in.  wiiii^ 
my  {J^zeat  pictures  were  painted^  I  brought  thia-  ooaatitntad 
authority  bsfore  a  IVyrHamentary  Committee,  and  I.  pniv«d  all 
T  ha<l  ;imerted.    In  my  <mdenoe  I  laid  <lowa  a  plan  for  a  Ebai 
School  of  Dpfligm  with  branch  schools.    I  laid  down  a  plan  for 
iiiiominfir  tlit^  lioiiiies  \>i  Parliament,  ivnd  I  propuseil  a  pnbli** 
r^VHti^m  of  roward.    WoU!  what  liappens?    A  S.rhoul  ai  L»#?si:ni 
ifi  :i.])]K^inttMi.  ;in(l  lilustlake.  myi»wn  [inpiL  m*omnitfmia  onijthW 
man  1 1  »yro)  Xk\  1p:wI  it,  :uid  «»i  whom  the  world  knew  litxle.    A 
l^^mmitt**!^  is  Ibrmeil  to  < consider  my  propoiud  «}f  adorning  tbe 
HoiiM^  in  t»on8et]UPnco  ot  my  petition  to  the  Buililin^r  Coni- 
mittHP,  \vm\  I  am  not  even  ?*ent  tor,  t^onsniteiU  or  exajnint^L 
My  pupil   iR   .^l(H*tefl  for  examination,  and  other?  taken  a? 
Aiithoriti«>j*  «Mi  the  «pieAtion  imiler  inqniry — men  whi)i?e  i^rnommv 
wsin  iippaivnt — :uul  thus  I  tmi  left,  after  beinir  the  mAi'n  instrn- 
mi-^nt,  nnjjelerteil,  unnotii^eii.  ;md  nndoujfht.  .... 

oh,  no!  my  dear  old  friend,  nev^r  expect  one  who  has 
f nfflf>d  the  nap  oi  the  ari-^tiKTatio  prinoiple  the  wrtincr  wav  will 
lio  rtllowod  t^»  :*m*v»th  it  dijwn  iujiiin,  smt>jth  he  ever  i^i  deli- 
rftt^'ly.  J»Tit  aft/'T  thirty-^^ight  y.^rs  of  devotion  to  my  art.th»\v 
fftll  oTi  mf*  1^>  samfir-fr  six  months  of  precions  time  to  e^impete 
for  the  rhan/*e  of  ^'^tting  a  bf>y's  prize!  I  thank  Go<l.  as  1 
hnv*  UM  yoii,  that  t  have-  lived  to  see  the  day  when  drawing  i? 
ficktiowl**'lg'»d  a«<  n^Tewary  by  a  Hoyal  Commission;  but  I  don<>t 
(hank  <1(nI  for  the  |Htrtialtty,  for  the  fears,  for  the  want  of 
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discrimination  I  see  everywhere.  If  I  do  not  try,  it  will  be 
said,  "  Haydon  shrinks  in  the  day  of  trial  after  all  his  out- 
cry ! "  Does  he  ?  Try  I  will ;  try  I  must !  But  recollect  I 
shall  sacrifice  my  boys,  my  wife,  myself,  and  be  rewarded 
again  with  imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench. 

When  I  am  again  in  prison,  I  may  fall  ill,  I  may  die ;  and 
then  the  aristocracy  will  be  relieved  of  the  nuisance  of  my 
existence.  Then  what  will  happen  will  be — "Oh!  now  the 
man  is  gone,  it  is  not  fair  his  wife  should  suffer.  Oh,  no ! " 
Subscriptions  may  procrastiliate  the  retirement  of  my  dear 
wife  to  a  Whig  union,  and  when  these  means  are  exhausted, 
"  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,"  my  Lord  will  say,  as  he  drives 
to  a  Queen's  ball,  "  is  provided  for  such  cases ;  what  can  she  do 
better  than  go  in  ?  "  Voila  la  farce  finie !  This  is  High  Art 
in  England. 

You  say,  "All  eyes  will  be  turned  to  me!'*     My  dear 

Kirkup,  you  should  have  added,  "And  all  pockets  will  be 

tnmed  from  you!"     I  shall  get  nothing,  and  as  I  have  no 

income  at  present.  Sir  Robert  will  have  hard  work  to  get  an 

income-tax  out  of  me.     I  shall  say,  as  Home  Tooke  said  to  the 

income-tax  commissioners,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  income." 

**  No  income,  Mr.  Tooke ;  then  how  do  you  live  ?  "    "  Why, 

gentlemen,  there  are  but  three  ways — begging,  stealing,  or 

borrowing;   which  do  you  think  is  the  most  likely  source 

forme?" 

God  bless  you !    Ever  yours. 


B.  R.  Haydon. 


jPVom  Kirkup. 


My  dear  Haydon,  Florence,  6th  August,  1842, 

What  you  foretell  is  most  likely  to  come  to  pass.     You 
wUl  he  hurked. 

1  perfectly  see  what  you  remark  of  our  friend.  You  must 
work  steadily  on,  and  depend  upon  no  one.  I  don't  think 
writing  does  a  man  any  good;  it  rather  does  harm.  It  is 
laughed  at  and,  indeed,  often  deserves  it.  It  is  so  diflScult  to 
address  the  public  about  oneself.  No,  the  only  means  for  a 
painter  to  make  any  impression,  are  his  works.  Leave  writing 
to  the  snobs  and  penny-a-liners.     They  are  more  used  to  the 
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fr*;.?!.  nA'f:0>J. 


ni  t  «^'i;icii!!-«l.     I  ?r!T-*fi  Ii«^  t*  -*ioi>Tv.     He  ii«:*»epi«  uisknj  ihiar? 
fr*'m  me  whioh.  I  ipit  trim  •j(h*-?rH  tu  wfaum  luf  iuks  cvmrnoni- 
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cated:  this  is  not  open.     But  perhaps  I  am  over-suspicious. 
A.8  he  looked  at  my  fresco  one  day  he  said,  "  You  will  be 
examined  next  meeting ;  keep  quiet,  and  let  things  take  their 
course."     I  did  so.     As  the  time  approached,  he  hints,  "  no 
'Jaore  examinations  will  take  place."     As  he  was  preparing  the 
Report  he  kept  saying, "  I  shall  take  up  the  Fuseli  School, 
including  you  as  one."     I  said,  "  If  you  imagine  njy  principles 
of  dissection  and  drawing  were  Fuseli's,  you  are  wrong ;   I 
hiought  them  up  with  me  to  London  before  I  had  seen  Fuseli ; 
wid  Fuseli,  moreover,  knew  nothing  of  either.     They  are  my 
own,  derived  from  the  Italian  School ;   and  by  educating  you, 
the  Landseers,    Lance,    Bewick,   and  others,  I   have   laid   a 
foundation,  the  credit  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  me  of."     I 
told  him  also,  "  The  plan  for  adorning  the  House  is  mine  ;  the 
School  of  Design  is  mine.    Do  you  justice  in  your  Eeport  to 
these  facts."    No,  my  dear  Kirkup,  he  could  not  screw  his 
courage  up  to  the  sticking-point.     The  fear  of  the  Academy, 
of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  artists,  and  of  his  own  interests  pre- 
vailed ;    and  though  he  acknowledges  all,  out  comes  the 
Beport,  with  a  series  of  inferior  allusions  that  interferes  not 
with  academic  predominance.  Oh,  Kirkup !  Bruyere's  opinion  of 
his  species  is  exquisite ;  Swift's  not  half  filthy  enough ;  Byron's 
too  liberal ;  and  Timon's   generous  in  the  extreme.     I    see 
clearly  his  object.     It  is  to  keep  me  quiet,  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  public  mind,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  lament  that  I 
am  not  now  followed  by  crowds,  that  I  am  old,  that  I  am  a 
Teteran.    I  see  it  all !    I  see  it  all ! 

I  would  glory  at  this  moment  in  going  upon  a  public  stage, 
with  a  bit  of  white  chalk  and  a  black-board,  to  meet  Cornelius, 
and  contest  with  him  on  the  naked  figure. 

I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  amuse  you,  as  you  are  a 
BadicaL  A  member  of  the  Reform  Club  asked  me  if  I  would 
paint  a  panel  in  their  Hall  in  fresco.  I  offered  to  do  it  for 
nothing,  but  if  successful,  I  was  to  be  employed  on  the  whole 
HalL  I  wrote  out  my  plan,  which  was  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Liberty,  and  to  begin  by  a  beautiful  figure  of  Liberty. 
Meantime,  a  "job"  was  set  afloat  to  introduce  instead  a  series  of 
Whig  portraits.  My  offer  was  deferred.  A  head  of  Lord  Holland 
done  by  a  man  named  Ponsford,  and  let  in.  It  looks,  I 
yon,  more  like  wood  than  the  panel  itself.  And  then 
Ikey  put  in  four  infants  to  represent  the  arts  of  Design,  in 
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bastard  fresco-liko  fiavnngo.     And  tliis  is  how  they  illustrate 
their  principles ! 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  •"•  ••••"  of  Rome— what  a 
twaddle  it  is !  She  sent  for  him  and,  in  a  long  conversation. 
said,  "  What  we  fear  of  fresco,  Mr,  •■••■•,  ia  that  we  shall  low 
our  custom  1 "  John  from  Rome  told  me  this  in  his  innocence. 
He  promised  to  call,  but  was  taken  ill  at  the  bare  thought. 
I  called  yesterday ;  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  planning  a  head- 
dress- for  Lady  Marian  Alford,  for  the  "  Bal  Cogtmae."  He 
tAvaddled  away  for  two  hours.  The  only  thing  he  was  over  fit 
f(Jr  was  a  wetnurse  to  Keats.  It  is  to  be  regretted  be  did  not 
adTettise  the  continuance  of  his  calling.  He  is  just  the  oftB 
for  the  aristocracy — men  and  women.  The  women  treat  him 
as  if  be  waa  harmless — as  they  did  Lawrence — and  the  men  as 
if  the  women  had  told  them  so. 

You  ask  nie  about  the  ' .'     This  monthly  journal 

waa  started  when  my  success  in  lecturing  rendered  a  count6^ 
poise  necessary.  It  was  started  by  print-sellers;  and  tbo' 
editor,  a  poor  devil  of  a  hireling  writer,  one  of  those  who  be^ 
life  with  pure  aspirations  and  honourable  principles,  but  whom 
poverty  has  compelled  to  lie  for  their  bread — the  EngliM 
press  is  full  of  such — wrote  to  me  to  help  bim  with  the  pul'" 
cation,  which  I  declined,  unless  the  Academy  were  oppos 
He  published  part  of  my  private  letter,  apologised ;  and  eiil> 
seqnently  attacked  me,  and  said  that  I  took  *'  fees  "  for  a  pupil* 
It  was  not  true,  I  met  him  in  public,  and  I  told  him  it  wis* 
"  falsehood."  He  said,  "  Don't  repeat  it."  "  I{ej>eat  it,"  I  BBiflj 
"once  is  enough."  I  expected  a  challenge,  but  none  cam 
His  valour  oozed  out  in  his  .Foumal  by  calling  me  a  "quack; 
and  now  he  always  leaves  me  out,  or  always  abuses  me. 

Make  your  mind  easy  about  my  writing  ;  I  am  too  much  ii| 
to  my  neck  in  work.  But  difficulties  now  will  begin  to  come 
because  all  this  time  nothing  is  i^arning.  It  is  cruel  to  try  Hi 
spirit  of  a  blood  horse,  because  they  know  be  will  run  whil 
a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  his  heart.  I  \«'ill  not  take 
inferior  station  in  the  House,  and  the  superior  one  they  i 
never  give  me.  So,  perhaps,  I  shall  end  my  days  in  Itol 
It  is  curious  that  Keats  should  have  said,  "  Our  brazen  toml 
will  lie  together."  1  have  bad  this  feeling  always,  and  so  hi 
he.  As  soon  as  my  boys  can  take  care  of  themselves  fift 
pounds  will  bring  me  out,  and  out  I  will  come ;  and  I  trtiat 
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I  to  point '  The  Crucifixion '  the  full  size,  as  big  as  tlio  Tint*v 
I,  and  thus  leave  sumethiDg  in  that  classic  land  which  will 
tbe  allowed  to  rot  in  a  ware-room.  The  world — particularly 
\  English  world — -have  a  demoniac  delight  in  preventing  a 
k  accomplishing  what  they  know  Le  is  tit  for, 
nongh  1  know  fresco  will  bring  the  English  School  rigbtj 
I  will  counterpoise  the  evila  of  portrait  manufacture,  yet  I 
with  you  as  to  its  wretched  deficiencies  of  colour. 
Already  the  poor  devils  here  are  racking  their  brains  to 
prevent  the  lime  drying  under  two  or  three  days,  and  by. 
artificial  means  lessening  the  causticity  of  lime;  thus  antici- 
pating time.  Already  jobbing  chemists,  jobbing  colourmen, 
jt>bbing  members,  and  jobbing  lords  are  teeming  with  proposi- 
tions and  schemes  and  plans  to  turn  the  stream  of  [)ublic 
money  into  their  private  channels.  But  was  it  not  so  in  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  and  in  Italy?  and  will  it  not  be  so  always?  In  all 
human  affairs  fraud  will  creep  in ;  and  if  it  has  the  same  effect 
upon  your  temper  as  upon  your  convii:tions,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect  upon  your  interests.  The  art  uf  winking  is  the  art 
of  rising  in  the  world. 

We  have  Lad  the  devil  to  jmy  at  Manchester,  but  there  are 
no  assea  like  the  masses.  The  English  are  the  greatest  cowards 
on  earth  agahiat  the  Law ;  one  round  of  grape  settles  it  all. 
But  they  are  the  victims  of  rascals.  You  abuse  the  Tories. 
Listen  to  the  following :  I  painted  lately  a  public  picture  of 
the  Abolitionists.  I  put  a  man  in  the  foreground  group — 
a  good  orator,  with  a  good  head.  My  employer,  a  noted 
Hadical,  mude  me  take  this  man  out  from  the  foreground, 
because  he  had  once  stolen  sixty  pounds  from  hia  employers. 
This  summer  my  patron  puts  up  this  very  tljief  to  contest  a 
borough,  knowing  his  ckaracier!  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  '■  He  is  worthy  of  the  House."  That 
won't  do.  After  the  Ileform  Bill  it  is  not  clear  corrujit  sources  I 
do  not  produce  clear  streams,  and  vice  versa.  We  were  furious  I, 
for  the  abolition  of  (Jld  Sarum,  and  what  have  we  got  ?  Ten- 
jiouud  freemen,  who  boast  of  being  bribed  to  vote.  You  have  1 
got  rid  of  a  rotten  borough  which  often  sent  forth  honourable 
and  talented  men,  and  you  have  eetablished  sound  boroughs,  1 
as  you  call  them,  but  more  rotten  than  the  rottenest !  j 

frod  bless  you ! 

Ever  thine,  in  water  and  wine, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


(1^ 
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My   dear   HATUOS,  Florence,  22ud  October.  IMt 

I  have  absolutely  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  All 
queationa  about  fresco  are  answered.  Go  on,  and  show  thn 
that  your  drawing  has  not  left  yoti.  Tlie  cartoons  are  th«  tiii»f 
Do  not  write  about  them ;  it  will  only  hurt  yuti.  Lc»k  I 
Severn.  Depend  uijon  it,  my  good  old  friend, the  lessapainU 
prints  the  better.  Eastlake  has  produced  some  very  i 
books,  nnd  in  capital  style,  but  his  one  little  picture  of '  Cfariil 
has  done  more  for  him  than  a  magazine  full  of  authorship, 
painter's  picture  cannot  always  bo  smuggled  out  of  *igl 
Your  cartoons  must  be  in  the  public  eye  for  a  <t-nain  tin 
Lot  not  your  powers  in  form  and  action  be  onnulli^tl  by  siifl 
childish  neglect  of  proportion.  I  say  childish,  bt-caiise  ofU 
child  or  a  bumpkin  1ms  hit  at  once  on  afauli  in  works  of  ^ 
power  and  genius,  and  of  the  highest  qualities,  which  they  ■ 
wholly  unable  to  distinguish,  but  a  short  leg  or  a  long  t' 
they  detect  at  first  sight,  and  then—"  He  can't  1>hat! 
How  often  have  I  seen  this  happen  with  the  greatest  *\ 
Your  countryman,  Mr.  Hart,  seamed  tu  me  to  be  on  tluU  a 
when  he  was  here,  and  of  course  any  enemy  will. 

What  I  think  about  fresco  ia  its  want  of  the  crimson  (tfl 
ciple,  A  very  little  will  do,  no  doubt,  but  some  is  iuilispvoa  "" 
to  harmony.     You  would  feel  the  want  of  it  in  an  impa 
rainbow.     Green,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  brick,  muk<>  bat  a  i 
lame  whole.    It  is  like  painting  ou  delf.    Even  ancieiot  chiM« 
often  defective ;  but  modem  chemists  have  found  a  mineral  et 
position  which  becomes  lake  by  homing,  with  all  the  Twitf 
of  madders,  Ac,  and  never  chjinges  after.     I  believe  it  t*  spl 
paration  of  gold.     Have  it   inquirfjd   into ;   if  expensing  i 
member  that  very  little  would  serve,  with  help  of  Umi 
earths  and  chemical  combinations  used  in  &06CO.     Wbitl 
stood  fire  will  stand  lime. 

As  for  finishing  frescoes  in  distemper,  it  is  not  M 
mentioning.  You  may  as  well  paint  in  distemper  tk  M 
The  cartoons  have  not  stood  so  badly,  considering  horn  1I 
have  been  used. 

Are  you  aware  that  you  may,  in  the  fifth  hour,  ghae  JV 
fresco  ?     The  suriaco  will  be  hard  enough  tu  take  it  wfijf 
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done  with  a  light  hand,  and  not  later,  and  the  setting  will  still 
take  hold  of  your  glaze  and  fix  it. 

If  you  mean  your  picture  to  last,  choose  a  subject  in  favour 
of  Liberty  and  of  human  rights,  and  not  of  slavish  degrada- 
tion, God  bless  yon,  and  keep  you  from  those  you  admire — 
your  mean,  ignorant  aristocracy — who  with  one  drop  out  of 
their  oceans  of  wealth,  plunder,  might  have  placed  your  name 
on  a  level  with  Buonarroti,  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Now  they  can't  find  a  painter  to  cover  decently  a  couple  of 
rooms  for  them. 

Ever,  my  dear  Haydon, 

Seymour  Kirkup. 


From  Haydon. 

My  dearest  Old  Friend,  London.  5th  November,  1842. 

Eastlake's  Report  is  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  with  an 

introduction  by  our    friend.      He  has  little  original  power 

of  thinking,  and  is  never,  probably,  in  his  element  imless  he 

leans   on  somebody.     As  editor,  notist,   or  translator  he   is 

inyaluable,  but  when  he  starts  a  theory,  and  tries  to  prove  it, 

he  gets  out  of  his  depth.     All  his  materials  about  fresco  are 

exquisitely  useful,  but  naturally  he  burkes  me.  .  .  .   We  have 

not  quarrelled — we  cannot  do  so,  I  esteem  him  too  much — but 

lie  is  not  English  enough,  and  is  bitten  too  deep  by  German 

laedievalism.     I  dare  say  you  have  heard  a  good   deal   of 

ICaclise;  he  is  a  nice  fellow,  but  vicious  beyond  bearing — 

German,  copper,  marble  in  flesh,  Teutonic  in  expression,  with 

-no  elevation  in  character,  and,  in  the  naked,  ignorant.     In  his 

•  Hamlet,'  Laertes,  1  think,  showed  a  bit  of  a  knee,  in  which  I 

Caught    him.     When    the   knee  is  square,  the  ankles    turn 

obliquely  out.     This  is  the  test  in  drawing,  and  this  test  he 

"    Could  not  stand.     He  is  a  sort  of  puflF  in  the  Exhibition.     But 

lie  has  considerable  ability.     The  knowledge  of  the  naked  in 

the  Art  is  not  at  all  advanced.   It  is  not  sought  so  much  as  in 

■'    ocur  time.    Now  it  is  all  jack-boots,  buff  coats,  cuirass,  ruff  and 

■   Biuff — like  an  old  costume  shop  in  Wardour  Street.     When 

r     Sastlake  came  to  see  my  fresco,  he  said,  with  an  air,  "The 

;l"": -leaked  won't  be  much  wanted."     I  will  let  them  see  a  fresco 

^r*lrith  tbe  naked,  they  may  rely  on  it,  or  none  at  all. 

^  -  0  2 
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I  Hut  idD  5«  a  good  dui^  BMdi&e  sul  to  m^  viuk 
sittii^  litk  kirn,  "^  I  ab  ooftTinl  Toa  suf^  pbr  jroar  giae 
<nqr  a^Miiribtk  <he  Ifrffj;  evemiSr  JIaitim  wg^  be  gd 
am!"  lUs  isK  a  iM&*  A  feir  ^n  alia; CoDiH  called 
aad  Mid^vitk  a  kwMnBg  lool:,*!  ndUr  dusk  JM  cnglit  to 

icplj.iad  lie  eeened  toMked^aad  Mid  lieedDed  liy 'afiddoiL* 
Upon  Kj  life  ddi  it  drlirinw!  Hj  '"jc»*  of  «k  to  tke  Toy 
»ai it broigte befare a ftiliaif rteiy Gmittee!  Asdikj 
mllj  lUnk  I  viD  cnaprauie  ay  duneler  liy  audi  a  laill 
As  I  baTe  liwd,  kt  dear  Eiifaqp,  ao  vill  I  die. 


&  R  HAxms. 


Mt  mot  Hatdoqil  flpiwa.  sft 

I  bare  latelT  found  oat  a  vonderfal  bit  of  ookmr  in  t 
btek  room  in  the  palace.  It  is  a  man^s  portiait  painted  oa  a 
tile  in  fi^esco.  and  finished  in  oiL  at  least*  «>  it  appears,  for  one 
can  only  jodge  £r>c^m  the  look :  as  it  is  forbidden  to  tonch.  and 
impci5>ible  to  hare  it  down.  I  don't  know  how  the  maierial  can 
be  known,  without  an  an:dysis  of  ohemistrr.  And.  even  thea, 
suppose  a  Ump&ra  picture  finished  with  oil  colonrs!  It 
appear?  to  me  that  the  first  painting  most  absorb  so  much  of 
the  oil  of  the  glazing  colours  that  it  will  be  mixed  with  oil  all 
through.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Commissioa 
fur  the  New  Houses^  was  •*  pronouncing  **  upon  all  he  saw,  bat 
I  could  get  no  reason  or  foundation  for  his  asfisertions*  except 
"the  thinness  of  some  coloure  proved  they  were  distemper"; 
as  if  there  was  no  thin  painting  in  oil,  or  thick  in  tempera! 
But  to  return  to  this  tile.  It  kills  all  the  pictures  around  it 
for  warmth,  transparency,  and  hannony,  and  there  is  a  *  Se)ia»* 
tian  del  Piombo '  at  the  side  which  looks  cold  and  black  is 
comparison.  The  texture,  too,  is  capital,  and  the  thing  some- 
thing between  Rembrandt  and  Titian,  although  I  believe  onlj 
a  Giovanni  di  8.  Giovanni  (Florentine  School),  for  there  is  b9 
name  to  it.    Incog. 

I  recommend  you  to  try  a  hit  in  this  way.     It  may  strike  tk 
world  as  a  new  thing  and  captivate  all  parties.  •  .  •  I  hff* 


I 
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D  jiist  found  out  a  clever  picture  in  a  frame  about  Kit 
which  \.i  in  fresco  by  the  Volterrano,  and  instead  of  be 
iHted  on  a  canvas,  it  is  on  a  bit  of  matting  on  a  very  stiOHg^" 
1  stretching  frame.     It  answers  perfectly ;  and  why  not,  when 
1  the  ceilings  in  Florence  are  of  the  same  material  ?    But  I 
(ver  saw  it  before  used  for  a  picture.     The  straining  frame 
B  behind  many  thick  bai-s  of  wooiL 

As  to  the  cartoon  competition,  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
1  from  any  quarter  for  yow  to  fear.  You  alone  ought  to  lie 
gh  to  prevent  all  idea  of  German  interference. 

never  dare  call  in  Germans  to  decorate  the  British 
s  of  Parliament?     No,  no!  the  i>eop!e  would  not  stand 
It  would  be  better  to  paper  the  walls. 
.hiuk,  too,  that  the  cost  of  the  decorating  these  rooms 

I  not  fall  on  the  taxpayers.     Why  do  not  the  noble  and 
sen  maiitera  of  them  subscribe  50?.  a-piece  among  them- 

What  would  5(1/.  be  to  mfin  who  spend  5000?.,  and  up 
0,000?.  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?     Six  himdred  of  them  at    i 
L  a-piece  would  raise  30,000/.,  aud  half  the  money  would  pay   | 
B  cost  handsomely.     But  no,  they'll  never  do  it.     What  can  i 
^  expected  of  men  who  loaded  ua  with  our  National  Debt  In  '• 
eder  to  crush  liberty  abroad,  and  raise  first  Napoleon  and  then 
(  Holy  Alliance  ?     And  what  cards  had  not  George  HI.  I 
Ink  of  it.     America  and  a  small  debt,  and  what  is  it  now  ? 
hundred   millions   of  debt,   aud   a    great   commercial 
Jl 
I  never  will  believe  that  the  Tories,  aa  men  of  business,  are 
s  bit  better  than  the  Whigs.     Look  at  them  putting  India 
ider  Lord  EllenborouKh !     Look  at  his  "Gates!"     Look  at 
i  and   baggage  lost,  after  all,  disgracefully   on   the 

I I  forget — I  am  spcaliing  to  a  Tory ;  yet  it  is  not  your 
B  nature.     You  have  been  bought  by  Sir  Itobert  Peel,  who,; 

ihough  you  beg  me  not  to  repeat  Wilkie'a  assertion  that  he 
windled "  you  out  of  your  '  Napoleon,'  nevertheless  con-  ' 
wnded  to  give  you  rather  less  than  he  knew  was  your  price 
B  picture — owing  to  a  mistake,  poor  man,  which  was  not 
lit,  and  which  he  coulil  not  aff<yrd  to  rectify,  as  he  only 
I  40,000?.  a-year  of  his  own,  so  he  was  forced  to  adhere  to 
e  mistake — and  as?  you  were  in  want  you  were  forced  to  tiike 
t  you  could  get,  although  he  liad  your  word  that  you  did 
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not  intend  to  paint  swch  a  picture  for  such  a  low  price.  Hat 
what  can  you  expect?  The  mafmificii  iu  this  coimtry  wrn 
always  iu  tlii^  habit  of  paying  double  irhen  they  were  satisfi'-tt. 
Fi.«l  is  highly  satisfied,  and  pays  you  one-lifth  of  tfai^  {lic- 
tiire's  value,  and  that  is  the  diJTerenoe  between  the  ntod'-ni 
Euglish  and  the  old  Italian  patron.  Though  happily  mi 
always.  There  is  a  Mr.  Beaiunont  in  your  oountry,  who  Im- 
given  a  sculptor  iJOO!.  a-year  to  help  him  on,  and  who  allowK  n 
young  paint<^r  3U0?,  a-year  for  six  yeare  to  study  fresco,  ain! 
has  promised  him  immeneo  commissions  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  There  is  a  noble  patron  of  Art,  if  you  ploaee. 
Ever  yours, 

Seymocb  KiBRtT. 


From  Haydos. 
My   dear  Old   BoT,  London.  26th  Ui.f.  IM-t 

The  KxhibitioD  is  as  nsnoh  Eastlake  has  a  fwett 
picture;  Scvoni,  a  bad  one ;  Shee,  a  beauty ;  Turner,  a  **  pulrtt^-" 
"  Tourner  jiar  5a,  touruez  par  lil,  c'est  la  meme  chose."  1: 
the  hangers  were  to  hang  them  upside  down  00  one  conll 
discover  it  There  is  a  '  I'lague,'  dying  of  hut  colour,  and  1 
•  Uattlu  of  Waterloo '  which  requires  a  volley  of  muiiketTy  1 
make  it  warm.  They  are  grey  landscapes  and  giern  om- 
ghosts  from  Dante,  as  heavy  as  a  horseguardsman'a  (It-ah  i-;i: 
make  them ;  u  lady  in  white  satin  on  one  side  of  thi;  fljuni**  : 
the  Inferno  and  a  lady  in  something  else  on  the  other.  Tli'  r 
am  queens,  and  dukes,  and  baronets,  and  horses,  ami  dogg,  al' 
full  of  talent,  misdirected,  misemployed,  misapplied. 

In  tln>  Kxhihitiou  I  was  presented  to  agreal  Idwly.  Aftcttli' 
usual  oourtcsii-s,  sho  said,  "Are  you,  indeed,  thu  Kr.  Hayil<: 
who  [tainted  the  '  Lazarus '  ?  "  "  Yes,  madam."  "  D«u-  nr !  1 
tltouglit  you  were  an  old  decrepit  man."  "  You  do  me  boot'c: 
hut  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  distinguished 9tag«»,"  "A 
ah  I '  I.axarus '  is  a  wonderful  hood.   1  always  said  so.    I  alwt' 

told  {Hxtr  deiir so,  and  he  would  confirm  «hnt  I  say. 

always  Miid  it  waa  exactly  like  old  Colonel  Canute,  uf  tb«'  ]?' 
Dragoons.     I  <lid,  indeed !" 

And   for  the«>  critics  we  have  taken  Wi-stmi«ster  Hall  - 
nhow  them  cartouusl     Ail  that  will  be  siud  will  be,  *-  H<jv  Ii> 
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Clara  about  the  mouth !"  "  Do  you  think  so  ?"  "  And  how  like 
papa  about  the  eyes,  but  not  so  like  about  the  chin,"  &.j. 
Yet,  despair  I  not.  To  discover  resemblances  is  the  first  step ; 
the  next  to  detect  diflTerences,  and  the  last  to  discover  beauties 
and  thoughts. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

B.  E.  Haydon. 

From  KiRKUP. 
My  dear  Haydon,  isth  June,  1843. 

Your  two  letters  I  have  received  since  I  last  wrote,  for 
which  I  am  obliged,  as  they  are  curious  hints  of  what  is 
going  on  in  England.  I  wish  you  success  with  all  my  heart, 
but  I  don't  expect  it,  however  superior  your  merits.  The  fact 
is,  England  is  rotten;  nothing  but  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
money  getting.  John  Bull,  in  addition,  seeks  to  become 
diplomatic,  and  it  neither  becomes  him  nor  succeeds  with  him. 

When  the  Commons  of  England  went  by  appointment  to 
congratulate  Prince  Albert  on  his  marriage  he  sent  them 
away  with  an  excuse  that  he  was  engaged  in  receiving  the 
"  Corps  Diplomatique,"  and  they  must  come  another  day ! 
Which  iliey  did  /  .  .  . 

Y'ou  say  you  cannot  believe  Eastlake  "  a  traitor  " — his  face 
"  is  philosophy  and  amiableness  personified."  Can  you  read 
80  clearly  ?  I  can  only  say  look  at  his  actions  through  life. 
Whom  has  he  ever  betrayed  ?  His  advice  to  me  has  always 
been  the  best,  and  I  have  often  regretted  not  following  it. 
That  is  the  greatest  proof  of  his  not  only  being  sincere  but 
judicious. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  hopes  and  doubts,  and  shall 
expect  in  your  next  some  result  and  decision,  but,  mark  me,  I 
have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  taste  or  integrity  of  your 
judges.  I  wish  you  well  out  of  it ;  but  don't  be  oast  down  if 
you  are  out-canvassed  by  the  courtiers,  or  black-balled  by  your 
old  enemies. 

And  do  not  expect  friends  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  way 
to  defend  you  against  impostors  and  quacks.  You  are  not  rich 
nar  powerful  enough  to  expect  fair  play.  If  you  could  only  give 
dinners  all  round  to  the  Iloyal  Academicians !  It  is  «o  agree- 
able a  duty  to  enforce  justice  for  a  rich   man — a  thousand 
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cliampiunB  in  an  instBOt.     Human  nature  is  n 
•zenenil,  but  in  England  it  is  deipemtelv  selGsIi  antl  cvwudlf. 
Adien  1 

Petmocb  EiBKn-. 

From  Havixjn. 

My  DEAR  KiRKnp.  LodAhi,  mil  JoBti,  tm 

now  pruphetic  yon  are !  Last  niglit,  after  a  hard  darlt 
work  on  '  Alexander  killing  a  Lion,'  I  was  goin*;  to  bed,  wboi 
tbo  following  touching  letter  was  put  into  my  bands : — 

Mv  DEAR  HavboK,  T  YiUny  SqnM»,  2Tlh  Jta*, 

I  Lave  delayed  to  reply  to  your  note  because  I  bad  do  powef  t* 
answer  yonr  questions  at  lirst,  and  now  ]  ran  tml;  sajr  I  uibmu  n> 
question  moHt  reluctantly.  Tbc  lonp  and  shori  is  that  jour  drawte^at* 
not  included  amon^t  thoEe  that  have  Ix.'eu  rewarded.  Wliatrrw  7M 
raaf  think  of  the  deciRion,  you  will  have  reason  to  lie  gratified  vitli  Um 
general  merit  of  the  works  exhibited.  The  Exhibition  opena  on  Ucndif 
next.  There  is  an  adTeriiscmcnt  out  to-day  on  the  sobject. 
Vonra  truly, 

C.  I,  Eastlau. 

This  I  anticipated  as  well  as  you.  Both  Sceretarv  and  Min- 
ister, ConiiDt8BioD  and  Academy,  are  resolved  that  B,  It.  Haydm 
shall  not  be  encoura(^ed  to  develop  what  he  himself  jilanseiL 
That  he  can  do  nothing  worth  three  handred,  two  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  guineas,  bo  he  must  say  "  You  are  very  kind,"  and 
make  his  how.  There  exislin  a  renolution  to  burke  me.  Not 
once  in  the  Iteport  is  my  name  or  arc  my  efforts  for  forty 
years  alluded  to.  A  wretched  Italian,  who  failed  in  a  fn^eco  at 
Moorfields,  one  of  my  own  father's  apprentices  in  Devon, 
spoken  of,  and  Cornelius  is  petted  and  nursed :  but,  alas !  the 
rebel  who  dared  to  refute  authority  must  not  be  known  to  b« 
alive. 

It  is  just  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Britiah  Gallei;, 
in  ISl'i,  over  again,  and  must  be  met  by  the  same  nnoompmH 
mi  sing  resistance. 

As  to  the  head  prize  given  to  Mr.  Armytage,  it  i»  tba 
luckiest  and  unluckjeet  decision  that  ever  took  place.  A  la» 
was  passed  that  drawing  and  proportion  would  be  preferTed  Itf 
ehiaro-oieKro.  and  that  every  figure  should  J>e  the  ctw  of  lifit. 
Well,  rjnsft  to  a  '  Coiuiis '  of  exr]tii8ite  drawing,  worthy  iif  .loUm 
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tomono,  hanga  a  '  Ctesar's  Invasion  of  Britain,'  with  no  draw- 
(g,  no  proportion — clever  in  eliiaro-oscuro,  ite  only  merit — and 
Htb  the  (igares  less  than  life  size.  Yet  it  is  to  this  work  a 
tree  hundred  guinea  prize  is  awarded.  How  has  tliis  bap- 
med  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Armytage  ia  a  pupil  of  De  la  Roche, 
imd  De  la  Roche  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  Dulie  of  Siither- 
md  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
f  ft  great  favourite  with  the  Queen.  The  women,  as  usual,  put 
3  Prince  Albert,  and  on  going  in  be  said  at  the  Ceesar,  "  Tliat 
Jon  is  worth  2000Z.!"  Sir  Robert  could  not  resist.  Etty, 
Vestmacott,  and  Cooke  looked  down ;  the  Queen,  when  she 
came,  did  the  amiablo;  and  so  all  was  made  right,  and  all  the 
ateliers  of  Paris  are  in  the  clouds ! 

But,  my  dear  Kirkup,  there  is  such  magnificent  drawing  in 
the  cartoons  as  will  astonish  Europe.  I  gave  three  cheers  to 
myself,  as  I  did  when  the  Elgin  Marbles  got  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  young  men  crowd 
round  me,  saying,  "It  is  all  owing  to  you."  Pupils  of  Hess 
even  came  up  and  congratiilated  me.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
what  I  tried  in  1819,  when  I  had  a,  Cartoon  Exhibition  by  my 
own  pupils  in  St.  James's  Street.  Crowds  of  jjeople  came 
there ;  but  the  Academy  ridiculed  it,  the  Goveniuient  would 
not  support  me,  and  I  had  no  capital  or  authority,  and  of 
course  I  was  ruined. 

A  man  of  rank  asked  my  opinion  of  Armytage's  '  Ceesar,'  the 
head  prize.  I  said,  "  My  Lord,  there  is  not  a  foot,  a  hand,  a  toe, 
an  ear,  a  knee,  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  in  drawing."  That  was  my 
reply.  Do  not  despair  of  me.  I  am  personally  hated,  I  know 
it,  and  I  am  not  to  he  sanctioned  officially.  But  I  will  figlit  it 
out  to  the  last  gasp.     I  am  as  tough  as  ever. 

B.  11.  Haydon. 


From  Haydon. 

My   DEAR   KlIfKUr,  ISth  Julj,  1843. 

I  have  got  to  work  again,  but  bow  long  1  aball  be  out 
of  a  prison  God  only  knows.  I  would  come  to  Italy  if  my 
boys  were  only  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  decision 
has  of  course  been  a  serioxis  blow  to  me.  The  loss  of  six 
months  time  at  fifty-six  years  of  ago  is  no  light  matter. 
Yesterday  on  looking  again  at  tlie  cartoons,  and  comparing 
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caiefdlly,  I  aasnie  yoa  it  u  my  oooDBoeidaoaB  beiieff  jcm.  waali 
decide  in  fayonr  of  mine. 

Already  the  nobility  and  patrons  aie  beginning  to  talk  thdr 
old  cant  ^  What  aie  ive  to  do  with  bo  numy  yoong  wem  af 
talent?**  ^  We  have  no  honaeato  pot  laige  pictmcia  ja," fe 
All  the  old  cant  of  1812.  The  tmth,  I  fear,  ia  tiiey  iMie  gnnl 
Art — ^they  have  no  taate  &r  it^and  they  hate  me  ftrai^poitiag 
it  I  am  jnst  now  in  the  same  awfol  ofwiditiiw  I  wna  a  1SI% 
when  yon  remember  me,  with  the  addition  of  all  ibe  MM|Maiii 
bilities  of  a  &mily.  An  intimate  firiend  of  Peel*a  told  me  lately 
that  Peel  hated  me.  The  Qoeen,  I  know,  baa  never  ivgirai 
me  for  a  moat  nnintenticnial  alight  on  my  pait,  aad  aafcr 
allowed  me  to  explain.  Boyal  people  oocafiaaDaDy  mod 
fidelity,  bnt  they  nerer  forgive  (apparant)  negiecl.  I  dedaie 
to  yoa  I  wocdd  rather  keep  a  ahop  and  aell  henonga  tiia&  kad 
sach  a  hellifih  life  aa  mine  has  been  for  ten  yeaa  abort  of 
half  ft  century. 

Infirmities  must  come  on  me  in  a  few  yeaza,  tbongh  I  do  nol 
know.  I  think  I  ahaU  stand  it  out  to  the  laaL  But  hov 
different  should  I  hare  felt  with  a  three  hnndred  guinea  |«iv 
in  my  iKxrket !  Alas,  poor  human  nature !  IHjrestian  and  mr- 
c^'ss  makes  us  athei^ts  or  believers.  ^  We  hare  had  enoiurh 
of  Adams  and  Eres,"  said  some  one,  (»f  my  cartoons.  -  Yes," 
tliouirlit  I,  •*  vou  hare  Lad  f»(KH)  vears  of  it  at  least,  but  it  is 
not  i^ver  yet,     AMaen  will  it  end  ?  " 

HoweTtT.  I  must  pet  to  work  and  iret  over  it.  Row  tm- 
have  yiair  prttlictions  pn>ved  of  Sir  E^^lurt  Pt^l !  Like  jiii  .t?^ 
I  told  Liui  mv  iucvme  had  fallen  off  TOitf.  at  one  bK-w  thi* 
vear.     Gaod-l»ve!     Write  soon  to  me. 

Ever  vours, 

R  R.  Havivn. 

From  KlKKlT. 

My  hear  Hayios,  n^irt^c^  ir.ii  j..:t.  im.; 

It  is  ju<t  as  I  expected.  Ilavi.-  vvu  had  en.-u^L  n»»^  i!* 
trvinjr  for  cart\K»ns?  1  dare  sav  ^^ir  II<.»liert  IWIV  iiiflu'Li'*' 
»ii5  against  vou  if  he  knew  vt»ur  niafc.  His  cttlculaiin:i  niiLi 
ii  ijLit  abt've  an  old  grudge.  iwhiUt  his  Viiiiity  is  g^iUeJ  bv  sul 
meeting  vith  much  si'lf-esteem  for  the  {^m  hv  i^erformnl  ta 
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the  *  Napoleon '  transaction — trifling  after  jdl — but  still  enough 
to  show  him  up.  Some  people  never  forgive  the  injuries  they 
do  to  others.  It  is  because  they  are  ashamed  of  having 
betrayed  their  meanness  or  dishonesty. 

flow  glad  I  am  to  be  out  of  the  turmoil  and  vortex  of  your 
Pandemonium.  It  would  be  exciting  and  interesting,  although 
fatiguing,  if  there  were  probity  and  intellect.  But  you  have 
ignorance,  bad  taste,  presumption,  lucre,  bad  faith,  and  every 
hsA  passion  to  contend  against,  and  the  certainty  almost  of 
seeing  imposture  succeed  and  carry  away  the  reward,  whilst 
everything  good  is  trampled  down  in  the  scramble. 

You  have  been  too  long  knocked  about  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  men  of  chalk  and  paper.  Fire  away  again,  and  do  some- 
thing better.  Have  you  no  friend  to  advise  with  but  East- 
lake  ?  You  always  seemed  to  expect  this  decision,  and  you 
were  wrong  to  try.  They  wanted  only  to  bring  out  a  young 
prodigy.  It  is  popular ;  and  they  wanted  all  the  credit  of 
discovery,  of  invention,  of  novelty,  and  your  ancient  claims 
were  against  them.  They  owed  you  a  grudge,  too,  for  your 
long  struggles.  When  they  keep  you  out  of  sight  they  will 
have  all  the  credit  of  being  the  first  movers,  and  besides  all 
this,  they  propitiated  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Eefined  games  are 
often  baffled.     Vedremo. 

Ever  yours, 

S.  KiRKUP. 

Fro77i  Haydon. 

London,  17tli  December,  1843. 

I  have  had  harder  work  than  during  *  Solomon,'  for  I 
have  had  two  boys  to  keep  in  position  as  well  as  myself.  I 
had  at  the  moment  several  executions  hanging  over  me  which 
they  knew,  at  least  Peel  did,  for  I  had  told  him  I  had  lost 
700L  at  one  blow,  and  no  doubt  he  and  they  thought  it  a  capital 
moment  to  finish  Haydon.  But  I  rebounded,  as  I  always  do, 
gave  a  public  lecture  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  which  was 
crowded,  and  I  was  cheered  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Having  recovered  my  energy,  which  resistance  to  oppression 
is  sure  to  generate,  I  flew  to  my  only  comfort,  a  large  canvas, 
12  feet  by  10;  have  kept  myself  standing,  and  my  boys  too. 
The  Queen  went  to  Drayton  Manor  a  short  time  since,  and 
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il<^  KUQxt  hare  re-gretted  moi^e  tlun  cs»e  ld<  K«5  t«f  a  perfect 
jA^niunT':  in  lox/kifi^  at  tLe  pict^ue,  a3>il  <^  the  opp>rciinitT  of 
Amuy:^^  t/>  mt  wAhh^z  ak^^it  a  gwMl  actkii.  bot   a  deed  of 

Ibid  I  fats  fortune  roa  dioold  nerer  hare  kiiowik  dLstiess^  and 
f  wyuld  bare  done  ac^mething  for  England  in  keefMng  yon  io 
lfa#;  fuihL  Yoa  f^honld  haTe  been  champion  of  I>»ign.  I  an 
kIm/I  jtmj  are  n^ping  something;  bat  the  fcols  who  employ  vim 
f A  ^ff^iniS  f your  oim  work^)  never  leflect  how  much  better 
«m»iiUtytsA  you  would  be  in  making  originak.    Bat  panenia! 
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^  What  a  pity  it  is  one  cannot  live  with  liuna !  I  ara  obliged 
\  be  cunteuted  with  dugs.  But  I  am  very  happy,  and  have 
rery  roason  to  be  contented  with  them.     Very  superior  crea- 

1,  eertjiinly. 

I-You   ask  me   liow  I  spent  Christmas  Day.     I  bad   three 

nritutions — ^two  lords.     1  declined,  and  dined  with  a  dog  on 

Ich  side  as  usual,  euch  in  his  chair  like  a  gentleman.     We 

I  bach^,  soup,  a  boiled  capon,  and  roast  beef.     There  waa 

ince  pie  for  them  and  the  cook,  but  I  never  eat  such  things. 

■  live  very  moderately  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  I  am  better 

^  health  than  when  I  used  to  dine  at  Lord  C'onyngham'a  or 

Bth  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 


From  Haydon. 
My   dear  KlRKCP,  London,  aotli  J,,imarj.  1S44. 

Barry  by  entering  the  Academy  has  injureil  the  very 
principle  he  had  shiikon  by  his  success.  He  beat  the  monopoly, 
and  then  after  beating  them  after  establishing  the  jHJwor  and 
independence  of  talent,  he  goes  in !  I  toM  him,  "  This  is  the 
way,"  and  this  is  ever  the  way.  Napoleon  if  he  had  not  been 
"  anointed "  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  Trance  at  this 
moment  A  man  like  myself,  who  will  die  as  he  has  lived,  is  j 
looked  on  as  a  fool  for  his  pains,  while  he  who  violates  the  | 
very  principle  which  made  him  great  is  flattered  as  havi 
made  a  sacrillce  "to  the  established  order  of  things,"  a  "  proper  ] 
tribute  to  authority  and  law,"  and  to  the  "  feelings  of  society," 
&C.     Great  God !  the  humbug  and  hypocrisy  of  this  England. 

Barry  is  so  delightful  a  creature  that  one  can  never  bo 
angry  with  him,  but  I  regret  his  submission,  because  his 
resistance  involved  a  great  j)rinciple.  If  he  had  kept  out  he 
wonld  have  been  a  siuxess/ul  instance,  and  though  I  consider 
that  I  have  kept  my  ground,  I  am  so  mixed  up  with  embarrass- 
ment and  necessity  that  on  the  whole  the  world  thinks  I  am 
not  a  Biicceaaful  evidence  of  opposition.     But  I  know  I  nm. 

1  shall  not  compote  in  fresco.  I  have  abundance  of  lime 
getting  ready  for  myself,  and  shall  bide  my  time,  but  aa  to 
entering  the  lists  again,  I  have  done.  It  is  clear  they  will  let 
me  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  will  wait. 

On  the  2{ith  December,  1813,  the  'Times'  repeated  that 
calumny  about  Sir  Joshua  not  writing  his  own  lecturee.    I 
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wrote  and  refuted  it.  The  '  Times  *  said,  "  We  see  no  i 
for  pulilishing  Mr.  Haydon'a  letter,"  Now  if  there  x" 
to  print  the  calumny  there  was  reason  to  print  the  i 
This  is  the  liberty  of  the  press!  Since  thon  I  hare  hcnrd  fi  ^ 
ftfrs.  Gwatkin,  sister  to  Lady  Thomoud,  and  niece  to  Sir  . 
Jorihua,  and  she  says  be  nsed  to  walk  up  and  do«-n  the  drawii^- 
room  and  repent  his  thoughts,  then  sit  down  and  pen  Ihem  in 
the  rough  copy.  Mr.  Palmer,  his  great-nephew,  has  pnimiaed 
me  to  see  the  rongh  copy.  I  have  sent  my  reply  lo  th<* '  Art 
Union'  and  the  ' Enginr^r's  Jonmal,'  and  I  shall  follow  it  with 
the  remarks  of  his  relations  so  as  to  clench  the  matter  for  v\<n. 

Only  fancy,  not  a  single  one  of  the  "  set "  caUed  or  btid- 
pathtsed  or  inquired  at  the  result  last  year !  They  left  mf 
"  alone  in  my  glory,"  and  but  for  a  premium  with  n  pnpil  I 
should  have  hecn  in  a  prison.  The  English  nobility  fear  the 
respousibility  of  supporting  High  Art.  the  Academy  hate  it, 
and  back  the  fears  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  people  alono  ham  a 
longing  for  it,  and  are  too  poor  to  gratify  their  desire. 

All   that   I   atta(;kcd   the    Academy   for   in   1812    \s  vm 
acknowledged  to  be  just,  and  the  press  itself  is  oozing  ool  a 
former  sentiments.     But  I  shall  be  dead  before  it  be  « 
plished.     If  1  die  before  you,  my  dear  friend,  do  take  can*  t 
1  may  be  known  by  your  opinion  in  foreign  journals,  and  » 
thing  of  my  struggles  known  abroad.     It  ia  ilreadfu]  to  ) 
no  groat  opportunity  given  me  whilst  in  maturity  and  to  d 
bursting  for  it.     They  will  give  mo  none,  becaiLie  they  d 
the  success  which  would  ensue.     Britons  never  reword  geni 
unless  their  plum-pudding  is  in  danger,  then  indeed  nothia 
can  exceed  their  love. 

In  the  political  squabbles  in  this  country  Art  is  a  I 
The  Queen  thinks  of  little  but  lac-similes  of  Albert  antl  het 
and  their  babies,  and  though  she  was  tou<-bed  at  my '  Xai 
nothing  came  of  it.  Huyter  was  knightetl  and  tamed  < 
They  were  tired  of  him.  I  wish  I  was  at  Florence  and  I 
Adieu,  my  dear  old  friend!  tihall  we  ever  meet  again?  If  y 
die  first  leave  me  enough  to  keep  me  out  of  a  Whig  n 
and  if  I  die  before  you  1  will  leave  all  I  shall  have  to  Inij 
my  blessing,  which  will  cost  you  at  least  no  legacy  dnl 
Once  more  farewell  I 

Evor  yours, 

Tt.  K.  HatookJ 
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To  KiRKUP. 

Liverpool,  5th  April,  1844. 

Your  letter  abont  the  Buonarroti  fete  in  the  Palazzo 
where  Michel  Angelo  lived  and  worked,  touched  me  deeply. 
And  was  this  house  the  Great  One's,  the  great  known's  house  ? 
Did  he  live  in  it,  and  sleep  in  it,  and  draw  in  it  ?  1  regret  the 
yomig  Buonarroti  is  a  painter.  It  won't  do  after  the  other. 
He  will  always  be  at  a  discount,  do  what  he  will. 

You  say  they  are  poor.  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  house 
going  from  them?  Why  not  publish  every  scrap  of  that 
grand  being?  Why  keep  manuscripts  and  letters  hoarded 
up?  I  would  have  everything  he  said,  thought,  wrote,  or 
sketched,  secured  and  printed. 

It  is  the  land  of  Art.  The  people  have  more  imagination 
than  reason.  When  a  people  have  more  common  sense  than 
imagination,  Art  struggles  and  gasps.  Such  people  imderrate 
everything  that  is  not  gross  and  evident.  They  do  not  believe 
painting  or  poetry  can  convey  instruction,  elevation  of  thought, 
or  example.  They  would  spend  the  money  subscribed  for 
public  decoration  in  a  parish  dinner  to  the  overseers,  or  a 
public  dinner  to  their  member,  and  think  it  better  spent  than 
in  the  most  divine  fresco  for  their  church  or  town  hall  that 
human  genius  could  conceive,  or  human  hands  execute. 

I  am  here  just  now  digging  this  into  their  iron  and  cotton 
skulls.  I  tell  them  they  prefer  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  a  Micliel 
Angelo ;  I  tell  them  they  spend  more  money  on  Art  with  less 
good  result  than  any  two  countries  in  Europe;  I  tell  them 
they  are  below  all  countries  in  education  and  taste ;  I  tell  them 
their  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  be  a  "job," 
a  wretched  medley  of  buff  coats  and  costume,  like  an  ancient 
armour  shop  in  Wardour  Street;  I  tell  them  it  will  be  tho 
ridicule  of  Europe,  and  I  laugh  at  them  and  abuse  them  for 
permitting  it,  and  they  thunder  at  me  with  applause  till  the 
roof  echoes  again.  In  fact  my  home  truths  seem  to  aflford  them 
a  particular  delight.  The  fact  is  my  character  is  so  established 
for  telling  all  classes  the  truth,  that  all  classes  pay  me  well  to 
tell  it  to  them.  I  treat  them  like  children;  if  they  go  too 
soon  1  say,  "  Sit  still,  there  is  something  coming  you  should 
hear."  I  have  made  naked  models  wrestle  before  them.  I 
have  preached,  talked,  drawn  for  them,  and  done  everything  a 
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90  feet  highy  and  he  proposes  frescoes  15  feet  by  10  feet, 
when  Baphaers,  in  a  small  room,  are  25  feet  by  18  feet  I 
should  tbink  by  the  prints,  each  fresco  occupying  a  side.  But 
here  we  shall  have  the  fresco  sacrificed  to  heraldic  bearings, 
tesselated  tiles,  carved  oak,  and  all  the  endless  individuality 
of  Gtothic  taste.  The  carvings  required  by  the  work  have  not 
tended  to  advance  Art  Heraldic  lions  by  hundreds,  in  all  the 
beauty  of  heraldic  nature. 

But  enough  of  us.  You,  in  Florence,  must  be  sick  enough 
to  hear  of  it  How  1  envy  you  your  treasures !  A  mask  of 
Dante,  what  a  head !  Have  they  no  mask  of  Michel  Angelo  ? 
Tell  me  everything  about  him  in  your  next  What  did  he 
eat?  how  sleep?  did  he  rise  early?  are  there  any  private 
note-books,  or  sketch-books,  or  studies  extant  in  the  family  ? 
Ask  the  Signora  Faustina  if  she  remembers  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Partridge,  at  Ardenza,  Livomo,  who  begged  of  me,  years  ago, 
to  come  out  and  fall  in  love  with  Faustina,  who  was  then  a 
lovely  young  girl,  and  make  her  an  offer  ?  What  a  race  the 
young  Haydons  would  have  been  with  the  blood  of  Michel 
Angelo  mingled  with  mine !  We  should  all  have  been  shut 
ap,  in  England,  as  lunatics.    Adieu ! 

B.  R  Haydon. 


From  Haydon. 

My  dear  KiRKUP,  London,  26th  June,  1844. 

I  keep  so  entirely  clear  of  the  modem  German  insanity 
going  on,  1  really  am  losing  curiosity.  Barry  had  squared 
off  his  spaces  for  fresco.  I  have  prevailed  on  him  to  make 
nothing  sqiuire,  but  let  the  boundaries  of  the  architecture  be 
the  frame.  I  hope  he  will  keep  to  this.  Fresco  should  grow 
out  of  the  stone  as  it  were,  and  be  a  part  of  the  architecture. 
I  expect  nothing  but  some  opportunity  to  insult  me,  hoping  I 
may  refuse.  Eastlake  has  done  his  fresco  at  the  summer 
house,  and  Etty's  has  been  cut  out.  He  is  utterly  unfit  for 
fresco.  Wilson  is  getting  on  with  the  London  School  of 
Design.  A  figure-master  is  now  added,  Herbert.  It  is  better, 
but  still  on  a  wrong  principle.  I  see  a  mean  desire  of  not 
raising  skilful  designers,  so  that  the  established  artist  may  not 
be  interfered  with.     My  object  was  to  make  "Design"  as 
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Ever  TOOTS, 


Fn^  HxTDOX. 

Tbe  Exhibition  of  Frescoes  is  open  to  ni^  and  tlu5 
isi  the  stvle  we  aw  to  be  afflieteJ  with!  Firsts  thew  is  the 
*  fKiTero  Italiano/  with  a  view  of  Naples,  exceeded  by  any 
cafe  in  Paris.  This  same  man  has  painted  two  fre^^^hes  alieadj. 
U>th  of  which  have  crumbled  into  atoms ;  and  as,  in  England, 
a  man  is  generally  patroniaed  in  proportion  as  his  ignoiaacf 
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iB  evident,  into  this  man's  hands  was  put  the  Palace  Summer 
House  and  the  management  of  the  lime,  because  all  his 
preyious  lime  and  all  his  frescoes  had  crumbled  to  pieces. 
Luckily,  he  is  not  one  of  the  six  selected,  though  it  was  said 
•*  he  ought  to  have  been." 

With  regard  to  the  selected  and  others,  in  all  the  flesh  there 
is  not  a  single  cool  tint ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  all  been 
dipped  in  a  tan  pit.  In  Arabia  there  are  two  leprosies,  the 
white  and  the  brown — ^these  people  have  got  the  brown,  you 
smell  it.  Maclise  (who  has  literally  been  the  ruin  of  the  art) 
has  a  large  one ;  it  looks  like  the  shine  of  a  magic  lantern, 
all  dark,  and  glittering  in  the  middle.  He  will  be  sure  to 
make  a  splash,  but  it  will  be  fataL  Armytage  is  dreadful. 
Cope  good,  but  tawdry ;  the  rest,  except  Dyce,  beneath  notice. 
A  distinguished  German  and  I  met.  "How  d'ye  like  the 
frescoes  ?"  We  both  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  to  find  out  each 
other's  thoughts,  and  then  we  roared  out  laughing  together. 

What  the  Commission  expect  from  this  frightful  display  I 
cannot  tell.  What  I  expect  is  clear:  utter  and  disgusting 
fiEtilure ;  dry,  husky,  hot  flesh,  stained  to  the  bone,  tremendous 
blues,  faint  browns  and  brick  reds,  will  make  up  such  a  nose- 
gay as  old  England  has  never  smelt  before. 

Do  not,  my  dear  old  friend,  suppose  that  this  is  disappointed 
prejudice.  It  is  not — it  is  my  real  and  decided  conviction, 
founded  upon  what  I  see  going  on  before  me. 

The  long  peace,  the  eternal  importation  of  cheap  French 
prints,  the  continual  visits  to  France  and  Germany,  the  folly 
of  young  England,  and,  above  all,  the  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  upper  classes  placed  in  authority,  the  apathy  of  the  Royal 
Academy  as  to  the  public  good,  and  the  wrong  direction 
wiKully  given  to  our  schools  of  design,  will  bring  English  art  into 
such  a  tattooed  state  that  I  dread  to  think  of  it.  I  foresee  a  con- 
dition of  art  in  England  utterly  without  taste,  truth,  or  power. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

From  Haydon. 

My  dear  Old  Friend,  London.  29th  Auffust,  1844. 

You  cannot  hear  accounts  of  British  art  bad  enough.  It  is 
getting,  it  rmist  get,  it  has  got  into  inextricable  absurdity. 

p  2 


ail  COMXESrO/fDEXCe  OF 

Tbe  great  princi^es  of  light  sad  AaAam,  ealoor.  x 
ft  whole  eqnaUy  •pplicaUe  to  mooamaital  * 
ue  going  entirelj  ant.  A  pietsre  of  Rerncddf's  eoloo  k^^ 
breadth,  of  BemlsBiidt's,  ^GtiaaX  rtwfliag  cTerrbodT,  ud  ■' 
ottedy  is  the  Ceeltng  for  tone  gooe  oat  tlttt  under  EctfUakc'i 
ejes,  nw  &on  treaeo,  they  have  in  the  vacatioo  nibbed  off  tfac 
tone  of  the  Genoese  Bnbeiu,  the  fiDest  toned  Bttbens  tta  earth, 
the  pictiue  be  painted  in  Italy  warm  from  the  VenetiuiiL 
Eastlake  is  getting  on  creatores  of  his  own  namby-pamlv 
bastanl  German-Engliah,  and  as  to  Uaclise,  don't  beUen  or- 
word  of  what  yon  hear.  He  has  cmisidenble  copper  povcr  c' 
Ivazen  touch,  bnt  little  knowledge  of  the  %aie  and  no  kitu«- 
ledge  of  form.  lie  is  a  talented  mannerist,  who  has  a  sort  cf 
brazen  epUfib,  the  exact  thing  to  impose  on  the  Tolgar.  A 
suit  of  armour  with  a  bit  of  a  (ace,  bands  in  gaantlets,  h«*l 
hid  in  feathere  and  glitter,  one  knee  of  an  attendant,  and  Uui 
hnee  wrong,  and  this  is  considered  the  "  kn<v "  pins  tillrs  '■' 
art!  He,  Herbert,  Dyce,and  Eastlake  are  contriving  to  d«st^  > 
tbe  fabric  lieynolds  reared,  and  which  Wilkie,  .lack«>n,  Su^- 
ready,  and  myself  trii-d  hard  to  reform  and  keept 

Landscer  has  painted  a  small  picture  of  the  Queen  aod  h 
babies.     The  Queen  sent  hira  120?.   for  it.     The   pnbliihm  I 
immediately  gave  him  500?.  lor  the  copyright.     Prince  Albnt  I 
Buys,  "  Artists  in  England  are  paid  too  mucli."     He  maket  t  J 
mistake,  I  think.     It  is  not  the  English  artiste  who  are  i 
too  highly. 

Cftllcott  is  dying.  I  did  not  know  his  once  bnntlsorae  fi 
It  is  to  be  hoped  for  his  own  sake  be  will  not  meet  hia  « 
Sydney  Smith  said  she  ought  to  have  been  indicted  f 
criminal  offence  when  she  married  him. 

The  King  of  Prussia  begged  Sir  Hobert  Peel  to  preveatd 
"eminent"  men  to  him,  and  the  first  Sir  Robert  pre* 
was? — guess, — Sir  Martin  Shee,  tbe  President  of  the  1 
Academy  I     How  Humboldt  would  have  enjoye«l  this! 

Mari^ball,  a  young  sculptor  of  tjilent,  and  Dyco,  a  clerer  ti 
corrupt  Germim  painter,  are  elected  to  the  Kuyal  Act 
Vour  friend  Davis  is  as  friendly  as  ever.     He  was  angry  « 
mo  at  not  praising  his  cartoon.     How  could  I,  wheu  his  L 
Mayor's  horse  had  no  forelegs  ? 

(lod  bless  you!     Ever  yoors, 

B.  R  HAmos. 
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From  Haydon. 

London,  9th  yoTi-mber,  1844. 
Well,  my  dear  old  friend,  I  have  no  mind  to  pour  into 
t  yours,  for  I  find  in  England  no  mind  like  yours,  so  honest, 
tave  seen  the  tiiimmer  Houae  in  Buckingham  Palace 
-dens.  Eastlako  refused  me  admission  at  present,  so,  like 
B  devil  in  Paradise,  I  resolved  to  get  in  my  own  way.  To 
B  astoniehment  of  all,  I  made  my  appearance  one  momii^ 
Ihout  leave.  They  were  dabbing  away  all  round  the  sides 
[serable  arabesques  to  ilecorate  more  miserable  frescoes.  Ah ! 
y  dear  friend,  you  have  only  got  to  come  to  England 
■  to  lose  all  relish  for  art.  Etty's,  so  help  me  Heaven ! 
ity's  secontl  attempt  is  unworthy  a  caf^  chantant  at  Paris, 
■twin's  is  a  poultice ;  Leslie's  dark ;  Stansfield.  a  diminislied 
Bne  from  the  Lyceum ;  Ross  is  not  so  bad  as  Etty's,  but  like 
drawing  of  Yarley's ;  Landsecr  is  doing  his  at  home ;  and  at 
t  there  is  something,  Eastlake's,  is  worthy  of  the  very  best 
ihooi  to  be  named.  It  is  powerful,  clear,  beautiful,  well 
awn,  sweet  in  expression.  He  knows  his  material,  has  made 
U  use  of  lime  as  a  white,  and  contrasted  the  flesh  like  a 
ister.  Prince  Albert  should  cut  out  all  the  rest,  pitch  them 
to  the  pond,  and  let  Eastlake  finish  the  whole.  As  it  will 
!,  and  is,  it  must  be  wretched  patch-work.     A  poor  devil,  one 

,  painted  the  ceiling,  which  has  been  cut  entirely  out. 

f  course  there  is  no  unity,  and  will  be  no  satisfaction.  The 
JBeen  and  the  Prince  will  be  disappointed,  and  then  throw 
e  blame  upon  the  artists  they  have  employed,  instead  of 
ton  their  own  folly  in  employing  so  many  instead  of  placing 
e  whole  decoration  in  the  hands  of  one  competent  man. 
Never  was  the  art  in  such  a  state  as  it  is  becoming  in 
igland.  Thousands  squandering  by  the  Art  Unions  without 
>  least  discrimination,  and  thousands  by  the  State  without 
I  least  perception  will  swell  the  herd  of  fifth-rate  painters 
e  flies  in  summer  twilight,  till  the  art  will  sink  into  a 
algarity,  and  all  refinement  bo  lost.* 
For  forty  years,  the  English  aristocracy,  from  conviction  of 

*  How  prophctia  tbceo  words  are  tho  preseat  state  of  tlio  Art,  and  the 
knning  crowd  of  liack  pninters  BUffioientlj  proves.  I  can  ratavmber  m;  father 
fing  to  me  in  1845  :  "  In  another  generation  yon  will  see  thero  will  scarL'ely 
B  painter  who  will  draw,  and  not  a  pattern  di«i^er  oompetrnt  tu  deoign  a 
Uem  worth  looking  at.  Tho  country  will  b«  ovemin  with  u  tniuu  oT  fifih-raU 
irtist*'  (?)  whoHc  sole  object  in  life  will  bo  recognition  l>j  tlie  Royal  Acaduiuj. 
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their  cnm  wmt  cf  kDovIedge,  Ime 
in  mstten  ciT  art.    Ther  lurve  iit^ut  ikad 
mmamm  but  coMse,  md  Iwtb  pvved,  as 
expected,  xidieiiloiii  "bakaeB — til,  le  Wi 
Waod  bad  cne  thmiMmd  gnmeM  to  pHi 
banaiir  of  Wstedoo,  becme  be  bad  di 
fiigB!   Jbid  JciDetto]MBntthe'B«tde 
timi  tbat  be  bent  Ibe  deed  md 
id  altfiAmg  iJig  offieenT  le£eib 

la  the  cnah  of  tpMnhnf  lAat 
Aey  md  will  never  be  leeoncQed  te 
becttue  I  beldtheglaM  to  bk 
en  TingwneroM  eoiiL  EtHtlaVf 
bated  by  Peel,  and  mpopokr  at  Govt. 
am  A  peqietoal  indigcfltMB,  becaaae  I 
eetimatiaii  and  looecited  tbeir  roote  tat 
Uov.  What  cbanoe  eaa  I  bave  ?  I  ba«« 
it.  A  city  oottOB  printer  baa  gii'cn  Be 
'Uriel,*  and  by  pnpO^  and  nflea,  I  pick  «p  a  liii%,  Bii 
marit  IDT  wards,  Kirkim,  I  mav  not,  bot  ibt  diildica  viD 
live  tr>  mt  the  whole  affair  of  the  fresieo  derovAtion  of  the 
liffn-^m  a  ridicule  in  £iiri'>jie.  I  asFxire  yc^  there  is  ik*.4 
a  genuine,  ir'^'O  in  all  We?:tmiit<t^r  Hall,  Eaa<lake*$  axhi 
irjy  OWL  are  the  c>iJy  two  done,  witfaciint  soh^eqxiezit  aid  msn 
reVm^hiii^r. 

If  I  had  onlv  bf^-n  r»rdered  to  make  cartooras  of  the  serie?  of 
jii^-tun*  I  have  plaimed,  I  wcinld  have  had  a  5ohiX>-  of  dtnagnen 
arouud  me  bv  this  t:m^- :  bnt  thi?  theT  knew,  and  were  restJveJ 
I  should  do  DO  -oich  thing.  Had  I  bnt  capitaL  or  any  one  to 
Tja/;k  me,  it  should  be  done,  and  done  qnickly.  Bat.  a$  I  have 
oft/:n  Haid  b^-fore  to  yon,  the  aristocracy  of  England  care 
nothing  for  a  high  and  elevated  art.  nor  for  the  means  bj 
nhir-h  p^njieriority  of  de^dgn  cc*iild  lie  established  amongst  n^^ 

It  i^  fihffcking  to  me  to  gee  HAllam.  of  all  mem  in  the  lepoit, 
pr^ifioKin^  in  the  decoration  scheme  a  law  lie  laid  down  that, 
the  arti.^  t^honld  rud  choose  their  own  subjectis  bnt  the  ehc4ee 
be  made  by  the  permanent  authority,  viz.,  the  TTeasnry! 
Think,  my  dear  friend,  of  Baphael  and  Michel  Angelo  having 

Bti'l  ih*;  iD'.iijfrT  the  J  Gill  Difike  by  paint  in  r  pirttur*,"  If  I  ninfa.>»«-r  rlrhilj  be 
fettntiDtr?«i  XiAf  probabilitT  to  tLe  «TrrDj;  tiircciK'n  giviit  by  tLe  kctiir^ritiff  W  tii 
Hdy^'b  c^  DetfigiL.  uLirL  va*  likely  U*  tun  gix^  patwm  ik«igiier»  uibt  hA 
ymi^Atai^  mad  ik4  to  nam:  a  noe  of  dnngLtRDen  after  alL — ^Ed. 
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■  genius  controlled  by  Lonls  of  the  Treasury  I     Now,  the  ! 
leal  position  of  the  British  painter  in  the  estimation  of  those 
men  is  coming  out.     He  is  a  cipher,  a  suitor,  a  beggar,  a  serf.  ' 
The  aristocratic    principle   means    to    assert    its  superiority.   ' 
They  pay,  therefore  they  must  select.     The  painter  is  a  mere  / 
mechanic,  and  has  only  to  exe«ut«  the  ortlera  he  receives.    No, 
my  dear  friend,  England  is  not  worthy  the  naked  majesty  of 
genius.     Next  to  the  curse  of  being  born,  is  the  disgrace  and  / 
greater  Itorror  of  belonging  to  a  class  in  a  country  where  you  I 
are  looked  upon  as  the  slave  of  a  set  of  men,  who  in  one  year  1 
waste  more  money  in  vice,  in  foUy,  and  estmvagance  than  j 
would  sufBc«  to  develop  the  struggling  talent  of  a  nation.  \ 

Independence  of  miud  is  a  iiction  amongst  us.  It  exists  not.  | 
Obedience  to  law,  custom,  and  precedent  {though  in  itself  a 
Tirtue),  has  debauched  and  debased  the  minds  of  all  to  such 
an  excess,  that  all  classes  unite  in  permitting  any  injustice, 
any  iniquity,  any  despotism,  under  pretence  of  security  to 
property,  or  respect  for  the  dignity  of  authority. 

It  is  shocking  to  have  one's  best  feelings  of  love  for  old 
England  brought  to  such  an  acknowledgment;  but  bo  it  iB. 
1  declare  to  God  there  is  actually  more  suffering,  more  ruin, 
more  agony,  more  want,  more  injustice,  more  corruption,  more 
hypocrisy  in  this  England  than  in  any  two  countries  in  Europe, 
Why  is  this?  All  that  have  made  their  fortunes,  all  that 
have  fortune,  and  all  that  have  to  make  their  fortunes  are  the 
same  serfs  to  hy|K)crisy  and  imposture.  The  best  feelings  of 
our  nature  are  sneered  at  as  impiUses  worthy  only  of  an  Eton  1 
boy.  Natural  affection,  filial  devotion,  tears,  hearts,  attach- 
ments, beget  scenes  unworthy  of  "  high  breeding,"  Be  what 
you  like,  but  seem  wliat  you  ought  to  be,  is  the  rule  of 
England's  virtue.  But  to  be  what  you  are,  and  not  to  seem 
what  you  are  not,  is  ruin. 


I  am  heartily  sick,  my  soul  indeed  is  heavy,  but  I  will  stick 
to  it  and  die  with  "  harness  on  my  back."  My  attack  on  the 
Academy  in  \H\2  shall  be  milk  and  water  to  what  I  will  give 
the  Eoyal  Commissioners  ut  porting.  Adieu  I  1  hope  they 
will  open  this  letter,  und  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Graham. 
Yours  always, 

B.  R.  IIaydon. 
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Bit  to  Historical  Painting  and  the  foondfttion  of  Schools  of 

,  pointing  out  that  private  patronage  is  nnefiual  to  the 

mrt  of  Historic  Art  in  life  size,  which  is  only  suitable 

"":  bnildingSj  and  begging  Mr.  Perceval  to  set  aside 

f,  a  year  for  the  decoration  of  our  public  offices  by  his- 

paintings;   and   further  calling  attention  to  the  fact 

I  are  no  schools  of  design  in  England ;    that  the 

tnperor  of  tho  French  has  sanctioned,  or  is  aboat  to  sanction, 

If  establishment  in  France  on  an  extended  basis,  in  which  the 

^er  is  made  to  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  form  and 

it;  and  earnestly  entreating  the  attention  of  the  Prime 

oister  to  the   subject,    for   the    improvement   of    English 

Aufactures  and  the  general  advantage  of  art  and  design  in 

bglond. 

I  Three  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight  (January 
1  February,  1812),  on  the  Practice  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  absence  of  encouragement  to  Historical  Painting  in 
nd,  and  on  the  want  of  Schools  of  Design. 

7 1813,  Memorandum  addressed  to  Lord  Mulgrare  pro- 
wing  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  series  of 
istorical  Pictures,  illustrating  the  principles  which  the 
lilding  may  be  said  to  represent,  and  their  opposites,  bj 
mts  taken  from  the  history  of  Europe  or  tho  world. 


I  Letter  to  Lord  Caetlereagh  (no  date,  1815),  on  the  subject 

f  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed  Waterloo  Monument,  praying 

Ibrd  Castlereagh  not  to  abandon  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

"  t  to  take  them  into  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  to 

tve  public  encouragement  to  Histtirieal  Fainting ;  suggesting 

e  decoration  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  series  of  historical 

rtiirefl ;  also  urging  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Public 

ihoola  of  Design  for  the  benelit  of  the  art  and  the  manufactures 

r  country,   the   latter  beuig  notoriously   inferior  to  the 

inuioctures   of  France   in    consequence   of  the    admirable 

tern  of  art  instniction  to  the  French  designers  established 

3  late  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  particularly  at  Lyons ;  and 

Iggesting  that  Parliamentary  inquiry  be  made  into  the  ques- 

a  with  the  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Art  and  Design 
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history,  with  four  busts  and  four  portraits  of  the  commanders 
who  distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasions  represented* 

Petition  to  Pabliament  (14th  June,  1824),  presented  by 
Mr.  Lambton,  M.P.,  entreating  the  House  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages that  will  accrue  to  the  nation  by  a  generous  support 
of  High  Art  and  Design. 

Petition  to  Pabliament  (23rd  February,  1826),  presented 
by  Mr.  Kidley  Colbome,  M.P.,  praying  the  House  to  take  into 
its  consideration  the  encouragement  of  Native  Art,  and  to 
set  aside  a  sum  not  exceeding  4000^.  a  year,  but  not  exclu- 
sively for  the  encouragement  of  historical  painting.  Also 
pointing  out  that  the  Fine  Arts  have  always  advanced  the 
commercial  and  political  greatness  of  a  nation. 

Plan  submitted  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(December,  1828)  for  adorning  the  Admiralty,  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  the  House  of  Lords  with  paintings  to  represent  the 
leading  points  of  our  naval  and  military  history,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  four  subjects  illustrating  the  best  form  of 
government.  Between  the  pictures,  portraits  of  our  great  men, 
Alfred,  Bacon,  Blake,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  &c,  &c.* 

Pamphlet  upon  Public  encouragement  to  Historical  Paint- 
ing (January,  1829). 

Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Feb- 
ruary, 1829),  for  putting  aside  an  annual  grant  of  public 
money,  viz.  4000Z.  every  two  years,  for  six  years,  then  to  be 
renewed  every  ten  years,  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  plan,  for  the  encouragement  of  Historical  Painting  in 
England,  and  predicting  that  without  such  support  Historical 
Painting  in  England  "  will  decay  and  become  extinct."  Sug- 
gesting that  four  commissions  be  given  to  four  of  our  leading 
painters  for  four  subjects,  civil,  naval,  military,  and  sacred,  as 
a  trial. 

*  It  is  curious  that  in  this  list  of  great  men  he  does  not  name  Cromwell ;  and 
of  scientific  men,  only  Bacon,  though  perhaps  he  includee  hoth  in  the  words,  "  and 
all  those  who  ebtablished  our  greatness." — £d. 
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N«9l«ia  (Mttjt  1838).    A  temple,  adonied  by  puntings  of  his 
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great  victories,  with   portraits   between   of  his  most  distin- 
guished officers.    In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  statue  of  Nelson, 

inscribed : — 

"  Nelson, 

A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart" 


The  Presentaiion  of  the  Freedom  of  his  Native  Tawny 

2&h  September,  1814. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Plymouth,  on  the  26th  September,  1814,  the  following 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Eastlake : — 

**  That  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
be  nominated  and  elected  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  of  this  borough 
as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  extraordinary  merit  as  a 
historical  painter,  and  particularly  for  the  production  of  his 
recent  picture,  'The  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  work  of  such 
superior  excellence  as  to  reflect  honour  on  his  birthplace,  dis- 
tinction on  his  name,  lustre  on  the  art,  and  reputation  on  the 
country. 

"That  while  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  animated  with 
these  sentiments,  are  anxious  to  record  this  public  tribute  to 
the  industry  and  genius  which  this  young  artist  has  displayed 
in  his  early  performance,  they  anticipate  with  confidence  that 
the  same  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  have  hitherto  inspired 
his  pencil  will  stimulate  him  to  bolder  exertions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  still  higher  excellence. 

"  That  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  do  communicate  this 
honorary  election  to  Mr.  Haydon." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tingcombe,  and  imme- 
diately put  and  carried. 


Haydon  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth. 

SiH,  Hastings,  30th  September,  1814. 

I  beg  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  me  by  you  and  the  Commonalty  assembled  in  voting  me 
the  freedom  of  my  native  borough.      It  would,  perhaps,  be 
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period  of  my  life  when  I  was  remembered  by  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  Plymouth. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  every  expression  of  respect, 

Your  most  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

To  H.  Brouguam,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir,  16th  February.  182C. 

Sir  Charles  Long  has  promised  to  present  the  Petition, 
a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I  hope  you  may  be  present  when 
he  presents  it,  and  that  you  will  say  something  on  the  subject, 
if  only  two  words. 

I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  He  does  not  seem 
to  object  to  the  vote  of  money,  but  to  the  revision  which  would 
afterwards  take  place  as  to  its  expenditure.  This  is  all  the 
objection  I  could  discover  that  he  entertained. 

My  own  private  opinion  is  that  both  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  British  Institution  would  rather  let  things  remain  as  they 
are,  than  see  the  intervention  of  a  higher  power,  which  \iill 
immediately  take  place  should  the  House  ever  vote  money  for 
the  Arts.  No  particular  "  revision  "  ever  takes  place  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  Sculpture ;  and  why  should  it 
be  more  necessary  in  Painting  ?  And  why  should  any  gentle- 
man ever  object  to  any  revision  if  he  voted  it  away  to  the  best 
of  his  taste  and  conscience  ?  Beally  it  takes  one  man's  life  to  get 
a  principle  acknowledged,  and  another  to  get  it  acted  on.  By 
occasional  petitions  I  hope  to  see  the  principle  acknowledged 
by  the  House,  and  in  hoping  earnestly  to  see  it  acted  on,  most 
sincerely,  my  dear  Sir,  do  I  utterly  disclaim  all  selfish  or 
personal  feelings. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  gratefully  yours, 

B.  R.  Haydcn. 

From  Mr.  Ridley  Colborne,  M.P. 

19,  HUl  street,  27th  February,  182G. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  the  Petition  is  on  the 
Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  presented  it  last  week,  as 
I  thought  there  was  a  good  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
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Sir  i»&iE  rioi. 

ttBtr  **  |4dn-  .«•  ttU^  "^pMrro^  <Mti— m^TMoT 
tt  T«#c«^  IiKitoci  Att;  bum  linea  erarr  nafiibioM^ 

lOpfVAvr  •  ti'  liistoimchL  [uiiitui^?- 

L  t*k  :st»tliiui;  for  immdi.  t  t»Q  ioppiiit:  m^adf  nuw  I  u 
I'm-i  ti^m  'aw:  liin  uter  fxaWni;  Ije^n  tfae  tirat  m  brvak  ta-? 
^li'v-'  »t   liv   luiis*\  io  lot,  I  -aitn-f at  yoiu lt!t  duj  «u>jtit.-c  .ir* 9 

Y  .n  :in.mi>*M  -Hriv  rhis^  >*^iin  ti.  present  mj  petroiu 
xtJu'M  'ivuv  .  UMW  t  ^viil  'iw  -t-mvifnufnt  tu  «iii  30*/  Yt-nt*'l 
nn-  !imu^-  uvmiiHr?*  ii  rhu  Hawsn  rhuuirat  ;itf  von  'iiti  oa  tii>e 
4iiiMi'*t,      Vil  i   ^^K  :n  ^iniiir  riifir  suir**nn^  tx>  the  test 

l!^  rasti'  n  \:-  n»t  •^-♦*uriui  rn  tiie  .iin-llif«'tnul  'rymiiti.^a  4&I 
ninnii  ui*l  rnarnnui  inii)n»v»;nnfnt  it  :i  :rr»'at  <?imntTv?  If  h  &* 
Innv  'rm  it  i)«  Ti*in!  'fifi •email y  u^inemtwi  tiiua  bV  :iji  jaanjl 
v/»ri'  It  riu»  Li'tr^sUmin* '/  Z7/*»  huiheat  'U'pttr*7n4fnta  of  Art  ^igmnei 
Im  ui*'*i^uitA\f  frivknr'd  htf  Hw  libtnrfuibj  >)/  indidiJumMla  alufhg^    Ti« 

liuvi*  '.my  ftinn'?'*  I  tx'U  yuii  they  hav»;  hs  m^w:  tht?T  c«It 
\v:iiir.  nior*  '^xumpli'S  l>»;ton?  tiiHir  nyMH.  A  lov*?  of  Hi^  Ari 
iviMtlii^r  in.  •  'r»'«*«M*  a»'r  m  Iisiiy  pr^rtfil^H  th«^  ;j»*!iiTi»  of  the  Arta** 
i',r  rhi>  fiitnuiur*  ••t  tin*  *.^'vi^rn"!!»rnt;.  bitn  wa*  thu?  ci'Ofs^^i^iKv 
i-»f  fi\ir  .!.'V.4«  j>mi-iin  *'(  N^cli.  JNn'^t^ss  oanaoc  K*  ctcdisei  4t 
^r.iv-.  iji-J.y,  r/.y  i-^ir  >ir.  br-tik  ti:«r  t>?.  N^rTvr  a:-rr.ti.i  n-:. 
ff  Av.f.«''5  y^  i'T^ntt'ii.  IrATt?  me  « iit.     I  w^nx  tine  pciacipie  «<*- 
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"Sdished,  let  others  share  the  emoluments  now  and  hereafter. 
^Donoor  me  by  a  reply,  however  short. 

Your  ardent  admirer, 

B.  R  Hatdon. 

Fr(ym,  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  M.P. 

6IB9  RoehamptoD,  23id  January,  1829. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  pamphlet,  which  I 
liave  read  with  attention.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  his- 
torical painting  cannot  flourish  in  England  except  it  be  en- 
couraged by  grants  of  public  money,  and  the  power  of  this 
kind  of  patronage  is  evident  in  the  instance  of  France,  wherein 
a  large  School  of  Historical  Fainting  has  been  instituted  and 
fostered  by  these  means.  But,  alas!  I  fear  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  expect  aid  of  this  nature  for  the  Arts  in  this 
country,  the  state  of  our  finances,  and  the  economical  disposi- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Government  precluding,  in  my  opinion, 

all  hope. 

I  remain, 

G.  Agar  Ellis. 
To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Trime  Minister. 

London,  6th  October,  IS30. 

May  it  please  your  Grace  to  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  report  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  King  of  the  French 
recommending  that,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  events  of 
July,  two  grand  historical  pictures  be  painted  for  the  Senate 
House,  which  recommendation  has  been  approved  by  the  King. 
Alas!  your  Grace,  how  long  will  you  permit — teeming  with 
talent  as  this  country  is — the  historical  painters  of  England  to 
languish  for  want  of  the  same  opportunities  ?  How  long  must 
England  lag  behind  France,  and  British  Art  remain  in  its 
present  inverted  position?  The  simple  will  of  your  Grace 
might  extricate  us  for  ever,  and  thus  add  another  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  England,  imobtained  to  this  moment  by  any  of 
your  predecessors  in  office. 

I  remain,  with  every  apology. 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  R  Haydon. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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-to  a  manufacturing  country.  Taste  in  design  can  only  bo 
^jenerated  by  excellence  in  ehivatod  Art.  Our  ManchoHter 
«Bottons  were  refused  in  Italy  at  the  conclusion  of  tho  war  in 
3816,  because  their  design  was  tasteless.  Tho  loading  manu- 
Ikctnrers  were  therefore  obliged  to  employ  tho  most  emint^ut 
artists  to  make  designs,  and  then  the  Italians  greedily  pur- 
ohafied  what  they  had  before  refused.  I^his  is  a  fa(;t,  I  vaux 
fissnre  your  Grace,  and  I  submit  that  it  goes  far  to  prove  tlui 
importance  of  design  to  a  nation  so  far  advanced  as  wo  arc?. 

But  if  High  Art  be  permitted  to  d(^eay,  taste  in  design  will 
decay  with  it,  and  we  shall  ultimatcdy  and  inevitably  sink 
beneath  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  not  b<jcauso  we  an?  l)y 
iiatnre  and  disposition  their  inferiors,  but  because,  after  having 
proved  ourselves  capable,  we  alone  continue  to  be  deprivcMl  of 
the  encouragement  and  public  support  which  Continental 
nations  so  liberally  afford  their  professors. 

If  your  Grace  could  only  be  induced  to  try  tho  experiment 
to  set  apart  one  or  two  thousands  a  year  for  the  encr)urag(*uuait 
of  High  Art,  you  would  do  all  that  every  minister  had  becin 
entreated  to  do  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  by  putting  the 
genius  of  the  country  to  the  test  soon  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

13.  II.  Haydok. 
From  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

liOudoD,  l.'^tb  October,  WM. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Haydon  and  has  received  his  letter  of  the  14th. 

The  Duke  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Haydon's  own  gcxxl  sense 
will  point  out  to  him  the  impossibility  of  doing  what  ho 
suggests. 

From  Sir  Hebbebt  Taylob. 

Sib,  Windsor  CMtle,  27th  Octof>er,  1831 . 

I  have  not  delayed  to  submit  your  letter  of  the  25th  in 
the  King,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  convey  to  you  his 
Majesty's  acquiescence  in  your  wish  U)  be  allowerl  to  place  his 
Majesty's  name  at  the  bead  of  the  list  of  those  who  have  taken 

q2 
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the  proposed  raffle  for  your  pictnre  of 'Xenophon,' 
p  len  Thouaand  firet  catching  sight  of  the  Sea  on  theii 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  Tatlor. 

From  W.  EwART,  Esq.,  MJ*. 
Bib,  16.  Eaton  V\aix,  SOtli  April,  ttH  i 

I  1  ?cial  thanks  to  you  for  the  letler 

BT       I        ^  _  3         ■■     our  to  receive, 

t  L.^  too  ..oily  important  to  be  lost  a^ 

I         nre  Luan  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commottfi  beaid* 
mv  re  interesting  themselves  in  it. 

L.ytton  Bulwer  (as  you  probably  are  aware)  has  a  peliti* 
to  present  on  the  subject  of  the  Uoyal  Academy.  I  tluS 
endeavour  to  be  in  the  House  ?'hen  it  is  presented,  and  I 
necessary  shall  support  it. 

I  remain  your  must  obedient  servant* 
W.  EWAHT. 

From  T,  Coates. 
Sir,  Univpraity  of  LonJon,  9th  Jbdo,  UH 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  to  inform  yon  that  it  i 
not  their  intention  to  elect  you  the  Professor  of  the  Art*  ii 
Design  in  this  Institution. 

They  beg  you  to  accept  their  thanks  for  the  trouble  « 
have  taken  in  laying  your  application  before  them. 

I  have  the  honour,  &<•., 

Thos.  CoaTTS. 

To   T.    CUATKS. 

Sir,  lainion,  iiih  Jum,  is* 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Council 
anticipated  no  other  decision.  ■ 

*  Tbe  gnnt  of  poblic  money  by  FiirliKmBiit  lor  the  eDcrnmgemetit  of  Hv 
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As  this  Professorship  will  be  the  first  erer  appointed  for 
design  at  any  English  uniTersitj,  and  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed in  example  by  other  oniversitiesy  let  me  intrude  my 
earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  filled  by  a  competent  man«  The 
only  man  I  know  is  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake,  my  first  pupiL  He 
is  thoroughly  grounded  in  anatomy,  with  yast  ehissical  know- 
ledge.   With  every  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Uniyersity, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  B*  Hatdon. 

F.S. — ^May  I  request  you  to  withdraw  my  name  as  a 
candidate. 

From  T.  CoATEg. 

UniTenHj  of  I^xicloDf  14tli  Jonct,  1834. 

Mr.  Coates  presents  his  compliments  to  3Ir.  Ilaydon, 
and  he  has  complied  with  Mr.  Haydon's  request.* 

In  reply  to  Lord  Bbouoham  {on  his  leaving  office^ 

November,  1834). 

My  Lord, 

I  was  honoured  by  your  letter,  which  of  c^^urse  shall  be 
kept  strictly  private.  I  did  not  imagine  you,  as  Ixird  Chan- 
cellor, could  independently  obtain  a  grant  of  public  mon^'y  for 
the  encouragement  of  High  Art,  but  1  did  ho[>e  amidst  your 
thirst  and  enthusiasm  for  human  knowledge,  you  would  not 
liave  forgotten  your  acknowledged  conviction  to  me  in  1823, 
when  you  took  up  the  cause  and  told  me  that  yourself,  as  well 
AS  many  other  members,  were  of  opinion  **  something  should 
"be  done."  My  Lord,  I  know  your  incessant  industry,  I  know 
your  varied  and  vast  occupations  ;  I  know  amidnt  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  passions  to  be  assuaged,  of  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
and  reforms  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  Art  could  be  remembered  till  more  leisure  had  been 
obtained.  But  still,  with  your  remembrance  of  it,  your  allu- 
sion to  it,  or  your  influence  in  its  favour,  might  have  been 

^  Haydon  had  put  his  name  down  for  the  ProfcssorHhip  of  Aria  at  the  London 
XJnivereity,  but  in  conseiiuenco  of  intrigues  being  set  on  foot  to  prevent  him 
Opining  an  official  position  (and  of  which  he  had  satisfactory  evidence),  he  was 
Yofiiflea  the  appointment — Ed. 
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occasionally    exerted    without    interrupting     your    inherent 
duties. 

In  1823,  when  you  honoured  me  by  calling  upon  me,  I 
showed  you  a  series  of  designs  to  illustrate  Government  to 
regulate  without  cramping  the  liberty  of  men.  You  applauded 
tliem,  but  turned  round  and  said,  "  Eto  you  think  the  people  of 
England  will  ever  have  any  taato?"  Suppose,  in  answer  W 
your  noble  eagerness  for  instructing  the  people,  X  had  said. 
"  Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  will  ever  have  any 
knowledge  ? "  what  would  have  been  your  reply  ?  "  CertuinJv 
not,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  instructioiL  S'  i 
say  of  Art.  "Certainly  not,  if  the  Government  of  Englm. 
does  not  do  what  other  States  have  done  and  are  now  doing  i 
foster  Art  and  Design,  and  improve  the  piiblic  taste." 

The  misery  of  England  is  that  Art  is  considered  a  m'T' 
ornament  for  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  and  ia  ui  '■ 
believed  capable  of  moral  elevation.  The  people  see  no  gran  i 
eeriea  of  great  works  to  elevat«  their  mimls.  Tho  nobilili 
and  all  who  are  educated  to  direct  the  Sliite  machine,  u.- 
educated  by  men  brought  up  at  colleges,  where  there  are  do 
professors  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  consequcnily  canoDt, 
and  do  not,  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  int- 
portance  to  a  coimtry  of  correct  design,  of  great  exampifti  ff 
virtue  and  heroism,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  fi>r!i 
and  colour,  which,  when  done,  have  improvefl  the  manufa - 
tures,  increased  the  wealth,  and  refined  the  minds  of  a  nation 

Aristotle,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  recommends  the  prarti'^ 
of  painting  as  inducing  a  love  of  order  and  a  knowledge  of  tL- 
beautiful.  Ten  years  ago,  you  admitted  the  truth  of  all  lii-' 
to  me  in  conversation;  you  brought  the  subject  into  tir" 
House,  and,  after  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  enthuaiasm  n 
its  favour,  you  dropped  it  1  Have  I  not  then  reason  to  «»- 
plain,  when,  after  being  four  years  in  power,  you  have  ncithri 
restored,  alluded  to,  nor  in  any  way  attempted  U>  oilraiK' 
that  cause  which  yon  acknowledged  to  me,  when  yoti  vivxf  <«l 
of  oflice,  to  be  so  essential  to  the  moral  eminence  an<I  muT- 
fucturing  superiority  of  our  nation  ? 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient,  humble  serrant, 

II-  R.  Hatdos. 
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To  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mt  LoBD  Duke,  London,  2nd  March,  1835. 

For  seventy  years  when  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  want  of  encouragement  for  historical  painting,  the  answer 
has  been  there  is  no  space  and  no  object  fit  for  the  State  to 
interfere  and  develope  the  national  talent. 

By  the  burning  down  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  is 
now  both  space  and  object  afforded  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Permit  me  to  say,  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  rebuilt 
without  provision  being  made  for  a  grand  series  of  pictures  to 
illustrate  some  national  or  philosophic  subject,  with  reference 
to  our  Constitution  and  Gk)vemment,  an  opportunity  wiU  be 
lost  which  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  again,  and  which  will 
evidently  demonstrate,  not  the  absence  of  genius  in  English 
artists,  but  the  want  of  desire  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
give  it  an  opportunity  to  come  forth. 

I  have  the  honour,  with  every  expression  of  my  respect,  to 
enclose  your  Grace  a  copy  of  a  petition  which  I  am  desirous 
of  presenting  to  the  Building  Committee  on  this  important 
sabject,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  your  Grace  to  give  it  your 
powerful  support. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
From  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

London,  9th  March,  1835. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Haydon,  and  has  received  his  note,  and  returns  the 
petition. 

The  Duke  recommends  to  Mr.  Haydon  to  send  his  petition 
to  the  Lord  President,  who  will  probably  be  in  the  chair,  or 
to  the  clerk  in  attendance  upon  the  Committee. 

From  Earl  Rosslyn. 

Sib,  Oonnoil  Office,  12th  March,  1835.    ' 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Wter  of  the  10th  inst,  enclosing  a  petition  relating  to  the 
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building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  I  will  lay  bcfiWi 
the  Committee  of  the  Lords  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

ROSSLYS- 


To  Earl  Bosblvm. 


Ht  Lobo, 


Loudaa,  13th  Mueh,  lS3i 


I  feel  honoured  by  your  attention.  I  pray  you  to  mn- 
aider  it  as  the  last  (step)  I  take  for  the  historical  art  of  thu 
country.  If  the  Lords  decide  on  not  having  their  noble  rorm 
adorned  by  paintiug,  the  expense  being  comparatively  8iii*li  a 
mite,  in  ten  years'  time  there  wUt  be  no  historical  painter  in 
England. 

lif  their  lordships  decide  they  will  have  their  room  adonn^ 
by  painting,  then  a  school  will  formed  which  shoold  rival  tL- 

Bchool \ilUg%ble\. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  in  this  matter  I  have  r 
personal  or  paltry  object.  I  am  ready,  a&  leader  or  subalteni. 
to  do  my  beat  for  the  love  I  bear  my  country. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.,  &c, 

B.  E.  Hatdox. 

Frotn.  W.  W.  Ewabt,  M.P. 
My   D£AR   Sir,  Brightoo,  28Ui  BeiiUtnUl,  IBK 

You  may  rely  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Report*    J 

hope  it  will  satisfy  you,  though  I  was  somewhat  restricted  I 

the  Committee :  all  that  is  said,  however,  is  my  own. 

It  is  expected  to  bo  out  in  a  lew  days. 

(  am,  my  dear  Sir,  ibc, 

W.  EWAK  I 


From  \V.  W.  Ewaet,  M.P. 
My   DEAB  Slit,  Brighton,  a 

I  hope  that  in  the  Keport  you  will  rud  be  dieappt 


*  Hr.  Ewart'a  Comiiuttei)  oa  Artt  of  Dtdgn  ( I  USB). 
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The  Report  is  at  liberal  a  one  at  it  mu  possible  for  vie  to  draw 
toder  the  control  of  the  Committee. 
I  hope  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  end  of  this  week  or  the 
Ing  of  next. 

Tour  most  faithful  servant. 

W.  EWABT. 

Hatdon  to  Viscount  BtELBOUfiNE,  Prime  Minister. 
fil  DSJiR  Lord,  London,  IIlhJuitiarr.ISOT. 

Mr.  Poulett  Hiompeon  has  put /our  Royal  Academicians 
x>n  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Design  1     Chantrey  and 
ilcott  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  quash  and  ridicule 
e  plan.     Eastlake  and  Cochcrell  are  good  men,  but  timid. 
If  Martin  and  Rennie  are  not   placed  on  the  Council  as  a 
glance,  the  whole  thing  from  which  the  country  expects  bo 
nuch  will  go  to  the  ground.     As  to  myself,  I  withdraw  all 
"laims.     But  it  is  quite  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  your 
fovemment  to  throw  a  School  of  Design,  meaned  to  be  inde- 
mdent  for  the  good  of  j\jt,  into  the  hands  of  m^n  notoriously 
)  inimical  to  High  Art  as  they  have  been  proved. 
Ewart  has  declined  to  belong  to  the  Council,  and  what  do 
"you  think  of  Poulett  Thompson  allowing  Chantrey  to  stipulcUe 
that  no  other  sculptor  shall  belong  to  it  I 

Of  all  men  he  is  the  most  unfit.  He  has  not  one  principle  of 
Art.  Stothard  used  to  design  his  best  tbiugs;  and  he  has 
totally  obstructed  the  CoimcU  at  two  meetings  fixim  doing 
anything. 

Nothing  is  yet  settled,  nothing  decided  on.  Chantrey  and 
Callcott  meet  only  to  rirlicule  and  obstruct. 

Do  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  School  from  getting 
into  such  hands,  by  getting  Martin  and  Rennie  placed  upon 
the  Council,  or  yon  may  rely  on  it,  the  whole  thing  will  be  a 
discredit  and  a  disgrace. 

If  I  were  to  write  a  public  letter  on  the  subject,  I  should 
greatly  rouse  the  public,  but  I  prefer  to  write  to  you,  because, 
however  humble  I  may  be  in  the  scale,  every  feather  weighs, 
and  it  is  not  the  time  now  to  say  a  word  in  opposition  on  any 
score.  Rather  your  friends  should  rally  round  you.  But 
Poulett  Thompson  has  been  made  a  complete  tool  of.  I 
cautioned  him  long  ago,  but  to  no  purpose. 
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Will  you  believe  it  possible  that  they  came  to  snch  resolih 
tions  aa  these  ? 

1.  Thfit  tho  Figure  is  not  necessary  fts  a  basis. 

'I.  That  every  one  admitted  must  sign  a  declaration  not 
practise   as    history  painter,   portrait    painter,   i 
painter. 

Now,  my  dear  Lord,  need  I  say  more  ?  As  a  proof  that  ill 
public  are  feelmg  the  thing,  Hansard  haa  aoM  more  of  Xh 
"  Report,"  than  on  any  other  subject,  however  political. 

Praying  you  to  obtain  the  admission  of  true  artists,  m 
Academicians,  on  the  Council, 

I  remain,  &c. 

B.  E.  Hatdon. 

From  the  Bight  Hononrable  Pocxett  Thompson. 

13,  South  Andle;  Street,  12Ih  Jwiiiarr,  1837. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  presents  his  compliments  to  H 
Haydon,  and  bogs  to  say  he  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  ( 
Saturday  next  here. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Poulett  Thompbok. 
Mt  DEAB  Sik,  London,  2Sth  Junutfy,  18*7. 

I  yesterday  visited  your  Government  School  of  DeogS 
Ohl  Mr.   Thompson,   what   an   exhibition  I     Nina   poor  1 
drawing  paltry  patterns — no  figures — no  beautiful  forms '. 
this  is  the  School  of  1  leaign  the  Government  of  Great  Brita 
has  founded  in  its  capital  t     I  felt  my  cheeks  crimson.     " 
ever,  persevere  till  your  eyes  are  opened  and  the  public  voifl 
compel  you  to  attend  to  the  truth.     You  were  kind  enough  I 
eay  to  me  at  our  hist  interview:  "  Your  talents  are  acki 
ledged;"    but   was   Art   understood    by   you   all   as    well  < 
politics  and  commerce,  I  should  have  be«n  understood  by  yd 
and  you  would  have  felt  convinced  that  my  principle  for 
School  of  Design  for  the  Mechanic  was  the  true  one.     But  y< 
are  all  at  the  mercy  «(  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ever  will  I 
tin  you  have  Schools  of  Art  ami  Design  at  th?>  Universities,  M 
if  God  spares  my  life  twenty  years,  you  shall  have  ibem,  ^ 
yuu  will  soon  have  them  in  all  the  great  towns. 

1  remain,  yours  truly, 

B.  R.  Hatdoji. 
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Frtm  James  Heywood. 

Sir,  Manchester,  15th  FebniAry.  1838. 

You  are  particularly  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  faTourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Design,  in  Manchester,  to  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution,  on  Sfonday,  the  19th  February  instant, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  when  a  report  from 
the  provisional  committee  will  be  laid  before  the  mooting,  and 
an  outline  of  the  objects  and  plan  of  the  society  pro|>ose<l  for 
consideration  and  adoption. 

I  am,  &c., 

J.  Heywood, 

Chairman. 

From  William  Ewaut,  M.P. 

My  dear  Sir,  Eaton  Place,  15th  March,  1838. 

I  will  take  care  that  your  indisputable  views  on  the 

importance  of  the  figure  are  attended  to;   indeed,  I  have 

already  written  to  the  secretary  thereupon. 

I  have  also  mentioned  your  liberal  offer  of  a  lecture  on  form 

as  connected  with  design;   I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 

eagerly  accepted.* 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Wm.  Ewart. 
To  the  Editor,  *  York  Gazette.' 

Sir,  (No  date),  1838. 

Without  wishing  in  the  most  remote  degree  to  interfere 
with  the  high  honour  due  to  Mr.  Etty  for  impressing  on  the 
inhabitants  of  York  the  necessity  of  an  establishment  to  culti- 
vate Design  and  exhibit  the  results,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
School  of  Desiffn  should  be  the  primary  object  of  the  subscribers, 
and  the  room  for  exhibition  the  appendage. 

If  the  reverse  be  the  fact,  the  York  School  of  Art  will 
become  a  receptacle  only  for  pictures  unsold  in  the  London 
market ;  the  object  of  design  will  be  forgotten  in  the  annual 

*  TLLi  IB  iu  reference  to  the  Opposition  School  of  Design. — Ed. 
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stniggle,  and  after  tweaty-flve  years  of  experience,  York  and 
its  talented  youtha  will  be  iu  the  same  coudition  aa  when  h 
was  founded. 

Let  this  eminent  city  be  warned  by  the  example  of  other 
cities,  where  such  has  been  the  result  of  persevering  to  make 
Exhibition  instead  uf  Instructiou  the  leading  object. 
I  am,  icc^ 

B.  R.  Haydos. 

Frcm  Joseph  Hcmb,  M.P. 

3i>tJaij,tflaa. 
Mr,  Hume  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  Mr.  Uaydoo 
any  information  previous  to  the  next  iSession,  when  it  is  hii 
intention  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  whether 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Boyul  Academy  should  either  be 
abolished  or  enlarged. 

Mr.  Hume  will  give  notice  of  such  his  intention. 


To  Sir  EoBEBT  Peel,  on  adorning  tlie  Houses  0/ ParliameiiL 
81B,  Lundoti,  lOtfa  Aagnst,  I8U. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  seen  the  Report  at  tlw 
Committee  on  adorning  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  It  is  u 
honour  to  all  parties,  and  no  m»n  has  given  his  evidenoe  wHli 
more  spirit,  sense,  and  manliness  than  Sir  Martin  8heeL 

The  Committee  recommended  a  series  of  great  worlE%  tt 
illustrate  a  principle  by  State  supiwrt.  All  seem  agrcied  bb 
that.  The  question  is,  "  IIow  are  these  great  works  to  to 
executed,  in  oil  or  fresco  ?  and  what  are  the  subjects  to  be? 
Whether  there  is  talent  enough  in  the  country ;  wbethtf 
drawing  correctly  exists  amongst  us ;  or,  whether  a  foretgnei 
ought  to  be  called  in?" 

Fresco  is  painting  on  the  last  coat  of  lime  with  ctdonr 
ground  in  water,  which  incorporates  with  the  mortar  and 
becomes  a  port  of  the  enter  coat  of  the  wall  itself.  A  pidnre 
BO  painted  must  be  done  part  by  part  each  day.  CartcKins  tn 
prepared  and  traced  and  linisbod  at  once.  Any  man  who  can 
draw  is  fit  for  fresco,  and  the  process  can  be  learned  in  a  ilay. 
^^^One  witness  says  its  preservation  is  uncertain,  lu  in  uM 

m. 
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room  one  side  may  stand  and  the  other  decay.  That  Julio 
Bomano's  firesco  decayed  at  Manchester  because  the  neighbour- 
hood was  marshy.  Hence,  it  may  be  feared,  as  Westminster 
is  marshy,  fresco  may  fail  there.  Another  witness  recom- 
mends oil,  because  at  Venice  (near  the  sea)  fresco  does  not 
stand.  The  Famesina  frescoes  at  Rome  have  failed  because  so 
near  the  Tiber.  Hence,  if  the  Tiber  endangers  fresco  the 
Thames  may ! 

Again,  the  fresco  at  Moorfields  has  decayed,  but  I  fear  the 
preparation  of  the  lime  in  that  case  was  not  the  best  or  eyen 
legitimate. 

Thus,  Sir,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  of  the  sea,  of  wet 
lands,  and  the  nature  of  the  lime  preparation  may,  does,  and 
has  decayed  fresco.  So  of  oil — the  imperfection  of  the  ground 
of  a  canvas,  the  nature  of  the  oil,  too  much  glazing,  any  sort  of 
damp  may  and  does  ruin  oil  paintings.  Fresco  "  ex  incendiis 
rapi  non  possunt,"  says  Pliny  ;  movable  pictures  may.  Pictures 
let  in  like  your  'Napoleon'  (at  Drayton  Manor)  could  be 
secured  from  damp,  but  on  a  large  space,  unless  very  lightly 
painted  to  resemble  fresco,  the  effect  would  be  heavy. 

The  necessity  of  drawing  at  once  in  fresco  would  infuse 
"  correctness  "  into  British  Art,  and  do  enormous  good. 

Mr.  Barker,  at  Bath,  at  Lord  Kibblesdale's  desire,  painted 
one  side  of  his  room  in  fresco,  and  it  has  stood  for  seven  years. 
He  should  be  examined,  and  I  hope  you  will  again  appoint 
the  Committee,  for  their  work  is  not  half  over. 

Between  the  two — Oil  and  Fresco — I  am  for  fresco,  if  with 
security.  But  I  am  altogether  against  calling  in  foreign 
artists  to  show  the  way.  The  way  is  known  to  us,  and  Britisli 
artists  alone  ought  to  adorn  a  British  House  of  Parliament. 
Sir  Martin  Shee  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and  I  honour 
him  for  it. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  principle  of 
decoration.  Shoidd  a  given  number  of  artists  be  let  in  with- 
out a  plan?  without  due  subordination?  each  to  paint  as  he 
likes  without  reference  to  one  guiding  principle ;  or,  should  it 
not  be  like  an  army  with  its  chief?  However  many  should  be 
employed,  the  invention  should  be  from  one  mind,  and  each 
artist  should  compose  the  subject  given  to  him. 

We  are  a  great  political  nation,  let  the  subject  be  the  best 
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government  to  regulute  the  energied  of  a  people  without 
cramping  them.  Let  e^ch  room  expl&in  l>y  Bubjoct  ewli 
separate  principle  given  to  illustrate  the  object.  One  room  if\ 
show  the  "  Horrors  of  i\jiarchy,  in  Religion,  Law,  Doiueeti« 
HappincHs,  and  Government." 

The  next  room,  "  The  Injustice  of  Democracy ." 

The  next,  "  TLe  Cruelty  of  DeBpotism," 

The  next,  "The  Curse  of  Kevolution." 

The  last,  "  The  Blessings  of  Law,  liellgion,  and  Con- 

Btitntional  Good." 
Thus  all  would  be  regulated  and  subdued.     Twenty  artiiU 
[       might  be  employed  to  complete  the  work,  but  one  mind,  ind 
one  miad  only,  ought  to  be  eommunder-in-chief. 

If  a  better  plan  can  be  sngg<?sted  I  will  work  under  any  one. 
I       I  would  grind  the  colours  of  my  own  pupils  if  it  could  not  be 

done  without. 
'  I  submit  this  rough  plan  in  confidence,  Sir,  till  I  have  man 

I'       fully  matured  it. 

I  Mr.  Banks  has  given  uacftil  but  unpatriotic  evidence,  and  I 

will  refute  it. 

But  it  is  most  delightful  to  see  State  support  recommended 
at  last,  al'ti?r  all  my  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  my  labonn 
and  sufferings  to  obtain  this  great  concession ;  as  1  have  no  wish 
to  deprive  any  one  of  his  share,  I  hope,  Sir  llobert  Peel,  ywi 
will  not  allow  me  to  be  deprived  of  mine. 

British  Art  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  a  set  of  yoiug 
men,  bitten  by  German  hardnesB,  are  introducing  /Aa<,  and 
calling  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Rubens,  Vandyke, "  sket<-hen.' 
This  is  very  modest.  But  if  Sir  Martin  Shee  and  tin-  Royal 
Academy  do  their  duty,  and  the  Government  keop  firm,  tlw 
Art  will  be  saved  and  not  lost, 

If  Cornelius  and  Schnorr  be  cjilled  over,  they  will  raiae  vf 

not  a  f^chool  of  English  Draughtemen,  but  a  bastard  school  fS 

German  students,  so  entirely  opposed  to  English  tastea  and 

'       habits  as  will  bring  the  whole  thing  into  disrepute. 

(  Thus  I  have  the  liberty  to  state  to  you  my  humble  vien 

j       I  hope  they  will  till  in  with  your  own,  and  I  trust  when  yo* 

I       come  to  ofiice  and  jKiwor  you  will  efi'ectually  carry  out  the 

I      Schools  of  I'eaign  now  existing,  and  alxiut  to  exiut,  and  tliit 

you  will  not  iail  to  resist  to  the  last  the  introduction  of  Gvnott 
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artists  and  German  taste;*  for  there  is  talent  now  in  Great 
Britain  fully  adequate  to  all  her  demands. 

I  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 


From  Sir  Bobebt  Peel. 

Sib,  Drayton  Manor,  14t1i  Angudt,  1841. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  with 
sufficient  attention  the  Eeport  and  Evidence  to  which  your 
letter  of  the  10th  refers.  I  shall  consider  that  letter  a  con- 
fidential one,  so  far  as  it  discloses  your  own  conceptions  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  might  be 

carried  into  effect. 

I  am,  &c., 

Robert  Peel. 
To  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  H.M.  Commission. 

Sir,  London,  28th  February,  1842. 

I  beg  to  express  to  you,  as  Secretary  to  her  Majesty's 
Commission,  my  hope  that  fresco  will  be  adopted  in  the  mode 
of  decoration  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  being  fitter 
than  oil  for  a  mighty  space,  and  from  the  luminous  nature  of 
its  light,  calculated  to  give  splendour  wherever  it  is  practised. 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  various  experiments, 
and  can  confidently  assert  the  power  of  drawing  required  is  so 
decided  that,  the  greatest  benefit  must  accrue  to  the  British 
School. 

I  am,  Sir,  i&c, 

B.  R.  Ff  AYDON. 

From  C.  L.  Eastlake. 

Sir,  l0t  March,  1842. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  February  on  the  subject  of  fresco-painting,  and  shall  not 

*  8ir  Robert  Pwd  met  this  direct  appeal  by  giving  the  wholo  weight  of  Iuh 
support  to  the  proposition  by  Prince  Albert  that,  the  Uermana  be  oaUed  in. — Ed. 
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fail  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  her  Slajesty's  Com- 
niissiouora  on  the  Fine  Arte  in  due  time. 

I  em.  Sir,  &c., 

C,  L.  Eastukk. 


To  H.  HowAllD,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Sin,  London,  Sth  kU;.  IMZ 

I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  express  to  the  PreaiilrJit 
and  Council  of  the  lloyal  Academy  my  great  grfttififsti'-ii 
at  the  maimer  in  which  they  have  received  my  desire  to  'i- 
hibit,  by  the  rery  handsome  way  in  which  they  have  hong  niv 
picture. 

It  is  to  ho  regretted  that  in  early  life,  when  I   had  giwii 
every  proof  of  diligence  ajid  obedience  as  a  student,  kindoM 
of  this  nature  was  not  thought  the  fairest  way  to  reward  me. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  Hayixjx, 


To  Sir  RoBEiiT  I'eei. 
Sir,  Ixmdnn,  Snl  Odobcr.  1»1£ 

I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  yon  that  I  havp  p' 
through  one  cartoon,  and  that  I  have  derived  the  preatt^  lif)i^i 
from  doing  so,  hut  that  I  am  now  satisfied  of  the  oAiise  why  »' 
great  handler  of  the  brush  has  appeared  on  the  Continent  HiDr- 
the  days  of  Murillo,  Velasquez,  nubens,  and  Rembrandt. 

What  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  made  a  meana  for  ui  wi. 
all  the  later  Italians,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen  have  m»df  la 
end  entirely.  Hence  the  cartoons  by  the  great  ma.iTen  *f'!-' 
but  correct,  decided  sketches,  so  that  something  wa*  left  i ' 
the  band  and  the  imagination  to  add  when  they  camr  i" 
the  wall.  But  the  latter  and  inferior  men  have  made  cart'>» 
pictures,  have  occupied  years  instead  of  months  at  tlw* 
preliminary  sketches,  have  worked  them  up  to  a  toilsomo  piui 
of  polish,  and  when  they  took  up  the  brush  were  helplns  V 
infants. 

Hence  the  absolute  truth  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence'^  tenuut- 
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after  bo  had  inspected  Cammuoini's  cartoon,  "  And  after  all 
this  cornea  a bad  picture ! " 

Raphael  occupied  the  Vatican  for  twelve  years.     Had  fivB  | 
years  been  passed  upon  a  cartoon,  how  much  uitll-work  could 
he  have  covered  ? 

Then,  &eijco  was  a  free  and  original  adaptation  of  the 
correct  hints  of  a  cartoon,  so  that  the  great  artist  was  left 
almost  free  for  his  mind  and  hand,  though  guided  by  the 
cartoon.     Now,  fresco  is  a  tame  copy  of  a  tame  cartoon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  proposition  of  the  Hoyal 
Commiaaion  is  the  greatest  move  ever  made  in  English  Art. 
1  only  venture  to  hint  to  you  that,  great  prudence  must  guide 
its  continuance,  except  for  express  application.  We  must 
keep  our  cliaracteristics  in,  adding  tthat  we  want,  and  not 
lose  them.  If  we  lose  what  we  havo  of  simplicity,  and  nature, 
and  reality,  and  effect,  and  handling,  and  light  and  shadow, 
ve  shall  get  into  a  condition  of  serious  confusion,  out  of  which 
you  will  not  "easily  extricate  the  British  St-hool. 

I  wrote  these  sentiments  to  one  of  the  must  distinguished 
German  critics,  Bumohr,  and  he  agrees  with  me  to  the  letter ; 
and  1  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  if  the  principle, 
or  the  style  of  the  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  be  regulated  by  the  style  of  the  building,  and 
the  Gothic  be  preferred  in  Art,  an  irreparable  injury  will  be 
inflicted. 

This  is  the  point  I  venture  to  hint,  confidentially,  to  your 
mind,  and  here  I  think  your  talented  Secretary  must  be  reined 
a  little. 

Thougli  his  Report  is  most  valuable,  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  intellectual  deductions  of  the  introduction.  He  does  not 
show  the  originality  and  power  I  expected,  though  we  owe 
him  and  the  Commission  a  vast  debt  for  the  facta  connected 
with  fresco. 

In  respectfully  submitting  my  opinions  to  you  on  the  con- 
clusion of  my  cartoon,  you  will,  1  feel  sure,  do  me  the  kindness 
to  believe  that  I  have  no  other  object  than  the  elevation  of  our 
School  and  the  good  of  our  students. 

I  am,  he, 

tB.  R.  Haydon. 
It  If 
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struction  to  begin  with  the  figure ;  but  the  psurties  are  nearly 
balanced,  and  with  Mr.  Dyce  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Herbert  on 
the  other,  a  perpetual  struggle  is  going  on,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  national  interest.  I  wish  to  do  no  man  an  injury. 
I  have  no  friend  I  wish  provided  for,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
desire  for  the  appointment  myself.  All  that  I  seek  is  the 
public  good ;  and  in  my  search  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
Mr.  Dyce  appears  to  me  unfitted  for  any  post  of  influence  in 
the  School  of  Design.  He  is  by  nature  an  experimentalist. 
His  delight  is  in  the  excitement  of  an  experiment,  not  in  the 
wholesome  pleasure  of  bringing  experiment  to  result.  A  con- 
clusion is  to  him  a  nuisance,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  experi- 
ment. He  perseveres  in  nothing.  He  has  thrown  the  school 
off  its  balance  more  than  once,  and  I  understand  when  liord 
Lansdowne*s  chief  decorator  lately  applied  for  designers  there 
were  none  fit,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had  to  send  to  Munich  for 
six  to  decorate  Bowood. 

Considering  that  the  School  of  Design  has  been  established 
six  or  seven  years,  and  much  public  money  expended  on  it,  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  ask, '  Is  such  a  result  as  this  creditable 
or  even  satisfactory?' 

There  are  at  present  two  parties  in  the  school — the  Figure 
Party  and  the  Ornamental  Party — when,  in  point  of  fact, 
neither  principle  ought  to  predominate,  one  being  the  basis  of 
the  other. 

The  figure  should  be  made  the  basis,  as  at  Lyons  and 
Edinburgh,  by  law  of  Council,  and  for  a  certain  period.  The 
beginner  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  more  advanced ;  and 
unless  these  doctrines  be  definitely  laid  down  by  authority,  I 
predict  the  ruin  of  the  school,  and  great  injury  to  the  Art. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

JVom  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

WhitehaU,  2l8t  AprU,  1843. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Hay- 
don, and  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Haydon's 
letter  of  the  20th  instant,  which  fc^ir  Robert  Peel  has  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
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For  a  century  foreigners  have  denied  that  we  could  or  should 
■  draw;  and  every  man  of  patriotiBin,  and  of  any   sense, 

liled  this  definition  of  what  the  Royal  Commission  required 

'       ne  thing  calculate*!  to  produce  in  all  competitors  the 

very  effects  which,  if  successful,  must  for  ever  eradicate  the 
unjust  suspicion,  and  lower  the  pretensions  of  foreigners.  But 
what  happens  ?  There  was  in  Paris  a  young  Englishman,*  n 
pupil  of  De  la  Koche,  whose  genius  I  know  and  admire ;  but 
this  young  man  executes  a  cartoon  on  the  principles  of  his 
French  master,  and  sends  it  over  to  England.  It  has  certain 
merit  in  its  spirit  and  cliiaro  oscuro,  but  it  is  grossly  deficient 
in  correctness  of  drawing,  and  vastly  inferior  to  the  works  of 
the  English  School.  Nevertheless  to  this  cartoon,  and  the 
work  of  a  pupil  from  the  French  School,  is  awarded  one  of  the 
highest  prizes ! 

If  a  pupil  from  a  French  School  had  displayed  equal 
power  of  drawing  to  a  pupil  of  tbo  English  School,  still,  con- 
sidering the  calumny  to  be  effaced,  preference  on  patriotic 
principles  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  purely  English 
pupil. 

If  the  French  pupil  displayed  superior  drawing  to  that  of 
any  English  competitor,  no  fooling  of  national  love  ought  then 
to  have  interfered  with  voting  him  the  highest  prize.  But 
when  the  French  pupil  can  he  proved,  and  with  as  much  truth 
as  a  mathematical  demtinstrution,  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in 
those  excellencies  which  were  the  great  desiderata  of  the 
nation  to  elicit,  then,  I  maintain,  ignorance  of  what  the  Com- 
mission required  must  be  the  excuse,  or  a  tendency  to  foreign 
Schools  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Koyal  English  Com- 
mission, and  in  either  case  "prejudice  or  incomjwtence "  must 
be  applied  to  the  decision. 

A  fatal  blow  has  been  given  to  the  national  honour  in  Art, 
and  when  there  were  the  most  justifiable  reasons  for  bestowing 
on  the  British  competitors  the  reward  they  had  fairly  won,  and 
which  would  have  removed  for  ever  the  stigma  cast  by 
foreigners  on  British  Art. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  your  Grace,  the  ateliers 

of  Paris  have   nmg  with  acclamations  that  the  pnpil  of  De 

la  Roche  has  beaten  the  congregated  talent  of  Great  Britain  ; 

and  De  la  Koche  himself,  immediately  on  the  decision  being 

•  Mr.  ArmyUgr,  R,A.— Ki>. 
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personal  interests  in  Art  to  attain  a  national  object,  are  nettled 
and  annoyed  at  my  having  done  so  with  success. 

My  great  crime  seems  to  be  that,  I  had  sagacity  to  foresee 
what  was  wanted,  and  to  establish  the  principle  without 
their  assistance. 

Your  Grace  speaks  of  my  having  obtained  an  ''isolated 
reputation."  True,  but  to  whom  is  it  owing  ?  To  those  who 
in  early  life  struck  me  down  without  cause  of  offence,  and, 
while  I  was  stunned,  flung  my  body 

*'  In  alto  mar 
Senza  govemo  " 

in  hopes  I  should  sink  and  be  heard  of  no  more !  But  I  had  a 
principle  of  vitality  that  one  blow  did  not  extinguish.  I  re- 
vived and  floated,  and  was  cheered  for  my  energy,  and  now 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of  praise  is  made  a  matter 
of  reproach. 

I  refuted  Payne  Knight  on  the  Elgin  Marble  question,  and 
that  brought  the  connoisseurs  on  my  back. 

I  brought  the  Eoyal  Academy  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  years  of  struggling,  and  for  so  doing 
the  members  of  the  Academy  have  been  and  will  be  my 
enemies  for  life. 

And  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  the  nobility  were  quite  pleased  with  me  for  stating,  at 
Oxford,  that  Professors  of  Art  ought  to  be  established  so  that 
the  common  principles  of  Art  might  be  explained  to  our  future 
statesmen.  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Colleges 
cheered  me,  but  I  am  not  sure  that,  I  was  not  considered  by  the 
aristocracy  as  disrespectful. 

Into  the  hands  of  these  three  classes  I  placed  myself  this 
season.  Does  your  Grace  think  these  things  were  not  re- 
membered? Be  assured  there  is  no  mortal  being  more  ex- 
quisitely alive  to  the  very  moment  to  punish  an  offender  than 
Sir  Kobert  Peel. 

Years  may  pass  and  not  obliterate,  but  add  to  the  keen- 
ness of  a  pride  which  has  been  once  touched.  No  posi- 
tion, however  helpless,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  his  judicious 
calculation  that,  "  now "  is  the  time  to  push  home  the 
"thrust,"  and  push  it  he  will,  politically,  artistically,  and 
morally.* 

*  See  Lord  Palmenton's  opinion,  ante.  Vol.  L,  page  160.— Ed. 
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TABLE   TALK. 


t  dining  the  first  time  with  Canning  at  Lord  Mnl- 
re's  in  1808,  There  were  present  Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir 
8  and  Lady  Long,  General  and  Mrs.  Phipps,  Angerstein, 
Aj  Harrington,  and  Charles  Bagot,  Canning's  private  Becre- 
Canning  Raid  nothing  important.  He  appeared  to  me 
le  overbearing.  He  quizzed  Dr.  Parr  for  believing  in 
reland's  play ;  and  the  eonTorsation  turning  npon  geometiical 
tftircases,  "^"hat  is  the  principle?"  said  Lord  Mulgrave  to 
After  thinking  a  moment,  he  blushed  deeply,  and 
"  I  really  do  not  know."  Thoy  then  began  on  politics,  in 
1  of  couree  they  were  all  au  fail.  Napoleon  was  spoken 
a  sort  of  conviction  of  Lis  power.  Lord  Mulgrave 
1  been  sent  out  to  Austrian  head-quarters  on  a  miHsion  hy 
■■  Pitt,  when  Buonaparte  was  in  the  Tyrol,  and  he  urged  the 
rchduke  Charles  to  attack  Buonaparte.  Lord  Mulgrave  used 
y  say  that,  had  the  Archduke  attacked,  Buonaparte's  destruc- 
[on  was  certain.  Mrs.  Hun,  Canning's  mother,  I  knew  well. 
3  was  a  great  friend  of  my  father's,  a  woman  of  masculine 
i  of  mind,  very  clever,  and  a  great  talker.  Canning's 
ther  was  disinherited  by  his  father  for  marrying  her. 

[  It  is  the  refinement  of  things  imi)erceptible  to  unscientific 

(experience  that  distinguishes  great  men  from  other  human 

It  was  by  delicate  beauty  the  Greeks  reached  their 

leUence,  and  the  modems  will  not  equal  or  outstrip  them  but 

jT  similar  exhibitions  of  attentive  investigation  and  scientific 

tch. 

Painting  conveys  ideas  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shadow, 
Bt  colour,  light,  and  shadow  without  form  can  do  little.    An 
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r  re-appearing,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  for  the  sur- 
e  of  the  water  could  no  longer  be  seen,  then  glimmering  in 
I  far  distance,  clinging  to  the  rocky  rwif  like  a  fond  memory 
par  minds,  yet  irresistibly  swept  along  further  and  fainter, 
1  they  faded  away  into  silent  obBcurity.  They  were  like 
Ipless  eptrita  Ixime  along  the  Styx. 

We  tried  another,  and  it  upset  and  sputtered.     Wilkie,  who 

I  been  apparently  unconcerned  before,  now  burst  forth  in 

I  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  cried  out,  "What  a  capital  subject 

\  a  picture;  a  number  of  persons  and  children  setting  off 

e  things,  and  some  iizzling  and  sputtering  in  the  water ! " 
[  recollect  once  at  Lord  Elgin's,  when  I  thought  he  m'us  lost 
"miration  at  the  Marbles,  he  saiil,  on  coming  out:  "I  have 
1  thinking  of  a  capital  subject — a  parcel  of  boys,  with  one 
iiose  things  they  water  the  gardens  with,  spouting  water  over 
\  another! "     Nothing  refined  or  grand,  or  even  solemn,  ever 
1  his  attention  for  ono  moment  fi-om  his  own  ludicrous  con- 
When  he  went  to  AVest'e  funeral,  and  was  standing 
I  the  side  of  the  grave,  at  the  most  beautiful  moment  in  our 
vice  for  the  Dead,  the  costume  of  one  of  the  ollicials  caught 
Jllde's  eye ;  he  nudged  the  man  next  to  him,  "  Just  look  at 
pt  cocked  hat.     Isn't  it  grand  !  " 


Iffever  ridicule  personal  defects,  when  telling  a  story,  until 
I  have  first  thrown  your  eye  round  the  company. 

Vl'hen  I  hear  of  a  great  or  noble  action,  I  always  tbanlc 
i  for  giving  me  the  blessings  of  existence.  It  consoles  me 
\  the  meanness  and  malignity  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

kime  persons  are  so  devotional  they  have  not  one  bit  of  true 
Bion  in  them. 


ttorshalLannes,  Dukeof  Montebello,  isdead.  (June  16,1809.) 

e  Bulletin  says  that  Buonaparte  jussed  an  hour  with  him. 

lat  a  fine  scene  this  would  make  !  Supposing  Buonaparte's 
s  to  be  on  the  decline,  as  I  suppose,  i  think  this  must 
[re  his  mind  a  shock.  This  is  the  first  of  his  early  friends  he 
B  lost  and  the  first  serious  defeat  he  has  met  with.     1  should 

!  to  have  been  invisible  at  their  meeting.     Lannee  dying. 
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b  Bailor.     Nn  linman  being  coulrl  help  roaring  with  laughter, 
"c  enjoyed  a  complete  triumph,  03  ho  deserved,  after 
5  four  years  at  sea. 


I,  a  French  artiat  who  accompanied  Denon  to  thp  cata- 
(  of  the  Nile  in  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expo<lition  (179!)), 

pit  last  evening  with  me  (May  ti,  1811).  I  was  curious 
t  oat  every  anecdote  about  Napulcon  fi-om  one  wlio  had 
I  repeatedly,  and  indeed  bad  always  been  with  hira 
y  the  Egyptian  expedition.  Kigo  aaid,  the  night  Imfore 
ihe  bottle  of  Aboukir,  he  lay  on  the  ground  iii  the  luvme  tent 
with  Buonaparte.  About  midnight,  Buonaparte  told  Berthier 
and  the  rest  to  go  to  sleep  in  their  cloaks  till  daybreak.  Rigo 
said  he  was  never  near  Buonaparte,  hut  he  was  attracted  by  his 
physiognomy ;  there  was  something  in  his  face  so  acute,  so 
thoughtful,  BO  terrible,  that  it  always  impressed  him,  and  that 
this  night  when  all  the  rest  were  buried  in  sleep,  he  could  not 
help  watching  him.  In  a  little  time  he  observed  Napoleon 
take  the  compasses  and  a  chart  of  Aboukir  and  the  Meditor- 
rancan,  and  measure ;  and  then  take  a  ruler  and  draw  lines. 
He  then  arose,  went  to  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  looked  towards 
the  horizon ;  then  returned  and  looked  at  his  watch.  After  a 
moment  he  took  a  knife  and  cut  the  table  in  all  ways  like  a 
boy.  He  then  rested,  witb  his  head  on  his  hand,  hxiked  at  his 
watch  for  some  time,  went  again  to  the  door  of  his  tent,  and 
again  returned  to  his  seat.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
awful  in  the  circumstances,  the  de^d  silence  of  the  night,  the 
solitarj'  lamp,  lighting  up  Napoleon's  features,  the  generals 
sleeping,  the  feeling  that  the  Turks  were  encampe<i  near,  and 
that  before  long  a  dreadful  battle  would  be  fought.  Rigo  said 
he  could  not  have  slept.  Presently  Napoleon  looked  around 
to  see  if  all  slept.  Rigo  shut  his  eyes.  In  a  short  time  Na- 
poleon called  them  all  up,  ordered  his  horse,  and  asked  how 
long  to  daybreak.  They  told  him  an  hour.  The  army  was 
then  got  under  arms.  Napoleon  rwle  round,  spoke  to  the 
colonohi  and  soldiers,  t<jld  them  in  liis  energetic  manner  that 
at  a  mile  from  them  lay  a  Turkish  army  which  he  eKi>ected  by 
ten  o'clock  that  morning  should  esist  no  longer.  Before  ten 
they  were  anuibilated. 

KJeber,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  did  not  join  till  after 
the  battle.     Napoleon  was  surrounded  by  trophies :  cannon, 
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f^^^?    Tell 

A^ryj^  \MfJK  X4MI  MppffjmA  God  n tike  CUitua?   To 

Yo*in^U  trulr  mhf^ijw  t'>t2  re:»eLi  t-kd  <rf  T-cmr  aasw  to 

*       •       ~  ~ 

s*inf  ^uffUiY,  to  ivx  <fln  hist,  «iTT,  uki  iiaipevi.  to  («nfr  r*ja 

n^/tjl  sutfl  t/>  fEoJK;  voor  boiv  a  temple  m  for  tiie  kalHtAtioB  cf 

tj*/i5  I^fitv/ 

'Hit^rti  iH  an  a)>?^tract  idea  of  fierfection  fl'jating  aKnit  in  the 
norM  of  fi'Mn',  [jaiiiting,  and  viitne.  which  eTery  man  xyaja 

#>/<t*i  h'  tuyt  wau  Ui'iM^A  hj  the  pfezsiu.  kD  1  dtrer  fHilJiabed  into  a  pai«  fc^li^ 
i»)0«'/«jt  iit^r  flM'J  *A  lUsr^WtiatL,  jet.  tikms  cunrkti-jo  ««■  thtie,  ai^  oo::;jokd  ttea 

"  yr9iUrns%,  cotli  r»tioD«i  o*HiB«  cert'^, 
Kt  ram  afi&'imm  c«rD<ebMit  tempera  rerti ; 
N«<:  pfit^raot  quibo.^  il  ti«rct  cozikik^k  canst. 
Krffo  f/«rfafpum  feibi  habebant  omni^k  diri> 
Trailers,  et  Ulomm  nata  (accre  omoia  dectL* — Lmnrt^  r.  Il?C 

**  Thar  ^anr  the  ikie«  io  constant  onler  ran, 
Th«!  Tfthed  reasons  and  the  drclini;  5izn, 
A|/ffar«'Oi  rule  with  unappareat  caa»e. 
And  that  they  fought  the  god«  in  source  of  laws.** 

WhMi  Ih"  ln^liirf  in  thriir  dirinitieH  was  cxplol&l,  and  the  gnds  and  ^od^tmet 
ttf  lliii  )m((i»ri  iiiytbiil«r/y  hixl  lout  all  credit  with  their  own  people,  and  aiheiai 
iiM'l  vtffrmiiUni  of  nviriilv  prevailed,  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  rerelaftion,  aad  h  vit 
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^Bktniggle  to  realise  by  rooting  out  all  ertors  that  tend  to 
Retract  liis  approach.  You  are  not  to  say,  "  Take  me  as  I  am 
with  my  faults,  they  belong  to  my  virtues,"  Such  so|-higtica- 
tion  is  the  excuse  of  a  slender  understanding.  Your  virtues 
would  be  stronger,  and  your  genius  jjurer  if  you  exerted  either 
to  destroy  your  faults.  Suppose  Socrates  had  sutFered  his 
appetites  to  take  their  range  becaase  they  belonged  to  him 
fnun  nature,  what  would  have  become  of  his  virtues?  He 
said,  "  I  have  evil  propensities  from  nature,  which  I  will 
conquer  by  intellectual  exertion,"  and  he  refused  to  allow  his 
appetites  full  play,  because  they  were  part  of  himself. 

If  anything  will  mislead  the  promising  talent  of  a  young 
student  it  is  that  senseless,  vicious,  impudunt  academic  square- 
ness in  drawing  which  has  ruiuetl  or  misled  the  hopes  of  half 
the  Academies  of  Europe, 

Art  is  a  reality,  not  a  definition ;  inasmuch  as  it  approaches 
a  reality,  it  approaches  perfection,  and  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
proaches a  mere  definition,  it  is  imj>erfect  and  untrue. 

The  English  people  are  an  enigma.  There  is  nothing  they 
desire  so  much  as  security  for  property  and  individual  liberty, 
and  yet  nothing  they  obey  with  such  distaste  as  authority,  the 
basis  of  that  security  and  liberty,  nothing  for  which  they  have 
such  a  rt-iverenee,  and  nothing  they  relish  so  much  as  to  see  it 
attacked.*  , 

Is  painting  merely  an  imitative  art  ?  You  mistake  the  means 
for  the  end.  Painting  is  only  the  means  of  exciting  poetical 
and  intellectual  associations.  Poetry  and  painting  require  the 
same  minils,  the  means  only  are  diS'crent.  Language  and 
versification  are  the  means  of  the  one,  and  form,  colour,  light,   ' 

■  If  we  go  bkck  Vi  the  times  nr  niitiqnit?  we  find  Ibe  Atlietiians  wore  just  aa 
iDConaistnnt.  For  {example,  tbi^re  was  liotliing  they  aimeil  at  en  much  as  a  higb 
Htauilaril,  yut  thc-j  brtnitihcd  Arieliilea  imd  ooodemned  SmnitoB  to  desth  an 
aecnunt  of  the  pnrit;  of  the  IiTes  <if  both  aud  the  wiwlnm  of  oqi;.  Tliere  waa 
nothing  the;  loved  so  muph  as,  b<'mg''inoTedby  thcit  poelBaod  draniatisfi,"  ynt 
they  decreeil  tbnt  AnBinriilriilps  alionlil  bestaixi'd  to  death  becnUKO  his  inveotiint 
wB^  Ion  Berera.  and  they  fiaod  Phryiiicus  heavily  because  his  pHtlins  nag  too 
affiii'liug.  With  ^tnilar  inoouBistency  they  decreed  lionnuts  to  the  cliildren  of 
another,  becaoBS  their  father  Bold  excellent  salt  fish,  but,  in  tlii»  respect,  locking 
»A  tba  iDodero  dUttibutiim  of  honoon,  the  AUieiiiauB  am  hardly  singulai. — Ed. 
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and  shadow  the  means  of  the  other,  and  wlienever  ao  attenft 
at  Hnblimity  of  poetical  conception   shotra  s  denstitm  ftaij 
nature  instead  of  an  embellighment,  it  is  not  sablimity,  it  I 
absurdity. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  inferior  {MUta  of  a  f; 
picture  should  nutl>e  equally  attended  to,  though  sabord' 
kept,  OS  well  as  the  higher  beauties. 

Rubena,  Vandyke,  Tintoretto,  and  Bembrandt  carried  iK- 
mechanittm  of  the  art,  colour,  light  and  shadow  to  the  bighi-' 
perfection.  They  had,  now  and  then,  a  glimpse  of  poetiL^. 
conception.  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  had,  at  tiotfs,  . 
flash  of  mechanic  excellence  in  colour  and  light  and  shoiliw 
but  iKffitieal  conception  of  character  was  that  in  which  ilnir 
powers  lay,  and  this  they  carried  to  the  greatest  hciglil  i^ 
modem  times.  Perfuction  in  art  is  yet  to  be  attained  Ij 
union  of  the  two. 

I  paint  History,  but  I  do  not  underrate  other  branches  "< 
the  art.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  one  part  of  the  art  enconra:: 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Let  low  life  and  small  paintii;: 
water-colour  drawing,  fruit,  fish,  horses,  dog,  and  portrait  n. 
go  on,  but  let  High  Art  be  respected  as  High  Art,  and  tai' 
that  mak  to  which  its  elevation  entitles  it. 

"We  have  no  room  for  great  pictures!"  No  room?  .^r. 
not  the  halls  and  staircases  of  the  houses  of  the  nobtlii 
vacant  ?  Are  not  the  public  offices  empty ?  Why,  (he  trr. 
cum  market  at  Athens  was  hung  with  pictures  by  Zeiixts,  f)i<  - 
was  the  public  feeling  of  the  Greeks  for  art.  But  ht-rc,  »i!' 
(lur  War  Office,  our  Colonial  Office,  our  Admiralty,  our  Hun 
and  Foreign  Offices  all  empty,  and  our  t««Ti  halls,  law  twir. 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  a  painting,  we  s»y  » 
have  no  room.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  want  of  room.  It  ■ 
elevation  of  view  among  tlie  nobility  and  patrons,  and  elerati-.': 
of  soul  among  the  studeots,  not  want  of  space  that  we  a^' 
deficiejit  in. 

WTien  Voltaire  was  dying  he  received  the  sacramernt  «Tti   , 
great  ceremony.    His  explanation  was.  "  Jo  ne  veux  p«)int  <irr  I 
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fcartyr  a  mon  ftge."  ■   There  is  a  hero  I   There  is  a  philosopher! 
nis  La  the  man  to  ridicule  the  saints  who  proved  their  sincerity 
y  laying  down  their  lives  for  principles  they  beliered  con- 
icire  to  human  virtue  in  thia  world,  and  human  happiness 
k  the  nest.     Was  Voltaire  sincere,  or  was  he  not,  in  ridiculing 
hristianity  ?    It'  he  was  not,  what  cun  we  think  of  snch  a  man 
ptting  forth  all  bis  skill  and  wit  to  perplex  the  world  ?   If  he 
s  sincere,  what  a  mean,  cowardly  dastard  to  receive  the  sacra- 
tent  merely  to  ensure  his  own  security  by  an  appearance  of 
Wief.    "  Je  ne  veux  point  etre  martyr  a  mon  age,"   And  why  ? 
irely  it  was  more  ni>ble  to  die  a  martyr  at  his  age,  and 
me   the  world  by  his  adherence  to  what  he  considered 
llith,  and  against  what  he  held  to  he  superstition,  than  by 
\  ontward  appearance  of  acquiescence  to  delude  the  people 
I  a  belief  that  he  repented  from  fear  of  personal  perse- 


I  We  are  the  perpetual  victims  of  hope,  and  when  the  hope 
1  gratified  excitement  ceases,  and  disappointment  is  almost 
iably  the  result.  We  fly  from  one  thing  to  another  in 
)  constant  pursuit  of  some  Ideal  Happiness  or  some  Idoal 
1,  unaccompanied  by  that  Evil  which  we  feel  is  destined  to 
itself  into  all  human  pleasures,  fears,  hopes,  anticipa- 
1  and  attainments.  The  happiness  we  viewed,  magnified 
distance,  diminishes  in  beauty  and  brightness  as  we 
proach.  Whether  it  bo  that  imagination  overrates  the 
^piness  that  is  to  come,  and  underrates  that  which  exists, 
■  that  languor  succeeds  excitement  and  disappointment 
ntification,  God  only  knows,  but  the  longer  a  man  lives  the 
8  convinced  that  honesty,  peace,  independence,  and 
all  that  are  requisite  to  ensure  tranquillity  on 
rth,  and  that  this  world  is  but  a  world  of  trial,  imperfect  and 
icertain. 

■Temperance  in  everything  is  requisite  for  happiness,  and  we 
Mt  look  forward  to  the  promises  of  revelation  as  the  only  just 
md  of  rational  hope. 

IB  to  ornborato  tho  esiiiiiato  Oiiniorcel  forruH  of  him  ('Vie 
[Voltaire').  VoltsiTi',  acconliag  to  Cuodorcot  wu  "a  aiugnlu  mixtare  of 
lOitj  and  vreskneu,  nithnut  that  flnnoeM  in  amduot  whjob  enables  a  truly 
n  to  meet  the  slorm  he  has  rouaed  with  fhrtitude."— Kd. 


' 
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I  remember  Eeats  repeating  to  me  that  exqaisite  ode  to 
Fan,  jast  aft«r  be  had  conceived  it,  in  a  low,  half-«hanttBf^ 
trembling  tone.  \\Tiat  a  true  genius  he  was !  Poor  fellow !  "  1 
know  the  mistTable  mic;take,"  said  he,  "  I  have  ignonntlT 
made  in  deToting  myself  to  Leigh  Hnnt ;  but  he  is  oot  selfi&fa. 
and  I'll  not  ahrint  now  he  is  in  trooble."  These  were  his  very 
words.  I  was  to  have  made  ii  drawing  of  Keats,  aud  my  neglect 
really  gave  him  a  pang,  as  it  now  does  me. 

The  anecdote  Tacitns  relates  of  Nero  in  his  last  momenta  i< 
a  thunderbolt  of  refutation  to  the  whole  French  Thoatn-- 
Voltaire,  in  his  objection  to  Shakespeare,  says  thst  no  asci>«< 
Bomans  would  talk  together  as  he  has  made  Bnitns  and  Caamtu 
talk,  which  means  that  Bmtus  and  Cassins  would  always  hsTC 
talked  OS  if  they  were  in  the  fomin  before  an  aaaemblv,  and 
never  io  private  give  way  to  the  private  feelings  of  mt^o.  No" 
when  Nero  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  obscure  retr«it  rf 
a  freed  man,  after  wading  through  a  marshy  meArhiw,  ntvered 
with  mud,  and  with  daggeis  placed  before  him  that  he  voA^ 
die  a  Koman'a  death,  what  did  he  do  ?  Instead  of  showtsg  mj 
signs  of  repentance,  instead  of  thinking  with  horror,  as  we  ini> 
be  sure  Voltaire  would  have  made  him,  of  tlie  murder  of  If 
mother,  of  his  brother,  of  his  wife,  of  his  tutor,  and  of  the  hia- 
dreds  of  innocent  men,  instead  of  seeing  in  his  flaming  mioirt 
eye  the  burning  of  Borne,  and  the  massacre  of  the  faelplH 
Christians,  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  said  at  lait ' 
most  melancholy  tone,  "  WTiat  a  musician  the  world  will  kMl 
Here  is  a  touch  of  nature  deeper  than  even  Shakeepeam 
have  ventnied,  yet  nobody  but  he  would  have  Te&tared  oa  'iL 

As  I  was  writing  this,  a  distinguished  Frenchman  camt  b>D 
my  painting-room,  and  we  sot-to  about  the  Ecgliab  aod  FrtKk 
drama.  After  a  hot  debate  on  the  sujwrior  merits  of  i3uL~ 
spoare,  he  said  with  agony  in  his  face,  and  a  shrink  in  his  fraer. 
"  Mais,  Monsieur  Haydon,  voub  souvt-nez-vons  de  Ilomlt-t  ?  Ab' 

de  mettre  nne  tete  de  mort  entre  le«  mains  delicate*  Jw 

jeime  prince !     Bah,  f|uel  horreur !" 

This  was  a  touch  almost  equ&l  to  Nero's. 

Fuseli   says   that  my  two   women,   in   the   •  Jndginest  I 
ilomon,'  would  never  have  lived  together  in  the  s 

X !  does  he  know  so  little  of  hunmu  nature  as  not  to Jj 
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\,  jev3  mter  m  maak  ber  pMBionB  as  to  innpoB»  *>ju  ami 
obCaiA  t&e  amiidi»ie&  it  ^  moie^  imBoeest  wamaiu  jmi  that  rhe 
ahe^leYiriBBiLiBiigisiiineir  vvDiiid<iidy'b»<^^  iiii» 

wms  tii;io«iL  tuS  hear  ^patA  by  jai  t^Tent  liiQ&  tiuir  reiated  <ii 


The  gcettesc  miiuift  in  die  biftDiy  *d  ciui  woxld  IiAve  nrer 
been  lite  huhc  psczxatic.  have  jdop^d  the  <x>iiiitnr  in  Nfiuuk 
they  are  bom.  <ievotRfl  their  energies  to  it&  lumunn  anil  thuir 
talents  t>  CG»  ebFva&on*  and  have  idifiiy»  gre^aTod  aievatiiur  it» 
natrre  gwiaav  owBiIand  physicaL  that  im  prodommanue  mii^t 
be  mcknemiedgfid  and  soxb.  This  i»  a  healthy  :ind  oanuaL 
tendency.  Box  thezer  have  been  men  of  gieat  g<FeDiTi&  ipxtaL 
talent,  and  eonwifanble  ingenuity.  wha»  tnchcar  txam  xnurbid 
tendency  or  a  A^kly  afiectatian  ot*  g«iiality.  a  vanity  of  bein^^ 
thought  sopetior  to  the  prejinlicee  <if  their  ththeriiuiii.  have  ^h&^ 
tennined  moce  to  devate  other  coimtEie»  tdian  their  own.  anihir 
pretence  of  wi^Lhig  to  laiae  their  own  by  dwelling  on  it&de&ct» 
with  the  noUe  view  al  coccectiii^  its  acknowledged  ertoia^ 

All  gorenunent  is  an  evil,  bnt,  of  the  two  iorms  of  that  eviL 
democracy  or  monaichy,  the  9omui»  is  monaxchy,  the  maee 
able  to  do  its  will,  demoexacy.* 

Hezekiah  was  dying.  He  prayed  with  tears  to  live,  amd 
fifteen  years  were  added  to  his  life ;  therefore  prayer  i»  avail- 
able and  can  alter  the  apparent  destin  j  df  manf 

The  way  to  visit  a  palace  is  to  take  yoor  Testament  and  read 
the  epistles  as  yon  walk  abont.  Nerer  does  the  insignificance 
of  all  human  splendour  HiTniniah  to  such  a  degree  at  such  a 
time. 

The  dogs  of  Landseer  are  exquisite,  but  why  docs  ho  not 
paint  a  lion — not  a  drawing-room  lion  like  Van  Amburgh'm 
surfeited  with  boiled  beef  and  biscuits,  but  a  downright  savugo 

*  *^  Their  little  finger,"  as  Holies  said  of  the  Republicani  of  Croiuwttll'ii  duyi, 
^*  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  monarchy."  Nunquam  libortas  gratior  oxiitui  i|Uniii 
sub  rege  pio. — Ed. 

t  Tyndali's  argument  against  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  produoo  nhttiifri**  In 
Natural  Laws  would  seem  to  apply  here;  but  Tyndalrs  argumentf  fttirly  (turrliuj 
out,  would  suspend  prayer  in  all  cases  of  human  ner.essity.  This  wits  a  loniml 
ooDclosion  Haydon  wocUd  baye  declined  to  aooept— Ki>. 
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monarch  of  the  woods  ?  It  is  extraordinary  that  Landseer  has 
no  notion  of  the  totality  of  a  picture.  His  backgrounds  are 
always  disjointed,  and  his  colour  always  wrong.  He  has  no 
eye  for  anything  but  detaiL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  is  always  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  taste  of 
the  employers,  and   not   of  what   British   artists    can  best 
1  paint. 

The  true  grand  style  is  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  the 
imitation  of  substance  and  thought.  Line  is  the  basis  of  the 
definition  of  substance.  It  should  be  lost  in  the  rotundity  of 
reality.  This  is  the  difference  between  Titian  and  the  German 
school. 

The  world  is  always  willing  to  believe  that  he  who  has  any 
faculty  more  intensely  strong  than  themselves,  must  have  others 
as  intensely  weak.  Thus  they  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  as  soothing  to  their  own  incapacity. 

What  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  contemplate  the  terrific,  steady 
glare  of  the  Eye  of  God !  Open  from  all  eternity  to  all  eter- 
nity ;  fixed  with  an  intensity  of  eager  inquiry ;  gleaming  with 
an  internal  soul  of  scintillation,  irresistible,  unalterable,  inexor- 
ably severe ;  to  deceive  which,  impossible ;  to  escape  which, 
hopeless;  firmly  fixed  above  us  as  if  it  were  rooted  to  its 
situation,  and  flaming  at  every  additional  discovery  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  heated  furnace.  We  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God ; 
do  we  ever  think  seriously  of  the  conditions  upon  which  that 
mercy  will  be  granted? 

Eeligion  settles  at  once  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  or  not  as 
vice.  '*  Thou  shalt  not  murder."  Murder  therefore  is  wrong,  and 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  be  not  done.  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,"  &c.  It  settles,  also,  with  equal  simplicity  and  decision, 
our  positive  duties  in  life.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  do  His  Commandments ;  and  thou  ^halt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  is  the  Christian  religion; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  split  our  brains  with  subtle  arguments, 
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bid  metaphysical  doubts*  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  Supremo 
ping  or  the  mysteries  uf  the  Trinity.  Christ  left  us  not  a 
ntem  of  logic,  but  a  few  simple  truths. 

Fohnaon  says,  genius  is  "a  large  mind  of  genernl  powers, 

widentally  determined  to  some  particular  object."     This  ia 

t  enough.     Genius  is  a  large  mind  of  general  powers  with  a 

rticular  organisation   of  faculty  to  receive  the  impression 

B  strongly  of  one  particular  thing  than  of  any  other.     Thus 

isic  was  invented,  says  Reynolds,  by  a  man  at  leisure  liaton- 

^  to  the  notes  of  a  hammerer.     How  many  thousand  men  at 

bare  would  not  have  removed  from  what  they  would  have 

iled  the  noise  ?    But  this  particular  man  had  a  construction 

[  faculties  that  enabled  him  to  perceive,  in  the  regular  noise 

hammer,  harmony  of  sound.      Had  an  apple  fallen  on 

ptian's  head,  would  the  principle  of  gravitation  have  occurred 

\  his  mind  ?    Certainly  not.     He  would  have  taken  up  the 

B  and  have  thought  of  its  colour.     Spensei's  '  Faery  Queen ' 

9  Cowley  a  poet,  because  Cowley  had  the  capability  to  he 

ted  by  the  harmony  of  verse.     Would  Newton  have  become 

jet  by  reading  Spenser?     One  of  Minasi's  little  Iroys,  the 

T  day,  when  walking  with  his  father  and  brothers,  flung  a 

e  against  a  brick.    Neither  his  father  nor  brother  heard 

-hing,  yet  the  child  cried  out  with  glee,  "  Father,  there  ia 

laie  even  in  bricks,"  and  at  every  stone  be  threw,  said,  "  There 

iic  again,"  which  means  that,  he  had  bo  delicate  an  organ- 

1  for  the  impressioQ  of  sounds,  that  to  his  exquisite  sen- 

y  the  commonest  sounds  were  musical.    Why  did  not  his 

iher  and  brother  say  the  same  ?  f 

ut  pms  metnphfBioit  nre  iliatinct  rrom  roliginn  or  cret^.—Ec. 

lut  Johnccm's  dBfiiiition  does  uot  eiplidn  nil  eojet,  Ihoiie,  for  einmplo,  in 
the  direction  u  taken  agiiiiut  the  direcliou  that  would  be  i[apro«»i'il  on 

miudi  b^  the  nme  ciicumatancea.  H;  father's  detlnltiou  amouuts  to 
Dg*!  deSoitioD,  or  Channiug'a  to  bin,  viz.,  thai  tlie  dUtincUvo  mtirk  of 
ia  "  to  discern  mare  of  truth  thui  ordinury  mindB :"  in  ahurl.  Hut  geaiua 
ht.  Cnrlyle  aeemi  to  agree  with  Johnsuu.  Blair's  deUnitioa,  that  gi^uius 
pover  o(  eieunting,"  is  quite  beloir  the  muk.  The  povoi  of  etvcuting 
a  kxrer  form  of  talent,  no  higher  than  ingenuity,  wtwocn  which  and 

JitioDg  there  lies  a  gulf  us  wide  as  tlut  diriding  Abraham   from 
osbua  Reynolds,  adopting  Johnaon'a  definition,  ntued  his  theory  of 
aptitude  "  upon  it,  in  which  he  maintained  that  all  men  in  normnl  health, 
iriuinally  equal  in  mental  power,  genius  could  be  duvt-loped  by  industry. 
.     .  I  bplieve,  Buid  "Nniiu  is  indostry."     But  il  in  sometluQg  moro,  auroly  : 
igh  thai  '  iutolli>ctimT  somttlting'  la  difficult  1o  dcQue,  and,  in  Its  moito  of 
•m  difficult  to  explain.    All  that  ne  do  kuow  of  the  iinbita  of  m<.-n  nf 
n  Ibey  bk  liie  bunlcst  workers  nt  setr-ijupiovemeDt ;  that  they  ura 
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It  mKj  be  hid  dam  w  «n  sxicm  is  die  paBbovC  MOcc-. 
tbatiapBoportion— »i»<iflMit  iiii!iipnwwl*B%ht.^iJJifpi  J 
(obevaffraats  ma  to  iad^ut;  and  iHtA  bbAck  An^^ 
IB  that  fwopoftMa  will  Ae  W  ol£ged  al  bat  to  ^tt  aadv  Ik 


Tbae  ia  notlung  cmagea  wnfcinil  k>  nnob  a 
flf  thair  raal  motive  under  divginee.  Let  •  \ 
paMetTO^  b»  aOent,  bat  act  on  the  ooDrietian,  T^f4rng  it  '• 
so  oo^  Cor  if  bo  cwnimitc  that  inqindenae,  afgytiaw  itf  b 
JMtiee  will  bUow,  or  aaspaciaiH  cf  morbid  nev.  Never  !• 
eager  to  iwore  to  otben  jaar  ngacity.  Act,  bot  do  aot  Isli 
and  yottr  aetrteDeai  will  adraaoe  vaat  intoeata ;  talk,  aad  ■.■ 
vttl  hinder  sad  deatioj  tbem. 

There  i<  no  doty  more  wcombent  npoo  nea  of  taknt  tlu: 
in  proseiring  from  obliTion  the  memoriea  of  those  old  friend 
huwi'ver  bumble,  who  have  b^ped  them  ia  eaily  jroath,  w 
ihsrod  thtrir  bouTs  of  rdazation,  aad  whose  goodaeM  of  hewl 
or  simplicity  of  mind,  oompenaata  for  the  wiut  of  diatiagniib^ 
talfiitii  or  jtoeition.  It  is  a  daty,  1  fear,  too  oftea  riobled  it 
niBglffcted.  I  ri'mcmbcr  when  Canning  was  a  Btodeitt  at  tlir 
'IV-mpIfi,  a  Mr,  Stcier  used  freqnently  to  haye  htm  to  sap,  iadMii 
at  u  time  when  Canning  wa«  very  glad  of  it.  Sh^^y  after 
Cnnnin^  liad  (^nliste^l  under  Pitt,  he  (Canning)  wua  in  Cbjutif^ 
Tifixa,  talking  to  hoido  nnbleman,  when  >St<?<er,  who  had  nl 
rnnsn  i'luiiiing  for  eomo  time,  happening  to  eumo  in,  went  np  t* 
shake  Canning  heartily  by  the  baud.  Canning  re««t]V(>«]  his 
KH  if  twhamcd !  I  had  this  from  Segnier,  whom  gtoer  toU. 
This  was  heartless  of  Canning. 

It  in  a.  miflfortune  for  the  art  of  any  conntry,  at  least  iat  lb 
living  artiflti!  in  it,  when  the  publie  taste  has  been  formtdl? 
ttio  dieting II iHhed  works  of  other  schools  executed  by  artisti  a» 
longer  in  existence  upon  earth.     To  such  a  pitch  of  excIuoH 

HMnllnll]'  mnn  of  intnMpecliTo  liabit^  an>I  Umt  Uicf  bura  ^n«d  ■  eo^ll* 
■DliJw'llniiofUiiilrottcDUiiii  to  their  will.  Nowtnn  anil  TiltMi  ue  boUi  tfpvflrf 
to  Uivtv  ■ulwIaiitiallT  uuulc  Ilia  iiUDu  uDiiiur  to  tliu  unie  iinuttun  u  to  hiN  Ib'T 
1  iut1*m)  Hi  luoh  niPMlont  mmlli :  "  Hj  alvufB  intendiiif'  nij  minil : ''  "  Rjr  >!*{■ 
I  IMnkliiK  oboui  Uunn."  Onu  thing  onl;  K«mi>  t»  bo  certain  \i  eonlDa,  U»l  wH> 
'  IDMi  nf  Ulont  »n  all,  nu>ra  cu  lou,  Ihn  uuno,  no  Ma  moo  oit  rbdIim  an  t« 
|alib.-Uu. 
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^ftfaiisiasin  is  the  admiration  carried  for  tlie  {^cdiiis  of  the 
^■ad,  that  no  work  is  believed  to  be  excellent  if  it  be  executed 
^Hs  painter  in  the  flesh. 

^■The  powers  of  Zerah  Colbum  are  certainly  miraculouH,  At 
BIX  years  of  age  hie  father  overheard  him,  in  play,  saying  what 
five  times  three  were,  and  askcil  him,  as  a  joke,  what  live  times 
ninety-three  were,  when  to  his  astonishment  the  child  answered 
correctly.  He  then  ashed  him  how  many  thirteen  times  ninety- 
three  were,  and  was  instantly  told.  He  tried  the  result  on 
paper,  and  found  the  child  was  correct.  He  tells  me  he  never 
can  describe  his  feelings  at  this  moment.  It  ^aa  in  a  wild 
wood  in  America  where  he  had  encamped  to  enclose  and  clear 
some  fresh  land.  The  boy  had  been  bom  in  the  log  hut,  and 
for  such  a  child  ao  situated,  to  answer  such  questions  at  six 
years  of  age,  looked  to  him  like  supernatural  interference, 
From  this  day  his  powers  gradually  developed,  and  extraor- 
dinary ones  they  certainly  are.  It  is  an  evident  faculty  from 
nature  of  great  and  refined  power.  It  acts  like  a  natural  power. 
It  can  be  accounted  for ;  it  is  not  like  an  unintelligible  gift.  It 
is  a  natural  common  power,  which  every  one  has  in  some  degree, 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  There  is  no  saying  where  it 
will  end,  for  it  appears  to  grow  with  his  growth/ 

"  It  did  not.  bowever.  With  tho  general  ooltnrB  of  his  mind  thii  speeiiil  power  \ 
fodeil  BWBj.    Dr.  Curponter,  in  bin  'Menial  Pby»iotogy,'  asys  tbat  he  baa  been 
infonui'd  by  a  iiiend  wbo  Iiaa  a  large  field  of  obnirvntion  amung  tbe  primary 
8choola  wbere  "  mental  aritbmotic"  is  cultivated,  Uint  it  frequonlly  happens  to    _ 
him  to  find  children  whose  iHBtnii^tinn  baa  been  neglected  in  other  restKKtt,  bi  J 
posBeeia  tbia  gift  of  Dtunorical  intuition  to  inch  a  degree  aa  to  enable  them  to  fte^| 
aurpuui  older,  and  generally  well-educated,  childri^n  in  anewers  to  sritbiDetiea(^| 
quivatioDS,  tbongb  they  i<Duld  not  ei)>IaiD  Jiow  tliey  wortled  ont  tbe   remilta-.^B 
My  own  eipericnoe  Bomo  year*  aince  in  the  factor;  uchoola  showed  me,  without 
eiception,  ibe  quickest  cbilil  at  mental  aritlimclic,  tbe  one  that  beat  tlie  whole 
■chonl  in  the  qDtoknosa  and  accumcy  of  bia  or  her  replica  wan  iaTorlahly  the  mott 
bnekward  in  other  reapccU.    I  made  ninny  notca  of  such  cases  at  the  time    But 
■if  all  calculating  boys  Zerah  Colbum  seems  to  liara  beeu  the  moat  exlnturdinary. 
He  was  brought  to  London  in  ISI2,  when  he  was  a  mere  cliild,  and  among  other 
questions  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Biiilcy,  the  mntliemati'^iaQ.  he  wns  aaktd  the  squoie 
root  of  106,929.    Before  these  ligures  coul<l  be  written  down,  he  gave  the  ooirtct 
answer,  337.    He  was  then  re<iuiri»l  to  give  the  cube  root  of  £68,336.125.    Be 
replied  promptly.  t!15,    Ou  being  HHked  Row  many  minutea  there  were  in  forty- 
eight  yean,  before  the  question  ooulil  bo  written  out,  bo  said,  25,SSS,800,  and 
immediately  after  gave  tbe  oan«ct  nmnbor  of  seoo^.    At  tliii  time  he  was  only 
eizbt  years  of  age,  and  hiid  never  been  tauglil  even  tbe  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 
This  cnrious  nud  spcoisJ  power  of  number,  as  we  ace  in  Colbum  and  other  well- 
known  similar  cases,  is  not  general  ly  eapable  of  improvement  by  culture,  like 
genius.     What  divides  it  from  genius,  nr  why  it  should  not  expand  under  study 
BO  as  to  bo  able  to  explain  the  mctboda  by  which  it  works  is  not  yet  accounted 
for.     It  ia  oorioDS  that  the  gift  of  reasoning  ont  proportiona,  sueh  aa  Pascal  pes- 
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The  ftmt  puof  rf  ■  shm'm  itmtjscity  fhr  -upMny  Ji  U> 
•uJMVMlflU)^  tt>  flz  tfae  MigBia  'iC  fiulnm  a|Hm  iiri*—  I 

I  do  not  diisk  tint  B^hKl'.*  -  W.1111M1 '  Iu9«  ohA  ^  cfe- 
.  rtetmistie  of  a  eliHb    Th^  otr  ai>t  Coni<aiiBs.  ar  GnwiA, « 
ffawCrtoeti.    They  hns  all  cae  i^mmKl  »ir  nf  'irmlmrM    Thr 
Afhibit  tb«  nonbinad  pcoBth  of  inGar^  as  iraoMK.    f^  bi 
tnuleP,  grade,  tad  iwee^  idcIum-H  bi  Idvr.    Tfcwy  teivvte  I 
we  all  KTStpathiM  witl^  beeniwt  UiKtr  ({oallttaa  an  A^^  j 
make  wM&en  deli^rtflil;  bat  jet  hu  oevf-r  lii^^rngmAMlhM 
iw  iMtnm  diatiag^Didiea  tbea.    Thifr  an>  nntiun^  bqt  gfri^  I 
tMMlef,  am  flWeet>    They  an  nut  daring  or  TttnonaL     Tb^^    i 
AWfftr  &MHnatiag  jilta  or  l.ivfly   iDtn^w>n,   onw  ^  te> 
perloiM  beanty  ^  opening  ydntl).  '>t  tiie  jelowtn^  ]b«I1o«mb«(  ' 
nmtnrlty.    Thfty  h»Tft  geneml  '{luiHtk-^,  but  noc   p—^^'.^if    ' 
riintinntiTi  mnrki  of  character. 

Wlcn  [  WRM  nt  Kontttinnblrwi,  in  1814,  the  Fiendi  o&en 
would  niiiK  ft  vt^rwt  (»f  thnir  own  to  their  national  anthras:— 

"  VJTO  fiuonapftrte ! 
Vivf!  Ml  Knnd  conqn^nnt  [ 
Cn  rlinhlfi  lie  Bnnnaparte 
A  hkm  plnx  dn  tulent 
fjiln  Totni  Ilnnri  Qnatre 
VX  tuiiN  WW  (IcNcenduitB.* 

WImt.  fill'  Doliility  linvo  io  thoJr  power  to  enjoy  in  ihi) 
world  t  Itiit  with  It  nit  tlioy  <lo  not  seem  happy.  Thev  nevrr 
wt'tii  to  nOixli  Mini,  whii-li  wn  feel  pxijiiUitely.  They  want  tl-; 
MitMiiliia  of  nctinii,  Tlu'ir  mindH  preying  on  themselvej).  ukI 
tlii'v  ill  Ki'tii-rnl  not  n<iii(trlctibly  well  furnished,  seek  refuge  in 
tiovi'liy.  Iiiit  tliBt  iiloiip.  from  its)  nature,  not  eicitiug  hope,  ct 
friir.  or  mlliiixiiiNm,  thr  t-oinnum  foi-liugs  of  facnitiea  m  aL-ti<.«. 


tPl   1...I  Ihr  Kill      - , „.,„  „,    -. 

i>r<)»i  I'f  oilTii),  nii<l  llir  hiKtii'Rl  nnlin  of  minil  arc  tlioK  vhk-li  wv  nnbk.  >■< 
rliii),«  mi.l  ti'llit4ii<ti.  of  Ihi'  k'mIivI  fi|«iiai>4i.— Ku. 
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ihey  become  weary  of  that  for  which  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  principle  and  honour  to  pursue.* 

What  is  life,  but  the  choice  of  that  good  which  contains  the 
least  of  eyil. 

« 

The  other  night  I  was  at  a  conversazione,  and  while  there  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the « *  *  *  Eeview '  came  in  drunk.  He 
walked  into  the  room  and  out  again.  I  walked  after  him  and 
caught  him  on  the  stairs.    "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  do 

hope  you  will  get  on,  paint  their  faces.    Good  night, 

God  bless  you ! "  and  away  he  reeled. 

Lord  Londonderry  quarrelled  with  Lady  Londonderry,  and, 
said  he,  "  My  lady  I  have  not  stamina  enough  for  you,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  too,  and  the  House  of  Commons  I  cannot 


ij 


neglect. 

I  remember  once,  on  a  cold  May  day,  meeting  Lady  London- 
derry in  St.  James's  Street.  Hamilton  said  I  was  ready  to 
show  her  the  Elgin  Marbles.  "  Not  now,  Mr.  Haydon,"  was 
her  reply.  "  It  is  too  cold  for  marble :  when  the  weather  is 
warmer."    So  much  for  Miladi's  love  for  the  arts. 

^  It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  nobility  sufTer  from  ennui  more  than  other 
classes  with  similar  leisure  and  similar  want  of  a  cultivated  understanding.  It 
is  their  high  rank  and  station,  and  the  mag:nificence  of  their  ample  means  which 
makes  the  contrast  so  striking.  When  Prosper  Merim^  says,  on  his  visit  to 
Tuymouth  Castle,  that  **  everything — Marquis  and  Bisons — had  the  air  of  being 
bored, **  he  is  only  saying  what  he  might  as  justly  have  »ud  of  less  ma^ificent 
establishments.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  country  had  a  neighbour  on  each  side  of 
him ;  one  destroyed  himself  because  he  had  no  money ;  and  the  other,  because  ho 
had  so  much  he  did  not  know  how  to  employ  it.  The  explanation  lav  in  want  of 
mental  resource.  The  neglect  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  truly  good  edu- 
cation^and  teach  them  habits  of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  involves  serious  conse- 
quences. The  great  misfortune  is  that,  young  men  of  rank  and  means  rarely  realise 
the  best  fruits  of  the  education  placeii  at  their  dispobal.  Many  of  them  issue 
out  to  their  respective  duties  in  life  very  little  to  be  distinguished,  intellectually, 
ftY>m  the  noble  savage.  His  sole  ambition  is  hunting  and  the  pursuit  of  game. 
So  is  theirs.  If  he  fail  to  obtain  this,  he  falls  back  upon  the  **  strong  waters '' 
of  the  white  niun,  gambles,  drinks,  and  dies.  The  young  noble  under  similar 
circumstances  too  often  falls  back  on  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  gambles, 
drinks,  and  dies.  What  is  there  to  choose  between  them  ?  The  whole  question 
is  want  of  mental  resource.  **  Ignorance  to  a  rich  man,"  says  Johnson,  ''  is  like 
fat  to  a  sick  sheep,  it  only  serves  to  bring  the  rooks  about  him."  If  it  did  only 
that  in  the  case  of  the  nobility,  we  might  well  aflford  to  let  it  pass.  But  the 
example  of  the  nobility  is  an  authority  to  the  people,  and  this  adds  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence  which  sends  their  children  out  into  a  life  of  too  much  leisure  without 
habits  of  mental  discipline,  without  the  ballast  of  a  well-instructed  mind. — £d. 
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I  saw  Kean's  'Hamlet'  last  night  (28th  Oct  1814),  i  _ 
totally  disagree  tui  Ui  its  being  his  worst  part-     The  fnct  is  4 
are  ruined  by  the  ranting  hubits  of  the  stage.     We  are  h 
BO  used  to  noise,  declamation,  and  fury  Uiat  was  oatore  ben 
before  lis  she  would  appear  tame  and  insipid.     Thoy  roiD[ill 
that  Kean  is  insipid  in  the  soliloquies,  absurd.     ^VLat  is  f 
impression  from  hiH  whole  acting?   Is  it  not  of  a  beart-Affliol 
youth  who  silently  wanders  for  hours  in  the  lobby  in  cf 
desolation  ?    At  these  times  in  nature  euch  a  man  so  afflio^ 
would  soliloquise,  and  how  would  he  do  it  ?  Would  he  nuit,M 
stamp,  and  thunder  ?     Oh   no.     Bo  would  reason  quietly,  I 
would  weep  at  his  father's  name,  and,  in  half-snppreased  fflghii  and 
bursting  agony,  lament  hia  mother's  second  marriage.     This  '\* 
the  system  of  Kean,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  one  ■W 
feels  the  heats  of  passion  eo  quickly  shoidd  not  feel  as  JBirtJt 
the  parts  of  secret  soliloquy.     To  me  his  whole  conception  wi 
execution  of '  Hamlet '  is  perfect.   You  see  him  wander  silcnlli 
about,  weary,  in  grief^  diagaated.     If  he  speaks  it  is  not  to  tli' 
audience,  if  he  shows  feeling  it  is  not  for  applause.     He  sprob 
because  he  feels  compelled  to  utter  his  sensations  by  Uki-' 
excess,  he  weeps  because  his  faculties  can  no  longer  reta'n 
themselves,  and  the  longer  Kean  acts  the  more  will  he  bri^.: 
the   world   to  his  principles.     The   time  is  not   far  disUn: 
when  his  purity,  his  tnith,  his  energy,  will  triumph  ofet  tU 
opposition. 

It  is  always  a  disadvantage,  I  think,  to  choose  a  subj^i 
for  an  epic  poem  so  far  within  the  range  of  history  that  ii  ■ 
known  events  occurred,  and  conclusions  were  brought  abui:' 
without  the  apparent  interference  of  supernatural  agency,  b 
such  subjects  the  ground  is  not  prepared  by  habitual  ateocu- 
tions,  the  supernatural  agents  are  intruders,  and  it  is  an  effoi 
of  the  mind  to  reconcile  their  introduction. 

The  oDchanters  of  Arioato,  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  lii' 
angels  of  Milton  are  a  part  of  the  belief  of  the  period  to  wbii-" 
the  powers  refer,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  machioeiy  <■< 
Tasso  or  Camoens. 


"Ne  parlez  pas  dea  hommes,"  said  Davonst  on  the  Uok>^* 
retreat  to  a  general  making  his  returas,  "  A'«  parlez  pat  -i" 
bomviea,  oomirien  de  cJievause  avest^ous  perdu*  ?"     This  is  warl 
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Some  one  remarked  at  dinner  the  other  night  that  aay 
x)tild  become  "a  general  in  a  month."  What  absordityl 
bneider  the  qualities  reqnisit«,  an  energetic  dcciaion,  the 
Knit  of  an  inetant  and  liuninotis  conceptioD,  a  power  of 
Belding  his  materiaU  at  a  moment  to  complete  his  own 
,  or  to  fmstrate  that  of  his  adversary,  a  cool  spirit  not 
bunted  by  any  diiBcnlties,  an  uoceasing  activity,  and  great 
If-commanil,  are  the  qnalities  attainable  without  nature's  aid! 
*"iat  nonsense!* 

j  This  (here  follows  a  slight  pen  sketeh  of  a  yonng  man)  is 
pe  head  of  a  young  man  ttith  just  manner  enough,  just  wnse 
,  just   music  enough,  just  verse  enough,  just  figure 

lougb,  jiist  impudence  enough,  to  seduce  a  thoughtless,  an- 

jepecting  sweet  girl,  and  then — desert  her. 

I  ^\'hen  a  man  finishes  so  highly  as  to  lose  all  appearance  of 
Hich,  he  gets  entirely  rid  of  all  association  of  idea,  because  a 
mch  is  the  result  of  an  impression  on  the  mind  rapidly 
[pressed  by  the  hand.  Kubens  ranks  high  because  bis  worlM 
e  all  thought,  not  refined  or  elaborate,  but  thought  of  some 
t  or  other.  Nothing  laboured,  his  thoughts  are  expressed 
b  they  arrived  without  hesitation.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
telight  his  works  give. 

Beware  of  the  beginnings  of  vice.  Do  not  delude  yourself 
Hth  the  belief  that  it  can  be  argued  against  in  the  presence 
'.  the  exciting  cause.  Nothing  but  aetual  fiight  can  save 
nn.  Beware  also  of  idleness,  which  leaves  you  at  the  mercy 
[  appetite :  employment,  employment,  employment,  and  you 
t  be  safe! 

However  the  vicious  may  laugh  at  religion  as  if  in  defiance, 
K>w  they  shrink  at  the  fear  of  detection  I 

I  Which  are  most  pleasurable,  the  fears  that  religion  excites, 
"a  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  or  the  fears  of  vice,  tliat  is  the 
r  of  being  found  out  ? 

"Thero  BK  two  Eabjecb,"  uid  NapoltMin.  "  Dpnn  whii^h  eTerfbody  thialiB 
,_jielf  pompetent  to  toJk.  pnlitic«  anii  Ihc  art  of  war,  but  th'j  arp  iliOloiJt ;  Ihe 
%  c>r  war  psKicuIoiIy."  The  Emperor  might  bavo  Bafi'tf  added  a  tliird,  vit. 
dicine. — Ed, 
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Xo  man  is  more  contemptible  than  "  the  man  of  the  tnwn," 
and  no  character  more  despicable  than  &  man  of  intrigue. 

I  have  more  respect  for  a  Messalina  who  Aoes  not  lUsg^iitt 
her  vice,  than  for  a  Ticious  woman  who  ices  uver  her  cwmiplioii 
with  a  snowy  reaerye. 


Beware  of  those  women  whose  propensity  and  delight  is  to 
I  correct  the  errors  rather  than  love  the  good  qualities  a  mu 
I  may  possess.     A  pretty  life  would  he  lead  who  marries  Buch  i 


"  lleligion  and  morality,"  says  Shelley,  "  as  they  now  itaiid 
compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  Ben,-itude."  Thii  it 
untrue ;  as  they  really  and  essentially  are,  they  compoee  a  cod* 
of  tranquillity,  freedom,  and  elevation  of  soul. 

There  are  many  feelings  that  to  conquer  which  the  wodl 
has  agreed  to  be  right;  but  there  are  many  also  that  the 
vicious  and  vain  think  ought  to  be  subdued  which  the  tnoal 
and  the    wise   prefer  to  see    indulged,    cherished,    twd  tk* 

pended  on. 

How  many  plausible  arguments  from  personal  selGshi)^ 
might  not  have  been  put  forth  to  save  Moscow  ^m  It* 
flames?  "We  have  wives  and  children;"  "We  have  hap^ 
homes;"  "  Why  bum  all  foran  abstract  principle?"  "CanwcBit 
Uveas  well  under  Napoi  eon  as  under  Alexander?"  "MTiybnn 
a  whole  city  merely  as  evidence  of  non-submission  ?"  KigU 
not  the  Bussians  have  said  this?  But  they  nobly  jirefemJ 
the  great  principle  of  freedom  to  securing  their  oomfnrt  hj 
submission,  and  burned  their  city  to  the  groimd.t 

It  18  highly  convenient  to  believe  in  the  infinite  men; 
of  God  when  you  feel  the  need  of  mercy,  but  romemb(!ral» 
Uia  infinite  justice. 

•  "  PloB  on  jaRe,  iiioinB  on  aimp  "  (Bullae),— Ed. 

t  Count  HoHliiprhin  U  ri'poitod  lu  have  wid  diitinctl;  tlisl.  ^Umi^  b  M 

fin  to  his  own  villa  uu  leHtiag  it,  hr  gavu  no  orders  fi>r  buminE  Uu  d^.    It  ^ 

'       *     '       '      '  ""  orld  that  MM  la  «• 


titn  bj  plunderefi.    Tlwre  in  only  one  oation  ir 
■bitiBOt  ides,  Mid  she  ii  not  olwaji  ttbore  •  lubatwitiBl  n 


Xiet  eyerr  artist  remember  l3bsi  tS  be  fmctm^ed  cioie  Tf^nj.  tln^ 
effect  of  his  soceesa?  viU  iskdncte  |ieicijille  1iC»  discicnrer  ziciBHexjfctiezjt 
beanties  in  his  next  pift^ipe  •dunx^  ijtf:  |iircipfifi§::  uzid  ilmi  if  be 
fed],  it  will  nrge  them  t«c*  <3ifiicicrre!r  izodtigmiuT  •eorunL  In  ihe  cvie 
case  let  him  not  be  flatlieiPEid  to  imlKnuiided  inc-t^ie.  zicir  in  ti>e 
other  be  redoced  to  helpk^ss  de«^icvideaijinr.  Exiolota^cvi  t.o  the 
public  generallr  prores  tbe  lEjblllikqr  -cid'  botiiL  ftzid  ^]  iben 
shrink  from  their  former  <»ji3Zik'iD!ifi.  Let  a  ieuizi  ocmi&de  izi  hi<: 
own  strength,  with  a  waiy  circ^oixtf^ieirtkni. 

Campbell,  the  poet,  told  me  <aM!ie  tlmt  be  z^erer  ilejii  hit 
two  hours  in  the  night,  and  was  aHwkvs  stupid  in  the  daj  in 
consequence. 

Fnseli  said  to  me  onoe  that  peofle  geneimllj  went  to 
church  in  proporti<m  to  their  profligacr.  I  had  it  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue  to  teU  him  that  I  wondered  he  did  not  go 
every  day. 

I  do  not  recoUect  feeling  greater  joy  than  when  I  heard 
of  Broke's  capture  of  the  '  Chesapeake.**  I  thanked  God  with 
all  my  heart  When  oar  'Gnerriere'  was  captured  by  the 
Americans  it  affected  me  deeply;  I  dwelt  on  it  in  sullen 
disgust.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  grossly  insulted^  The  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  and  their  detestation  of  Uacres  for  not 
sinking  with  his  colours  flying,  was  profound  throughout  the 
kingdom;  it  affected  all  deeply.  I  had  recollected  from 
infancy  seeing  so  many  captured  French  frigates  coming  into 
Plymouth  Harbour,  and  running  along  the  sea  shore  cheering 
till  I  was  inaudible,  that  the  capture  of  one  of  our  frigates  cut 
me  acutely  to  the  heart 

As  I  looked  over  the  different  animals  at  Pidcock's  one  day, 
all  were  so  different  in  character,  so  decidedly  divided  by  im- 
passable bounds,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  are  not  men 
equally  and  distinctly  separated  and  confined  by  natural 
powers  or  natural  deficiencies  ?    Surely  they  are. 

There  must  be  more  malice  than  love  in  the  hearts  of  all 
wits. 

*  Ut  Jnne,  1813. 
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When  you  get  a  favour  from  a  lung  make  s  poiot  of  senf 
teUing  who  was  the  mstnunejit — never  to  yyiir  deamt 
friend. 

Men  who  have  reached  and  passed  forty-five,  have  a  lud> 
as  if  wailing  for  the  secxet  of  the  other  world,  iind  w  if 
they  were  perfectly  Bure  of  having  found  oat  the  secret  of 
this. 

What  an  extraordinary  desire  there  Sb  to  find  out  faulti  ii 
adversity,  and  virtuee  in  euccess.  It  arises  all  from  one  onw 
— the  vanity  of  being  thought  foreseeing. 

The  great  weakness  of  life  is  a  dis{>osition  to  give  propT* 
of  sagacity  ;  and  the  leading  vice,  a  hatred  of  superiority. 

There  is  not  a  more  pitiable  object  than  an  old  man  vho>> 
faculties  are  just  sinking  into  imbecility,  but  whose  paaaiix:.' 
get  more  intense  as  his  powers  of  gratification  fail. 

Always  appear  thankful  for  just  praise,  for,  although  ii 
is  no  more  than  you  deserve,  is  there  no  merit  dai>  k' 
those  who  acknowledge  your  deserts  ?  How  many  get  tlKtt 
deserts? 

Nothing  is  difficult ;  it  is  only  we  who  are  indolent. 

The  obstruction  and  ignorance  of  English  connoiMeon  ia 
high  art  is  a  matter  of  ridicule  on  the  Continent ;  and  wvU  ii 
may  be  i  No  other  professions  are  cursed  «itb  "  oomunaBosn ' 
but  poetry  and  painting.  Poor  poets  I  poor  painters !  irork  u 
you  may,  you  are  the  only  professors  who  are  not  Bappoecd  ta 
know  more  of  your  own  profession  than  those  who  fill  tlnw 
vacant  days  with  wandering  gabble  or  casual  glance. 

After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  my  eer^-ant,  who  waa  an  i ' 
Peninsular  man,  brought  several  of  the  wounded  to  my  iwhi;- 
on  their  arrival  in  London.  Wilkie  was  with  me,  Tbetl- 
scription  of  the  men  was  simple,  characteristic,  and  poeti»l- 
They  said,  when  the  lafe-Guarda  and  Cuinuaers  met  it  ■!■< 
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e  the  ringing  of  ten  Uionsud  ^'■'^■■■'W  aarilfl.''    One 

1  knew  my  models,  SIuiv  aad  Ikkin.     He  flaw  Dftkin, 

paounted,  fighting  with  two  Cnifiiarirn,  abo  dinnoiiDted. 

i  divided    both    their  he*dd   vitli    eati   fre    and   sx. 

r  £haw  Ggbting  with  two  OntMnos  at  a  time ; 

,  he  said,  alttays  "cleared  his  pMngc."     He  saw  him 

I  eagle  but  lose  it  afterwatde,  as  wben  my  nan  got  an 

)  all  the  others  near  him,  oo  both  Mm,  left  off  fighting 

t  on  him  who  had  the  eagle.    Aftemrdi^  when  lying 

tuded  in  the  yard  at  L«  Haye-Saiste,  be  heard  some  one 

ig,  and,  taming  roond,  saw  Shaw,  who  caid,  **  I  am 

;  my  side  is  torn  off  by  a  sfaeU."     Corpoial  Webster,  of 

1  Life-Guords,  saw  Shaw  give  hia  first  cnt;  a  Ciuraseier 

!  point  at  liirn,  tShaw  parried  the  thmst,  and  before  the 

Urassier  recovered  Shaw  cot  him  right  thmngh  hia  brass 

~  met  to  the  chin, "  and  bis  Eace  fell  off  him  like  a  bit  of 

Another  model  of  mine,  one  of  the  wounded  men— 

tdgBon — the  fincet  man  of  all,  a  perfect  Achilles,  chargL-d  up 

i  French  baggage.     The  first  man  who  stopped  him,  he 

^,  was  an  Irishman  in  the  French  service,     tie  dashed  at 

IgBon,  saying,  " yoa,  I'll  stop  your  crowing."     Hodg- 

'  1  he  felt  frightened,  as  he  had  never  fought  anyl)ody 

1  swords.     The  first  cnt  he  gave  was  on  the  cuirass,  whicli 

idgson  thought  was  silver-lace — the  shock  nearly  broke  his 

Watching  the  Ciiirassier,  however,  he  found  he  could 

his  own   horse  quicker ;  bo,  dropping   the   reins,   and 

aiding  his  horse  with  his  knees,  aa  the   Cuirassier  at  last 

a  point,  Hodgson  cut  his  sword-hand  off,  and  then  dasliing 

I  point  of  bis  sword  into  the  man's  throat,  turned  it  round 

1  round.     " me,  Sir,"  he  added,  "  now  I  had  found  out 

I  way,  I   soon  gave  it  them."     As  he  rode  back,  a  French 

^ment  opened  and  let  him  pass  at  full  gallop,  then  closed 

fired  a  volley,  but  never  hit  him  or  his  horse.     Then  a 

loanted  French  officer  attacked  him ;  Hodgson  cut  his  horse 

;  nape,  and  as  it  fell  the  ofBcer's  helmet  rolled  off,  and 

tdgson  saw  a  bald  head  and  grey  hairs ;  the  officer  lagged 

:  mercy,  but  at  that  instant  a  troop  of  Lancers  were  coming 

L  full  gallop,  so  Hodgson  clove  his  bead  in  two  at  a  blow 

1  escaped.     He  said  (he  recollection  of  the  old  man's  white 

I  pained  him  often.     Before  he  got  bock  to  the  British 

tea  a  Lancer  officer  chargod   him  and,  missing  liis  tlirust, 
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came  right  on  to  Hodgson  aiifl  his  liiirne.  TTc<dg80ti  got  cl-'u" 
and  cut  the  man's  head  off  at  the  neek  ut  one  blow.  Th#  V*! 
bobhed  on  to  his  bavresat-k,  where  he  kept  the  blfXMly  Bl»it. 
Wilkie  and  I  kept  the  poor  fellows  long  and  late,  and  renxrdfl 
them  well.  My  man,  Sainmons,  eeemed  aatoimded  th&l  Ok 
Battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  won  and  ho  not  present. 

The  author  of  'Na*nia  Britannica,'  the  Rev.  —  Doncl- 
was  one  of  the  most  singular  characters.  In  the  autiuut 
1815,  when  1  was  down  at  Brighton,  Donglas  was  theje  wit 
Prince  Hoare,  and  I  invited  Wilkie  down  to  meiel  th'-^-- 
Wilkie  was  delighted  with  Douglas,  he  reminded  him  of  tli' 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Douglas  was  an  antitjuaiy  ;  and  i  • 
theory  was,  that  in  the  early  period  of  um  burials  brass  onl;. 
and  not  iron,  was  in  use.  He  excited  our  curiosity  so  mo- 
that  Wilkie  and  I,  and  Prince  Hoare,  plagued  him  nni.i 
he  got  leave  to  open  the  great  barrow  on  the  hill  close  to  iL' 
Church.  The  10th  Hussars  were  then  at  Brighton,  an-l  ! 
got  permission  from  the  colonel  for  some  of  the  men  ■ 
dig  for  U8 ;  and  early  in  tho  morning  we  set  in  to  work,  AUi ' 
noon  we  came  to  an  um  of  unbaked  clay,  graoofnl  in  fjf^ 
and  ornamented  like  a  British  shield.  "There's  intn,"  mwI  1 
"  1  hope  not,"  thundered  Douglas ;  lurkily  for  hi^  ihTOnt  n 
was  not  iron.  He  was  so  nervous,  he  broke  tho  urn,  anil  col 
tumbled  the  burned  bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  By  thi«  tinw 
the  cockneys  hod  flocked  up  the  hill,  and,  crowding  rwO"! 
began  to  pilfer  the  biines.  I  Ixiught  a  nmfliu  basket  of  *  b 
put  in  the  um,  and  put  it  under  Hoare 's  care.  Douglas,  r- 
his  antiquarian  theory  was  safe,  jumped  into  the  grsre,  t 
addressed  the  people  on  the  Kichedneas  of  disivrirhiff  the  oAei  '>j 
the  dead!  Wilkie  was  in  ecstasies,  and  kept  saj-ing,  "  Df»r. 
dear,  just  look  at  him  I"  The  effect  of  his  large  sack  of  a  hodj, 
his  small  head,  white  hair,  and  reverend  look,  his  Kpwt*d» 
low  down  on  his  nose,  and  hia  severe  expression  as  he  oycd  ih* 
mob  over  them,  wa^  indescribable.  After  a  long  hanuguo,  W 
persuaded  the  cockneys  ia  stand  back,  and  ordered  tbu  hnwan 
to  cover  up  the  bones  with  respect. 

One  day  he  had  lost  a  black  horse  out  of  his  orchard.  1 
Baid,  "But  why  don't  you  go  to  a  magistrate?"*  "Ah,  nj 
dear  friend,"  bo  replied,  "  perhaps  God  Almighty  thtob  1 
have  had  him  long  enough." 
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Prince  Hoaie  told  mo  an  amuamg  anecdote  illuFtiatiTe  of 
I  passion  for  urns.  He  and  Douglas  wen^  conversing  about 
Paul  preacliing  at  Athens.  "  I  wonder,"  said  Douglas, 
who  that  1  'amaris  was  ? "  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  Honre. 
Ah,"  said  Oongios,  with  perfect  gravity,  "  1  wish  we  eould 
i  her  urn  ! 

f  The  characters  in  the  Greek  tragedies  have  an  air  of  being 
B  organs  of  the  aggregate  notions  of  the  writers'  experience 
t  human  nature,  rather   than  beings  through  which  nature 
*elf  speaks  according  to  their  particular  habits  or  capacities, 
■edea,  Clytemnestra,  and  Prometheus,  are  esccptions.     They 
B  all  moral,  and  talk  the  same  routine  of  doctrine  about  the 
(ds,  and  wise  men,  and  virtue  and  rioe,  which  does  not  seem 
I  Bnit  their  feelings,  or  tfl  be  the  result  of  their  own  ei- 
■X,  but  as  if  they  were  uttering  what  they  knew  to  be 
coper,  as  children  repeat '  Enfield's  Speaker.' 

1 1  have  a  confused  notion  in  my  head  of  painting  a  series 
I  moral  subjects  to  enforce  the  duties  of  man.     Thus — 

I  The  evil  effects  of  anger — Alexander  killing  Clitua. 
I  The  misery  of  voluptuoiisnesa — The  death  of  Antony. 
I  l>uty  in  danger — "  Ca;sarem  vehis,  quid  times  T' 
I  Duty  in  success— Washington  resigning  the  Presidency. 
[  Duty  to  your  neighbour — ^The  Good  Samaritan,  &c.  &c 

It  is  extraordinary  how  every  principle  becomes  depraved 
iBd  tainted,  what  selfishness,  what  brutality,  ingratitude,  and 
Msness  take  possession  of  a  man,  and  what  wit,  hypocrisy, 
.  vicious  keenness  of  intellect  seize  on  a  woman  when  the 
Bicit  and  forbidden  is  auifered  to  range  unrestrained  in  the 
a  of  either. 

TTo  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  best  Society  in  London,T" 
Paris,  or  Vienna,  all  other  society  is  low  and  vulgar.  There  is  , 
siothing  like  the  state  of  the  best  society  in  high  life.  How  ! 
generously  they  disagree,  how  gracefully  the  one  helps  the  I 
«~jther  he  defeats  in  argument,  what  modest  diffidence  in  man-  ! 
»aer,  what  deference  to  superitrs,  what  delic«!y,  what  gaiety.  I 
Xi^Lat  sym[iathies,  what  curious  self-possession!  Where  is  the' 
1  VOL.  II.  T 
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Ife  flftOil  Totoptoonf  tMtof  m  TeOed  vitk  deiiacy  ?  Wkoe 
mewmaok  m  indolged  vitlMiat  gto&mBm,ar  sea  00  Wltiwi 
withoot  dfectolioa  ?  Where  are  the  ■■w<it  afcelinM  m 
enhiTsleii,  and  die  teadereil  aomowt  00  litjeieli  aooAed? 
Bnt  thai  tliere  is  WDieliiiiig  appillBg  to  be  aid  OK  1^ 
aide  I  do  not  denj. 

Haw  Earner  niaea  joa  Ij  degreea  to  the  ter  off  haltlel 
When  the  Gieeka  fiat  prepare  £or  figfatiii^theT  eat  aad  refroA 
themaelTea,  fidl  into  nnks  dean  and  inriggnted,  and  heaiaiag 
with  the  ooc4  effidgenoe  of  the  moniing  son.    Ther  naeetv  thej 
fight,  and  in  the  war  and  dash  of  battle  thej  kill  emA  other 
till  midday  arriTca.    Aa  the  aim  readicB  the  mptidiaii  aD  ii 
oonfmrion,  roaring,  clafihing,  and  heat;   the  hotata  panting 
whitened  by  dost;  the  heroes  fainting, exhanated  bj  alangfatA 
Milton  has,  periiapa,  a  more  elerated  gloomT  aablimitj,  tkit 
belongs  to  Hell  and  Chaos,  bot  no  man  eqnals  Homer  aid 
Shakespeare  in  that  inspired  spirit,  that  racinesa  of  natus 
which  animates  and  distingiii.sbes  eTerrthing  they  describe 
In  Milton,  his  mi^rhty  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  seem  to  dm* 
thoir  flaming  gwonlfS,  or  crash  their  r*junde<l  shield*,  as  if  thiv 
shono  throujrh  a  darkone<l  obscuritv,  re<l.  solemn,  and  t^Tribk 
intemipte^l  only  by  grr/ans  of  desi>air  c»r  qniTering:  si;:hs  vi 
anguish,  or  the  falling  echoes  of  the  fiery  surjre   l>ell»'wiii? 
through  "a  vast  and  lx>undles3  deep."     I  never  read  Honirr 
without  longing  to  nin  somebrnly  through  for  a  wec-k  afu> 
wards.     I  remenilx;r  once  darting   up  antl  seizing  a   jiole:  I 
dashf;<l  it  throujrli  a  studv  of  Wilson,  the  negro,  savins:  to  mv- 
wjlf,  "  Bite  the  earth,  you  Kopv0ai6Xo<;  dog  !"• 

(ienius  in  poverty  is  never  feared,  becainio  Xatnre,  tb'Cjrb 
lilx.'ral  in  her  gifts  in  one  instance,  is  forgetful  in  anothtr. 

*  I  can  quitif  hfliovc  it    TliiB  habit  of  animatinpr  his  mind  bcfon*  puntiif 
hy  n^adiiig  liin  favoiirito  aathnrs,  Ii(»ntc*r  or  Dante,  ii  jiut  what  Cic«ro,  ~ 
Gruyt  Corneillo,  Milt^m,  all  did,  and  the  great  orator*  still  do— 

**  Mn^^Dam  mihi  meat  em,  animmnque 
I^eiius  iuh{)irct  VateH." 

Vinn]H'y  i\u'  Cirt-at  n«v(;r  iindeitook  any  considerable  en tcrprist>  without  inipi^if 
liiri  gimiutf  by  Imvin;;  n.iid  to  him  the  oliaracttT  of  Aihillt-a  in  tl.4>  tiM  I>b^ 
Ikitinuet  unixi  U)  rotini  for  days  to  study  Uoiuer  before  oouponing  a  fuoeiml 
>  Ed. 
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t  genins  in  affluence  alarms  the  amour-prnpre  of  those  whom 
S'atUTR  has  mnde  rich,  and  yet  made  foolish.  They  cjinnot 
jear  a  man  to  rise,  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind,  to  tliat 
pitch  of  independence  which  they  have  inherited  because  they 
»ere  bora,  and  not  because  they  deserved  it.  Henc«  the 
preaching  that  "wont"  is  requisite  to  stimulate  talent ;  that 
'  competence  "  only  is  neceesary ;  that  Milton  got  but  10?.  for 
'  Paradiao  Lost.'  This  might  be  impartial  and  candid  for  the 
poor  man  of  genius  to  say,  the  man  who  is  to  be  paid,  but  for 
tho  rich,  and  ignorant,  and  foolish,  it  is  cant.  Clear  your  mind 
of  cant! 

The  most  painful  ago  is  that  between  youth  and  maturity, 
when  with  all  your  boyish  feelings  you  have  not  sufficient  cha- 
racter of  manhood  to  indulge  in  them  without  losing  the  little 
reputation  which  your  dawning  beard  begins  to  give.  \Vhen 
snce  a  man  any  nonsense  is  excused.  Thus  it  is  with  reputa- 
tion of  every  kind  when  once  established ;  your  freaks  are 
oxcused  as  proofs  of  amiableness,  which  before  would  have  been 
censured  as  marks  of  imbecility. 

I  was  at  the  Wellington  ieto  last  night  (21st  July,  1S13). 
It  was  a  grand  sight.  Under  the  bust  of  Weliiugtiin  stood 
a  British  grenadier  with  the  flag  of  the  100th  ERgiment, 
2iid  Battalion,  and  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdau.  I  felt 
peculiarly  interested  at  the  sight.  The  assot^iations  were 
pathetically  grond,  and  retrieved  the  character  of  the  British 
army.  The  perseverance  nf  Lord  Wellington  against  the 
jneers,  the  contempt,  the  forebodings  of  tho  Opposition,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  llinistry,  met  here  with  its  rich  and 
Jeserved  reward.  The  iete  was  in  every  respect  a  great  auc- 
5C88.  The  rich  dresses  of  the  visitorfi,  the  variety  of  character ; 
lere  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  there  the  Duko  of  Sussex  in  a 
lighland  dress ;  then  the  Foreign  Ministers,  gorgeous  in  orders 
aid  brilliant  uniforms ;  then  groups  of  beautiful  women  in 
'ull  evening  dress,  and  the  brilliant  hussars  with  their  golden 
asseU  and  warlike  heads,  all  helped  to  give  an  air  of  chivalrous 
■ncbantment  to  the  scene.* 

•  ■'  The  neglect  of  the  Ministry."  This  ohdKte  ia  oertaiolj  well  foundn). 
'SitTB  is  Ditliing  eo  (litiuble  in  the  Hiatnr;  nf  En^-lanil,  daring  UiLt  is?ntury.  im 
Be  mucrable  uqiiitbtilea.  iu  ISIO-ll.  over  (lie  pnni  oM  mad  King,  botwwn  U\u 
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I  Thelhfe»b«reiBeoof«lirtiaetTirtiie.they  ifciiyMi  ■gdJy 
<«^%ad,kBniig  prineiplM  fn  wl  fi«  i!wiiiimiIiii«.  fap  Um 
J  am  leas  kaeol;  bok  win  kao*  die  wodd  bettn. 

s  n  iPWBM  IB  CofBttmitT  is  tbe  ibwmU  9'- 
X  at  ito  FoodeK  Thos  an  bo  ■AtephTstcsi  mexo^:' 
_  i  Ae  orign  of  evil,  no  lepnaebes  abcmt  tta  exkt^n-. : 
JiapowiHe  tiaah  ahaat  tfke  perfbctibtlitT  of  the  h«««».^n  n 
Enl  ■  talcai  fiv  gnated,  tke  laaedr  »  Uid  down,  and  no  [.  r 
faetibflity  shanmta  he  paaaibfe  bat  throagfa  «  eonBeaMaiMe 
MB,  aad  a  hear^  uid  aiiHiere  npotaneeL  Christ  duxe  t: 
poor  to  show  tfae  cmptineaa  of  wnillb,  power,  ami  "♦itf^  Ei 
liiLnl  <nke  ebedc  wben  the  other  was  Btrnck,  to  bIujw  tlie  .  ■ 
annlitj  of  seasibQitT  to  insolt.  He  wadied  feet  to  ianiilRi' 
hnmilitr,  sad  died  in  agray  oa  tbe  Cnias  to  ebam  tin  mmz: 
aesB  of  nciifice  and  BabnaiasiDa. 

"A  mystery  is  a  tnith  revealed  without  explanatkMk"    I 
beaid  UcXeile  say  tfaia ;  I  thooght  it  rery  fine. 

Gnnilb  Md  Mr.  Plrmnl,   hati   VelkA)  ^  I 
^  Saoidu.  IjwA  CaMkern^  mad  tbe  Uafta^  J  1 


Be  ;«opo««d  to  Lord  Wdlugtm  ailhei  to  Mod  In 
t*MMlbrtr«Mt,acloeTCea»tolbePeniMaU>DdaDBe  bona 
PwBWi  if  h»  BhM»  to  rtMlQ.  i^rted  jnhJtAmetmtmg  hk  ■iithifKr 
ctqiptiiic  bia  mama  of  tmi^ort)  to  mire  cmeoae,  and  wiWuJ  Umi  the  laal  - 
ncob  be  nigBDily  needed.  Lnd  GmniUa  wmdwDind  tW  csfcditM  v  - 
bopilna  waalB  at  pnMic  maoe7.  Lotd  Walleder,  *•  Vania  Saaetarj.  efcw  <- 
•tl  Ihe  Minktry  inauird  npox  maintaioiiig  uad  eUaaSag  ear  bidil  •*  ■>> 
PeitiiuiilB.  BiitbeTa;«hcMljria«{giMd,«aTing,'IcBOaenrv«nnilr.  nnMi 
bql  I  utna  cu)  aerre  aadtr  Ituu  again."  Indeed,  to  aaeh  a  mb  IuhI  ^«a« 
wtne  at  the  rkae  of  ISIO,  Hut  on  the  Mb  Jannmy,  IBII.  Usd  W^UB^toa  ««« 
to  Admlnl  Beifcelej  from  Uutaxo,  "The  plot  is  Uurkening  apo*  ^  bsvfctfi 
a  dcffree  that  I  reallj  think  «e  onglit  not  to  imA  awaj  anj  ^w«  M  m 
tiaD>|nrta."     ttbeo  the  Dofce  began  to  look  behind  him   it   wm   UJ^Wf  ** 

Witli  these  facta  in  onr  poa»fwinn.  it  ia  wnnaini;  In  n«d  in  t^  •  QstM 
Beview,'  within  mi  memorr,  inch  a  rMBBgc  a>  the  folloaing :— "  a  Hi  '  -  -  ^ 
"       ■     "     '      ■   -   .  -^  W^Oun.     ■  -    ■ 


War  in   Engluul   miut  c 


I  flnil   bla  tnwd  fe  t* 


All  the  jiatrnble  merit  of  i 
*  the  niinUtePa.    No  one  dreama  o(  utlributiiiK  u>  l^vd  hitajmi  < 
to  Lmd  Bnthunt,  who  wuro  loiUmg  al  Aoih  I»  f*n>iA  lit*  jKtIf  trOft  h^  a^ 


.  uiy  (hiin-  in  the  glnriea  of  the  Peninanhi  v 
Thii*  ii  lllrtorj  wriiton  in  a  comntri  where  Party  nreiaila.  Hvwnla<r  ft^^-'   I 
wiiiilil  haic  txtsB  III  miu^li  wrani;  in  the  other  ndi;,  Inoaiili  h»  ronJit  liaw;  "*    | 
QdI  In  a  niuiitry  whom  Tutty  fctding  ia  so  (tmne.  each  al-lv  *hmM  p 
■rllolUown  nanBtlvDnrcTniito,uidbotbahanbrhcbiwn>l  np  toa.  tl»r  ~  t: 
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I  The  Freethiukers,  with  that  kind  of  fancied  infallibility  in 
femselvea  which  makes  men  so  contentinus,  persist  in  saying 
lat  Providence  cares  nothing  for  His  creatures,  and  ask  why 
s  He  not  prevent  this  or  that  ?  Becfiuso  there  would  be  no 
e  will  if  He  did.  Men  tmixi  be  left  to  the  consequences  of  their 
mduct.  He  interferes  to  alleviate,  and  whispers  to  guide  their 
Jiors,   He  has  revealed  His  will.    What  Jo  they  want  more  ? 

'.  have  talked  with  men  of  every  creed  and  sect,  Uoista, 

Atheists,  Sceptics,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  Unitarians,  Wesleyans, 

"  lotestanta,  and  Papists;  and  I  have  always  found  the  Papist 

dy  with   damnation,   and   never   wrong,   but   all   the   rest 

aiowledging  what  they  could  not  explain  candidly. 

I Milman,  in  his  'History  of  the  Jews,'  says  Moses  made 
ton  a  help  to  his  policy.  Where  is  the  evidence  ?  There 
s  no  occasion.  The  perpetual  appearance  of  the  Almighty 
I  more  effectual.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  not  sufficiently 
Hvanced  then,  were  not  fitted  to  receive  the  theory  of  the 
japectivo  jmnishments  or  rewards  of  a  future  state.  The 
Ar  of  thimder,  the  flash  uf  lightning,  the  awe  of  a  mysterious 
!e,  was  better  calculated  to  correct  and  impress  them. 

\  There  is  no  "  taste  "  in  Christianity,  that  is,  no  selection  of  the 
iBUties  of  nature.  Christianity  is  a  religion  professedly  to  give 
bpe  to  the  Wretched,  and  Comfort  to  the  Miserable.  It 
i  not  forbid  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  art,  of 
"  science.  But  to  instruct  the  educated  is  not  its 
tgect.  It  is  to  reconcile  desponding,  dying  misery,  and  to 
1  to  genius  that  there  is  a  higher  feeling  than  the 
ing  of  taste.  The  elegancies  of  life  may  soothe  and  soften, 
lit  they  afford  no  hope,  no  dependence;  faculties  are  pre- 
ir^ous ;  fortunes  may  be  ruined ;  a  dear  child  or  wife  on  whom 
1  rest  your  passionate  soul  may  sicken  Eind  die ;  but  looking 
\  the  Great,  Immortal,  Eternal  Being,  is  depending  on  what 
I  never  change,  and  what  can  always  afford  assistance  and 
iief  The  greatest  happiness  in  this  is  the  conviction  (and 
this  cjDnvietion)  of  the  immediate  interference  of 
rovidence. 

I  Cynics  are  generally  men  who  censure  the  world,  from  either 
igining  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to  their  talents,  or  to 
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and  hints  of  the  most  exquisite  anatomy.  The  sculptor  who 
knew  how  to  make  the  feet  and  ankles^  laiew  how  to  make  the 
sides. 

The  most  perfect,  indeed,  the  only  perfect  school  of  art  in 
the  world,  was  the  school  of  Phidias ;  and  it  has  long  been  a 
question  whether  or  not  the  Greek  founder  of  this  immortal 
school  was  or  was  not  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  ?  Eminent  scholars  assert,  from  passages  in 
the  Greek  poets,  that  the  Greeks  had  an  awful  respect  for  their 
dead — so  have  we — and  that  laws  existed  against  dissection. 
But  what  does  this  prove,  but  that  dissection  was  practised  ? 
No  law  is  ever  passed  to  prevent  an  evil,  that  society  has  not 
first  suflTered  from  its  exercise.  Would  it  be  any  ground  here- 
after to  doubt  dissection  among  ourselves,  because  stringent 
laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the  stealing  of  bodies,  and 
pxmishing  the  stealer  ?    Surely  not. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1814  I  dined  with  the  Academy. 
I  asked  an  Academician  whether  his  Illustrious  Forty  were  "  the 
same  "  as  ours  ?  He  replied,  "  Pour  cela,  mais  oui,  Monsieur, 
imaginez-vous  qu'il  y  a  quarante  membres,  et  chacun  a  trente- 
neuf  ennemis ! " 

June  28, 1817, 1  dined  at  Kemble's  farewell  dinner.  A  more 
complete  farce  was  never  acted.  Many,  I  dare  say,  regretted 
his  leaving  the  stage,  but  the  compliments  on  all  sides  wearied 
you.  The  Drury  Lane  actors  flattering  the  Covent  Garden 
actors,  the  Covent  Garden  actors  flattered  Drury  Lane.  Lord 
Holland  flattered  Kemble ;  Kemble  flattered  Lord  Holland. 
Then  Campbell,  the  poet,  flattered  Moore  (whom  I  knew  he 
hated),  but  Tom  Moore,  like  an  honest,  sensible  genius,  as  he 
is,  said  not  a  word,  but  drank  his  wine  and — flattered  no  one. 

the  Greek  physiciaiiB.  **  Among  the  fiixty  treatises,"  says  Mr.  Grofe,  "  in  the 
Hippocratic  coUection,  composed  by  different  authors,  there  are  mnterial  and 
dinerenoes,  sometimes  even  pfisitivo  opfiosition  both  of  doctrine  and  spirit.  Some 
of  them  are  the  work  of  practitioners  familiar  with  the  details  of  sickness  and 
bodily  injuries,  as  well  as  with  the  various  modes  of  treatment."  In  a  noti^  Mr. 
Grote  a^lds :  **  The  Hippocratic  treatiiies  afford  evidence  of  an  established  art 
with  traditions  of  tolerably  long  standing,  a  considerable  medical  literature,  and 
much  oral  debate  on  medical  subjects."  It  seems  impossible  after  this  to  believe 
that  the  most  important  preliminary  to  the  successful  practice  of  their  art  should 
have  been  n^lected. — Ed. 
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'I'his  dinner  to  Kemble,  under  the  aSectotion  of  honoming  him, 
was  in  reality  a  masked  attack  upon  Eean.  Kemble  as  4d 
actor,  and  West  as  a  painter,  have  more  claims  on  society  from 
the  honour  of  their  private  characters  than  from  the  gn^alm* 
of  their  genius.  Age,  time,  and  connections  have  fonm*! 
around  them  a  phalanx  of  friends  ;  and,  as  if  syrDptomatvc  i>i 
their  posthumous  decay,  or  from  a  dislike  that  tU«  men  d' 
whom  they  have  looked  up,  from  childhood  to  maturity,  (or  nil 
their  pictorial  or  theatrical  delights  should  be  prove<!  by  ti>' 
superior  promise  of  Huch  men  as  Kean  not  to  be  the  pva\ 
creatures  they  have  been  taught  to  believe,  they  uiiitc  to  gin- 
a  lasting  testimony  of  their  respect,  to  make  one  struggle  fi» 
the  glory  of  their  favourite,  with  a  foreboding  that  it  is  notbiD^ 
but  a  struggle  to  put  a  little  oil  into  the  socket  of  an  cspirini! 
lamp.  j\jiy  one  would  have  thought  that  the  English  Si«.i' 
took  its  origin  from  Kemble,  such  was  the  flattering  of  lli'* 
night.  Garrick  was  never  mentioned.  Yet  all  that  KemM' 
has  done  for  it  is  to  improve  the  costume.  It  was  ijiii;.'ij- 
able  to  listen,  and  hear  that  no  one  spoke  of  hia  genius.  Tl:i.- 
was  a  true  touch.  Lord  Holland  spoke  of  his  critical  cujwciiy. 
his  leaminw,  &c.,  but  not  a  word  about  his  genitiB.  The  tnilh 
is,  Kemble  is  a  regular  actor  but  not  a  great  one.  Never  dtJ 
Kemble  lose  jiossession  of  himself.  Never  did  nature  whi^ijirr 
in  his  ear  one  of  Kean's  bursts  in  'Othello,'  worth  till  Kembl-  '• 
life  and  the  lives  of  fifty  Kemhles,  if  each  had  lived  to  the  i^' 
of  Methusaleh.  Second-rate  ability  linds  it  much  easier  t 
imitate  Kemble's  droning  regularity  than  to  eu|>T  tbo  fstioii- 
impulses  of  Kean,  who  cannot  point  out  when  they  cotne.  < ' 
why.  Every  critic's  self-love  was  affected  by  the  etartlmg  •[•{u- 
rition  of  Kean  when  he  sprang  into  the  mitkt  of  them,  w: 
with  one  flash  of  his  vigorous  eye  dwindled  the  stati^Iy  nurrh 
and  solemn  heartleseness  of  the  Kemble  mockery  into  iU  tni- 
insignificance.  Every  admirer  of  Kemble  felt  liis  juilgnu':; 
impeached  ;  and,  though  all  had  long  felt  that  Kemblf  w«»  t  ' 
the  highest  model  of  excellence,  no  one  of  thent  likcl  i' 
acknowledge  that  Kean  wus,  because  Ivean  did  not  wait  to  l< 
found  out,  but  stood  forth  at  once  and  bid  others  find  him. 


Attend  to  the  sensations  of  a  thing  first  felt  If  b  •r«ci 
time  you  are  less  alive  to  its  wickeilneas,  be  lissurod  it  b  ii' ' 
that  you  are  kitter  informed  and  less  timid,  but  (hat  von  kji> 
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Breparded  tlie  warniags  of  your  heart  when  scnsitivG  from 
pocence,  ftnd  have  suffered  example  to  dull  tho  acitteness  of 
r  perceptions. 

II  doubt  whether  too  intense  a  perception  of  the  identity, 

uour,  and  Bubstiinces  of  nature  is  not  a  clog  on  the  fertility 

T  the  invention.     Titian  spent  eight  years   on  the  '  Pietro 

rtyre,'  and  seven  over  the  '  Last  Supper ; '  and  not  because 

I  was  all  that  time  thinking  over  or  varying  his  inventions, 

t  because  he  painted  every  plant  and  tree,  and  stump  and 

rub,  and  cloud  and  distance,  from  nature,  that  the  means  of 

mveying  his  ideas  might  bo  as  perfect  as  the  eoncoption. 

Pjchel   Angelo,    on   the   other    hand,   painted   the  'Capella 

rtina  '  in  twenty  months,  because  he  was  utterly  regardless 

I  truth  of  imitation,  except  in  form,  and  was  satisiied  if  tho 

Ind  could  comprehend  his  intention  by  a  hint. 


I  "When  Lord  Elgin  applied  to  Pitt  for  a  small  grant  of 
(Ouey  to  enable  him  to  make  moiddiogs  of  the  Temples  at 
ihens,  Pitt  said,  "  Anxious  as  he  felt  to  advance  the  arts, 
B  could  not  authorise  such  an  expenditure  of  public  money." 

f  few  weeks  after,  he  laid  out  300,000/.  in  catamarans  to  blow 
I  the  tlotilla  in  Boulogne !  Oh,  our  public  men,  our  publio 
ten  I  A  couple  of  tutors  of  painting  and  sculpture  at 
iford   and   Cambridge   would   send   them    into   Parliament 

kith  greater  notions  of  what  were  duo  to  the  arts  and  the 

(Ountry.* 

I  Nobody  complains  of  marriage  but  they  who,  like  Paoli, 
iBve  not  the  conjugal  virtues,"  or  tliey  who,  from  peculiarity 
I  circumstances,  have  been  its  victims.     These  are  not  unpre- 
iiced  judges.     Take  the  aggregate  of  opinion,  and  it  would  1 
B  vastly  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  marriage.     That  the  1 
bnsequences  of  the  abolition  of  marriage  would  be  rigM,  oa  1 
lielley  and   hie    followers  argue,  and    that  the   intercourse 
tetween  the  sexes  would  not  bo  promiscuous,  no  man  of  any  I 
Ige  of  mankind,  and  in  his  senses,  would  venture  to 
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Wliere  is  the  objection  to  the  existence  of  EttI  ?     In  o 
present  Etate  evil  geenis  requiaite  to  excite  and  pnxluce  f 
opposite  Tirtue.     If  there  was   no   want   there  wuiiW  be  i 
charity;   if  no  crime,    no  forgiveness   of  it;    if   ng 
no   pity,    compassion,     and   sympathy.      No    dolibt  ira  c 
imagine  a  state  where  Evil  is  not,  but  Evil  ii  in  oar  pnt 
etate,  and  shows  how  God  seems  to  produce  Good  in  i 
of  if 


I      When  will  the  pride  of  learning  blush  at  denying  whit  Ji 
cannot  comprehend  ? 

On  telling  W'ilkio  one  day  that  I  was  reading  Bomer,  b'' 
said,  with  a  strong  Scotch  twang,  "Dear,  dear,  I  hate  iw 
patience  with  I'ope's  Homer."  "  Why  ?  "  said  L  **  Beiautv,' 
eaid  he,  "  there's  jest  such  an  evident  prejudice  in  far^Mir  of 
the  Greeks ! " 

Any  one  who  for  a  moment  doubts  that  the  loineijiln  W 
Greek  sculpture,  architecture,  and  patiitiog  bad  iheir  tnigis 
from  Egypt  can  never  have  examined  the  works  of  that 
cuuutry.  The  painting  of  the  walls  of  the  Greek  ii&Im.'c*  is 
fresco,  the  orders  of  their  architecture,  the  principles  of  Uitii 
temples,  are  evidently  derived  from  Egypt.  The  Btorf  of  OftUi- 
mochus  aud  the  acanthus  are  inventions. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  '  Fiiimj  d 
Greek  Architecture,'  should  bring  forth  as  argumesta  s 
the  '  Iliad'  being  the  production  of  one  man,  such  Docta  as  tl 
writing  was  only  known  on  stone,  leather,  or  wood ; 
the  rbupsodists,  like  the  ancient  bard^,  were  used  to  i 
dificrcnt  portions  of  the  '  Iliad '  as  distinct  tales.     Con  t 
reasons  be  placed  against  the  positive  evidenve  of  tbe  i 
itsell  i'    Could  such  composition,  such  arrangement,  such  i 


Milled  Soothe;,  "it  vill  luko  care  of  itself,  and  of  job  loo,  if  fo«  ikol  1) 
to  il."— to. 

DiUuUj   haunted  bj     .... 

rmuit  »f  wba-houulilumybe 
poriilciitf.    Tbo  ungm  uf  Kvil  wus  a  faruarittt  qowtinu  willi  him, '. 
'      it  diBpiiH- of  the  oUjectiui 
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such  exquisite  character,  such  consistency  throughout,  have 
ever  been  attained  from  the  accidental  conceptions  of  different 
rhapsodists  ?  Impossible.  I  say  of  the  '  Iliad '  as  I  said  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  works  themselves  are  irresistible  proofs 
that  they  proceeded  from  one  mind  original  and  enlightened. 
Lord  Aberdeen  doubts  the  *  Odyssey.'  Why,  the  single  con- 
ception of  Ajax  disdaining  to  answer  Ulysses,  and  Achilles 
striding  with  larger  steps  at  hearing  of  his  son's  fame,  are 
proofs  of  its  being  the  conception  of  the  same  mind,  ilen 
like  Lord  Aberdeen  can  surely  never  have  been  impressed  with 
the  real  power  of  a  poetical  work,  or  they  could  not  thus  bo 
led  astray  by  plausibility,  ingenuity,  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  England  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  has  struck  me  deeply.  Every  family  in 
England  has  felt  her  loss  as  the  loss  of  a  favourite  daughter. 
This  day  of  her  burial  (19th  Nov.  1817)  has  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  days  I  ever  saw.  It  looked  as  if  her  spirit  had 
been  received  into  happiness,  and  had  influenced  the  very 
air.  The  church  bells  tolled  in  mournful  harmony.  I'he 
people  crowded  to  the  churches  in  humble  prayer.  At  St. 
Paul's  they  have  been  disappointed  of  the  service ;  the  clergy- 
man, alarmed  at  the  thousands  who  rushed  in,  left  the  church ! 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  sent  for ;  he  addressed  the  people.  Sud- 
denly an  orator  sprung  up,  and  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
told  him  it  was  a  shame  to  send  the  people  home  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  feelings  for 
their  dead  princess.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  service  should 
be  at  3  P.M.,  if  the  people  cared  to  wait !  They  waited,  I  think 
this  as  fine  a  bit  of  English  character,  mixing  \iith  grief,  as 
could  be  seen. 

Love  and  death  are  the  two  great  hinges  on  which  all 
human  sympathies  turn.* 

Milton   and  Michel  Angelo   seemed  bom  with  an  intense  \ 
yearning  after  something  higher  than  the  world ;  and,  though   {• 
comj)elled  to  express  their  conceptions  by  this  world's  ma-       i 

*  But  is  there  nothing  in  Resentment  ?~£d. 
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teriuls,  yet  the  elevation  of  their  view  exalted  the  fonne  i 
'  fancies  and  characters  which  tht^y  used.    The  genius  of  Hot 
Raphael,  and   Shakespeare,  on  the  other   hand,  was  a  t 
iinrivallod  feeling  for  nature,  with  all  its  Iroilties,   ■ 
and  appetites. 

"  As  painters  therefore  labour  the  likeness  about  the  f 

and  run  over  the  rest  with  a  less  careful  hand." — Plulani't 
'Alexander,'  An  unanswerublu  proof  that  the  Grei-k  piclims 
were  not  all  laboured  like  the  French,  but  painted  on  the  swrn- 
principles  as  those  of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  viz.,  netrlecting  in- 
ferior parts ;  that  is,  not  finishing  all  parts  equally,  but  puttio;; 
their  power  into  the  heads  and  hands,  &c. 

There  is  in  this  world  such  a  continued  tendency  to  perfw- 
tion,  both  morally  and  physically,  and  such  a  continued  chtrk 
from  imperfection  of  material,  that  there  must  be  s  day  >'( 
retribution,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  to  set  all  thin?" 
right.  Our  life  here  is  one  peq>etual  struggle  for  iil(»i 
jjorfection,  with  inherent  tendencies  that  obstruct  our  atta 


or  Kinu     I 
ttUinis^B 


One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  in  life  is  the  rematla  a 
common  minds  when  criticising  gretit  works.  Such  people 
!  always  miss  in  great  works  the  very  things  their  minds  woaiii 
not  have  left  out.  They  never  think  it  possible  for  a  miui  if 
genius  to  have  left  them  out  by  choice.  Oh  no !  They  iniagio- 
fiuch  things  never  occurred  to  his  conception,  and  thna  th';' 
I  chuckle  over  illusive  imperfections  with  a  self-coDgrHtuUtuq 
J  air  of  conscious  superiority.* 

But  "  it  is  such  uphill  work  in  this  country,"  say  the  iej 
ones.  Uphill  work !  Everything  beyond  the  pale  of  cumnMD 
comprehension  must  be  so;  a  result  is  grand  bec3use  ii»a* 
difficult  to  conquer.  If  it  hud  not  been  dlflicidt  to  conqitcr. 
it  could  have  been  attained  by  all,  and  would  not  have  bees 

*  "The  world  liltle knowahoir  maiiy  of  the  thonghbiod  tbeorioa  wlnebhai 
pMweil  tbronffli  the  mind  or  a  acientifla  invMtigklor,  have  lirvn  etiuUri  in  (Qraa 
and  ai^creo;  ay  hia  own  sevGre  cnticLiin  and  advene  eMiiiiinatkin  !  iliat  ia  U> 
mmt  ■ucecasTul  iostancee,  not  »  leolh  ot  the  HUgKeationa,  tl>e  hfi^wi,  tlv  aM^^ 
the  preliuiiDiu)  uo.icliuiooj  liuvo  bevu  realixul."  (Vajuday  <io  '  t^iioMtuD.'>~t> 
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celebrated.    It  is  the  capacity  or  incapacity  to  moimt  the  ^iH 
that  stamps  the  indiTidiial,  or  the  age. 

When  yon  look  at  a  picture  the  shape  of  the  figure  shonld 
be  discovered,  bnt  it  should  not  be  all  equally  risible  at  the 
proper  point  of  sight.  The  Boman  school  made  a  little  too 
equally  visible ;  the  Venetians  too  indefinite. 

The  art  in  England  will  decay ;  there  will  be  no  drawing  in 
another  generation.  All  the  young  men  now  springing  up  are 
deficient  in  drawing. 

Wilkie,  with  his  characteristic  prudence,  once  said  to  me, 
*^  If  you  just  want  to  get  on  in  the  world  it  is  not  most  con- 
ducive to  your  interests  to  be  foo  right.  It  is  lather  better,"  he 
added,  ^  to  let  others  imagine  that  they  are  right,  and  yon 
wrong."    This  is  genuine  worldly  prudence.* 

In  reading  *  Home  on  the  Scriptures,'  one  is  astonished  at 
the  quantity  of  evidence  in  favour  of  our  religion.  We  may 
wonder  still  more,  while  such  evidence  exists,  that  any  one  can 
pass  his  life  in  the  laziness  of  infidelity,  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  fetcts  and  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  doctrine.!  Many 
people  pass  their  whole  lives  and  never  look  into  the  Bible, 
especially  if  they  first  fell  in  with  Voltaire.  I  never  knew  any 
mind  get  rid  of  that  misfortune  entirely. 

In  England  it  is  not  always  Truth,  but  Party.  Prove  that 
black  is  black  in  early  life,  and  you  are  considered  a  renegade 
if  you  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  black  all  your  life  through, 
let  it  meanwhile  be  bleached  as  white  as  white  can  be. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  considered  superstitious,  but  the 
fact  is,  the  fineness  of  their  nerve  renders  them  more  alive  to 
the  supernatural  than  ordinary  men. 

Upon  the  whole  our  public  men  shrink  from  discussion  upon 

*  Wilkie  was  evidently  improving  upon  Swift's  advice,  viz.,  that  the  short  way  * 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  sensible  man  is,  when  any  one  tells  yon  his  opinion 
to  agree  with  him. — Ed. 

t  Bnt  moiit  kcentios  have  studied  their  Bible,  and  know  all  its  weak  points 
too  well.  Our  infiaels  are  the  keen-siglited,  active-mindeil,  intellectual  pagans,  of 
the  nineteenth  century. — Ed. 
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art.  They  are  so  occupied  with  their  political  relations  that 
trtith,  even  on  other  points,  seems  unworthy  inrertig&tion. 
Motapliysieal  inquiry  they  detest.  Matters  of  taste?  they  skim. 
'  Religion  they  consider  only  an  engine  of  State ;  and  I  do  not 
think  much  extension  of  krwmledt/e  on  general  principlej  v  to 
he  acqiured  by  intercourse  with  them.  They  are  tntcrestiui: 
from  their  rank  and  occupation ;  but  a  habit  of  luiring  swb 
mighty  interests  hanging  on  their  decisions  genemtes  a  clvi- 
tempt  fur  abstract  deduction,  and  an  indispodtion  to  enter  \lV> 
matters  of  art,  literature,  or  morals. 

1  spent  last  evening  (lOth  March,  1821)  with  Mre.  Siddom'. 
to  hear  her  read  '  Macbeth.'  She  acts  Macbeth  b«raelf  bett.  r 
than  either  Eemble  or  Keau.  It  is  extraordinary  the  awe  tliit 
wonderful  woman  inspires.  After  her  first  reading  we  retin>l 
to  tea.  Whilo  we  were  all  eating  toast  and  tingling  cup*  ao-i 
saucers  she  began  again.  It  was  like  the  effect  of  a  umsi  btll 
at  Madrid.  All  noise  ceased,  we  slujik  to  oar  seats  like  \K*'rf. 
two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  with 
the  very  toast  in  their  months,  afraid  to  bite.  It  was  Iflogli- 
able  to  watch  Lawrence  in  this  predicament,  to  hear  bia 
bite  by  degrees,  aud  then  stop  for  fear  of  mahing  t<Mi  ma.-; 
crackle,  his  eyes  full  of  water  from  the  constraint ;  and  to  b«i 
Mrs.  yiddons,  'eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog!'  and  then  to  t»" 
Lawrence  give  a  s]y  bite,  and  then  look  awed,  and  pretend  l- 
be  listening.  As  I  stood  on  the  landing-place  to  get  cooL  I 
overheard  my  own  servant  say  in  the  hall,  "  What !  is  th^  ttf 
old  lady  making  such  a  noise  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Why,  she  nuke* 
as  much  noise  as  ever."  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  abo  t 
hor  pipes  as  well  as  ever  she  did." 

Fox  said  it  was  a  long  time  before  triitli  could  sink  i 
thick  skull  of  John  Bull.     It  may  bo.     But  this  is  no  n 
we  should  not  keep  it  there  soaking,  till  it  finds  its  i 
at  last. 

Dolt,  the  boxer,  sat  to  me  for  his  portrait  m  the  * 
Election.'     If  I  had  not  made  a  good  likeness  I  shovld  1 
lost  my  reputation  with  the  ring.     Holt  said,  "  I  have  bIm 
heard  of  you,  Sir,  these  twenty  years,  but  not  knowiiu  I 
thing  of  art,  I  thought  you  were  *  an  old  master.' " 
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The  cause  of  the  cockney  school  of  poets  being  so  full  of 
daisies  and  posies,  &c.  &c.,  is  simple  enough.  The  poets  have 
been  brought  up  between  brick  walls  and  in  London  fogs,  and 
their  minds  fly  to  the  very  reverse  for  employment. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  to  me  of  Lockhart,  "  He  is  so  mis- 
chievous,  he  is  like  a  monkey  in  a  china  shop." 

£eats  said  to  me  of  Leigh  Hunt, "  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
people,  by  associating  themselves  with  a  few  things,  spoil  them. 
Hunt  has  dammed  llampstead,  masks,  sonnets,  and  Italian 
tales."  Another  time,  when  walking  in  West-end  fields,  he  said, 
^ Haydon,  what  a  pity  it  is  there  is  not  a  Human  Dusthole  I" 

"  Combien  d'ann^es  avez-vous  servi  ? "  said  the  Duchess 
D'Angouleme  the  other  day  to  a  "  vieille  moustache."  "  Vingt 
ans  avec  Napoleon,  et  un  an  sous  le  Roi."  "Ah!  vingt  ans 
de  brigandage,  et  une  annee  de  service."  This  is  how  these 
Bourbons  conciliate  the  army. 

What  is  the  world  but  a  prison !  Your  faculties  are  limited, 
your  strength  is  limited,  your  stature,  life,  actions,  powers,  all 
are  limited ;  and  should  you  be  cursed  with  the  ambition  of  a 
fallen  angel,  or  blessed  with  the  imagination  of  a  Deity,  alas ! 
how  infinitely  contemptible  is  what  you  can  do  to  what  you 
can  imagine  I 

Cicognara,  the  picture-dealer,  sold  Lord  Londonderry  an 
•*  original "  Titian.  It  was  proved  to  be  a  copy.  Lord  London- 
derry brought  an  action  and  recovered  his  money.  Some  time 
after,  when  Cicognara  was  again  in  England,  he  called  on  me 
and  begged  me  to  come  to  Woodbum's  to  behold  "  the  most 
extraordinary  Titian  he  had  ever  seen."  I  went,  but  on  looking 
at  the  picture  I  had  my  suspicions.  As  we  were  going  out  I 
said  to  Cicognara,  "What  do  they  ask  for  that  picture?" 
Cicognara  said,  "I  dont  know,  but  would  you  mind  asking 
Woodbum's  man  for  me?"  I  went  back;  the  man  could  not 
tell,  but  would  let  me  know.  Cicognara  said,  "Oh!  never 
mind,  we  will  call  again."  Would  any  one  believe  that  this 
was  Cicognara's  own  picture,  the  very  copy  he  had  sold  to 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  been  compelled  to  take  back  ? 


-  ■) 
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The  higher  Bomo  men  are  gifteii  by  nature,  the  loas  » 
they  arc  always  to  acknowloilge  any  ohligation  to  any  d 
being,  however  just  or  doc^nt.    This  applies  to  EJwts  I 
particularly,     Ue  is  a  young  nian  of  estraordinary  gc&iu 
his  geiiiua  was  guided  by  me,  and  first  brought  into  noti 
my  enthusiastic  recommendation  of  him.     \\'hon  Ma  I 
brought  him  to  me  with  hia  other  brothers,  I  adrised  h 
disseot  animalii,  as  I  had  men.    I  lent  him  my  tiissections fl 
the  lion,  whieb  he  copied,  and  when  he  Ix^gan  t«  ehcnra 
powers,  I  took  a  portfolio  of  his  drawings  to  ^ir  <;«irge  I 
mout*s  one  day  at  a  grand  dinner,  and  showed  tiiem  uU  n 
to  the   nobility  when  we  had  retired  to  coffee.      Whi 
painted  his  Dogs,  I  wrote  to  Sir  George  and  advised  i 
buy  it.     In  short,  I  was  alt<:)getlier  the  means  of  hnngingl 
80  early  into  notice.     These  things  may  be  trifles,  bat  n" 
see  a  youth  strutting  about  and  denying  his  obligations  tol 
I  may  as  well  note  them  donn. 

Who  was  ever  satisfied,  or  who  ever  felt  that  b*^  \aA  n«Ii«' 
the  brilliant  conceptions  of  his  youth  and  ngoar?  No  ifr- 
Even  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael,  encumbered  as  they  "'^ 
with  employment  and  burdened  with  honours,  left  eonwftLir: 
at  their  death  unexecuted — some  brilliant  plan,  suroi^  diit- 
fimcy,  some  unattemptcd  expression,  which  had  ever  aniaui' 
them  with  hope,  and  led  them  like  a  guiding  star  throo^h  ti' 
completion  of  what  they  left  behind,  as  hut  preparatian  ' ' 
their  greatest  effort,  which,  as  they  lived  on,  they  hoped  ■- 
coming.'  This  is  the  lot  of  humanity.  Then  comett  porten:; 
and  judging  only  by  what  they  see,  naturally  enoQgb  el«"' 
the  Executors  for  doing  what,  perhaps,  the  Inventors  rt^&r! 
as  but  feeble  approaches  to  their  own  Divine  iileas,  sod,  ]>•  ■ 
ing  back,  posterity  regards  these  men  an  the  ltap)H(«i 
mortahi,  freed  from  the  evils  and  curses  of  life,  and  in  tb^  -- 
in  which  they  lived  as  a  tnily  Golden  Age,  in  which  t-' 
was    nothing  but    prosperity  and  peace.     Contta«ting  i- 


9  pcculinrty  true  of  Micbel  Ani 
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visionary  view  of  times  no  longer  present  with  the  times 
actually  before  us,  with  their  prejudices,  errors,  and  defects,  a 
oomparative  despondency  is  apt  to  obstruct  all  great  attempts, 
and  must  be  guarded  against. 

Johnson,  in  his  *  Life  of  Milton,'  has  joined  the  hue  and  cry 
as  to  the  ferocity  of  Milton's  nature  in  private  life.  But  he 
has  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  "  profanum 
vulgus"  the  difference  between  a  man's  fiery  indignation  at 
immorality  or  tyranny,  and  his  domestic  irritation  over  petty 
domestic  annoyances.  A  man's  feeling  for  Justice,  Truth,  and 
Morals,  may  be  so  intense  that  their  violation,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  their  promotion,  may  put  him  into  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  and  yet  have  no  reference  at  aU  to  his  temper  in 
private  life.  Milton's  furious  expressions  in  his  prose  writings 
against  hypocrites  and  tyrants,  &c.,  was  on  this  principle.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  he  personally  hated  ihenHy  but  he  loved 
Virtue  more,  and  he  could  not  see  virtue  violated  without  agita- 
tion and  passion.  But  this  is  no  ground  to  argue  from  that, 
because  he  could  not  bear  with  patience  the  violatioii  of  any 
great  principle,  therefore  he  could  not  bear  with  temper  the 
little  irritating  vexations  of  private  life. 

The  opinion  of  Tacitus  concerning  Christianity  is  always 
quoted  by  the  Deists  with  great  triumph.  His  genius  is 
Tmdoubted,  and  therefore  his  judgment  is  quoted  on  such  mat- 
ters as  undeniable  and  true.  But,  unfortunately,  great  as  the 
genius  of  Tacitus  was,  he  has  shown  the  weakness  of  his  mind. 
He  believed  in  astrology.  He  believed  certainly  in  omens.  If 
Tacitus,  therefore,  had  not  the  power  of  seeing  through  the 
superstitions  of  his  own  age,  what  right  have  Deists  to  consider 
his  opinion  as  infallible  concerning  Christieinity  ?  He  that 
believed  in  astrology  called  Christianity  a  "  Superstition ! " 
Unanswerable  argument  Astrology  and  omens  in  which  he 
believed  were,  of  course,  not  superstitions ! 

The  only  way  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  world  is  to  show 
the  world  that  you  do  not  want  their  confidence. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  ruin  to  young  artists  of 
a  certain  degree  of  poetical  power  is  a  supercilious,  ignorant, 
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undervaluing  of  the  means  of  art  If  they  colour  like  mod, 
and  have  an  outline  like  iron,  yet  they  have  the  mind  of  the 
art.  This  is  tiieir  compensation.  And  thus  they  solace  thi^ 
selves  that  what  they  have  not  is  what  they  ought  not  to  hare, 
and  that  he  who  doe6  not  overlook  what  cannot  be  overlooked 
has  a  material  and  a  gross  soul,  unfit  to  relish  their  inestimaUe 
and  inspired  productions !  But  he  who  undervalues  the  meutfi 
in  an  art  whose  elements  are  imitative,  is  not  to  be  admired 
with  awe  for  the  mind  he  has,  but  to  be  treated  with  pity  thit 
he  has  not  mind  enough.  Had  he  his  faculties  complete  be 
would  feel  that,  the  power  of  mind  in  any  picture  is  of  more  or 
less  eflTect  in  proportion  to  the  adequacy  or  deficiency  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  representc^d. 

Went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to-day  (19th  Aug.  1820)  toeee 
Queen  Caroline,  and  saw  an  English  mob  disgrace  themselTes 
by  hooting  at  Wellington.  And  yet  their  natural  shrewdness 
and  love  of  fair  play  came  through.  They  believed  the  Duke 
to  be  the  King's  devoted  friend  and,  therefore,  not  a  fair  judge 
of  the  Queen's  conduct.  As  the  Duke  and  Lord  Anglesea  rode 
slowly  on,  the  mob  howled  and  hooted  at  them  furioudv. 
Wellington  took  it  with  great  good  humour,  and  seemed,  as  be 
turned  from  side  to  side,  to  be  mocking  their  noises.  Directly 
after  one  fellow  had  hooted  himself  hoarse,  he  turned  round  to 
me  and  said,  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  I  replied,  with  as 
much  disgust  and  contempt  as  I  could  muster,  "  Who  is  it  ? 
why,  Wellington."  "  Wellington  ! "  said  he,  "  what  a  shame  T 
The  fury  of  the  people  for  Queen  Caroline  is  not  from  any  love 
of  her,  but  rather  from  that  innate  propensity  to  seize  any 

\     opportunity  of  thwarting,  annoying,  emd  mortifying  those  who^ 

\     by  their  talents  or  station,  enforce  obedience. 

The  women  who  defend  Queen  Caroline  most  strenuously 
are  those  who,  having  been  guilty  of  similar  vices,  feel  afraid  of 
similar  discovery.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  sex  is  a  tremendoui 
symptom  of  the  secret  vices  of  the  time. 

Gisbome,  a  friend  of  Shelley,  caUed  on  me  to-day  (23  Oct 
1825).  He  told  me,  "  I  asked  Shelley  if  he  (Shelley)  did  not 
think  he  might  have  done  more  if  he  had  acted  otherwise  with 
his  talents  ?"     Shelley  replied,  "  Certainly  ;  he  had  made  a 
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aiistake."     I  put  this  down  within  two  minutes  of  Gisborne  ji 
leaving  me,  because  I  think  it  important.  ' 

Men  of  genius,  who  are  not  politicians,  should  always  con- 
.  Bider  that,  whatever  tends  to  the  obstruction  of  the  develop- 
iDtent  of  their  power,  should  be  avoided,  because  it  is  a  question 
.  if  they  could  not  do  more  good  by  putting  their  power  forth 

in  their  calling,  than  by  any  attempt  at  political  reformation 

of  power.     It  is  a  question. 

I  disapprove  entirely  of  that  system,  prevalent  in  Rome 
schools,  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  faults  of  l>oy9.  No  man 
should  have  recorded  against  him  what  he  did  wrong  as  a  boy. 
Bocord  the  good ;  but  every  year,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
n  bole  school,  destroy  the  ledger  of  error. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  '  touch  ? '  what  has  a  '  touch'  to 
lUi  with  character  or  thinking?"  said  a  counsel  to  Gains- 
liLirough  on  a  trial.  What!  as  much  us  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
has  to  do  with  either,  inaemuch  as  the  sepjirate  strokes  of  the 
pen  make  the  word  "  mountain  "  and  fill  the  mind  with  grand 
associations,  so  do  separate  "  touches "  of  the  brush  express 
!^(?ature,  fonn,  colour,  action,  and  expression,  and  convey  associa- 
i.iiis  of  character. 

A  man  who,  like  Tacitus  or  Dr.  Johnson,  has  a  full  per- 
ri^ption  of  human  weaknesses,  can  never  relish  society. 

The  French  tragedies  are  written  to  be  acted  ivith  reference 
■=>  the  restraints  and  incapabilities  of  the  stage.  Our  English 
■r^^gedies  are  written  to  be  read,  and  felt,  and  imagined,  where 
t&ere  are  no  more  restraints  than  in  an  epic  poem.  When 
SUlton  said,  "  Ho  went,  and  yet  8taid— such  privilege  haa 
»:»inipot€nce,"  this  could  not  be  acted,  yet  it  can  be  imagined 
■:Kri  relished;  and  why  should  unity  and  time  restrain  the 
£^;hta  of  a  genius  who  can  create  such  sensations  by  their 
Eolation?  The  French,  even  Racine,  always  seem  to  think 
^*».t  the  habits  of  education,  and  of  a  Court,  are  more  powerful 
'  -  » II  the  innate  feelings  of  nature.     Their  characters  talk  as  if 

-  •  ir  passions   were   drilled.      "  N'accablez   point,   madame," 

-  -s  Titus   to  Berenice.     Grood  heavens!  is  this  the  .way  a 
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lover  would  tulk  to  his  mistress  wlien  unobsfiired — i 
an  Emperor.  "  Madame  I "  is  this  tlio  language  of 
The  French  languago  is  too  much  the  languagfl  of 
weakuoBS  to  suit  tragedy,  or  anji,hiug  elevatwL  V 
French  writers  to  make  their  kiogs  and  (|ue<'ns  feel  I 
and  women,  there  woTihl  be  nothing  elevated  aboi 
"  Attila  a'cunuie,"  suya  Comeille.  "  S'ennuie  "  is  a 
for  a  "  petit-maitro  " — a  man  who  yawns  over  a  aofiv 
I  of  occupation.  The  common  feelings  of  life  in  Fn 
expressed  too  much  in  the  language  of  frirolily,  ai 
close  nature.  ^~  "  " 

I  declare  one  might  be  induced  to  forgive  any  cril 
has  its  origiu  in  the  tremendous  influence  of  wunt«n. 
wonder  at  men  without  great  strength  of  mirnl  being 
conquered  by  this  ovor-bearing  appetite,  this  lava  t 
exclusive  is  this  passion  that  it  swallows  up  ovoryti 
the  time — ambition,  glory,  duty,  all  are  extinguiaJii 
lord  of  the  creation  \  thou  art,  indeed,  weak  against  a 
How  convinced  every  man  must  feel,  as  ho  growa  older.  <■ 
truth  and  soundness  of  that  advice  which  t^nida  to  keep 
paasions  in  subjection!     8uch  an  axiom  is  the  nwtit  d 
accumulated  experience  of  ages.     Love  purified  infov-*  ■ 
ness  and  delight  into  all  our  thoughts;  appetit<>  nno^t.t 
deadens  the  intellect,  pollute  the  imaginatifm,  and  du. 
edge  of  all  the  charities  of  life.     Tenderly  dinwted,  ■ 
passion   for  a  woman   becomes   the  greateist  blcning  ~ 
immorally  gratified,  it  turns  to  his  greatest  curse. 

All  mnn  have  a  love  of  power,  but  not  equal  i 
gratify  it.  They,  therefore,  will  submit  to  be  i' 
others  if,  in  that  submission,  othon)  must  bo  i 
them. 

1   went  last  night  (May  19.  1815)  to  Bee  Miss  O'M 
'Isabella."     Keally  there  was  no  bearing  it;  I 
tears  trickling  over  my  cheeks  like  a  woman.     Jfercr  \iA 
that  the  feelings  of  a  youth  are  half  so  intenrndy  sJpi*'- 
those  of  a  man  of  exi^rienco  in  the  world's  truabW    '■  I 
does  a  boy  know  of  the  passions  of  the  world  ?      What  ■' 
know  of  that  mysterioiw  depth  of  love  ?     When  Binm  rwi- 1 


s..  jL.  ^j[tz»:j^.  31.? 


■iid  she  screamed  msA  i^  ca  i^  iiinci.  vaiL  -mIhsl  tuhih'L  71  imu. 
looked  at  him,  dT<dis  <n.  Iizil^  iniL  w^jDjAftt  ^mrrtc  11  Cit'^:icr 
biiDL  what  my  hehit  'kii  I  Tiruf  i:  if  :  -vni:  urt  um.  v'r«a. 
BBelings  as  with  CKfa^irtj^  laiti  w^  xoi.  miir^  ^awItt  '.r^mnr-^ 
bend  what  too  har-e  jirer-iiiimij  'jiinjiF^iiitmCHtL  yvn^  Hxwn 
Biore  intensely  fed  ^orM^iMafi  us'Ji]^  x  xiit  iai:ii^  }irt^LnHiiT 
raffered  them. 

**  How  nse  doth  fc?*ieii  n  iifclcr  i  i  mui!!'^  JIt  iiiiiQ'.rd.  mnr 
comparatiTelY  a  rich  euuL.  vm  Tur.iuciri  xj-  ir:mi  l:«v  life. 
Although  he  has  a  ^A\iitl  L.nwe-  Kni  *T.*rT  ?r.aTMLJ*^iii'.?^-  iit 
neyer  washes  his  hazrds  iii  n  \msii  ca  b  'TMiOiiiuaiL  Ion  rr*xi>- 
larly  goes  down  to  the  kiii'^ikML  wJl  isu5  iKM^t^  lif  Li^i$ 
nnder  the  tap !  His  wife,  witoi  iniif  ^  ii^irviBiiiL  witf  coicit  |ir:ind  c<f 
her  parlonr,  but  now  the  puiLoiBT  H»  i^n  l.r  iiiw  fnemdE.  mmA 
he  and  she  kennel  in  a  little  Jiii^tT  l^M-ik-T.KiEizL.  viiIL  41  lir'.Jk.aa 
rog — dusty  and  kitcheny.  Th«T  »lfcc*4e  -deiisriiJ  fi^itaitf  i-^  lie  ia 
perpetually  cleaning  thin^  ^sA  iieT«-  *iLj\.jyiiif  lifct  <>:iEt5ie- 
qnences.  Such  is  the  eflfect  <ttf  e^j  ^ru^uid:  it  fen&s  the 
habit,  and  the  habit  keeps  up  the  csastiOffiEL* 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  this  cMmtry  thtit  the  ks»ding  historicil 
painters  shonld  be  obliged  to  exhibit  their  work«  like  wild 
beasts,  and  advertise  them  like  quack  d-cjctors !  With  all  the 
noise  and  reputation  that  '  Christ  faesiling  the  Sick'  has 
giyen  to  West — indeed,  for  the  time^  the  usual  question  about 
the  "weather"  gave  way  to  ''Have  you  seen  the  picture?'' — 
with  all  this  reputation,  I  repeat,  has  it  obtained  for  hrm  one 
single  commission  ?  Not  one !  not  even  if  his  years  are  pro- 
longed to  the  days  of  Methusaleh,  so  long  as  the  present 
system  of  petty  private  patronage  only  is  maintained,  and  art 
not  made  a  matter  of  national  concern* 

There  is  em  air  of  suspicious  spite  in  most  Jewish  expressions. 
They  watch  like  an  animal  that  fears  the  stick.  The  cruel 
persecutions,  the  fearful  miseries  they  have  undergone,  seems 
U>  have  resulted  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an  acquired 
peculiarity  of  look. 

♦  Was  it  the  same  "  force  of  early  associations  "  that  led  tlio  bcautifal  Princess 
le  Charolais,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  her  father  confessor  hnd  insisted  on 
;lie  rouge  being  washed  off  her  face  before  he  administered  extreme  nnctiou, 
•o  cry  out  to  her  maids,  ''At  least  then  give  mo  other  ribbons.  You  know 
^thont  rouge  yellow  ribbons  look  frightful  on  mo  1  *' — Ed. 
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A  man  of  geniiiB  does  not  fag  to  acquire  ideas,  though  liq 
may  come  with  greater  facility  from  habit,  but  to  aM^nirf  tin 
power  of  expressing  those  ideas  clearly  imd  to  remler  Uhb 
intelligible.  He  who  gives  vent  to  his  feelingg  whttnerer  b  m« 
idea  enters  hia  head  in  a  mere  sketch,  and  then  stop*  withott 
clearly  expressing  them  so  as  to  be  understJxxl  by  Uuie 
ignorant  of  the  art,  as  well  as  those  of  cultivated  Xaslf.  is  tol 
half  a  painter.  His  pictures  are  but  mere  effusions  of  feeUn^ 
excellent  as  they  may  be,  but  they  can  never  be  models  d  'isA- 
tation  to  him  who  ought  to  express  all  the  mtnote  vahdM 
of  character  incident  to  the  human  form. 

To  procrastinate  seems  inherent  in  man,  for  if  yoa  do  t(>d*} 
that  you  may  enjoy  to-morrow  it  is  but  defening  the  f^fff 
ment ;  so  that  to  be  idle  or  industrious,  vicioua  or  virtnow,* 
but  with  a  view  of  procrastinating  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  pathos  of  '  Lear  *  is  pierdng,  agonizing,  yet  it  b 
pathos  of  a  poor,  weak,  despised  old  man.     Yon  feel  homr  iri 
detestation  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fiendish  daughters,  yoa  i 
at   their   base   heartlessness.     When  Lear   says,  "  I  pmy 
button  this,"  his  heart  swells,  but  it  is  merely  htunan,  it  ■ 
pinned  down  to  this  world.     Whereas  the  sublime  pBtbu  d 
Milton  pierces  while  it  overshadows,  Lear'sconJuct  to  Cordelia 
is  imperious  and  wantuu.     You  feel  a  great  contempt,  thoa^ 
mingled  with  pity ;  and,  oven  in  his  acutest  suflerings,  a  ili^ 
doubt  comes  over  you  as  if  he  deserved  such  a  return.     Trt  ■ 
Lear  the  associations  are  heavenly,  because  the  finest  mStttiou 
of  our  nature  are  excited  ;  whereas  in  Jlilton's  angels  tbervN 
a   feeling   of  vice,   of  diabolical   ingmtitude   t«  Gud, 
though  it  adds  to  the  overwhelming  power,  detnict^  ihim  ll* 
purity  of  enjoyment. 

There  b  something  estremcly  interesting  in  sicknon.  I 
think  I  should  love  my  wife  more  tenderly  then  than  b1  on 
other  time. 


'  This  world  is  all  a  joke,"  is  the  constant  excuse  uf  lluv 
wliu  lling  aside  their  bibl^  and  gratify  all   their  uppi.iiM 
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liecause  they  cannot  make  out  certain  mysteries  which,  if  they 

were  explained,  would  benefit  nothing  but  our  curiosity.*   Now 

our  duty  in  life  is  simple  and  clear.    Be  industrious,  lead  a 

temperate  life,  pray  with  sincerity,  and  honestly  put  your  trust 

:  in  God.    Because  wicked  men  prosper,  am  I  to  feel  distressed 

,  at  their  painted  happiness  ?    I  am  in  this  world,  why  should  I 

,  I  weary  myself  about  things  I  perceive  my  faculties  cannot 

J  reach,  and  neglect  to  do  that  which  my  faculties  can  ?  Ifecause 

nations  have  risen  and  fallen  are  all  human  efforts  a  joke? 

-  Did  Christ  consider  life  as  a  joke?     He  passed  His  life  in 

pointing  out  the  necessity  of  our  regarding  this  life  as  a  state 

of  temporary  trial,  and  He  told  men  all  they  ought  to  know,  or 

to  enquire  about,  set  them  as  a  moral  code  for  our  guidance, 

and  left  us  to  exert  our  own  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  our 

fellow  men,  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

The  world  always  revenges  itself  on  him  who  pierces  through 
the  flimsy  pretences  with  which  it  glazes  its  weakness,  by 
accusing  him  of  a  bad  opinion  of  human  nature  and  of  a 
morbid  temperament.  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
have  been  so  characterized,  because  their  minds  shrivelled 
up  the  affectations  under  which  men  and  women  disguise  their 
▼ices,  and  laid  their  vices  bare  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  that  they  had  a  bad  opinion  of  humanity,  but  that  they 
had  a  high  standard  of  virtue,  and,  trying  their  fellow 
creatures  by  this  standard,  they  judged  them  accordingly. 

I  do  not  care  about  the  "origin  of  evil."  It  does  exist 
— that  I  do  know — but  I  also  know  that  the  same  Being  who 
permits  the  existence  of  evil  gives  me  a  capability  greatly  to 
mitigate  its  effects,  if  not  to  negative  them.  When  I  know 
this  what  a  weak  creature  I  must  bo  to  sit  still  and  whine  about 
the  origin  of  evU,  instead  of  standing  up  and  manfully  putting 
my  buckler  against  it  I 

Wilkie  (John),  Scott,  eind  Ottley  dined  with  me  yesterday 
(Oct.  3rd,  1819).     After  dinner  we  insisted  that  Wilkie,  the 

♦  "  The  fact  that  the  Scriptures  contain  things  hard  to  be  undorutood  is  no 
season  for  laying  them  aside,  but  a  very  strong  one  for  taking  the  more  pains  to 
understand  them."    (Arohbiahop  Whately.) — £d. 
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Tory,  the  cautious  Tory,  sbotdd  drink  "  Success  ti.i  Meim 
He  resisted   a  long  time,  kept  putting;  his  gloM  op  to  I 
mouth,  and  begging  to  bo  let  off.     We  then  affectol  g 
candour,  and  appealed  to  his  gentlemanlike  feelings  oet  H 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  evening.     His  simplicity  of  o" 
believed  us  sincere,  and,  with  a  face  like  Pistol  when  bs  * 
forced  to  swallow  the  leek,  he  aaid  "  Success  to  Re- 
but very  moderate,  remember!"    We  laughed  heartily  »t  w  \ 
triumph.     Three  days  after  he  sat  to  me  for  Christ's  haodiU^ 
seemed  full  of  remorse  for  his  imprudence.     When  yon  do  b 
touch  his   interest   or  his   professional  passions  tbei«  u  I 
a  more  delightful  fellow  for  amiable  feelings  than  Wilkin 

Milton  says  Adam  was  made  "sufficient"  to  havo  stoo^a 
"  free  to  fall."   If  he  were  "  sullicient "  to  have  stood,  whjrfl 
he  fall?     On  first  view  the  power  seems  to  hare  been  inf 
opposition  to  virtue  and  obedience;  and  yet  every  i 
every  woman  knows  if  they  only  give  their  understaodingfl 
conscience  fair  play,  as  much  fair  play  as  they  i 
roiisly  grant  their  evil  propensities,  they  would   Derer  I 
Therefore  it  may  be  presumed  Milton's  view  is  the  soond  fl 
and  rightly,  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writen.  *" 
then  did  Adam  fall  ?   Because  he  did  not  yield  to  the  infln^ 
of  his  reason.     His  reason  told  him  what  was  right ;  be  | 
communicated  to  Eve  the  injtmctions  he  himself  hod  r 
from   his  Creator:   she  disobeyed   them,  and  Adun,  \ 
says,  from  passion  for  Eve,  preferred  death  with  her  bi  lii' 
without  her.* 

■  '■  Convoning  villi  snine  perBnUa  who  were  dwelling  no  llk»  sniltei  ib-_~ 
wrought  b;  tlie  Hret  t]uting  the  forbiildm  fruit  in  Eden,  moil  Iho  pnrfctt  Mr 
ta  null  na  ionocence  uf  nui  llrat  parentd  uj)  to  the  moment  of  tbctt  cMiu: 
AKhblalinp  Wh&tely  said,  "Tb(>7  speak  ad  if  the  fruit  had  ilrofitwl  Ikto  :■ 
mouth  of  Gvi:  an  «ha  lay  asleep  wjthoat  any  co-operation  (in  bel  nut.  Hk  n 
was  [he  cam  of  out  firxt  parenU  whs  analogoiiB  lo  a  man  JD  ptjtwvj  good  Iikii 
yet  nitli  tho  tetiU  of  mortality  in  hiui,  and  Uior«fot«  c<i|>a!>1(-  of  brlai-  altiit  - 
Bpontaii(-on»ly  bTaieveroruthordiaease." — lAftamd  Bmmuemtem of  JlntM^'^' 
WhaUly. 

Both  Arcbbishu[i  Whately  and  my  father  shirk  the  Ti«l  qvestiowt  tA  t^ 
anJ  wbioU  hsvu  u^tated  mantind  fium  llic  croatioD  to  tlie  ptt^rttt  day,  fit  ' 
not  all  mnral  evil  muied  by  free  will,  aDd  how  can  yon  rmmoilo  thv  oamiv!' 
of  God  with  the  free  will  of  noa  ?  There  mums  no  doubt  about  moeal  e«il  !■  i  . 
uinseJ  by  onr  free  will.  And  if  Godforosnw  Ihot  IlenasKoiiig  toci«aiB»It. 
who  w"i>ltl  fait  upon  (I'mptatirm,  though  lie  crtatnl  him  mpaUlo  of  wiiula>i 
nil  If  ui^ttniiou,  why,  whnii  he  foil,  dill  it  "repimt  Him"  Uuit  H<ihada»^K<^ 
It  He  fiifi'saw  that  Ue  ahonld  rtpi-nt  dome  what  it  wu  at  Hia  opUon  (0  d' 
not,  why  did  H«  do  it  f    Neitlier  the  Ai^biahnp  nur  ny  Uthtr  nwet  tlilb.    H- 
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LoTe  and  gold,  the  two  things  which  Providence  hajs  given 
QS  to  sweeten  life  above  all  others,  when  made  objects  of  undue 
preference  become  the  bane  of  existence.* 

^  Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would** — that  is,  as  jon  should 
oonscientiously  wish — ^"they  should  do  unto  you,**  is  the 
broadest  principle  of  duty  ever  laid  down.  It  teaches  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  our  dutv,  and  when  we  have  found  it 
how  to  act  upon  it. 

Such  is  the  wretched  condition  of  all  human  beings  that  a 
preacher  who  will  not  hold  out  hope  cann^/t  Uf  popular.  It  is 
evident  that  people  wish  to  be  console<l.t  Infidelity  is  not 
consolation,  and  infidelity  for  this  reasrm  will  never  b<?  nni- 
yersaL  ^^  I  would  rather  be  old  Proteus,**  as  Wordsworth  said, 
**  than  have  no  creed  to  rest  on." 


I  was  in  company  yesterday  with  young  Betty.  He  is  a 
boisterous,  good-natured  youth ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  gai<;ty 
and  fun,  his  gaiety  was  that  of  despairing  remembranc€.*s.  His 
situation  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  the  most 
singular  in  the  world.  His  fame,  when  a  Ijoy,  was  cert^iinly 
never  exceeded  by  any  one ;  not  even  Buonajiart^;  liad  ever  a 
greater  share  of  public  attention  for  the  time.  Columns  of 
the  public  journals  criticised  and  laude<l  him.  The  prince,  the 
nobility,  the  ladies  doate^l  on  him.  I  rememlx.'r,  when  he;  was 
confined  with  a  cold,  a  "  bulletin  "  was  obliged  \Ay  be  put  up  in 
the  windows  of  his  house  to  satisfy  the  eager  inquiries  of  the 
v^orld.  Poor  feUow!  When  grown  to  man's  estate,  without 
feeling,  or  capacity,  or  sense,  he  attempted  again  to  excite  the 

elsewhere  my  father  acknowledgei  the  difficaltv  of  reconciliog  forDknowIedge  with 
free  wilL  Ka  to  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Hcriptares  leave  that  where  they  fonnd 
it.  Bat  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  explanation  in  to  lie  fonnd  in  luaiah, 
chap.  It.,  Terse  8.  **  For  my  thonghtd  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  yoor 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord." — £d. 

*  *'  The  chief  beginning  of  men*s  miseries 

Are  things  exceeding  good."    (Jfienoiuier.) — Ed. 

t  This  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  CalTinists,  who  are  aboTe  consolation ; 
and  with  whom,  although  ther  look  forward  to  a  felicity  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned 
does  Doi  afixrd  them  a  higher  satisfaction. — Ed. 
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applause  of  the  world.  But  alas !  the  novelty  was  over;  fcnte 
were  no  longer  pardoned,  because  youth  was  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  them;  he  was  now  criticised  as  a  man,  and  he 
sank  like  an  exhalation  of  the  evening,  never  to  rise  agwn. 
His  chief  amusement  now  is  driving  his  friends  about  in  his 
curricle  to  make  their  calls,  while  he  sits  on  the  box  with  as 
many  capes  as  he  can  carry.  If  the  servant  mistakes  him  for 
the  coachman  his  delight  is  unbounded,  and  he  will  repeat  the 
story  for  a  month.  He  amused  us  by  mimicking  the  cries  of 
hounds,  and  the  chuckling  of  turkey-cocks ;  but  he  avoided  all 
discussion  that  could  have  exposed  his  intellect,  and  roared 
down  every  attempt  at  thinking  with  a  noise  that  made  me 
sigh.  He  is  a  melancholy  instance  that  fame  not  acqniied 
by  gradual  improvement  is  an  innovation  that  cannot  last 
He  said  he  remembered  dining  with  Fox  and  Sheridan  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  he  only  remembered  the  fact. 

What  a  wonderful  creation  is  this  world !  How  beautiftd  in 
ornament !  How  intensely  deep  in  principle !  How  simple  in 
arrangement !  And  how  singularly  delightful  that  the  elements 
requisite  to  our  physical  beiDg  should  afford  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties ! 

Voltaire,  in  his  *  Siecle  de'Louis  Quatorze,'  says :  "  Les  gdnies 
dont  les  sujets  se  renouvellent  sans  cesse  comme  Thistoire,  les 
observations  physiques,  et  qui  ne  demandent  que  du  travail, 
du  jugement,  et  un  esprit  commun,  peuvent  plus  aisement  se 
soutenir :  et  les  arts  de  la  main,  comme  la  peinture,  la  sculpture, 
peuvent  ne  plus  degenerer  quand  ceux  qui  gouvement  ont,  a 
Texemple  de  Louis  XIV.,  Tattention  de  n'employer  que  les 
meilleurs  artistes.     Car  on  pent  en  peinture  et  en  sculpture 
faire  cent  fois  les  memes  sujets;   on  peint  encore  la  Sainte 
Famille,  quoique  Eaphael  ait  deploye  dans  ce  sujet  toute  la 
superiorite  do  son  art,  mais  on  ne  serait  pas  refu  a  traiter 
*  Cinna '  et  *  Andromaque,'  *  I'Art  Poetique '  et  *  le  Tartuffe.' " — 
vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

Now,  if  employment  from  the  Government  is  only  necessjiry 
to  make  great  painters,  why  were  not  the  painters  of  this  very 
age  as  great  as  those  of  Leo  X.  ?  They  were  encouraged  by 
Louis  XIV.   with  the  same  magnificence;  they  had  similar 
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opportunities ;  and  they  had  the  same  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers.  This  is  always  the  way  with  merely  literary 
men.  They  only  see  the  means  and  never  the  mind  of 
painting,  because  the  vehicle  of  thought  is  imitation.  To 
them  imitation  is  end  and  all  of  art 

Does  Voltaire  mean  to  assert  that  because  the  same  subject 
can  for  a  hundred  times  be  repeated  in  painting,  it  can  always 
be  repeated  with  equal  power?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
Grovemment  can,  when  they  please,  order  Holy  Families,  and 
obtain  them,  as  they  order  and  obtain  shoes  for  the  army? 
All  subjects  in  poetry  and  painting  are  inexhaustible  if  they 
apply  to  any  human  vice  or  virtue,  characteristic  or  feeling ; 
and  it  only  proves  the  narrow  field  on  which  'Cinna,*  *An- 
dromaque,'  '['Art  Po^tique,'  *Tartuffe,'  are  planned  if  it  be 
impossible  to  repeat  them.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  with 
equal  success  any  effusion  of  talent  that  was  written  and 
applied  to  any  reigning  folly  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  unite  and  repeat  the  subjects  of  tragedies  and 
poems  which  apply  to  any  unalterable  principle  of  human 
weakness  and  human  sentiment.  It  is  not  impossible  to  re- 
treat a  subject,  and  as  often  as  a  man  of  genius  appears. 
Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  *L*Art  Po^tique'  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Was  not  Boileau's  a  repetition  of  Horace  ?  There  is 
an  ignorance  throughout  this  whole  sentence  of  Voltaire's, 
a  confused  view,  a  taking  a  means  for  the  end  which  is  very 
extraordinary. 

One  great  thing  in  life  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
what  must  be  temporary  in  its  consequences,  and  what  eternal. 
Consider  everything  in  this  light,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
slight  effect  the  pettinesses  of  life  wUl  have. 

Professional  habits  generate  dispositions  to  care  little  for 
any  consequence  but  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

Shakespeare  is  not  indecent.  It  is  always  as  if  a  God  spoke 
to  us,  and  with  intense  Lasight  pointed  out  our  passions  and 
our  weaknesses  with  the  right  of  a  Creator  who  made  the 
beings  from  whom  they  originate. 
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We  are  prejudiced,  you  say,  in  fayour  of  Christianity  by 
education,  and  are  not  fair  judges.  And  you,  I  leply,  are 
prejudiced  with  the  fear  of  having  been  prejudiced  by  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  you  are  equally  in  the  other  direction. 

It  is  amusing  to  me  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Voltaire's 
admirers  to  anything  that  may  hurt  his  dignity.  iJidicnle 
Voltaire,  and  he  is  an  ill-used,  amiable,  benevolent  being,  whfle 
you  are  quite  the  reverse.  But  ridicule  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter,  or 
the  Virgin,  or  the  Saviour,  and  you  are  a  man  of  "enlarged" 
views,  who  look  beyond  your  time,  and  have  strength  of  mind 
to  shake  off  "the  prejudices  of  education."  This  excessiTe 
sensitiveness  of  Voltaire's  admirers  at  his  being  held  up  to 
ridicule  is  amazingly  entertaining,  seeing  that  the  very  essence 
of  their  admiration  for  him  is  his  heartless  ridicule  of  others. 
But  no  people  are  so  sensitive  to  ridicule  as  those  who  use  it 
most. 

Voltaire's  ridicule  of  the  extravagancies  and  absurdities  of 
the  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  is  always  extended  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Voltaire  never  mentions  anything  to  the  credit  of  Christianity 
without  adding  something  that  may  weaken  its  impression; 
nor  anything  to  the  discredit  of  its  persecutors  without  adding 
something  to  excuse  them. 

Why  may  there  not  be  punishment  hereafter  as  well  as 
punishment  here  ?  You  may  as  well  argue  that  there  is  no 
God  because  you  daily  see  the  innocent  suffering,  as  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  of  Divine  origin  because  the  wicked  are 
threatened  with  punishment  hereafter. 

Voltaire  is  in  an  agony  lest  Confucius  should  be  mis- 
represented ;  but  he  never  utters  a  complaint  that  Jesus  was 
crucified. 

No  people  are  more  furious  than  the  deists  against  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  kings  and  tyrants ;  but  they  never 
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conquered  and  yields.  Before  long  I  venture  to  predict  tbt 
ho  shall  aaaist  the  good  cause,  instead  of  sneering  »t  it 
His  answer  to  the  Tile  '  Catalogue  Eaisonn^ '  is  ^e  fin* 
symptom. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  personal  influence  is  still  in  eiistenct 
When  all  are  dead  who  remember  him  he  will  fall  confflte- 
ably.  He  baa  stamped  the  nature  of  his  mind  for  ever  bj 
saying  that  be  took  a  course  "  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  tlfl 
times  "  in  which  be  lived.  Was  this  tbe  act  of  a  great  genii* 
to  bend  to  the  times  ?  He  should  have  bent  the  timea  to  hiin, 
or  died  in  the  attempt. 

That  which  I  do  heartily  admire  in  Reynolds  is  tbe  heroic 
candour  of  mind  in  the  condemnation  he  passed  upon 
practice  in  art  by  the  principles  be  laid  down  for  the  pi 
of  the  higher  art.     It  is  unexampled  in  tbe  history  of  art,  ot 
the  human  mind. 

No  doubt  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  re-est* 
blisbment  of  the  Inquisition  are  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  tto 
continuance  in  power  of  Buonapartp.  I  would  have  the  cbb 
of  talent  so  pure  as  to  have  twenty  Buonapartes  put  down  "' 
had  so  grossly  betrayed  it.  The  Bourbons  do  not  coniiM 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  talent.  They  do  it  no  harm  1^ 
their  establishment ;  but  Kuonaparte's  encampment  in  Euiop* 
did  it  great  injury  because  he  rose  on  the  shoulders  of  t' 
cause,  and  having  betrayed  it,  he  sullied  bis  character,  and  I 
sullied  character  is  not  to  be  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  cause  of  talait 
A  greater  good  has  been  done  to  Europe  by  his  expulsion  t] 
injury  can  accrue  by  the  restoration  of  others ;  and  for  th 
reason,  their  "  Divine  right "  and  such  stufl'  cannot  last,  ai 
something  purer  than  either  will  yet  spring  up  for  the  blessit 
of  mankind.* 

James  Meekf  (private  secretary  to  Lord  Keith,  Port  Admii 

•  No  one  ffilt  thU  more  fully  than  NHpolwin  bioiBeir.    In  the  midst  of 

Mold's  coDgmtulatioiu  on  b  great  alflcial  occaBton,  tLat  lie  tmd  put  ilimu 
Kevolntion.  "  Tae  sans  relour  Tesprit  n^volutionnalro,"  Napoleon  etopped  1 
with,  ■'  Vous  YouB  tromppz.  Je  suih  1p  signet  qui  matqne  la  pace  oil  la  Bdvolnl 
■'eat  anetce,  niaiH  quand  je  eerai  mort,  elle  hmmera  le  fcuillot  et  repicndift 
msMhe."— Ed.  t  Alterwarda  Sir  Jamea  Heek—En 
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?lymoutb  in  1815),  accompanied  Lord  Kpith  upon  Lis  visit 
>  Napoleon  on  board  tbe  '  BcUcrophon,'  to  announce  to  liim 
lie  decision  of  the  British  Government  that  he  was  to  go  to 
t,  Helena.  Meek  said  Napoleon's  f&ea  had  a  dead  marble 
K)k,  hut  became  interesting  when  speaking.  Napoleon  kopt 
lem  stundiag,  Jleek  said  it  was  true  a  man  came  from 
london  to  summon  Napoleon  to  a  trial,  and  chased  Lord  Keith 
II  day.' 

When  I  was  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814, 1  strolled  one  evening 
I  tho  Parade.     More  dreadful-looking  fellows  than  Napoleon's 

Hard  I  had  never  seen.  They  had  tlie  look  of  thoroughbrerl, 
■tfran.  disciplined  banditti.  Depravity,  recklessness,  and 
loodtbirstuiess,  were  burned  into  their  faces.  If  such  fellows 
ui  governed  the  world,  what  must  have  become  of  it  ?  Block 
lustacbios,  gigantic  bear-skins,  and  a  ferocious  expression, 
ere  their  characteristics.  They  were  tall  and  bony,  but 
irrow-chested.  On  seeing  our  own  men  afterwards  on  the 
uul  from  Bayonne  to  Boulogne,  it  was  easy  to  predict  which 
oiild  have  the  best  of  it  in  a  close  struggle, 

Eecognising  me,  they  crowded  around  me,  and  their  familiar 
ad  frank  bearing  soon  took  away  all  dislike.  Napoleon  was  a 
reat  man ;  he  had  many  laidta,  but  he  was  never  beaten.  "  II 
:ait  trahi^H  4tait  trahi."  They  all  swore  they  cried  when 
'apoleon  took  leave,  When  the  eagle  was  brought  up,  tho 
osign  turned  away  his  head  for  crying,  "Did  he  cry?"  I 
.id  to  a  grenadier,  "He  cry,"  replied  the  vieille  moustache, 
I'Emi)ereur  ^tait  ttmjours  ferme," 

It  being  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  I  retired  to  the  Jardin 
"jftlaie,  and  stretching  myself  out  close  to  the  soothing  tinkle 
i  gentle  fountain,  meflitated  on  Napoleon  and  his  fate,  till 
fc  had  darkened  without  obscuring  the  scene, 
bpoleon  in  his  feelings  had  all  the  romance  of  a  youth ; 
F  few  ever  have  hail  such  power  to  carry  out,  in  their 
■  intensity,  the   glorious  anticipatitins   of  youthful  iniagi- 

ght  opposite  his  library,  in  his  English  garden,  woa  a  little 
a  against  the  setting  sun,  with  a  golden  eagle  grappling 

ir  Fnuicis  Burdott  proposed  to  apply  for  a  nrit  oF  Ilnbeiu  Oorpna,  but  Sir 
1  BomUly  diamaded  him  Trom  doing  eo.     It   appears,  bowerer,  to  liuve 
See  Bamill^t  Memoir'. — Ed. 
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1  language  showed  it."     God  knows,  their  art  dopfll     It  is 
J  a  compilation  of  facta  and  detail. 

%s\Q  arc  some  men  who  have  more  pleasure  in  the  fatiguing 

Ings  of  a  hopeless  passion  than  in  the  sound  of  enjoyments 

\  healthy  one.    They  never  really  care  for  more  than  liberty 

"gh  out  their  souls  in  the  declamatory  impotence  of  eternal 

;  to  lament  their  misfortunes  in  not  knowing  Aar  before 

t  was  married ;  and  who  weaken  her  love  for  her  husband, 

Jiout  wishing  her  to  return- with  sincerity  their  own.     Such 

I  flit  from  one  woman  to  another,  and  owe  their  importance 

the  mischief  they  make.     They  sufTer  old  age  to  slip  on  to 

,  perpetually  delaying  the  time  to  leave  off  and  the  time 

Kljegin,  and  burdened  with  reflectiona  they  never  cease  to 

Such  a  man  I  take  it  was  Swift,  and  most  certainly 

I  Rousseau.     To  them  restraint  seems  to  be  the  osoitement 

ich  to  others  is  the  insurmountable  bar.t 

3  great  principle  in  comparative  anatomy  is  to  consider 
jry  animal  but  as  a  moditifMition  of  the  human  form, 
fcpted   to   iliffnrent  purposes,  instinots,  appetites,  and  pro- 

leities. 

Ihe  same  men  who  groan  at  art  and  at  the  prospect  of  his- 
»  are  the  name  who  groane<l  at  the  bravery  of  our 
iiers  and  sailors,  the  talents  of  oiu-  generals,  and  the  glory 
I  our  country.  They  are  men  disappointed  in  their  early 
3cta,  and  they  pass  the  residue  of  their  lives  in  horror  at 
J  prospect  of  intellect  succeeding  when  they  have  failed. 

leynolds'a  groat  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  down 
nius  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  were  not  blessed 
\  it,  by  assuming  that  it  was  not  superiority  of  original  parks, 
i  merely  a  greater  power  of  application,  and  that  applica- 
1  made  all  the  difference.     Mengs  was  right  in  affirming 


, _  _n  pluvnokigy  thkn  physiologiBta  ate  willing  toalUiw.— Eo, 

J^  Swift,  perluipa;  but  thin  cud  hanlljbeanJd  of  Roiuirau,  who  wriUM:  "Wlut 
■  lDtx>Dcemiblo  torment  it  i a  Id  see  eai^h  other  under  the  lostrnints  of  n  third 
■dq:  nor passiDD  is  (oodei'plD  bear  perpetunl  rhains,"  £0..  &fl.   In  fnut,  ifnn; 
It  lougul  lor  retirement,  that  is,  with  his  ucmipanioD,  it  was  Boiuauau. — Eu. 
^OL,  II.  X 
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laa  nature!     Thus  are  yaxtx   vanities  anil  follies  a  balni 
a  salve  for  your  miseriea  and  complaints. 


fit  will  never  do.  Sir,  in  this  t'onntry."  How  miiny  i'tiUies, 
Tices  and  imbecilities  are  plausibly  excused  by  tliia  plausible 
expression  1  You  will  find  this  expreaaion  on  the  tongue  of  aU 
those  who  from  idleness,  incompetency,  or  irresolution,  have 
failed  in  situation,  politics,  morals  or  art.  If  on  author  has 
failed  in  a  tragedy,  "  tragedy  will  never  do  in  this  country.  Sir," 
is  the  excuse.  If  a  military  man  has  lost  a  battle  instead  of 
gaining  it,  "  the  English  are  not  a  military  nation."  If  an 
artist  knows  nothing  of  the  human  figure,  and  is  afraid  to 
expose  his  ignorance  by  venturing  the  attempt,  the  poor 
country  has  to  bear  the  blame.  In  short,  whatever  has  been 
nnaucc«as fully  attempted,  or  not  attempted  at  all  because  of 
failure  or  of  c^wardict',  is  attributed  to  the  country,  and  never 
to  the  follies  or  weaknesses  of  tlios*^  who  have  tried  and 
failed. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  young  artists  affirm  with  (he  utmost 
enthusiasm  that  if  the  English  went  as  naked  as  the  Greeks ; 
if  every  face  bad  a  Grecian  nose;  if  our  colour  was  brown 
instead  of  rosy ;  if  our  eyes  were  black  instead  of  blue ;  if  the 
sky  was  not  so  cloudy,  and  the  winter  not  so  cold ;  if  we  were 
all  Romanists,  and  the  churches  not  so  dark,  they  would  have 
succeeded  as  historical  painters  like  other  men !  Bless  them  1 
And  do  they  suppose  that  the  man  who  does  not  make  the 
moat  of  his  actual  situation,  whatever  the  difliculties,  will 
make  anything  of  any  situation,  whatever  the  facilities? 


It  is  a  carious  thing  that  the  reformers  of  to-day  (1818),  the  t 
Bticklers  for  liberty  in  their  own  country,  sophisticate  to  them- 
selves regarding  liberty  in  another  and  neighbouring  country. 
WTiile  they  execrate  the  allies  for  "forcing"  Louis  Dix-huit  1 
"  upon  the  French  people,"  as  they  aay,  they  forget  they  \ 
displayed  no  sj-mpathy  for  tlie  French  "  people "  while  Na-  \ 
poleon  ojjpreased  them.  They  forgot  the  abstract  principle  in  ] 
their  admiration  for  the  person  that  the  principle  prodaced.  I 
When  a  man  who  had  risen  on  the  principle  of  liberty  had  / 
betrayed  it  for  his  own  personal  aims  and  ends  as  Napoleon  [ 
did,  a  real  lover  of  liberty  should  afford  to  despise  him,  mA  v. 

5L'i 
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cnald  aBord  to  deapUe  him  wilbont  veakening  the  priDcipir 
of  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  streogthen  it." 

The  "  Bplaahere,"  "  scrawlers,"  and  **  plasterers "  ue  bow 
(1820)  extinct  in  history,  portrait,  and  low  life.  To  the  hoBonr 
of  the  portrait  painters,  they  bare  refonne<l  their  pemiciooa 
practices.  In  landscape  painting  the  above  chamcteis  are>  yet 
to  be  fonnd;  bnt  if  the  young  landscape  painters  will  only 
learn  to  paint,  and  perserere  in  painting  in  the  air,  to  draw 
the  forms  of  tbeir  trees,  to  distiDgmsb  the  character  of  their 
weeds,  to  observe  the  shades  of  colour  in  foliage,  to  mass  ai:*1 
get  detail,  to  be  decided  yet  flowing  in  execation.  to  be  cic- 
vinced  that  light  is  not  pnidneed  by  whiteness  bat  by  ctMitras: 
that  colour  is  not  produced  by  rawness  bat  tone,  we  shall  lii 
to  see  iu  landscape  painting  what  we  have  seen  in  portrait  on  ''■ 
history,  and  British  art  will  real  on  a  basis  from  whef>oe  ^ 
pillar  may  tower  into  the  air  without  danger  of  falling. 

Huw  strange  it  is  that  the  very  people  who  help  to  make  . 
man  celebrated  by  talking  of  his  name,  which  they  eaei>< : 
avoid,  revenge  themaelvea  by  attaching  everything  to  it  tli"' 
can  lower  and  bring  him  down  to  their  own  infeiiur  leveJ  I 

How  does  he  feel  the  wretched  weight  of  mortality  wK 
strains  to  bring  before  his  inward  eye  tlie  cloiidlew  bees  • : 
blessed  angels!  to  dive  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  \\%^.. 
where  darkness  is  not,  but  an  eternal  brigbtnesa  to  which  tli 
light  of  our  siin  wowld  lack  Instre  and  be  dim !  flow  do«*  \-- 
feel  the  miserable  incompetency  of  human  imagination  wi. 
etrnggles  to  see  that  face  in  which  all  that  is  visible  of  t^- 
Ueity  is  reflected !  Pure,  serene  and  lovely ;  sublime  in  i"-- 
beauty,  compassionate  in  its  grandeur,  ijuivering  with  sen-  - 
bility,  terrible  in  its  composure. 

'     I  have  begun  the  Divine  head  of  Christ     I  shall  do  it. 
comes  over  me  so  that  1  shake  from  head  to  foot.     He  ap] 

*  Tho  aTbitiv.*  Intngrer,  Li  1815.  of  the  tree  people  of  Noiwb;  fi  . ._ 
to  Swnlca,  to  wbicb  E'luUnd  gBT«  her  oonaetit  1111111001  xpa^mSixj  or  ti 
tbat  aflvr  flghling  for  sereu  yean  in  the  PeniiiEiilii  to  ens'  *      * 

toidirt  (hcdrtreiufer  to  Napoleon,  by  tlloir  own  king,  ii  anot.  ._ 

tX  birw  little  w*  lioable  ounelTOi  abinit  anuuieiicf ,  iaJ  how  t^ril}  « 
Uia  cieoMa  of  bad  UUi  bom  a  powerful  mibUtci.'-Eii. 
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to  me  moving  on  to  accomplish  His  destiny.  What  is  triumph 
to  Him  ?  He  sees  through  all  to  the  cross.  He  knows  His 
fate.  His  end,  His  object.  He  moves  to  it  like  a  comet  in  its 
course ;  not  smiling,  not  showing  the  enthusiasm  of  others,  but 
bearing  it  like  a  Superior  Being — abstracted,  inspired,  lifted. 
Oh  what  a  glorious  character  to  paint !  I  could  pass  my  life  in 
painting  every  incident  of  His  Divine  career. 

After  all,  how  sound  is  Eaphael's  taste!  Admire  Bubens, 
now  assuming  the  airs  of  a  brawny  slaughterman,  then  of  fat 
Dutch  women  in  silks  and  satins ;  then  look  at  Michel  Angelo, 
tumbling  head  over  heels,  and  taking  delight  to  point  his  toe 
at  your  eye,  and  make  you  wonder  where  his  head  is ;  and  then 
go  to  Raphael,  moving  along  in  the  same  sweet  unaffected 
quiet,  never  putting  on  any  airs  to  attract  attention,  not 
shrinking  from  admiration,  but  not  seeking  it,  delicate,  sound, 
sensible  and  true. 

Though  love  is  such  an  eternal  passion,  there  is  no  passion 
less  sympathised  with  by  others  who  are  free  from  its  in- 
fluence. Winks,  nods,  laughter  generally  precede  the  dis- 
covery; and  every  man  chuckles  to  himself  at  his  superior 
sagacity  in  keeping  free. 

Went  (May  11,  1818)  to  see  the  bronze  statue  of  Monte 
Cavallo  casting  for  "  the  ladies  of  England,"  to  be  put  up  in 
remembrance  of  Lord  Wellington.  It  will  be  made  from  the 
French  gtms  taken  at  Waterloo,  many  of  which  were  lying 
about,  12  and  O-pounders,  uncast.  On  returning  home  I  found 
Lord  Mulgrave  in  my  j)ainting-room.  I  mentioned  the  thing 
to  him,  he  told  me  it  was  his  doing,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  should  not  be  "  impeached  for  misapplication  of  public 
stores."* 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  *  Memorial  of  St.  Helena'  is 
dictated  by  Buonaparte  himself.  There  are  developments  of 
secret  feelings  at  every  new  sensation  from  the   novelty  of 

*  Haydon  does  not  intend  here  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  statno,  whicli  he 
always  laughed  at,  unless  in  saying  "  I  mentionc<l  *  t)ie  thing '  to  him  "  he  means 
to  express  his  contempt  for  the  alisurdity  perpetrated.  It  would  liave  been 
fortunate  for  oar  credit  as  a  people  of  gooa  tuste  in  art,  if  not  for  Lord  Mul- 
grave, that  he  had  been  at  least  compelled  to  recast  the  statue  into  g^ns,  or 
complete  tlio  group  from  out  of  which  the  Achilles  is  stolen. — Ed. 
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a  thing  first  felt,  that  could  only  hare  comb  from  the  ma 
himself,  or  have  been  laid  open  by  Shakespeare.     The  infineno 
his  first  little  success  had  in  fixing  his  mind  to  war  is  a  tone 
of  nature  known  only  to  those  who,  eager  for  some  puisnit  i 
life  and  blessed  with  capacity,  mate  an  attempt  to  try  l' 
forte,  and,  success  att*?nding  it,  the  mind  bends  instantly  I 
greater  eflbrts  in  the  same  road,  hoping  for  more  success  fi 
greater  exertions  as  some  success  has  followed  the  little  eff 
Buonaparte's  little  aSair  at  Mont  Geneve  was  the  resnlt 
true  genius  acting  on  any  materials.     "  D'apres  cela,"  aaysh 
"  je  me  sentia  beaucoup  d'attrait  pour  un  metier  qui  me  ria 
sissait  bieo."     This  genius  has  always  an  enrl.     It  does  n 
follow  that  all  its  actions  are  begun  solely  with  this  end 
view :  many  things  are  the  result  of  chance,  many  of  its  « 
ncctions.     Views  are  always  attributed  to  men  of  genius,  wli< 
once  their  genius  is  established,  from  the  same  short-sight 
ignorance  which  denies  them  the  possession  of  any  views  wh 
they  begin  life,  because  they  exhibit  a  difference  from  the  rest 
mankind,  or  because  they  see  fuilher  than  the  intellect  of  tl 
age.     "  General  sans  emploi,  jo  fus  a  Faria.      Je  m'attachii 
liiuras,  parce  que  je  ne  eonnaissais  que  lui.     Robespierre  k 
mort.      liarras  jouait  on  role.     11  fallait   bien   m'attache^ 
quolqu'un,  et   a   quelqne   chose."     This  is    frank    and  ) 
Though  profound  in  his  genius,   a  man  of  genius   does 
always  act  from  profound    intejitions,  but  from  attachme 
habit,  chance,  like  all  other  men,     A  man  of  genius  alw 
imagines  at  the  beginning  of  life  every  man  as  capable  as  Iii 
self;  he  does  not  know  that  he  differs  from  men  till  he  li 
men  differ  from  him.     When  ho  conceives  any  plan,  ho  is 
the  ruck  till  it  be  executed,  for  fear  of  anticipation.     "Je 
hatais  de  le  presenter,"  says  Napoleon,  speaking  of  his  plu 
attacking  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  "de  peur  d'fktre  preveo 
In  those  days,  when  he  beat  the  Austrians,  an  officer  catii» 
demand  peace:  "Je  me  regardais  alors  foar  la  premureA 
uon  comme  un  simple  Genial,  mais  comme  un  homme  app 
a  influcr  sur  le  sort  des  peuplea.     Je  me  vis  a  rhistoire,"     ~ 
like  this  is  to  the  feelings  of  a  youtlj  in  a  situation  he  v 
liorn  to  1     "  Cette  pais  changeait  mon  plan.     II  ne  se  bom 
plus  a.  faire  la  guerre  en   Italic,  mais  a  la  conquerir." 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  plan  as  circumstances  f>ccnrTecl, 
aecret  history  of  brilliant  consequences.      Does  it  not 
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brilliant   consequences  are   brought  about   by  c-onimon 

«tt0  only  being  seized  by  a  superior  capacity?     Napoleon's 

i  ambition  was  to  be  a  colonel  of  artillery,  and  he  had  no 

I  beyond  it.     "  Un  Colonel  de  rurtillerie  me  ]>amis8ait  le 

plus  nHra  de  la  grandeur  hmuaine."     Then  accident  threw 

.  into  a  little  affair  of  poets  where  there  was  material  for 

k  capacity,  and  it  acted  directly.     He  then  begun  to  think  if 

li  twelve  men  he  could  do  so  well  and  be  made  captain,  with 

)  men  he  eould  du  gruat^r  things.     lie  went  to  Toulon : 

s  was  a  larger  field,  and  hia  faculty  acted  again,  for  genins 

1  act  with  any  material,  large  or  small ;  he  again  succeeded 

I  was  again  advanced.     He  went  to  Paris.     He  knew  Barras, 

ined  to  his  side,  wofi  given  command  of  the  troops,  seized  the 

e  artillery  and  beat  the  sections,  married  Madame  Beau- 

lais,  formed  a  plan  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy,  by  Barras' 

t  got  command  of  the  Italian  army,  beat  the  Aiistriaiia 

■J  begged  for  peace,  and  then  his  views  again  expanded. 

B  determined  to  conquer  Italy;  he  conquered  Italy,  and  his 

ibition  then  began  to  extend  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

I  gradual   espausion  of  intention  is  very  interesting,  and 

aid  only  be  explained  by  him  to  whom  it  happened.    It  is  very 

pie  and  true.     Those  who  write  the  lives  of  men  of  genius 

I  always  on  the  lookn^ut  to  make  mankind  stare,     (reniua 

J  more  than  our  common  facultiffs  refined  to  a  greater 

tensity.     There  are  no  afltonishiug  ways  of  doing  astonishing 

;s.     All  astoniehing  things  are  done  by  ordinary  materials. 

a  a  man  of  genius  writes  his  own  life  he  tells  the  simpH- 

f  of  his  means  in  the  simplicity  of  his  mind.     It  is  the  men 

I  genius,  the  blockheads  of  the  world,  who,  incapable  of 

ing  anything  by  any  meann,  think  nothing  can  be  done  but 

f  supernatural  assistance,  that  make  a  wonder  of  every  event 

1  they  relate  the  actions  of  great  men  above  their  feeble 

shension. 

r  all,  this  life  is  a  strange  mixture  of  candour  and  cou- 
nt.    Observe   how   Napoleon   excuses   his   crimes,  but 
r  his  political  errors  I     His  insight  into  human  character 
y  deep.     Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  pro- 
«  of  his  mind  from  tho  fiery  grandeur  of  youth,  when  mind 
i  body  go  hand-in-luind,  and  the  fury  of  the  ono  is  seconded 
f  the  vigour  of  tho  other  through  the  ripeness  of  manhood  to 
I  hesitations  of  settled  matuiity.    When  wo  have  reached 
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The  gnmX  fli^M 


JiacMmfaxtf  feeliii»  the  Teflasborf 

n  SF  ik>  tu»  iniiUibilitT  openUe  on  his^  rxni  itsaj^ 

^t  imXtk-  of  Pnltiwk.  hK^  feelmi;  s.  «siit  of  ob- 

^'  did  ant  fasfm  idrr.  hii^  mniaitcholT  at  kf 

"   tffter    l^^p"""     he   cnni    iodscifiiai)  fria 

Widayiil^g«B.tto  «f  itk  offMCR'  Imrmj:  palaces  ti)  liiTE.b« 

wtf  4liVBBlf  Bi'Ac  VBBnaifln  of  Uooi  Unuil,  tw  maliiBC  ixM 

~~~       ~  '  tf  titf  fin-  of  Tifoik.  Kttd  bi*  U^ 

uuly  ifi  "hh  xlu-  tnnflfe  ^ 

IV  BaturaL  aad  oould  «eK  h 


1  ndk  nr  ««»  to  lir  tawwwjJ  wiaA  if  tbe  dreaiB.  ka 
|iia«Kai»J  ««rT(iMiiv*  ^v  hi*  {aiA  ekn  ?  And  &em  I  fecj  ilt<^i^ 
(Midv«ul«  iitthpitcff  W  trnf.  Bea^i^  tbe  tboo^te  of  this  grot 
wio-ir.  wixj  rtiBM'ovlx'miz  lire  D^  at  vlikl  tbese  tbooglits  mnil 
tMtf  t«it«  ihiiufcJT^y  epc«  il>e  great  eraits  tiMy  relate  to,  U  a 
|<lvBMan>  ibat  tlKwe  «nl,v  •:>(  bu  time  eta  erer  enjoy.  It  is 
r-xtnoiWinarr  tu»  Bercr  meotkning  WellingtOD  ;  Wt  did  he 
a/A  kiyjm  tkat  by  l^aring  bim  oat  be  ehovs  he  Rmembered 
bini,  fur  sbv  CMuld  fwigd  him  but  br  intenticn  ?* 

Willi  neganl  to  his  political  ccndnct  I  hare  not  mach  to  do: 
my  iult'rLWt  in  him  i»  as  •  hnman  character.  That  he  abused  the 
ciiiili'leore  placed  io  him  by  the  French  oation,  that  be  betnyed 
tlu>  cuiisc  by  irhich  he  rose,  that  be  belied  the  good  opini<Mi  the 
uofld  liiid  fiimKHl  of  him  and  forced  their  willing  admirstion 
iiilK  liiirrur,  that  lie  furiously  gave  vent  to  vanton  caprices 
and  )iusbiHi  Eumpe  to  arms  in  defence  of  its  national  existence, 
must  Im-  |MLl)Mhlu  to  all  and  cannot  be  denied.     For  howeTer 

•  In  tliB'Diwy  iif«l*i1y  tif  Qn»lily,"it  UnywdodbyMiwWjnn&of  C^itKB 
Hwutny,  nf  tlie  Marine*,  on  Ixiard  ll.M.B. '  NorthutnbcTluid,'  lluil  b« told  faer  diinii( 
Uie  viiyHgn  In  hi.  lliiluiiii,  Napi'lunn  rniquontljr  spuke  at  Wellin^tou,  and  alvnn 
in  tiiK  liuiitlidiiwBl  maimiT,  unil  nov>-r  attributed  his  own  defb»t  bjr  VTeUingtaD 
■I  U'kterliKK  Io  ohanoau— Ko. 
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^Ktiiral  it  might  be  for  the  legitimate  Bovereigns  to  Iiat€  him, 
^Bey  would  have  been  content  to  let  him  reign  uumolest'ed 
^Bhu  apprehension  of  his  genius  for  war,  if  be  had  only 
^Kffered  them  to  be  at  peace  and  had  not  roased  them  to  prefer 
^Bb  risk  of  their  crowns  to  the  inflictions  peaceful  acquiescence 
^Btailed  on  their  people. 

^B  Oh !  that  such  a  cause  as  the  cause  of  talent  should  have 
^BUen  into  French  bands;  a  nation  vain,  thoughtleos,  and 
^Kile,  with  such  an  unprincipled  genius  as  Buonaparte  at  its 
^Kad.  He  was  a  genius  for  vtar.  This  is  a  suflicient  answer 
^B  all  assertions  about  his  pacific  intentions.  "  Avec  de  tela 
^Bldats,"  he  says,  "quel  est  le  GSn^ral  qui  n'aimemit  piu  la 
^Bierre  ?  Je  I'aime,  je  I'avoue."  Genius  by  its  nature  can 
^Mly  delight  in  the  gratification  of  its  propensities ;  hence  to 
^Kch  a  mind  peace  could  never  be  an  object  of  pleasure,  but  of 
^ftnvenience  or  of  necessity,  and  Dever  was  peace  granted  or 
^Kmanded  for  any  other  purpose  by  Buonaparte. 

^H  The  great  weakness  in  the  nobility  is  that  when  any  of  its 
^Bembers  become  ministers  they  affect  seclusion  from  the 
^Bltside  world,  and  I  will  add,  an  ignorant  undervaluing  of 
^Hte  press.  I  have  noticed  many  instances  of  this.  They  seem 
^K  think  that  because  ex  ojicio  thoy  have  become  acquainted 
^Rth  the  secrets  of  Government  and  the  facts  of  oHico,  igno- 
^■sce  of  such  matters — which  have  nothing  to  do  witli  any 
H|reat  principle— involves  ignorance  of  all  that  is  worth 
^Knowing.  This  is  a  pernicious  weakness,  and  occasionally 
leads  to  great  embarrassments.  A  prime  minister  should  root 
out  all  such  infectious  folly  from  hia  cabinet. 

Those  who  afKnn  that  the  character  of  the  English  people 
is  changed,  mistake  a  temporary  exasperation  from  irritating 
treatment  for  an  inherent  change  of  character  from  change  of 
circumstance.  The  character  of  the  English  people  is  not 
changed.  They  are  now  (lS2!i)  the  same  great,  loyal,  bravo, 
pious,  and  moral  people  as  ever ;  and  had  we  an  Alfred  on  tlie 
throne  who  felt  for  their  wants,  and  had  the  power  and  tact 
to  conciliate  their  tempers  by  anticijMiting  their  wishes  in 
princely  style,  there  would  be  no  violence  to  complain  of. 
What  has  happened  is  very  simple.  The  ministers  have 
broken  faith  with  the  people,  and  England  has  no  love  for 
breaches  of  faith. 


fc»ith|irtriM?  PiifMjrMihmftli— .-r<a«»>Mth 

fi>T«dw  I  I  tfiffii  wliiA  t^  twi^fj  — 6- 
lalMWV  ai  *•  «a  4»  yw  jMin.*    JTll'ift  «r  ^  kU. 

Bc^flrf  li»  I   n  ig«n  ^i  -^  -^    -> ^ 

ywylfc.  Toar  chaiae>(r  ii  cbagriL  T««  Aa«  ■■  iammtt 
imfttinrntttOMAim*  T—  we  i  iill^liil  by  Ifa  fi»:  w 
will  witfcw  goM,  HT  BMe»  to^  aor  mri  jw  ^Mr^a*;  lil 
■#>  «m  MiyMd  jmr  dnrtei;  ••  viQ  feoer  j«^  |nH^«ii|«e 
•ill  imphmm  jam  IwJgm.*  ABdheAdan.  Tliiii,  ikmm  my 
h^  sttriKstM  the  «KMf«atim  af  tfce  pmpfe  to  k  i  ha^g^i  k 
tb^r  ehATwi^WV'  It  ma  tbe  iMtnr&l  iiritktion  of  tfap  mbp 
nhiunfitKr  f^/rHM  by  the  ru^Mkce  uul  tmbeaUtj  ttf  tk 
miniittmftl  ini[;a«are«. 

>'o  nMa  «horf:iDC4Dben)tbecoDdact  of  tbepeopfeof  Eogluiii 
'm  tbf;  fWth  of  the  Prukceaa  CfaarioCte  can  Affirm  thu  tlwir 
rrhMnw^'^r  M  tshatif^fA.  No,  do  ;  the  chancter  of  the  pe*^^  ot 
Knf(inn<l  ttf.rtu  rbaoges.  It  waa  the  chancter  of  their  miniften 
that  KM  <;hai>g(;<L  CoDtinental  intercoane  in  ctHHeqaoxe  of 
thfi  af>pn;h<?niri(m  of  Napoleon  had,  in  effect,  prored  exoeedisgljr 
IMirnicifM  mi  far  aa  weakeDisg  that  respect  for  libertT'  **><' 
fffTttl'm)  'ir'liMmMion  io  which  all  British  ministere  are  edn- 
fniM.  I  would  Dot  affirm  their  represeiTe  condact  since  the 
i'l'in'i-  of  i>*U}  U)  liave  proceeded  from  the  direct  indnence  of 
r<iri-iKii  ^>vnT<;'mn»;  bnt  I  hare  reflM)n  to  believe  that  there 
wiw  n  (tnwt  drutl  of  coquetting  at  Vienna  with  the  freedom 
(ff  iiiir  tnwH  nnd  the  liberty  of  oar  press,  particularly  when 
M,  (Itrntx  vim  of  the  [isrty.     And  I  know  human  nature  Ux 
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Hall  to  hesititte  at  afBrming  that  Lord  Costlereagh's  tf^ndency 
^Kcurb  and  coerce  the  English  people  to  relinqiusb  reform  mia 
^fereased  by  hia  personal  iatercourse  with  foreign  Sovereigns.' 

^B  "  Thii!  iH  the  morn!  of  all  hutruui  tales : 

H  'Tis  bat  the  sumo  Khearsal  of  the  past : 

H  Fintt  froodom,  aiut  then  glory;  wbon  that  fails, 

^1  Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  barbariatn  at  lust." 

H  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  PhiUipa  told  me  on  the  mfirning 
Hner  Lord  Castlereagh  had  taken  credit  to  himeelf  in  the  Honse 
Hb  not  apiKjintiug  a  Press  t^'ensor,  that,  but  for  the  oppoBitton 
Bfcreatened,  it  would  "  certainly  have  been  done,"     I  believe  it. 

^V*  It  VAf  be  dnnbted  nhethcr  llie  blame  woa  so  entirely  Lord  Cutlprcagb's  as 
^Hiere  repreBeoted.  With  tiie  exception  of  CanntDg,  «h»  joined  the  Gsbiucl  on 
Hfc  retara  &om  Lisbon,  ieiti-17,  sad  of  LonI  CBHtlert'sgh,  the  Leader  ,of  the 
^BnuiuinB,  lord  Liverpoole  Cabioet  was  not  nmurksble  lor  slatesmaniiliip.  But 
^Einieg  wss  a  host  in  himself.  Vet,  as  Pri'sident  of  tlioir  India  Board,  lie  sup. 
^^ned  111]  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Go¥t;riimeDt;  and  instead  of  ahi'viiift  tho 
^■ll  iiuiiibL>rB  and  uonlemptible  Wfakness  of  tbe  disoontentod,  talked  of  "  the 
^Hmpi't  o[  rebtlllon  "  and  ''  the  torch  of  the  incciiidiary,"  as  if  bo  really  believod 
^K^tlicr:  and  urge<l  the  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  as  if  not  oolytlie  Britinh 
^■UtitutiDii  but  the  whole  bamenork  of  society  was  nbeul  to  lie  subverted  by 
^■0  pikeheads,  as  mstiy  more  block iitaUs,  and  a  haodful  of  pliieiitd> !  To  add  to 
^b  per|ileitly  of  the  country,  the  Government,  in  181!),  proposed  and  cnrried  an 
^■BeD  aud  a  Foreign  BnlistrntDt  Bill,  with  eii  oilier  oiieroiuD  Bills  of  one  kind 
^Kd  BOntbeT.  dselaring  the  mind  of  the  people  to  be  "  diieaaed."  It  must  have 
^Een,  as  Collier  said  of  Cougrevt,  "a  very  bod  dlgetise  \a  bo  worse  than  the 
Hnedj."  Ail  tbeeu  repreBsive  measures,  hU  tbis  "  un-English  policy,"  as  Sir 
^B«irT  Bulwer  csJls  il,  did  Onnning  euppult  by  the  moet  eloaoeut  and  planeible 
Hpeeches,  tinged  with  an  elaggerution  of  pbmae  and  epithet  that,  in  tbe  light  of 
^bsMHiuent  events,  and  his  known  jesloosy  of  his  Leader,  Lmd  Castltireogh, 
Bjnuist  bears  the  sppearanoe  of  dtsigu.  If  he  was  aiuoere,  riearly  he  wss  no 
^Wser  than  the  rest  of  tlie  Cabinet.  If  he  was  not  sincere — and  it  is  difficult  to 
^Keve  so  olcar-eighted  a  man  rcaily  entertained  the  esaggeratPd  vivws  bo  then 
^Bt  foith—thc  defeuce  bL-eomex  a  grave  nt'cusation.  Uul  be  that  as  it  may, 
^bturity  has  plueed  Canning  as  a  statesuiaii  far  above  Lord  Oasllcreagh,  Lord 
^■hloii,  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  or  Hir  Itohcrt  Peel,  yet  his  conduct  in  sup- 
^Kirtiiig  these  coercion  Bills  cau  scarcely  be  said  to  merit  tliis  elevation.  I'oiwibly 
^Bqr  were  not  men  of  bis  enlarged  genius  in  pulitioa.  They  showed  more  than 
^Boe  that  tliey  had  no  conlldeucu  in  tbe  people  of  England.  They  dreaded 
^Mery  lueasure  which  should  give  a  just  autlioritv  to  tiie  [leopli',  throuj^b  apnre- 
^■nsion  sngtndnred  by  the  Froneh  Revolution,  where  tho  peopto  had  laid  violent 
^bnds  npou  all  authority.  But  Cenning,  between  1S17  iinil  1S20,  showed  no 
^Eeater  power  to  grasp  the  lesson  the  French  Revolution  taught,  viz.,  tbst  the 
^■lly  way  tc  prevent  sueli  subvcrstDn  is  not  by  making  adveruirieB  of  tbe  people, 
Unt  by  timidy  removal  of  tlioir  grievanceK,  and  liberal  coaoeiuion  to  their  just 
^femaods.  Hence  as  bis  weigbt  and  authority  in  the  country,  if  not  in  tho 
Noose,  was  the  groutur,  so  much  Ibe  heavier  nhould  be  his  shore  of  blame  For 
the  events  of  ieiT-lB'20. 

In  s  subsequent  oonveisation  (1S34)  witli  Lord  Althorp,  my  father  asked :  ''  Do 
y-.u  Ihiuk  Cunning  would  liave  stopped  BefoimV"  "Nn,"  said  Ixirrl  Altliorp, 
"  he  mi|;ht  linve  postponed  it.  lie  oould  not  have  stopped  it."  Bat  why  should 
bo  buvo  tried?  It  almost  siems  u  peculiarity  of  the  profession  of  politics,  that 
men  in  pnctico,  t!iat  is  in  [lower,  rarely  succeed  i[i  keeping  abreast  of  thi-ir  age. 
If  they  did,  possibly  there  would  bo  lewcr  revolutions  uf  tliu  people.— Fu 
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jt  succcssfnl  campaigns !     But  the  moment  I  ent<?red  the  Hoiifle 

'  1  saw  the  glories  of  Ilubeos,  John  Puke  of  Marlborough,  iiud 

1  \aa  battles  and  stegee,  wealth  and  honour  vanislied  from  my 

'md.     A  littlo  demon  whispered,  "Which  would  you  nitlier 

^  Rubens  or  Marlborough  ?"     Utibent<,  a  million  timos,  and 

Eaphael  ten  million  times;  but  I  should  liuvo  no  objection  to 

kcolamn,  with  a  jmlaeo  and  a  park  in  addition.     The  nation 

tainly  behaved  to  Marlborough  with  magniticent  gratitude 

1  liberality,  und  one  \a  proud  to  belong  to  a  ]>oople  that  can 

Irewatd  those  who  serve  them  faithfully,* 

KUndue  preference  seems  to  be  given  in  this  world  to  great 
merals.  No  pillar  is  erected  to  record  the  glortea  of  Shuke- 
i,  no  palace  built  for  his  descendants,  no  relatives  ennobled 
f  patent.  No,  the  world  are  not  adequate  judges  of  such 
iwers ;  they  come  not  within  their  gross  apprehenHion.  But 
I  be  sure  the  fume  of  generals  is  like  the  fame  of  actom.  It 
tnot  palpable  to  postority,  while  poets  and  painters  identify 
[emsolTes  with  all  ages.t 

'  The  nation  c«iU>iiiIy  belmred  superb];  to  its  fiivnarite  flenorBl.  But  (■tsq 
'leim  wai  not  witlinut  ils  reTctw.  The  pnurogt  man  of  art,  acdeiioi',  or  lit»- 
B  might  well  liositalu  to  luicept  tlio  an^K.  and  di  iirefvr  liis  olwouril]',  it  bo 
« tuld  beforbliaail  tliat  tlm  Trvaaury  would  clulo  out  its  paymunts  mi  itrt-'Kularl}' 
t  lie  WDUJd  be  oompvUi'd  It  tuku  tlia  buililiuij'  cm  hia  owu  hiinili,  ni^nmo 
dived  iu  h«rtt«iing  lawBuila  with  archittct  and  workmen,  and  whun  atrioknn 
li  piLTaljais  DJiil  Induced  to  second  cliitiUiooil,  that  liiB  scrrants  wnrild  ixJiiblt 

"Bight"  to  country  Twilori,  at  Si.  a  bead.     All  this  mnl  mueli  rooro 

}  the  Oreat  General  ol  lija  ugp,  from  this  plotlioro  of  hunour  nnr| 

toItcs  a  Krent  queatioa.  Tlio  ohanoes  of  war  will  never  wholly  aMw, 
«  mnst  )>ay  weQ  those  wo  employ  to  Sglit  for  lis,  and  tube  oare  of  lliviu.  fur 
V«e  do  nut,  no  nne  will  fight  for  ua  at  all.  War  will  eiUt  not  beaau-w  inrii  like 
f^kill  eoob  other,  but  beoauso  tbe  world  chooses  to  admire  and  ruward  Ihiwi  who 
»e  the  ooumge  to  liHk  killing  and  being  killed.  The  claims  of  art,  wiiouoi', 
Ji  liteiature  to  some  repogaition  of  long  aerrleo  hm  beginniug  to  bo  lulmillM 
^  the  tState,  now  that  tbe  petronago  of  Indiriduals  has  passed  nut.  In  timtt, 
■riiBpe,  the  present  anomaly  which  roservts  Ibe  moaopoly  of  the  hiffheit  hououra 
■  the  suoceaaful  commander  mar  bo  broken  down.  Uuny  a  man  of  wicnou  nud 
li  Tiaku,  nod  oftun  luenOcei  his  life  in  peaceful  pursuits,  wbioh  as  surelj'  add  to 
J«  ilooh  of  a  nallou'e  thoughts  and  wealth  as  the  victories  of  the  gtetXati  ^ncml 
B  the  field  with  the  heaviest  "  bulehers'  bilk."  And  just  as  ttio  one  may  aavu 
1  from  a  gii?at  oUiimity.  by  winning  hia  buttle,  so  may  tbe  other  raise 
1  to  tbe  highest  proaperity  by  hia  Ksearchei  and  eiperiments.     Yet  ha 

L-iveo  tbe  thanks  of  Purliaiaaut;  must  at  Irast  have  outlivnl  the  tbree- 

e  yeurs  and  ten  of  the  Psalmial  before  his  HovereitEn  honoun  him  with  notice 


1  unlacky  be  mny  feel  ciuite  si 
reepeot  to  hi«  public  services.  .  .    , 

houoor  and  reward  in  England.    The  some  nation  whiuh  Invlshly  besUiwa  u 
Blenheim  upon  a  Churchill  and  a  Btrathfiehlsajre  upon  a  WelL'tley,  bolievea 


I 


I  (HtoK  »  mamtm  mtim  ■»  Mart  ap  ■•  if  I  bar' 
tiawf*  ••anal  — ffcP  tMaMae  iatoAagatf  hApw.'  Ibaid 
Bywtf  aidi  aelaai  to  get  nd  of  the  n«: 

Wbat  a  fcctne  M  a  wad!    WW  a  gift,  what  a  fck^^I 


If  Mstne  it  cTCfTtki^  nrtae  aaf  b«  pa 
flf  MOtm^  aad  viae  (ardoiMtd  &a  tfca  ^BB  e 

How  little  of  life  u  pa«cd  ti 
oecopHw)  is  medilatMe,  in  bariaeM,  ia  aaxiety,  la 
in  B>*]f-rrpftnrfa !  Pint  theto  an  the  diaoHMof  tafaafyal 
the  eatvfl  of  edDcatioo ;  tlneii  tbe  auietT  of  lore,  aad  iht  tB^ 
moil  of  marriAf^ ;  thtu  «e  uke  cold.  He,  atp  rried  orer.  {»■ 
gotten,  and  l«aTe  oor  childrui  to  mo  the  auac  gawukt  d 
perpetsal  eflort. 

Mjr  ittflnence  upon  English  Ait  has  certainly  beeo  twlinL 

^>lnin  Ijiti<i*i-t-r  <U.ifli:i"Uii  animuln  un-kr  my  i-ve,  ci'pi"!  m% 
(tniif/miual  drtiMiiigii,  iiDti  corriml  my  jiriocijiltrB  oS  siudr  into 
animal  painting.  Hia  genius,  thus  tntored,  has  prodncvd  tolid 
and  satisfactnry  resnits.  Bewick  and  the  Landseen  will  alwan 
do  good  thingti,  and  I  can  perceive  at  last  a  willingnen  to 
concC'le  the  point  as  to  the  soondnesa  of  my  methods.  Tbe 
irritability  I  occasioned  is,  I  think,  wearing  away,  and  I  think 

Itaelf  to  Iwto  cmwntd  Kevtun  bj  nukiiig  him  Ha<t«r  ot  tbe  Mint,  to  hare  fiUi 
rcwBrded  Vandyke.  Ri^rniliK  »><1  Dat;  b;  ■  Knighthond  or  k  BammcT,  ud 
cniniiliTi  Bom*  mDcb  beboldon  tu  thciu  Go-  haniig  lartiid  him  JDlu  an  driw- 

Mr.  Oladttone  wu  tho  flnt  Hinkter  to  break  thmogti  tbe  SDOwy  itjun  ia 
whii-b  prenedont  liad  iced  the  Foantaia  of  Hoaoar ;  aod  Hi.  Dinacli.  w  maj  bt 
Mrtain,  will  lake  M  bniad  a  view  bj  "lerelling  up"  in  hii  diitribotion  of  tbe 
h'iniHin  nl  tho  Crown.  Auniedlj  ho  bat  no  lack  at  ipace  to  catablidi  aa 
aiuilibrinm.— Kp. 

'*  Kidiler  at  a  latcc  date  tiai  tbis  simile    Ckrljrle  mniiika  upon  it  ■■  bdni 


one  (if  the 
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p  letting  it  wear  away,  all  parties  will  be  more  iudined  to  do 
tice  to  my  next  picture  than  they  were  to  my  last. 

tfy  ambition  was  to  do  great  things  before  I  was  thirty,  and 
"i  them  ;  but  in  thus  not  yielding  to  the  earnest  desire  of 
my  early  friend,  Lord  Mulgraro,  I  sacrificed  myself  and  all  my 
early  and  happy  connections.  They  ought  to  have  done  justice 
to  my  ambition  and  have  overlooked  my  opposition  to  their 
wishes  for  the  sake  of  the  object,  the  advancement  of  High  Art 
in  England.  But  no,  their  pride  was  offended,  imd  I  was  never 
forgiven."  Lord  Mulgrave  made  two  attempts^for  he  always 
liked  and  defended  me — ^to  renew  our  old  intimacy,  but  wo 
did  not  do  together  again.  He  could  not  help  saying  some- 
thing or  other  in  allusion  to  my  rebellion,  which  1  rould  not 
brook,  and  so  we  gradually  parted,  though  we  nevei'  forgot  each 
other.  When  I  was  mined  in  1823,  be  showed  his  affectionate 
feeling  towards  me  by  at  once  sending  me  substantial  aid, 
covered  by  words  of  the  kindest  condolence. 

After  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  of  which  he  had  the  almost 
entire  preparation,  the  Opposition  were  very  troublesome  on 
the  subject,  and  one  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  friends  said  to  Erakine, 
"  Why,  how  you  bore  us  about  this  business !"  "  Why,"  said 
Erskine,  "  we  have  nothing  else  at  present  to  bore  you  about. 
What  would  you  have  us  do  ?" 

I  must  frankly  own  I  think  our  modern  poets — always  ex- 
cepting Walter  Scott — are  unhealthy  beings.  Poor  old  flaz- 
litt,  with  his  fine  candour,  his  consciousness  of  never  shaving  j 
and  of  a  soiled  shirt,  his  frank  avowal  of  his  vices  and  follies,  | 
his  anti-Bourbon  thoroughbred  hatred,  his  Napoleon  adhesive-  I 
ness,  his  paradoxical  puttings  forth  at  so  much  a  sheet,  his  f 
believing  himself  the  fine,  metaphysical,  caustic  philosopher,! 
going  about  like  Diogenes  with  a  lantern  impaling  all  hial  1 
acquaintances,  while  he  is  the  most  impaled  of  the  whole,  is) 
worth  ten  thousand  ^toets,  and  has  more  real  virtue  too. 

•  WhHt  vexed  Lnrd  Mulgrave  uioel  was  the  publicutinn  ot  tho  letter  on  the 
.ElgiJi  Marbles  in  181C  (sec  anfn),  at  tbo  very  moment  when,  wliftbcr  witJi  or 
■■'  it  Haydon'B  knowledge  there  ia  no  evidence,  Lord  Mulgrave  wiib  engngod 
joading  his  broiber  directorg  of  the  Britiali  In»titulion  to  send  Haydon  In 
J0y  for  three  ytorairith  ahuiidiiome  incomB.  Aftirtho  publicstion  nf  tho  letter. 
Cwell-iateDdocl  labour  «aa  list,  and  the  scbcme  fell  Ihrougb.  But  the  Marbles 
re  oBved  to  England,  inil«ad  of  going  to  Banna.— Kd. 
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Punten  hsre  but  ome  moment.  Xerer  '«nw4fT  tfatf  if  r -: : 
figure  mor«8  hv  wiU  not  be  «■>,  bat  md,  (or  he  will  nem- 1^^ ' 
Pwple  haro  nutliui^  to  do  ■mxk  wbst  it  would  be,  boi «:'. 
wbmt  it  ia. 


Parh«[»  there  is  no  expreniun  in  anr  poet  that  em^  - 
anbtime  feeling  bo  tnteiuelf  aa  ^te  "  V»  saUiiiie "  of  Tu- 
Homer'fl  aaripova  ■ytuan  dwrvwfoiift  oMitmm,  ukd  M3taa  ■  *  ^  ' 
between  worids  aiul  worlda  with  steady  wtn^*  do  aoc  cnatf  R' 
»  ckIid,  Medate,  conscionsneaB  of  power,  sodi   a  coarictiai 
rtuperiurity,  such  on  indulent  reliiiqiti§h]neiit  wtCfaoot  tsv 
luUin^  OB  T;WM).     YoD  966  him  dnve  on  in  ooe  eren  direct  !r 
t'nim  hie  kinglj  etate  inclining  not,  gndiully  dimim^biii^  I: 
gloriooB  spkodour,  its  beaming  eSnlg^iee,  meltinj;  this  brii')- 
neas,  and  y oitr  eje  leasetts  till  it  beoottes  «  point,  and  ti 
diaanlTea  into  qmoe,  leaving  joa  wondering  at  the  glan>-- 
apporition  that  has  pawed. 

Id  every  sense  Belzoni '  was  a  grand  fellow.  He  snflfered  i: 
his  pru)^rVM«  a«  all  suffer  who  dash  at  once  apoo  great  omIct- 
ti^kingH  which  thoosamls  hare  feareil  to  toach.  The  sttHD;'^ 
alone  is  an  insnlt  to  the  nndertTtaading  of  all  those  who  hat 
never  attempted,  and  would  never  attempt  sai>h  a  bold  attvii. 
When  a  great  nndertaking  is  nnexpectwUy  uii<onipUsbed  it  ii 
always  "  opponimity  "  and  *•  Inck."  When  it  was  ondotibi 
it  was  insanity.  The  world  first  endeavoors  to  binder  a  tsu 
from  all  attempts  beyond  the  onlinarv  coarse  by  asserting  lb- 
impaefiibilitv  of  success,  and  when  he  proves  them  bi  be  :i 
error,  they  charitably  attribute  his  sucGeaa  to  "  happy  chanrr/ 
to  anything  in  short  but  a  combined  action  of  his  own  UIufe^ 
standing  and  will. 

The  sceile  of  the  separation  of  .\jnerica  from  England  w -^ 

iBown  in  the  first  settlements  of  the  English  at  Virginia  »i: 
Moaaachusetts,  The  settlers  were  the  discontented,  the  i' 
formers  of  religion  and  ptilitics,  men  who  as  they  gainri 
strength  would  be  sure  to  assert  their  independence.! 

•  ll«t»ini  lUed  mRm  liU  return  to  AMca,  in  1823— En. 

t  NcH  in  Virginim,  which  mat  aettle.!  Hy  lojnl  wlnnintii  in  ElinliMli'*  fix 
but  in  Ihn  Durtborn  wtllementa  of  the  Puntona  Bt  Xew  Plymonth,  in  1^20  1: 
tin*  liiu>  (wtriad  with  them  tlieir  indcpciiJout  |ffLncipl<w,  Tor  nhieli  Uin  '-^ 
•nArwl  inoh  «nM<I  f«necntioD  im  Eaglwul,  bat  it  ia  eqttoll]'  trua  tbal.  m  aaa  ■ 
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n  evcrytliing  that  Biirke  wrote,  spoke,  or  did,  there  was,  to 
*,,  always  a  certain  want  of  good  taste.  In  the  midst  j 
B  most  STiblimo  pasttagea  he  suddenly  disgusts  you  by  the  1 
38t  similes.*  I  have  heard  Lurd  Mulgrave  Bay  that  on 
he  night  of  the  dagger  scene  in  the  House,  at  which  he  was 
present,  when  the  whole  House  was  affected  with  horror  and 
awe,  Burke  left  his  seat  and  walking  to  where  the  dagger  ho 
bad  thrown  down  was  lying  on  the  floor,  he  picked  it  up 
leisurely,  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket. 

One  of  the  most  difBcult  things  in  the  world  is  to  move  the 
English  people.  But  once  roused,  God  protect  their  opposers ! 
They  are  the  moat  determined  and  pugnacious  race  on  earth, 
but,   like   fighting  men  who   know  their  strength,  they  ate 

tliey  grew  prrMpcrons,  tlie  b\\w(  aae  tlii>j  made  of  thcu  "  priaciplea  "  wna  to 
Tijimtve  not  to  hilerote  opinion,  and  the;  exsrciwd  ugiinat  all  oilier  aerta  the 
BBnie  intolsrSDOe  tliey  had  fled  from  theniselTee,  and  viltnously  tamed  persecutor* 
to  dleoce  contradiction.  A  certaiD  degioe  of  soepticiem  almost  Bocms  uece«8ary 
to  toleration. 

But  it  is  a  ditlBouIt  point  to  decide  who  or  what  eoved  tlie  seeds  of  ooIoniAl 
revolt.  MoBt  hiBlorisDt  by  tha  Itibb  of  our  North  American  Colonies  upun  Mr. 
Gresville  and  his  Stamp  Act  But  long-  befoie  Mr.  Grenrille,  the  younger  Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  ouiigruted  to  New  England,  Iiad  become  elected  tbeir  Ooremor, 
aud  bad  riiised  so  many  conscientious  scraples  on  this  and  that  point  of  practice, 
tliat  bri  turned  [ha  colony  into  a  caldron  of  onintellieible  fanaticisni,  and  then 
came  home  to  devote  himaelf  to  the  overthron'  of  the  British  monarchy.  Snoh  a 
man  sows  mnuy  thorns  and  thigtlea  in  a  yoiinp;  colony.  Bnt  if  Sir  Uarry  Vane 
sowed  the  speda,  Lord  Bute,  and  not  Mr.  Grcnviile  mnat,  I  think,  be  credited 
with  bringing  them  ap.  I  doubt  Tory  much,  with  alt  duo  respect  for  Macaulay 
and  other  historians,  whelber  the  Stainp  Act  wat  rpolly  Mr.  Oreuville's  Aut.  It 
U  more  probable  that  it  whs  a  legscj  left  to  Mr.  Grenrille  by  Lurd  Bute,  iost  as 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  in  1846.  was  <t  legnry  left  In  Sir  Bobert  Poet  by 
Ijord  Hclboumu,  in  1S41.  Lord  Bute  had  great  designs  npon  the  "  patronage 
of  the  foloniea.  and  nitbnugb  tie  n>tircd  from  office  before  ho  could  carry  out  bii 
designB,  his  inllurncp  with  the  King  wna  none  tlie  IfBs.  Full  pwofc  of  tbis  will 
be  fonod  in  tlif  ■Shi'lbiirne  Papers.'  How  else  are  we  to  explain  Lord  Roek- 
iijghiim,  on  n^poiiliiit;  the  Stamp  Act,  supporting  a.  Bill  to  quarter  the  troops  in 
Aiucriea  in  tlit-  priinlo  houses  of  the  coIonisiaV  It  was  part  of  a  Kettled  design 
olonies,  and  get  hold  of  tbe  pBlroniige. 
nti  Liverpool  (I5th  May,  1777)  expressl) 

i'b.    In  the  '  PerlinmiiDtary  Uisto^  '  (vo  .  . ..  ^  , 

s  recorded  Uiat  in  the  course  of  bis  speech  "Mr.  Jenkinson  reprobated 
in  Ibe  efrongest  temis  tlie 'Tea  Act'  He  condemned  tbe  whole  int-'asure  as 
impolitic,  as  futile,  cbildisli,  and  paltry.  Tlitn,  turning  tu  the  Stniup  Aot,  lie 
said  that  uieasuro  waa  not  Mr.  Gronvilla'B.  If  Uie  Act  wjis  a  good  one,  the  merit 
of  it  was  not  due  to  Mr.  Grenville  :  if  it  waa  a  bail  one,  tbe  errors  or  the  ill  policy 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  'I'he  m--HsttrB  was  not  bis  "  As  Cirenville  wis  ttie 
Prime  Miuisttr  who  proposed  the  AoU  Lord  Liverpool  should  have  oomplttod  his 
eitatcment,  and  told  us  whose  Act  it  was. — Ed- 

*  Bogers  relates  that  tiberidan  once  said  to  him,  n  pro^  of  Burke's  npeeohes : 
"  When  posterity  read  thi:  apeochca  tbey  will  hurdly  be  able  to  believe  that  durinz 
his  lifetime  Burke  was  not  oonsiiiered  a  flrst^rate  speaker,  nor  even  a  second-rate 
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^•urround  and  beat  on  him  like  the  mischievous  waves  of  the 
aeaupon  a  rock  that  juts  out  into  its  bosom,  but  like  the  waves, 
'they  will  yield,  and  splitting  into  harmless  foam,  roll  sputter- 
ing into  space. 

It  is  strange  that  all  the  pilgrimages  of  painters  to  IJonie 
should  never  have  produced  a  Michel  Angelo  or  a  Kaphael ! 
lliere  is  a  certain  idle  talking  habit  all  our  artists  who  go 
to  Italy  get  into,  a  certain  neglect  of  all  the  decencies  and 
cleanlinesses  of  life,  a  certain  systematic  mannered  nonsense 
that  a  man  disdains  to  suffer.  Why  should  your  chin  be 
unshaven,  your  linen  soiled,  your  painting-room  dirty  ?  Will 
this  make  you  conceive  finely,  execute  with  power,  give 
you  fancy,  judgment,  taste,  and  feeling  ?  Alas,  alas  I  the 
result  of  such  habits  is  invariably  vain,  useless,  trifling  pro- 
ductions, and  in  a  few  years  the  man  himself  dwindles  and 
shrinks  into  that  oblivion,  the  just  reward  of  his  indolence 
and  folly. 

Surely  the  character  of  Satan  is  a  cliaracter  of  the  greatest 
human  interest,  for  what  could  be  more  interesting  than  to 
see  such  an  awful  human  being  I  Ambitious,  heroic,  failing  in 
a  great  attempt,  too  proud  to  submit,  burning  to  be  revenged, 
yet  longing  to  regain  his  glory  if  it  could  be  obtained 
by  any  means  short  of  submission,  yet  stung  by  conscience 
and  lamenting  his  folly  and  wickedness  with  a  bursting 
heart.  There  is  something  interesting  about  the  failure  of 
Satan. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  truth  of  Shakespeare.  An  old 
friend  of  my  father's  lately  died  from  old  age  and  sheer  ex- 
haustion. One  who  was  present,  in  relating  to  me  the  manner 
of  the  old  man's  death,  said, "  Just  before  he  died,  with  a  quiet 
and  composed  countenance  he  began  playing  with  his  fingers 
on  the  sheets.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  way  he  went 
out  of  the  world." 

In  Henry  V.  STrs.  Quickly  says  of  Falstaff :  "  No  sure,  I  saw 
him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  the  flowers,  and  smile 
uj)on  his  fingers'  ends.  1  knew  there  was  but  one  way,  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields."  * 

♦  This  "  fumblinp: "  with  the  sheets,  as  if  pickinc  up  the  threads,  though 
common  to  dying  people,  is  often  seen  in  cases  where  aeath  is  a  loxi^  'wj  ^'^.    \ 
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oool  and  very^  amnaiDg.  Wordsworth,  often  egotistical  nnd 
orerwhelming.  Scott  can  afford  to  talk  of  trifles  bicaiiso  ho 
knows  the  world  will  think  him  a  great  man  who  concluw^i-nds 
to  trifle.  Wordsworth  must  always  bo  eloquent  and  jirofoiind, 
because  he  knows  that  he  is  considered  childish  and  puerile, 
Scott  seems  to  wish  to  appear  less  than  ho  really  in,  wliilo 
Wordsworth  struggles  to  be  thought,  at  the  moment,  greafc-r 
than  be  is  suspected  to  be.  This  is  natural.  Krott's  diH]N)Ki- 
tion  is  the  effect  of  success  operating  on  a  genial  t(!m]Hiranic>ul,  I 
while  Wordsworth's  evidently  arisi^s  from  the  effect  of  unjust  | 
ridicule  wounding  an  intense  self-esteem.  I  think  Kt^ttt's 
success  would  have  made  Wordsworth  insulTctrablo,  while 
Wordsworth's  failures  would  not  have  rendered  Kcott  one  whit 
less  delightful. 

Scott  is  the  companion  of  nature  in  atl  her  freaks  and 
feelings,  while  Wordsworth  follows  her  like  an  a]>0Btle,  sharing 
her  solemn  moods  and  impressions. 

Two  of  the  finest  sayings  I  got  from  two  models.  One,  an 
old  woman,  on  my  talking  of  the  ditliculties  of  life,  said,  "  'I'ho 
greater  the  trouble,  the  greater  the  lion,  that's  my  prineii>le," 
The  other,  another  old  woman,  said,  "  It  is  Ixstter  tu  bcur  the 
difficulties  than  the  reproaches  of  this  world." 

The  lowest  of  the  old  painters  ha<l  a  mode  of  working  their 
tints  which  I  verily  believe  is  lost  to  the  world.  We  eijuul 
and  excel  them  in  thinking,  propriety,  and  true  taste,  but  as 
for  handling  the  brush — since  Vandyke  there  has  been  no  man 
who  knew  anything  about  it.  There  was  a  solidity,  a  btxly,  a 
fleshy  softness,  a  skilful  purity  which  is  gone  from  the  art. 
There  is  not  a  man  now  living  (18'23)  who  can  paint  a  half- 
tint. 

Tom  Moore  at  dinner  tells  his  stories  with  a  hit  or  miss 
air,  as  if  accustomed  to  people  of  rapid  apprehension.  It 
being  asked  at  Paris  whom  they  would  have  as  godfather 
for  Bothscbild's  baby,  "  Talleyrand,"  said  a  Frenchman. 
"  Pourquoi,  Monsieur?"  "Farce  -qu'il  eat  le  moins  chretien 
possible." 

'  Tom  Jooea '  is  a  delightful  novel ;  it  lets  you  into  all  the 
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little  fillies  aiul  twiuil'l"  i 
tlwt  du!  moat  vimunui,  the  most  poze  i 
any  hsve  Utile  impeffectiooi;  littlo  vwutn^  in  fikct,  b 
mtianal  feeliags,  withottt  oocniptiBg  her  bout.  '  Xom  J 
■eada  f ga  into  the  world  prepwed  for  it  uui  noadefs  jn«  > 
wHM&rA  witb  numan  Nature.  '  Tom  Jooea  *  putnts  w  j 
MilTaliaa)  may  be  attainod  by  abataioing  in  time;  >1 
narlii«(^,'  ihut  ili^tmntiuD  matt  ensue  by  pctsistiBg. 
*ia  lUwitrH  wpuvtrfl  rirtuv  &oni  rice,  and  rend«na  1 
t*!niptibli>  by  unoiniittng  it  with  uaatemptible 
F*ieliliii|(  minglfla  both,  anil  atnloabtedly  reuunctleM  a  i 
nwily  to  Tine  by  Bbowing  us  that  moay  nndoabiedlT  I 
qn&lttie«  may  be  mixed  with  it.  You  rvlini^aish  Vn 
with  hope,  bnt  Kiobaidran  IcaToa  yoo  io  a  ^kuMBj  t 
tion.  Fielding  poioled  mea  as  they  ue,  BichudaoB  ■ 
ought  to  be.  The  cbaiactcfs  of  Fielding  azo  tiw  i 
ohwtrvatioD.  ihiMe  of  Itichatdson  pf  imaginatioa  and 
tiiin.  Fii-ldinj;  in  tbe  Hogurth  of  noreli^ts  and  i 
hijjhvr.  IlifJuiidisoii  may  be  called  tbe  Bapfanel  of  i 
life. 

Women  mako  every  allowance  with  the  greatest  g^nerositi 
and  Hiibonn<ii?d  Ix-nevolence  for  the  unperfei-tioos  and  fiulifi::^ 
and  even  Tiees  of  men,  bat  they  eeTerely  jadge  and  cnipOi 
Reumire  weakne^  in  their  own  sex.' 

Indiwtrj', Ti'mpetance, and  Pietyate  the  only  means  of  prw-S 
enjoyment,  and  tbe  only  true  eonrces  of  future  happiness. 

Wo  an!  certain  of  nothin);  bnt  the  human  feelings  whij-li 
have  alnays  bc?en  the  Bamo  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  tk 
prescjit  hour.  Syatoma  of  philosophy,  systems  of  metapfaTM--> 
muMt  In)  continually  changing,  but  the  feelin^^  of  the  h«a/1 
and  tho  principles  of  human  action  never  vary.  Hornet  will 
outlive  the  metaphysicians. 

Turenne  me*!  to  sny  he  never  spent  his  time  in  regrr'ttisj; 
any  mbtako  which  bo  had  made,  but  set  himself  instantly  and 
vip>ri)unly  Io  rfpair  it. 
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People  of  no  practice  sit  still  and  refine  themselves  into 
impossible  beings. 

AVhen  the  'Bacchus  and  Ariadne'  was  bought  for  the 
National  Gallery,  Hume  first  doubted  the  originality  of  the 
picture,  and  then  said  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  there  would  "just  be  no  end  to  this  nautionall 
extrauvagance." 

Fathers  and  brothers,  and  mothers,  too,  should  be  careful 
how,  from  mistaken  motives,  they  interfere  too  roughly  with  a 
lover  who  is  the  girl's  choice,  though  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
please  them.  I  know  girls  whose  happiness,  health,  and  pro- 
spects in  life  have  been  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed  by  such 
interference  of  officious  authority. 

At  Lord  Stafford's,  one  evening  (24th  May,  1826),  I  met 
Moore  and  Rogers,  and  overheard  Eogcrs  say,  "  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  because  it  gives  one  pain,"  by  no  means  a  certain 
criterion,  for  if  everything^is  to  be  believed  because  it  gives  one 
pain,  all  calumnies  must  be  true  on  this  principle.  Hazlitt 
was  there,  and  as  he  saw  Moore,  he  came  up  and  whispered,  "  I 
hope  he  won't  challenge  me."  This  was  quite  a  characteristic 
touch.  I  have  no  doubt  in  meeting  anybody  he  has  attacked 
Hazlitt's  predominant  feeling  is  personal  fear. 

After  all,  what  is  Fame  ?  I  was  talking  to  a  very  respect- 
able man  to-day  (3rd  May,  1824)  about  colours.  Said  I,  "  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  tried  experiments  on  the  colours  of  the  an- 
cients— you  know  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ?"  "  I  can't  say,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  I  ever  heard  his  name  before."  And  this  mtm  had 
lived  in  town  for  fifty  years,  and  had  read  the  newspapers  daily ! 

Byron  is  dead  !  I  felt  deeply  at  reading  the  news.  Moore 
said  the  other  day,  when  I  met  him  (29th  March,  1824),  that 
in  a  letter  from  13yron  to  him  (Moore),  Byron  said,  "  I  shall 
fight,  and  if  I  get  killed  do  justice  to  a  Brother  Scribbler."* 

When  John  Scott  (Editor  of  the  *  Champion '),  who  had 
attacked  Byron  in  the  *  Champion,'  was  at  Venice,  Byron  sent 
to  him,  and  Scott  went  and  passed  several  days  with  Byron. 

♦  See  aiUe,  Vol.  II.  p.  84. 


til 
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The  secret  explanation  of  John  Scott's  dlsgracefol  atta 
upon  Byron  in  the  '  Champion '  (Scott'a  newspaper)  is  simpl 
private  epite.  Scott  met  Byron  at  Hunt's  table  when  Hm 
was  in  prison,  and  Byron  took  no  notice  of  Scott.  Wlw 
Byron,  alter  his  separation,  wrote  hia  *  Farewell '  for  priva 
circulation,  Scott  called  on  Brougham  by  chimco.  Brougha 
had  one,  he  gave  it  to  Scott,  and  Scoit  published  it  the  Sunda 
following.  This  was  highly  dishonourable.  Scott  had  calle 
upon  me  on  hia  return  from  Brougham,  and  showed  1 
'  Farewell,'  and  told  me  his  intention  of  printing  it,  which 
disapproved.  This  is  the  private  history  of  all  that  non 
which  took  place  at  Byron's  separation.  The  '  Champion '  w 
the  first  paper  that  had  the '  Farewell,"  and  the  attack  on  i 
became  public  instantly.  After  this,  Moore  breakfasted  wit 
Scott,  and  I  heard  Rogers  say  to  Mir  Walter  Scott  that  he  wi 
very  angry  with  Moore  for  doing  so. 

When   Scott  returned   from  Italy,  he   one  night  read  k 
journal  (his  wife,  I  believe,  has  since  burnt  it),  and  it  contain* 
several  things  about  Byron  which  made  an  imjitession  0 
One  evening,  as  Byron  was  taking  Scott,  in  his  gondola,  to 
party,  he  placed  bis  hand  on  his  knee  and  said, "  Tou  hai 
been  unlucky,  so  has  every  one  who  has  attacked  me; 
now  we  are  friends  you  will  be  fortunate  in  life."" 
'     On  another  occasion  Byron  said, "  1  have  a  great  mind 
ibelieve  in  Christianity  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fancying  I  ml 
be  damned." 

He  told  Scott  that  after  his  separation  from  Lady  Byron, 
went  to  a  rout  and  was  regularly  cut  by  all  the  women 
fashion.  As  he  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  they  n 
sweeping  by,  a  little  red-haired,  bright-eyed  coquette  ca 
flirting  up  to  him,  and  with  a  look  that  was  exquiaiti 
insolent,  said,  "  You  had  better  have  married  me.  I  woi 
have  managed  you  better." 

Byron's  great  weakness  seemed  to  Scott  to  be  the  belief  tl 
every  woman  was  mad  after  him,  and  with  an  aflected  o 
tempt  as  if  he  seemed  to  despise  it,  he  coquetted  about  3 
till  you  seemed  to  believe  it,  and  then  he  was  pleased. 

He  talked  with  great  complacency  of  Mario  Louise  enqiu 
which  was  his  box  at  the  opera,  and  affected  to  disregard  ii 
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The  day  I  dined  with  Miss  Baillie  at  Hampstead,  with 
Wilkie,  Miss  Baillie  told  me  that  Lord  Byron  bad  told  her 
on  the  very  morning  he  and  Miss  Milbanke  were  married  and 
were  driving  home  through  the  grounds,  and  all  the  tenants 
and  peasantry  were  cheering,  Byron  said  to  her,  ^'  Wliat  could 
induce  you  to  marry  me  T  "  Good  heavens !"  said  Lady  Byron, 
**  because  I  loved  you."  **  No,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a  spice  of  ; 
Mother  Eve,  you  married  me  because  your  friends  wished  you 
not  to  do  so.    Ton  refused  me  twice  and  I  will  be  revenged." 

He  hated  to  see  women  eat.  I  have  been  told  many  things 
on  this  point,  which  I  cannot  assert  as  truth,  but  which  are 
probable. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  down  these  few  things  a  contem- 1 ,} 
porary  remembers.  He  begged  Shelley  not  to  talk  of  Hell  or  7/ 
ghosts  after  dark — it  made  him  "  uneasy."  /  I 

A  woman  in  love  with  Byron  at  a  masquerade  rushed  over 
and  pulled  the  mask  off  the  face  of  another  who  was  walking 
with  him.  Byron  talked  of  this  as  so  shocking,  that  if  not 
resented  there  could  be  no  security.  He  talked  as  if  a  great 
moral  principle  had  been  violated.  Scott  said  he  was  highly 
amused  at  the  importance  Byron  attached  to  this. 

Mrs.  Opie  told  me,  while  breakfasting  with  her  at  Norwich, 
that  Byron's  voice  was  the  most  exquisite  of  any  mortal's  she 
ever  heard  ;  that  it  was  so  sweet,  whenever  he  spoke  it  startled 
her  "  as  if  the  Devil  was  speaking  with  intent  to  beguile  "  her. 
" He  gave  one  the  idea,"  said  she,  "as  if  it  was  such  a  voice 
as  had  deceived  Eve."  The  last  time  she  saw  him  was  at  a 
rout.  She  was  sitting  on  a  couch  with  him,  when  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  who  was  making  herself  very  ridiculous  at  the 
time,  came  over  and  placed  herself  between  them.  As  Mrs. 
Opie  did  not  care  to  be  third  in  the  conversation,  she  rose  and 
left  them ;  and  she  never  saw  him  after. 

With  all  his  faults,  Byron  was  a  fine  creature.  Moore  said 
that  the  "  people  of  fashion  "  laughed  at  his  going  to  Greece, 
as  if  the  "  people  of  fashion  "  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
motives  that  influenced  such  a  heart  and  soul  I  He  knows  now 
what  he  was  so  anxious  to  know.  He  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  mind  of  the  Creator. 

Troubles  in  life,  national  or  individual,  are  like  the  crowd  in 
Cheapside  ;  you  think  you  will  never  get  through,  yet  as  you 
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push  on  one  goes  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left,  and  rn 
fire  astonished  to  find  yourself  at  tlie  end  of  the  Btreet.  "  Cb 
la  dura,  la  vince." 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  insatiable  love  fi' 
investment  of  capital  in  land  is  a  political  mi^tnlce.  In  all  tim" 
of  popular  triumph,  the  first  practical  goo<l  sought  to  be  offwl'-  ''■ 
ia  "  relief  from  taxation ; "  and  to  eflect  this  relief,  what  is  ti»- 
first  thing  seized  on  and  sold  ?  why,  the  landed  estabM  of  thr 
great  proprietors!  And  the  most  remarkable  thing  b  tbti. 
the  confiscation  of  Church  and  corpi'rate  landed  proieR^ 
never  aeems  to  afi'ect  the  credit  of  a  nation,  liut  whoruoLi 
say  that  of  the  coniiecation  of  funded  property  ?  For  my  pus" 
if  I  were  a  large  capitalist,  I  should  prefer  my  money  in  lli^ 
funds. 


Between  Tasso  and  Ariosto  there  is  all  the  diflfi-rence  bctwh « 
a  furious  mountain  stream  and  a  broad  aud  plA<^i<)  litlio.    Willi 
Ariosto  you  are  homo  along  with  tho  t*irroiit  nod  vrhirl  rooni 
the  roety  projections,  your  eye  dolighteil  by  the  encceasiun_ 
of  fresh  and  enchanting  sights  that  burat  upon  your  viev ;  brifl 
with  TosBo  you  are  wafted  gently  down  the  water  glitteringifl 
the  golden  sun,  perceiving  everything  that  is  about  to  happAl 
each   vision   passing   majeetically   succeeded    by   another  cf 
stately  grandeur,  but  all   so  gradual  that  the  fancy  is  n<i 
stirred  though  interested.     You  read  Taaso  till   you  dream . 
yon  read  Ariosto  till  you  are  fired  with  the  energy  of  fight,  ll. 
fury  of  passion. 


How  many  men  persist   in  regarding  political  oooDoiny 
the  distinctive  badge  of  Liberalism  in  jiarty  political     It' 
no  more  to  do  with  party  politics  than  it  has  to  do  with 
politics  of  art. 


i 


There  is  a  spurious  Liberalism  rising  up  in  this  eoanln 
which  will  do  great  mischief  to  trnly  Liberal  pnQci|iI(«,  ami 
will  ultimately  tend  to  lower  the  credit  and  authority  "' 
Parliament  with  the  people. 

Never  do  evil  that  good  may  be  the  result :  that  is  the  pr 
rogativc  of  the  Deity.     Do  your  duty,  and  don't  swerve  fttu;. 
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it.     Do  that  which  your  conscience  tells  you  to  be  right,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  God. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  gratify  their  feel- 
ings to  surfeit,  are  palled  with  all,  and  satisfied  with  none ;  they 
are  poor  wretches  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

No  one  can  deny  the  power  of  poetical  conception  possessed 
by  the  Greek  artists,  yet  who  more  regidated  by  mathematical 
accuracy  and  design  ?  They  were  all  architects,  all  grounded 
deeply  in  principles.  In  Englttnd,  "  principles  "  of  anything 
but  light  and  shadow  are  considered  out  of  place — mathematics 
means  stupidity,  and  Rembrandt  and  trowel  painting  are  the 
only  proofs  of  talent. 

So  far  as  I  have  read  of  Tasso's  *  Aminta,'  I  think  it  a  sweet 
thing,  full  of  refinement  and  of  that  intensity  of  feeling  that 
marks  genius.  Who  but  one  with  the  feelings  of  genius  would 
have  said  so  sweetly  : — 

"  Qnella  qnercia,  che  pare 
Si  ruYida  e  selvaggia, 
Sente  anch'  ella  11  ix)tere 
Deir  amoroso  foco ;  e  se  tu  avessi 
Spirto  e  sonso  d'  amore,  intendoresti 
I  Buoi  muti  sospiri." 

To  the  foggy  dullness  of  common  intellect  this  would  appear 
improbable. 

Every  man  has  his  little  circle ;  many  men  comprise  many 
circles,  many  circles  contain  a  number;  therefore  do  not  wil- 
fully make  an  enemy  of  any  mttn,  because  you  will  infallibly 
create  more  enemies  by  so  doing.  Nothing  offends  more  than 
an  overbearing  manner,  an  insolent  assumption,  a  fierce  con- 
sciousness of  the  talents  God  has  given  you.  The  meaner  man 
may  assist  you,  the  meanest  man  may  injure  you.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  be  servile  any  more  than  insolent ;  you  can 
commonly  attain  your  object  without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
your  fellow-beings. 

I  think  the  great  reason  of  the  superior  manner  of  the 
nobility  is  their  elevation  in  rank  above  others,  so  that  in  what- 
ever company  they  fall  they  are  at  ease.     Who  is  not  polite. 
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witty,  affable,  when  ho  fears  no  competition,  whpn  be  thinks 
he  descends,  when  he  feels  himself  to  be  among  those  who  v^ 
ready  to  laugh  and  who  feel  honour  at  being  noticed  ? 

It  18  remarkable  how  ready  power  is  to  preach  the  doctnn» 
of  "bear  and  forbear"  to  those  they  opprt^se,  but  alvayi  to 
forget  that  if  power  had  borne  and  forborne  there  would  h»i--' 
been  no  occasion  for  the  practice  of  these  virtuca  by  ih*  \/^'- 
pressed.  Christianity  or  fear  ia  sometimes  made  a  toul  of  ti- 
the bonds  of  |x>wer  to  palliate  its  iniquities.* 

I  do  not  believe  in  "  lie  still "  until  the  Resurrection.  TLm* 
is  nothing  in  creation  analogous  to  that,  or  to  anmhilaUcc 
All  existence  is  birth,  destruction,  reproduction;  and  »Lj 
should  the  whole  system  be  so,  and  man  only  and  hi«  naton- 
be  an  exception  after  death  ?  The  doctrine  of  inntant  o-o- 
sciousnoss  after  death  ia  borne  out  by  .Scri|itiire,  and  by  tir- 
whole  of  creation,  and  by  the  solar  system  to  boot.  I  i*^' 
the  same  sim,  and  moon,  and  stars  that  were  bebelil  by  lli<* 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  Uabylonians.  Wby  shoal  1 
inanimate  matter  withont  tbe  power  of  deduction  and  iaTenti'iu 
be  re-animate  only  ?  Must  that  Divine  gift  of  tbougiit  not  U 
reproduced  ?  Imjiossible  1  How  can  we  conceive  that  tLr 
Power  which  created  ua  with  such  palpable  inferiority  ia 
stability  to  the  earth,  the  sun,  tlie  air,  should  not  reoompeoM* 
the  agony  we  feel  at  our  weakness  by  a  resuscitation  »Sut 
death,  more  stable  than  either  ?  It  must  be.  The  iileo  of 
ANNIHILATION  after  death  could  not  be  endured.! 


wonld  be  Uiu  more  into  explanution. — Ed. 

t  Hcber  thinks  that  tuere  wiU  be  an  "  intermedisto  stste"  after  deatli  ■' 
before  judemoiit:  nod  that  UiLa  Btute  ia  "not  tme  of  insensibility,  or  ••  '^ 
StK^nlaDB  hold,  a  peifoot  enspensioa  of  eiiatcnoe."  And  this,  Ite  mMintaim 
"plain  from  iSHny  panai^  of  Scriptoro — the  penitent  thief,  St.  Panl's  daif  ' 
be  '  iDUDcdiat«lT  with  Chriat,'"  &c  («vo  letter  of  Meber  in  the  'Ditur  of  ■  1.*!' 
of  Quality '  i.  rnosUey,  on  the  otber  hand,  >•  the  ntost  thtnightfol  Matertalw. 
maintains  that  Cum  wiU  being  no  independent  part  of  man's  naturp  as  li»  ia,  sbI 
essentially  subject  to  oonditioas,  oi  is  all  oonoemiDK  his  body,  hia  rettMTSgtfc'S 
after  death  dots  not  follow  as  a  neocssiuy  oanseqocnoe,  immortalitr  hdnc  m  bid 
fCih  from  the  Creator.  This,  though  uppumUy  onuistcut  with  tnn  DrMJnt  ••■ 
pctuioD  oF  the  aoul  of  Laxonu  during  the  fbor  days  bo  was  in  the  Ktnrc,  aefai 
incoQiistoiit  «itb  the  puw^  in  Getiesfs  :  "  And  Ilic  Loril  bruthnl  into  bx 
nostrils  tJte  brnolh  of  life,  anil  man  bcoamo  a  Living  Houl."  Cnlctiilgp  h<-lknJ 
that  there  wnuld  bn  on  iaiiucdial«  rtrsiuteotinn  of  the  imlj/  which  will  ban 
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January  29/&,  1826. — S))ent  three  hoars  with  Segnier,  anrl  a 
very  entertaining  three  hoars.  Yesterday  he  was  two  honni 
with  the  King.  Segoier  said  the  King  was  showing  him  the 
plans  for  Buckingham  Palace.  **  There,"  said  the  King,  **  is  a 
road  and  door  for  people  who  come  in  a  hackney  coach ;  that 
is  the  road  for  ministers  and  ambassarlors  ;  there  is  the  roa^l 
for  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  that  is  the  roarl  for** — here  he 
hesitated — "  for  Us,"  said  he  with  emphasis,  **  on  great  rjcca- 
sions."  Seguier  said  the  King  was  the  best  mimic  he  ever 
saw  in  his  life,  and  the  shrewdest  man  he  ever  knew — that  he 
knew  the  world  well,  deeply.  Segnier  is  the  reflectifm  of  the 
Court,  the  patrons,  and  the  nobility.  He  told  me  sf;veral 
curious  things,  absolute  matters  of  hist^^ry.  ...  He  talke/I  of 
Canning  in  a  way  I  could  fathom.  Canning  was  en/lnre^l 
because  he  was  usefuL  It  is  astonishing  how  skilful  the 
hangers-on  of  a  Court  are  in  feeling  out  the  opinions  of  their 
superiors. 

When  you  are  melancholy,  if  you  take  up  Voltaire  he  is 
sure  to  render  you  more  so,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Hut  may 
not  that  proc^d  from  his  showing  you  sf>  complfdftly,  as  ho 
sometimes  does,  the  absurdity,  the  fallacy,  the  imposture  of 
human  belief  in  many  superstitions?  Aft^;r  reacting  Voltaire 
I  returned  to  Vasari ;  and  it  was  curious  tr>  if-cX  the  simplicity, 
the  naivete,  the  piety,  the  gfjod-heartfj^lness,  as  it  were,  of  such 
a  writer  on  a  delightful  subject  in  cr;mparisr>n  with  Volt/iire 
on  a  dreadful  one.  The  cutting  satire  of  Voltaire  w*emed 
diabolical  in  its  contrast.  I  hat^j  Voltaire;  his  dfisign  is,  by 
cant,  to  give  colour  to  his  indecency.  He  is  charitable  from 
contempt ;  blasphemous  from  envy  ;  pious  from  fear ;  and  foul 
from  disgust  at  hnman  nature. 

When  Chantrey  first  set  up  his  carriage,  he  was  not  to  be 
borne.  It  was  all  day :  "  John,  tell  Richard  to  desire  Betty  to 
order  Mrs.  Chantrey's  maid  to  tell  Mr?.  Chantrey  to  send  down 
my  snuff-box,"  &c.  &c. 

I  do  not  see  any  accidents,  misfortunes,  or  happiness  in  life 

nothinc:  to  do  with  flo«h  and  blood,  **  a  siipeTsensiial  body."  Ho  lan^^hcd  at  the 
idea  of  "  disembodied  "  spirits  floating  about  in  an  intennediate  state,  ami  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  separation  of  the  real  body  from  the 
sou]  (see  his  '  English  Diyines '). — Ed. 
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that  can  bo  proved  (mdependcnt  of  (ill  proviilential 
ference)  to  be  caused  by  any  power  but  the  c<Micurrii*i 
characters  and  propensities,  propelled  and  directed  earh  by 
indiTidual  inherent  diepoaition,  and  thus  meeting  iu  nrit 
the  various  accidents  of  life  occur.  Providence  may  intr-rfi 
and  must  have  the  power  to  avert,  or  cause  to  happen  i 
event,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power  over  the  actions  or  inl 
tions  of  our  species.  You  cannot  blame  a  man  for  falling 
his  knees  to  thank  God  for  his  escape  from  some  teni 
danger ;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  good  heart.  But  might  not 
escape  have  happened  from  natural  causes  without  the  I 
individual  interference  of  Providence  ?• 

Though  we  cannot  tell  what  vitality  is,  we  cAn  K^ll  what 
is  not.  When  a  man  is  nin  through  the  heart,  and  the  bl 
is  let  out,  vitality  ceases.  If  it  be  a  separate  addition  to 
frame,  why  is  it  dependent  on  the  action  of  any  part  of 
frame  for  complete  exemplification?  MTiy  may  it  not  be 
result  of  a  perfect  organisation,  and  leave  when  certain  u 
are  disorganised  ?  If  it  be  not,  why  does  the  destructioa 
certain  parts  cause  it  to  be  destroyed  ?  If  the  destractioa 
certain  parts  cause  it  to  cease,  then  its  existence  must  dei 
upon  the  life  of  those  parte.  K  vitality  were  the  "  breath 
God "  adhering  while  life  existed,  it  would  adhere  while 
part  existed,  t 

I  knew  a  man  wounded  at  Corunna  who  lived  eight  i 
with  a  ball  in  his  heart ;  for  after  he  died,  I  made  a  drnwlng 
his  heart  for  the  surgeon.     But  this  would  be  oo 
against  the  heart  being  the  scat  of  life  and  circulation. 

To  tell  the  truth  to  power  is  an  everlasting  ciime,  wb 
time  never  effaces  and  mankind  never  forgives.  To  lessen  i 
man  in  his  own  conviction,  or  in  the  conviction  of  others,  is 
severe  a  test  for  self-respect. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  people  who  have  sknlU  ahaj 

*  lint  all  natnrul  tatoci  mnst  bare  th^ir  root  1 
iiiiil  the  qaestinn  la,  ho«  fur  U  tho  onntrolline  e 
with  Dmn's  ei*rei»e  of  a  free  will  ? — Eo. 

t  NodDfinitinii  of  "  matter  "  and  ■-lifo''  hnsvet  been  ^Ten  toiu 
both  In  uxiat,  but  we  know  not  what  or  whero  thej  si«.~Ep. 
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like  Socrates  are  intellectual  and  good ;  but  it  always  follows 
that  people  who  are  intellectual  and  good  never  have  a  skull 
shaped  like  Nero.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  people  who 
have  a  skull  shaped  like  that  of  Nero  are  always  bad ;  but 
people  who  are  bad  never  have  a  skull  shaped  like  that  of 
Socrates.  This  can  be  proved  from  experience.  Men  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  power  of  Socrates  have  always  his 
physical  shape;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Nero,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Locke,  Shakespeare,  Alilton,  &c. 

The  imperfection  of  things  in  this  life  we  all  feel,  from  tlio 
conqueror  to  the  peasant.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  fallen  from  a 
brighter  world,  and  passed  this  life  in  futile  attempts  to  realise 
our  dreaming  remembrances  of  it. 

When  a  passion  is  to  be  gratified,  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  its  gratification  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  anticipated  pleasures ;  but  when  duty  sometimes  urges  a 
man  to  do  that  for  which  he  has  no  passion,  the  promised 
pleasures  are  ever  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  appre- 
hended obstructions. 

If  talent  is  inherent,  why  is  not  moral  propensity  ?  Why 
did  Cyrus  when  he  was  a  boy  make  all  his  companions  elect 
him  8S  their  king  and  obey  him  as  subjects  ?  Would  he  have 
submitted  to  become  a  subject,  and  why  did  not  some  other 
boy  make  himself  king  ?  Why,  when  Alcibiades  was  playing 
in  the  street,  and  a  cart  was  approaching,  which  for  a  moment 
would  have  destroyed  their  game,  did  he  throw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  tell  the  carter  to  drive  over  him,  while  all  the 
other  boys  ran  away  ?  Why  was  not  Socrates  an  Alcibiades 
in  person  and  mind,  and  why  was  not  Alcibiades  Socrates? 
How  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  infinite  mixture  of  gene- 
rosity and  meanness,  cunning  and  openness,  tyranny  and  kind- 
ness, on  any  other  principle  in  the  same  person  ?  If  propen- 
sities depend  on  education,  why  are  not  men  unifoim  in 
their  feelings  ?  Because  when  once  a  principle  was  inculcated, 
if  inculcation  be  all  that  is  necessary,  its  effect  would  bo 
uniform  ? 

WTiat  I  was  there  no  inherent  organised  difference  between 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  James   Boswell;   between  Charles  Xll, 
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and  Doctor  Johnson ;  between  Alesander  and  Voltaire,  Robe*- 
pierre  and  Howard?  Did  "  circnmstaneeB "  make  tlipse  ma 
wliat  they  were  ?  Would  "  circumstances  "  have  made  Jainet 
Boswell  into  Gustavus  Vasa,  or  rice  rersA?  and  wunld  tW 
French  Revolution  have  made  Howard  such  a  being  as  Bobe^ 
pierre  ? 

The  greatest  geniuses  have  always  attributed  everything  b 
God,  as  if  conscious  of  being  possessed  of  a  spark  of  Bis 
Divinity. 

The  English  are  the  people,  perhaps  the  soundest  in  feeing 
as  to  propeosities  in  the  world.  No  nation  has  s  strDDgeraadi 
deeper  feeling  for  the  rights  of  domestic  happinesa  and  «f»" 
pathy ;  no  nation  will  sooner  rise  with  one  voice  to  rend  aSf 
intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  domestic  rights ;  yet  no  nation  Mk 
greater  disgust  at  a  man's  obtruding  on  the  world  what  r^uril 
his  domestic  concerns  only,  and  as  Ihey  will  not  suffer  uthm 
to  intrude  on  him,  so  they  shrink  Irom  any  attempt  of  hia  to 
intrude  upon  them. 

The  great  defect  of  portrait  painters  in  this  country  is  tbit 
they  are  mere  portrait  painters  and  nothing  more.  Titiaa, 
Itaphael,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  and  Rejmoldi 
descendeil  from  history  to  portrait.  The  education  of  a  portnil 
painter  should  be  certoinly  historieaL 

The  most  contemptible  character  in  the  world  is  the  one 
which,  without  energy  to  be  vicious,  sophisticates  in  faTonr 
of  vice. 

W'hat  a  shallow  outcry  that  is  against  priests  I  Do  ti«y 
mean  to  say  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  monl 
guidance  and  instruction  of  the  people  should  not  have  ag  nuy 
prospects  of  comfort  open  to  them  as  there  are  in  any  utluf 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ? 

How  well  Claudian  hits  off  one  peculiarity  of  the  modofl 
French  character  when  ho  speaks  of  the  ancient  Fnnki 
OS  **  populos  levitate  feroces  " — people  "  fierce  in.  firklefuw!" 
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t  &Q  ere  for  character!  what  tact  these  Hoiuan  poeta  and 
s  had!" 
lareA  'Ind,  1827.— Dined  with  Du  Bois.     Hook  told  him 
r  said  he  was  present  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  dined  with 
The  King  said :  "  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
r  of  the  *  Warerley  Novels.' "     Sir  Walter  Scott,  without 
g  asked,  said :  "1  assure  your  Majesty,  upon  my  honour  and . 
lam  not  the  author."    The  King  said  afterwards,  "I  know  I 
8  told  me  a  lie,  and  I  hope,  while  I  live  at  least,  he  will  I 
■acknowleflge  it."     ^Vnyliow  his  acknowledgement  now  does 
1  popular.     On  dii,  that  it  is  ostentatious,  and  is  made 
)  sake  of  puffing  his 'Life  of  Kapoleon.'     How  like  the 
!    First  damning  him  because  he  would  not  confess  to  the 
■ship  of '  Waverley,'  and  then  when  he  does,  finding  out 
a  paltry  motive  for  his  doing  it!     He  was  wrong  in  either  case 
to  give  his  word  of  honour  to  the  King.t 

Horace  Smith  said  to  Theodore  Hook :  "  Theodore,  my  dear 
fellow,  why  do  you  say  such  indecent  things  in  the  'John  Bull  ?"' 
To  which  Hook  promptly  replied :  "  My  dear  Bos,  if  I  ware  not 
a  little  indecent  the  clergymen  would  never  take  me  in !" 

The  (late)  Duke  of  Cambridge  dining  at  a  public  dinner  the 
other  evening  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  had  the  "  wTong  "  wine 
put  before  him  by  mistuke.  At  the  first  taste,  he  said:  "Eh! 
eh !  what's  thin — what's  this  ?  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  the — 
eh!— what  d'ye  think?— other  tables,  ehl — and  get  some  of 
their  sherry."  He  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  bad  wine,  and  very 
wise  of  him  too.J 

*  This  Ib  hudly  correct  of  Claudion,  wbo  wna  rd  Egyptian,  oilacftled  ni  • 
Greek,  &□<],  accoramg  to  Uibboa,  only  in  his  latvt  yc&ra  aiHiuiring  tlie  LHIiii 
Uuguage;  of  which,  nevcrtliele«a,  ha  oblained  auoh  bu  absolota  ouraiBaoJ  m"  to 
soar  far  &l>ovo  the  heads  oF  hia  f^Ue  coDt^oipuraries,"  and  placu  Uimsolf  "  among 
tlie  poeta  of  ancient  Kome." — Ed, 

t  Bogere,  in  hiij  '  Table-Talk,'  relates  a  Biinilar  answer  given  by  Boott  to  I 
Eheridaii ;  vho  one  eremng  at  Lady  Joreey'it,  and  in  tho  beariog  of  Rokoib,  put  1 
the  question  to  Soott  Id  express  terms.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Scott,  did  yuu  nr  did  you  not  | 
write  '  Waverley  '  t  "  Poott  replied,  "  On  my  honour  I  did  not,  Roptta  renmrks  1 
span  this :  "  Mow  thougk  Scott  may  perhaps  be  justified  fur  returning  an  answer  I 
in  the  nagativi-,  I  cunuot  think  that  uu  is  to  be  excused  for  strengthening  it  with  \ 
'  on  my  honour.' " 

I  The  late  Duke  was  an  oxoetlent  jud^  of  sherry.  At  tho  banquet  of  the 
Guards,  in  18S0,  at  St.  James's,  tho  fineBt  wine  was  ordered  U>  be  supplied  for 
the  oocamon.  Tbe  Duke  was  present.  At  the  llrat  taste  of  his  sherry,  bo 
■topped,  put  down  his  glass  rapidly,  soircd  the  decanter,  held  it  to  hie  nose,  and 
■apn^,  "  Good,  good,  very  p>od,  most  exocUeut,"  put  it  quietly  down  by  the  side 
of  his  ohair.  Ho  thought  he  itboiild  get  nothing  better  that  night,  and  so  drank 
out  the  deoantcr  to  himself. — Bu. 
VlJl..   n. 
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I  went  one  clay  to  the  Fives  Court  tu  see  some  spsiriu. 
without  the  glores;  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Bee  H.  Hicht  I 
de  Paris,  give  a  grand  assault  of  arras.  The  difference  betwf" : 
the  two  countries  was  amusing.     Donelly,  the  boxer,  kept  '■- 

winking  his   eyes,  saying,  " your  eyes,  you   shall  Ln 

a  taste  of  it  directly;"  while  his  opponent  growled  ont,  "1. 
open  your  ugly  eyes,"  &c.      Now  at  the  aasaolt  of  arms,  ■!» 
II.  Michel  was  hit  a  tremendous  thrust  by  his  advenary  nt:L' 
over  his  foil-guard — "Ah!"  cried  Michel,  as  he  gasped  wrt: 
pain,  "  Ah  I  c'est  comme  une  ange !" 

S^feniier  30(A,  1827.— Talfourd  dined  with  mo.  We  talk, 
of  Brougham.  He  said  that  Brougham  latterly,  befoiv  i: 
change,*  had  Canning  frequently  to  dine  with  him,  and  tLi: 
he  OB  frequently  dined  with  Canning.  That  several  tinee  ir< 
Court  Brougham  had  said,  "  Canning  dines  with  me  to-d>T." 
Talfourd  said  that  Brougham  talked  often  of  me,  and  that  bi' 
said,  "I  could  paint  as  well  as  anybody  that  ever  lived  if  i 
liked,  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  inSeticr 
parts."  Queere  ?  Talfourd  will  rise.  He  is  not  poetical,  bu 
logical,  metaphysical,  and  eloquent.  He  astounded  me  ^ 
saying  he  did  not  know  French !  We  talked  of  Hazlitt.  «r 
agreed  that  we  felt  inclined  to  overlook  in  him  everythiw 
treacherous,  mean,  and  contemptible,  from  the  apparent  cai 
of  his  nature. 

The  other  night  (17th  March,  1830)  at  Brougham's  Imc 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Brougham  were  in  cI-t 
conversation — certainly  just  now  the  two  foremost  moi  ii 
England — who  should  come  up  and  whisper  into  BroughaK 
ear  bat  Alderman  Wood : — 

"  Lord  Hood  for  a  man. 
For  a  maid  Lady  Anne, 
And  Alderman  Wood  for  a  bean." 


*  In  February  1S2T.  Ijird  Liverpool  viu  struck  with  panlnia:  aarf  Ac  * 
oonatruction  uf  the  Bdminiatration  beonmiug  nGveBsarr.  the  Klni;,  after  v^ 
da^'  dolay,  entruslcd  Mr.  Canning  with  the  taNk.  ThtTCDpou  six  nf  Oia  ih* 
miniglers— IhD  Duki-  of  Wellington,  Lord  Udon.  Lnrd  Mi'lnilc-.  Uird  IfatkcA 
Lord  WcBtmorelnnd,  aiid  Mr.  Peel— reaieu"!  'heir  offlco*.  Lunl  Gfrjr,  * 
leader  of  the  Whig  parly  in  the  House  of  Lordii.  amdcmned  thf  op)(Hi>E ' 
Ur.  Canning  of  tliesc  niiimbera  of  Lord  liverpoora  Govemiuunt  aa  ~  tifb-« 
altboiicb  frankly  admitting  that  he  hiiDself  had  no  onnBdence  in  He.  Canaci 
•dministTBtion.    Ur.  Brougham  held  no  office  in  Hr.  CannJDg'i 
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Sir  James  Mackintoeh  oonld  only  get  a  sqneeie  of  the  hand, 
though  one  of  Brougham's  oldest  friends,  but  Alderman 
Wood  must  push  up  as  if  intimate.  It  would  make  a  fine 
subject. 

To  think,  too,  of  the  Duke  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
going  to  Brougham's  levee !     It  is  Brougham's  Ministry. 

That  professional  man  in  England  who  prefers  excellence  to 
profit  is  considered  an  anomaly ;  a  rogue  who  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  pay  his  bills,  and  ought  not  to  be  trusted  or 
supported.  What,  prefer  excellence  in  your  art  to  emolument ! 
^  A  fellow,  Sir,  who  does  this,  is  a  man  out  of  the  circle  of 
commercial  taste  " — ^the  only  principle  of  taste  acknowledged 
with  us. 

When  all  the  uproar  was  going  on  against  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  of  Wellington,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
wrote  a  very  strong  letter  against  the  Government  measures. 
Said  some  timid  waverer  to  the  Duke:  ^Have  you  seen  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  letter?"  " the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury," said  the  Duke ;  "  I  mean  to  carry  my  Bill." 

OcUiber  13^,  1828.— Talfourd  and  Miss  Mitford  dined  with 
us,  and  Talfourd  made  us  laugh  exceedingly  with  a  good  story 
of  Hazlitt.  At  a  card  party  at  Charles  Lamb's,  Hazlitt  and 
Lamb's  brother  got  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  Holbein's 
colouring  was  as  good  as  that  of  Vandyke.  Hazlitt  denied  it. 
Lamb  asserted  the  contrary ;  till  at  length  they  both  became  so 
irritated,  they  upset  the  card-table,  and  seized  each  other  by 
the  throat.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  HazUtt  got  a  black 
eye ;  but  when  the  two  combatants  were  parted,  Hazlitt  turned 
to  Talfourd,  who  was  offering  his  aid,  and  said :  "  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself.  Sir.  J  Ao  not  mind  a  blow.  Sir  ;  nothing  affects 
me  bid  an  Abstract  Idea .'"  * 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  had  the  King  gone  into  the  City 
(on  Tu^day,  the  9th  November,  1830),  most  dreadful  scenes 

*  This  was  the  Lamb  who  had  a  very  curious  original  picture  of  Queen 
Blizabeth.  He  shewed  it  privately,  and  oy  desire,  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
The  moment  she  saw  it,  her  Boyal  Highness  most  irreverently  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh, 
Christ!  what  a  fright  r— Ed. 
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iruuld  luLve  liappfOMid.  jmd  tlico  tlie  Ihikp  % 
coadetiiued  fur  luA  ailriaiug  tkir  King  iMCtoc* 

Bir  ThoDuwi   Hutnmaod   onee  told  nr  •  * 
Oeorcv  rV„  tiuit  h<r  «a»  blwan  k  ioordir.-  aad 
wliEiD   be  WM   mjijKMMid  to  be-  gmaetSitm  MB 
hu  lumw  (•■>  abaiiiutnlr  Imhwi  bv 
PriuMi,    Iwfun-  walkiag  not  «TtL 
little  dtMk  iu  Ui*  nKim  nod  Viuk  um  3(Kltt  i 
*  Wbeu  GfKirgt?  iV.  dind,  HAtmunnd  loU 
niut  liave  wvcid  fnllT  (KKJ.OtH)/.    >=tr  " 
of  liim  iraold  ufteo  «T  tluU  «ltiiaB^  Geocge   IV. 
'haoM'idBal  li  a  mfiiiMl  lanjiaTch,  be  luid,  hj 
UackJegv  aud  UAd^:nBd>  of  all  ■aoAx,  coBBdaallt 
dmni  t^  Winus  Intiraaii  bi^  and   knr  life,  aad  d«l  «« 
dwnld  ■nSsrfinm  iL 

I  buve  wBtclH-d  tb»  Thikp  of  WcDingtoB  all  axy  Kfe,  Md  1 
havf  ubwrvud  ui  inmriiLblp  jniiiniik*  of  palnati^B  itgiiliw 
Jiu  vuuduct.  All  penunai  ciauadetatusis  bate  been  frrifru  J 
■whitsv-  tbe  coQittTy  **aa  nrooeniBd ;   wbeibfv  tt  «*s  tb»  Irak 

SwTctarr>'li>l',  tin?  ml^rferfiiw  of  Sir  Hany  BniTanl  wi',rr 
Vinuera,  tli^  war  in  Hjituti,  or  tb^  Cjttbnlif  qucvdcoi.  On  et cjj 
occwaoa  b«  luut  tthuwn  bimaelf  ready  Acd  wiUing  to  dn  w-faai  bi 
beli(!TMl  tu  b(?  lib  ilatr  for  tbe  hancmr  of  England.!      B  jimt 


■e«B  4Uiitnd  Hi  tjie  time  HBJd,  "To  unuii!  Ui  ftnii»!  libeilT  r>  draili '  Wf 
luwure  j'ju  tluit  nil  lifiaund  cntUsaea  haTe  Iitien  Ten>nTed  fnou  the  Tmmft 
tb«  iiuuMHluMr  OK  "T  Fuel's  Uiiudj  pulioe.  IlDcluhmvTu  vilt  rm  nm  np  «ilk 
tliin  ?  OniK-  Bniitd,  Le  fino,  ud  Tinirrr  niOBt  be  nan  r  The  Fimil*  Ml  3  |>cf 
ceut.  <iD  Uif  H'niiLiy,  Tlie  chief  i<BvQOe  of  the  iuf>  polife  in  the  e\e»  it  tW 
pstri'it*  vka  tbe  viniilBritf  of  tlieirdnwalo  tbatof  F'lTEDCh  peftduine*.  Abt«dMi 
WNuM  LsTu  Iwtu  f'jTtrivvD  liat  blue  ooaU. 

"If  firii]Rbw]U-tnin."HidthFDuke  tot^irWilliuDEiiiglitim.  -  who  mold  itJl 
where  it  wciuldend?  1  know  lometbiD?  of  what  ftreet  firincu  :  one  cnilt j  pnva 
would  fill],  ud  ten  iononeut  b«  deftrnrtd.  WooSd  thi*  hare  been  innoorat  o 
bumuDe  f'lr  a  little  bravado,  it  that  the  oomitrj  mie^t  not  be  alannnl  for  a  dit 
or  two'/*  After  the  Puke'*  eiplaaatiim  in  Parliammt,  tbe  Fonda  roK  S  fit 
cent,,  and  the  tnnutr;  bad  r«BOD  \o  be  thankful  that  hu  calm  aenae  had  Ba<red 
tlic  City  of  l^indon  iima  the  chance  of  a  deep  di«(rraee. — En. 

t  But  be  ilri^w  tbe  line  too  hardly  sometimes  I  hat-e  been  told  by  mm  wIm 
■erred  uD'ler  him.  that  when  he  left  the  Pcuiiimlar  iriDy  be  ueTer  thanknl  tbc 
army  for  their  M-rrioea.  They  had  "■  rmJv  done  their  dntT,"  aa  be  (aid  to  Cticocl 
BaooD,  who  aiked  and  waa  reftued  pnanotfaiii  for  hu  woooda  and  umim 
"And,  Sir."  laid  Haeon,  "I  will  lake  can  Ida  it  no  mom," 
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Je//o  insigiiis.  And  on  every  occasioD,  we  may  rely  on  it,  he 
win  i-ontinue  to  exhibit  the  same  proofs  of  patriotism  and 
sense  of  duty.  He  is  unpopular  just  now  (1830),  but  that  is 
aothiug.     Posterity  will  do  him  full  justice. 

I  Things  have  been  bo  long  established  in  England — property,  l 
ihority,  and  rank,  have  so  long  retained  their  superiority —  | 
JBt  no  people  are  less  prepared  to  respect  genius  alone  than 
>  English.     A  man  of  the  greatest  genius,  gifted  by  God 
L  the  greatest  variety  of  power,  without  property,  or  au- 
,   or  rank,  is   regarded   in    England   with   little   more  ■ 
!ct  than  a  pauper.     The  greatest  noodle  and  imbecile  ini 
Kce  ia  more  looked  up  to  than  the  greatest  genius  out  of  it. 

I  Though  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be  the  only 
I  to  carry  us  through  Reform,  yet  1  fear  he  has  a  "  Con- 

!ntal  taint,"  and  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  constitutional 
wrty  of  the  subject.  Isapoleon's  fall  was  principally  owing 
\  his  overrating  the  power  of  physical  force  to  oppose  the 
1  feeling ;  and  I  confess  I  fear  Wellington  has  got  into  a 
lilar  contest,  when  he  may  be  taught  the  same  lesson  as 
bipoleon.' 

I I  have  often  observed  in  our  domestic  politics  that  "  opposi- 
and  "proposition"  are  two  very  different  matters;  and 

lat  long  habits  of  striving  to  thwart  the  plans  of  another 
rty  do  not  form  the  best  school  for  comlucting  the  affairs  of 
rg;reat  nation  with  credit  and  suecess,  and  the  worst  possible 
ihool  for  carrying  a  great  nation  through  a  great  crisis.  The 
mduct  of  the  Whigs  in  1830-32  esemplitied  this  in  a  high 


I  There  is  only  one  way  of  carrying  great  measures,  viz.,  by 
Kision.  Cortes,  Columbus,  Ciesar,  Alexander,  Kapolcon,  and 
■elUsgton,  never  risked  success  by  a  false  delicacy. 

*  S«e  Lord  We1lealc<;'s  opinion,  "  Arthur  is  s  ereat  geiiemi,  but  s bad 

m,"  &e.  (fott.  p.  SU:j).  HctlFruich  need  to  call  the  Dube  "  The  grent 
The  fart  wa*,  Ihe  Duke  was  Wo  BtnuBhtforward  it  mau  to  undcratand 
[■oiiiid.sboiit  policy.  But  be  hod  a  touch  of  drapotinD  ia  him  HQqucBtioSBbly, 
rcr  lould  ha™  farourfni,  aa  he  did,  the  appniiitiniiDt  of  Prilipiae,  whidi 
to  briQK:  mnlleni  to  a  criBia  in  Frnnrv.  M,  Villemain  used  lo  Bay  that 
lut  a  kioi;  oa  atupid  a«  Charles  X.  voold  have  cboeen  far  bis  miiiist«T 
stupid  ae  Prince  Foijgnac,  What  muat  he  have  Ihonght  of  (he  Duke. 
10  Mtonuneuded  and  approvM  of  him  7— &i. 
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I  The  first  time  1  saw  Hume  (19th  April,  1832)  was  on  the 
t  of  some  remarks  he  had  made  in  the  House  with  refer- 

I.  London,  BinuiiigliBm,  MaachoBter,  and  other  large  l'>VTia,  vero 
rded  witli  pouters  iir^n;;  the  people  to  resist  tbe  payment  of  bLSes  and 
nthee.  Jonta,  one  of  the  Biruiinghiuu  UuioD  leaders,  told  fiaydon  that  wtien 
the  tax  gutbFrvr  follod  upon  him  he  mid.  "  IT  yoa  dure,  Bir,  to  rail  agsui,  1  will 
have  jroQ  miiled  by  the  ear  to  my  door,  with  a  ulucard  on  your  breast  Baying  who 
joa  are."  Hugh  Hotlon.  another  leader,  sajd  he  hud  "mode  up  hid  mind  to 
flght"  Mr.  I'arkes.  another  of  the  Union  ieuders,  told  Haydon  at  the  time 
that  "  warrants  were  out  against  the  whole  of  them :  and  that  if  the  Duke  had 
Hiicceeiled  in  forming  a  cabinet,  they  were  to  hare  been  arrested,  and  thun  the 
people  would  }iamt  /might  it  oat.  Baydon  did  not  tliink  that  ncceamrily 
blJownl ;  and  I  take  it,  of  the  two,  liberal  as  he  was,  he  would  have  sided  with 
the  Duke  iu  ca«e  of  a  fight.  In  Hra.  Grote's  '  Life  of  (Jrote '  there  ii  a  curiona 
and  characteristic  letter  from  Mr.  Parkes  (Uay  18th,  1832),  in  which  he  says  : 
"  We  told  the  people  that  they  might  have  to  tuake  great  sacrifices,  ...  To  avert 
rrvolitlion  always  Bate  most  anxiously  and  weightily  on  my  mind;  bat  if  wo  bad 
been  orer-reuched  this  week,  J  and  tuM/rimdi  should  have  mada  the  revelation, 

whatorer  the  oost.    I  hod  written  to  General  J -,  and  bad  got  a  cover  to 

Colonel  N "  (Kapier),  "and  would  havo  had  both  io  Birmingham,  and  a 

Count  Chopaki,  a  Pole,  by  Monday :  and  I  think  we  could  have  prmtnted 
anarehj),  and  have  let  all  right  in  tico  dayi."  Those  who  are  best  fitted  to  ^ido 
pnblle  opinion  have  seemed  hitherto  to  think  it  beneath  them  to  expose  this 
nmiBeiue;  but  ask  as  to  believe— as  Hra.Oro(e,by  publlshinR  this  letter,  appears 
to  ask  us  to  believe — that  Parkes,  with  two  Iriends.  Chupaki,  the  Polo,  and  a 

natneleaa  general— for  Colonel  Napier,  who  was  Colonel  N ,  made  a  famous 

answer  when  Porkes'  propoeal  came  to  him,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Swift, 
wbonuce  found  B  foolish  letter  before  him — to  aak  ne  to  believe  that  "I  and  two 
friends"  would  have  "mode  "a  revolution,  and  having  made  it,  would  have 
"prevented  anarchy,"  and  "set  all  right  iu  two  days,"  is  to  impose  a  little  too 
much  on  our  credulity.  Of  Mr.  Parkes'  sincerity  no  one  entertains  uiiy  doubt. 
But  hnd  the  Government  thought  it  so  serious  as  Mr.  Farkes  would  wi^h  us  to 
bolicrc.  itfl  strength  would  have  lK«n  put  forth :  it  would  have  crumpled  up  Iho 
UtiioiiN  iu  twenty-fonr  hours :  have  hod  Mr.  Farkes,  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Hobhouso, 
Mr.  Ellicc,  and  more  of  the  loading  Whie"-  and  Radicals,  safe  in  Nowgato ; 
and  thvn.  in  all  probability,  have  passe^l  a  better  Keform  Bill  than  Lord  Grey. 
Tbe  Unions  bad  no  military  oTe:aniiiation ;  and  although  they  hud  anus  they  had 
no  stores,  no  powder,  and  they  hod  no  artillery.  To  talk  of  ■■  makiug  a  revolu- 
tion "  under  snch  circumBtancea  is  to  telb  nonsense  where  a  standrng  army  is 
under  the  orders  of  the  GovcmmeDt,  and  is  surely  B  most  curious  and  absurd 
UlnstratioD  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  the  decoption  and 
exaltation  of  self,  Fortonately,  however,  far  Mr.  Parkes.  the  Gotemmcnt  knew 
bis  weakness  and  took  no  uotiee  of  him,  which  may  serve  to  explain  bis  ex- 
traordinary letter,  anil  Mrs.  Grate's  publication  of  it.  The  Dake  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  finding  it  impossible  to  form  an  administrallon,  the  Duke 
had  an  interview  with  the  King.  Wliat  passed,  what  advice  tbe  Dnke  gave,  haa 
never  transpired,  but  the  result  was  the  King  sent  for  Lord  Grey ;  a  circular 
totter  was  addressed  to  the  Opponitiou  Peers  by  Bit  Herlicrt  Taylor,  private 
uecrelaTy  to  the  King,  informing  them  that  "arrangements"  bad  been  made  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  Beforro  Bill;  and  on  the  1th  of  June  followiog  the  Bill 
was  rood  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four.  On  the  Tth  tbe  ICoyal  assent 
was  given  ;  and  when  the  King  died  a  few  years  aRer,  his  Queen,  as  Dowager, 
received  an  niuiulty  of  I00,000i.  a  year,     Mr.  I'arkes  paid  his  taxes,  we  hope, 

with  pleasure  nt  Birminghnm.     General  J uevcr  revealed  his  name,  and 

continued  to  draw  his  half  pay  from  the  Treasury  which,  according  to  Pnrkes, 
be  was  preparod  to  overthrow— I  dou't  any  and  rob  the  till,  that,  of  course, 
people  »no  make  "  great  sacrifleea  to  contend  for  their  liberty  "  never  do;  and 
an  to  what  became  of  Chopaki,  the  Pole,  history  U  ailcut ;  ho  desoended  into  the 
deep  profound  frmn  which  there  is  no  more  need  to  drag  him. — Ed. 
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married  sister,  whose  husband  I^y detests.    I  took  up 

her  pencil  and  wrote : — 

"  Here  lies  a  sweet  beauty. 
Who  to  love  was  a  duty. 
She  married  a  fool. 
Not  to  make  him  a  tool. 
But  only  to  Tex 
Both  herself  and  his  sex." 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said  to  me  one  day,  ^^  After  all,  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  is  a  mere  question  of  arithmetic. 
If  7,000,000  require  22  bishops,  how  many  can  700,000  need  T 
When  royal  dukes  come  to  look  at  a  great  question  from  the 
arithmetical  point  of  view,  the  great  question  must  generally 
be  considered  to  be  approaching  its  settlement. 

William  Hamilton  told  me  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge 
that,  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  a  minority  on  Sir  H. 
Pamell's  motion  on  the  Pension  List  (August  14th,  1830),  he 
advised  resignation,  because  Brougham's  motion  for  reform 
was  coming  on,  and  should  the  Government  remain  in  and  be 
beaten  on  Brougham's  motion,  they  must  resign,  and  their 
successor,  Lord  Grey,  would  be  then  left  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  some  measures  of  Beform ;  but  if  they  resigned  at 
once,  without  letting  the  question  of  Beform  force  them  to  it, 
then  Lord  Grey  would  come  in/ree. 

Hamilton  agreed  with  me  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  rule,  were 
dissolute  in  their  feelings  with  regard  to  women.  He  said  it 
was  the  "  Fox  schooL"  I  said  I  thought  even  Lord  Grey  not 
very  strict  in  this  point,  and  that  their  wishing  to  make  mar- 
riage a  civil  contract  was  to  suit  their  own  convenience. 
Hamilton  agreed  with  me.* 

"  Give  me  security  for  my  property,"  say  the  selfish ;  "  what 
is  it  to  me  who  governs  ?  The  sun  shines ;  the  trees  bud  and 
blossom ;  the  birds  sing ;  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
proceed  and  end,  whether  rapacity  and  vice  pervade  every 
department  of  the  Government ;  whether  the  corrupt  govern  in 
spite  of  law,  or  the  just  according  to  the  laws.    What  does  it 

*  Coleridge  held  the  Bame  opinions.  Bnt  it  woold  be  difficult  to  prove  the 
Tories  better  than  the  MThigs  in  these  respects.— £d. 
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if  it  be  according  to  laWy  but  no  hyaena  will  bear  so  little  if  it  be 
in  defiance  of  or  not  sanctioned  by  law.  This  is  one  great 
secret  of  the  character  of  my  glorious  countrymen ;  and  woe  to 
the  minister,  Government,  or  king,  if  they  lose  sight  of  this 
principle  in  their  administration  of  affairs ! 

Talking  one  evening  at  dinner  at  Lord  Melbourne's  of  John- 
son's letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield, interrupted  me,  and  said 

severely  to  Lord  Melbourne,  "  These  fine  things  come  from  the 
little  to  the  great,  but  seldom  from  the  great  to  the  little." 
Liord  Melbourne,  a  little  shaken,  said : ''  It  would  be  considered 
had  hreeding  ;*'  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  right.  The  great  are 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  mortification ;  but  they  are  not 
sparing  to  each  other. 

There  is  no  nation  like  the  English  so  disposed  to  ^'job" 
where  money  is  to  be  had  ;  but  where  public  money  is  to  be 
had,  the  English  seem  to  think  "jobbing  "  a  moral  duty.*  This 
is  the  explanation  why  most  public  undertakings  in  England 
iSail  in  answering  the  expectation  of  the  nation,  extending 
its  fame  and  adding  to  its  honour.  An  Englishman,  high  or 
low,  has  such  intense  sympathies,  that  he  is  totally  insensible 
to  any  national  disgrace  of  the  kind,  provided  by  any  influence 
he  can  obtain  for  his  brother  "  Ned,"  or  his  cousin  "  Dick,"  the 
**  job"  of  a  national  work,  without  reference  to  his  fitness  to 
execute  the  work  completely. 

Poor  Malibran  on  her  deathbed  said  to  Mrs.  Novello,  who 
nursed  her,  "  To  think,  Mrs.  Novello,  they  say  I  drink  !  What 
will  they  say  next  of  me  ?  "  Mrs.  Novello  tried  to  soothe  her. 
**  Never  mind  them,  my  dear,  never  mind  them,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  the  envious  spirit  of  inferior  talent  to  depreciate  those  who 
excel."    This  was  very  fine. 

What  a  singular  look  the  Duke  of  Wellington  always  had, 
with  his  greyhound  eye,  his  eagle  nose,  and  singidar  mouth, 
like  a  helpless  infant  learning  to  whistle ! 

At  the  time  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  was  preparing,  I  was 

^  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  modern  Yankee  now  BurpasscB  ub  in  these 
respects. — Ed. 
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■rt  r.iint  VoliBTarp't)  "iv  tmaen^  and  peo[d«'  warpcapma; 
inanity.  ''Ab!"  ^wltlvDiviuwof  WeUttuitott: -*-«Bttailitffc 
Ar  t*  IB  hi*  •Onaeot  oaw ;  <lepsKl  npna  hint. ' 

THm  Itn<ral  .V(^nny  ui  •iMemuoBd  itist m  ] 
tlH*f  •TOB  hWp  it.  iwUiuim  tb**  axi  Mho  is  not  i 
tb<7  tabp  mnt  ti>  kiwp  -mt  nil  thcwe  who  lunt  the  mC  in  p 
aim  fit  ehWr  snpmnuny.    Thia  i»  the  <iii«!£  prhtcaptK 

^|)rii})n«  of  pnttmit  piimitig;  WUkie  made  a  f^spttul  < 
tinn  m  OH*  I'JfHfa  iipnl.  li4fB!\,  n&.  "  diat  die  ligfat  luul  ^hafav 
na  *  HmiI  «llotUd  never  be  tfae  sue  du^  w  dia  btsML" 

LncbhaTt  mill  me  diat  .Viinar  bait  paiii  Svtod  lfi.OUUL  nr 
hif  wiirltD,  aiul  hiid  made  I  (ID.tHllM.  bv  tiunr  We.  Hut  ntnV 
35,(W]if.  by  'Ida  e«tita«)0.  TUia  is  an  inuilendiiB  ((muiinv  <^ 
proflt  to  *i  little  pi^.* 

bi  flKMt  hniuiui  «>m>w  tibB»  ui  geneaSjr  im  mI>  ^Bfr 
tAatioH  aH  gnef  ^  aad  in.  aS  jirapamdooH  for  moominf .  wttk 
VMiwm  certaml^,  moftt  VHHCf  tiian  ^iiSiirdoa. 

Sir  Thomat)  Hammon<i  told  me  a  cnriooa  instance  of  tbe 
^iej=n',*  power  if  recollprtion.  One  day,  b  1827-S,  wiien  sbe 
#aB  Prinfpw  Vict^iria,  and  the  Qiisen  <fi  Wartembery  was  OTer 
Jiprp,  Sir  Th-'.miW  Hammond,  beinjr  in  attendance  on  the  Qn««it. 
w>w  f.TPWiit  at  inncheon.  At  that  time  the  Princesa  Victoria 
flined  at  <tt\c,  o'clfx^k.  As  he  wtt  down,  the  Princess  Vict«ia 
Viwfd  f*  him,  Imt  b«;in^  bent  forward,  he  did  not  see  it.  One 
<A  thfi  rfyal  family  said,  "  The  Princess  bows  to  yoo."  Ham- 
mond Iwike*!  np — her  face  waa  as  red  aa  fire.  He  bowed,  but 
Rhn  nfTTf.r  nriticed  him  then,  or  again.  The  year  after  her 
(M-cpMion  he  fttt«^ndftd  the  levee,  bnt  ber  Jfajesty  did  not  notice 
him,  and  bo  (»ftiwftd  on  f>  the  Ihicbesa  of  Kent,  who  said,  "My 
drnr,  il'in't  yoit  notiire  8ir  Thomas  Bammond,  yoor  oldest 
frtcTid  ?"  Hlifi  bfint  her  head  slightly,  and  said,  "  I  am  happy 
\A>  oi'fl  Hir  'I'homite  Hammond." 

I,iird  Lyttlcton  told  me  that  nobody  was  so  fond  of  childish 

*  ir  liorkbHrlVtlntnmpiil  bo  cnrrect,nne  would baTfl  thought commoi]  gntitadt 
ttiiiild  hmt*  Induwd  the  Hurmj'*  nnt  to  deatray  Bjnoi')  JonnwJ.—En. 
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ppfecB  aa  Lord  Brougham.  Ono  night,  at  a  full-driBSfl  dinner  at 
BDord  Grey's,  Lord  Brougham  sat  on  one  side,  the  Duke  of 
^pnssex  on  the  other,  and  Lord  Lyttleton  next.  In  the  middle 
wA  dinner  Lord  Brougham  put  his  bead  behind  Lord  Grey  an<l 
^kade  all  sorts  of  horrid  grimaces  at  Lord  Lyttleton — they  were 
^Kry  old  friends— till  Lord  Lyttleton,  to  escape  bursting  with 
^Kighing,  said,  "  My  Lord  Chancellor,  may  I  have  the  honour 
^H  taking  wine  with  you?"  They  drank  wine;  but  as  Ijord 
^pougham  was  drinking  his,  he  turned  up  the  whites  of  bis 
Hres  with  such  an  absurdly  methodistical  twitch  as  to  send 
^Kord  Lyttleton  into  fits  of  siipprosaed  laughter. 

H  Charles  Gore  told  me  that  Lord  Albemarle  told  him  on  the 
^Koming  Brougham  wa»  offered  the  Chancellorship,  he  was 
^nlking  with  him  early  round  tbo  square,  when  a  packet  of 
Hitters  was  brought  out;  Brougham  put  all  into  bis  pocket 
BKcept  one,  "This  I  must  read,"  said  he  to  Lord  Albemarle, 
^Bit  ia  from  my  mother,"  He  read  it,  and  said,  ".She  advises 
Hw  against  taking  the  Chancellorship,  but  to  be  content  and 
^kmain  member  fur  Yorkshire."     This  was  a  fine  trait. 

^1  "  One  half  of  the  people  in  this  country,"  said  Lord  Durham 
^fe  me  (183-1)  "  are  insolvent  and  living  on  the  other  half,"  I 
^nid,  "I  wonder  the  nobility  do  nut  have  historical  pictures 
H^ted  of  their  marriages.  There  are  many  beautiful  events 
^Kf  that  sort  in  families,  which  should  be  recorded."  "  Oh," 
^fed  Lord  Durham,  "  because  half  of  the  marriages  in  high 
^■fe  ate  upon  credit,  and  the  expense  would  be  too  great."  Lord 
^Durham  is  "  not  a  popular  man,"  as  Lord  Melbourne  said.  He 
^p  too  frank  and  fearless  to  be  popular. 

H  Lord  Grey  used  to  scold  me  for  writing  to  the  newspapers 
^Sn  Art  and  the  Academy,  whenever  I  saw  anything  wrong.  But 
he  forgot  I  bad  no  "  House  "  to  speak  in  like  himself,  and  the 
only  way  I  could  reach  the  public  was  by  means  of  itft  press. 
"  You  make  enemies,"  he  used  to  say,  "  you  make  enemies." 
"  But,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  a  great  object."  "  Yes,"  said  he ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime  you  suffer."  "  That  is  true,  my  lord," 
I  replied, "  but  you  were  fifty  years  before  you  carried  your 
pnbUc  object."    He  did  not  reply. 

One   night,    at  the   Duke   of   Devonshire's,   the   beautiful 
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Mra. was  entreating  Lord  Melbonroe  to  grant  h«-  tatDt 

favoar  for  a  friend.  In  her  eagerness  she  eeizeal  haM  of  ku 
band,  saying,  "  Now  do,  my  dear  Lord  Melbonme,  do!"  Led 
Melbourne  looked  round  merrily,  and  said.  "  Now  do,  mv  i/^ 
Mrs. ,  do  let  go  my  band;  I  want  to  tcrateh  mg  noK.'" 

Lord  Lansdowne  (1832)  is  a  man  of  great  reSnemcnt.  mn- 
Bidemble  knowledge,  great  unafTectedness,  witb  loo  mock  at  t 
mild  acquiescence  ratber  tban  contest.  When  sitting  to  m- 
for  Lord  Grgy's  picture,*  lie  said  be  had  seen  me  at  the  dtnivt 
sketching  in  the  comer,  and  said  to  himself,  "  At  least  there  » 
one  present  who  is  not  feasting ! "  He  said  he  remembend  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua  diced  with  hia  father,  a&d toll 
them  of  the  first  panorama.  The  next  day  or  so.  Sir  Joshm. 
called  again,  and  they  all  three  went  to  see  the  panorama.  L>:>^ 
Lonsdowno  said,  as  a  boy,  he  v&s  much  impressed  by  ^i' 
Joshua's  gentleness  of  manner,  and  his  using  an  ear  tnuii[> ' 
I  asked  bim  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  required  many  sittin}." 
He  said,  "many."  "  Did  be  talk  much  ?"  "  AgreatdeaL"  "W-- 
he  well  informed  ? "  "  Why,  be  bad  much  English  poetrv 
While  I  was  sitting  to  bim  I  thought  bim  like  Canoing;  {"■>■ 
Canning  had  a  finer  face.  I  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  wh- 
very  young  I  bad  dined  with  Cunning  at  Lord  UulgraTe'^  h.' 
thought  him  haughty  to  me  as  a  youth,  in  compnrison  wir 
Lord  Dartmouth  and  other  men  of  high  rant  I  told  him  tii' 
Canning's  mother,  Wrs.  Hun,  bad  tanght  me  reading,  and  ■  -- 
as  powerful  a  woman  in  conversation  as  I  ever  met,  and  xcn 
likely  to  produce  such  a  "boy  as  Canning.  Lord  Lansdo*: 
was  much  interested  in  all  this.  He  did  not  know  llu. 
Canning's  grandfather  had  virtually  disioberited  Canniup- 
father  for  marrying  Sirs.  Hun,  under  alJ  the  circamstancM  ■ : 
her  previous  life.  We  then  talked  of  Reform.  I  told  him 
I  thought  the  violent  Tory  principles  pressed  upon  Lori 
Normandy  bad  probably  made  him  a  A\'hig.  He  laogknl 
I  said,  "  So  violent  were  Lord  Mulgrave's  prejudices  on  that 
score,  I  bad  heard  him  deny  genius  to  Blilton."  "  That  *«■ 
rather  a  bold  conclusion,"  said  Lord  Lansdowne.  .  .  ,  Vi'h-'-^ 
be  rose  to  leave,  I  thanked  bim  for  coming.  He  said.  "  < ' 
course,  it  disturbs  an  artist  to  come  out."  So  fte  etauds  hi^t 
in  my  scale. 

■  '  The  Beform  Banquet,'  now  at  tIowick.--Et>. 
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ord  John  liussell  sat  to-day  (24th  Otober,  1832).     Fie  has 
1  interesting,  mild,  yet  det«nmned  face.     He  thouglit  Att- 
"  not  the  man."  I  said  :  "  My  lord,  to  be  a  Eeformer  now 
ha  fashion."     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  people  find  out  now  they 
!  been  Reformers  all  their  lives,  but  never  thought  of  it 
pore."     I  praised  the  people  of  Birmingham  for  dining  to- 
iler at "  ordinaries."     He  said  he  did  the  same  in  Devon- 
;  dined  at  the  Is,  ^.  ordinaty,  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  fanners. 
I  seemed  much  pleased  with  Devonshire,  and  said  he  was 
lappy  we  were  brother  Freemen."  He  said  he  spent  an  hour- 
ud-a-half  with  Napoleon  at  Blba.  Napoleon  was  abrupt ;  said 
"  liked  Lord  Ebringtont  amazingly.    He  is  well-informed — 
t  least  /  think  him  so,"  said  Napoleon,  which  was  modest  of 
mpoleon.      "Napoleon's  great  mistake,"  said  Lord  Kussell, 
Was  his  marrying  an  Austrian  prineess :  he  should  have  had  a 
lasian."  "  Or,"  said  I,  "  a  fine  French  woman ; "  which  startled 
After  a  little,  he  added :  "  Ah,  indeed  !  or  a  fine  French 
I  said.  "  Jly  lord,  he  betrayed  the  cause,"      "  He 
3,"  said  Lord  Kussell.     I  said :  "  Do  not  you  think  there  is 
lat  danger,  if  caution  be  not  used,  that  France  may  gradually 
»ver  her  naval  losses,  and  growing  more  powerful  by  an 
piance  with  us,  ultimately  endanger  us  again,  than  she  could 
rer  do  by  a  war,  or  a  state  of  watchful  suspicion  ?  "{    •'  If  the 
leh  Government  should  change,"  said  he,  "  certainly — in 
B  navy  certainly ;  but  not  if  the  present  Government  remain." 
Did  you  ever  paint  the    Duke  of  Wellington  ? "     "  No,"  I 
iplied ;  "  after  what  the  Duke  said  against  Reform,  I  have  no 
mediate  interest.     He  advanced  Reform  forty  years  by  that 
"  About,"  said  Lord  John,  laughing. 


I  Mr,  Stanley ,§  who  I  believe  ia  considered  idle  but  able,  will 
"  the  man  "  some  day.     He  is  sanguine,  talented,  ambitious, 


I  *  ThomBj  Attwuod.  of  the  Birmmgham   '  Tribaoo.'    Hi*  odTent  to  PbtIIk- 
it  under  the  Rerorm  B[1I  of  1S3'J  was  lrx>ked  rnrnard  to  with  maob  iatciMt 
le  apprEhoiiBLou.     But  the  reitult  proTetl  the  sacacitj  of  Lord  RiuseH'a 
Ho  vu  B  gieat,  perhaps  the  greatest  failun  tliQ  refoimod  Purliameut 
11  Been. — Ew. 
ft  Lord  Ebringti^a  was  one  of  the  ComoiiseJonerB  appoicted  to  attend  Napoloon, 
Ind  being  an  amiable  weak  man,  Napoleoa  ctjinpletely  hoodwinked  him. — Ed. 
I  The  OTentfi  of  1840  rullj  juBtified  this  question  in  1832.-~&d. 
I  The  late  Earl  uf  Derby,  then  Scoretuiv  for  Ireland  in  Ix>rd  Grey's  admi- 
nistration, subsequetttly  Oooservativo  Ptime  Minister  in  1652,  18S8,  and  again  Id 
1366.— En. 
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and  fall  of  spirit  and  meaaure.  I  nerer  saw  sucli  a  apirit 
has  got  an  eye  like  a  bird  of  prey,  as  if  impatient  of  ail  hum 
obstnictiooa.  Hia  nose  is  not  handsome,  but  imperial 
waa  keen,  restless,  ant  a  little  despotic.  I  said :  " Is  there 
chance  of  Repeal  ?  "  "  Not  an  atom,"  said  he,  with  enthusiM 
"  O'Connell  is  backing  already  ;"  and  reading  a  passage  from  • 
Irish  paper,  hia  whole  nature  flred  up,  his  mouth  eontrerto 
and  he  euded  in  a  victorious  chuckle.  It  was  very  fine,: 
just  the  expression  I  wanted.  There  waa  a  good  deal  of  saw 
upon  Lord  Melbourne.  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  GoderitA, ' 
John  Rnasell,  &c.,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sym^ 
of  the  future  Earl  are  not  wholly  with  the  Whigs.  The  M 
of  Kichraond  came  in  while  he  was  sitting,  and  said  tlie  W 
Members  of  Parliament  were  very  ill-regulated,  jumping 
the  seats,  &c,  &c,  Mr,  Stanley  said  they  wanted 
like  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  would  soon  come  into  order.**  1 
Ktanley,  who  waa  with  us,  said, "  Didn't  Lord  Melbonniftl 
asleep  when  he  eat  to  you,  Mr.  Haydon  ?  "  "  Ko,  no,"  I  ffl 
"  he  was  very  entertaining,"  Then  she  turned  to  the  heaJ 
Graham  and  said,  "  Well,  if  I  were  Lady  Graham,  I  should  n 
like  that  head."  "  Why,  not?"  I  asked.  "  Why,"  she  n 
"  because  it  is  so  extremely  like  htm."  It  is  odd  how  the  vesBi 
all  make  a  dead  set  at  Graham.  Miss  Eden  sneered  at  hiiD 
the  tenderest  way,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  said  he 
"  as  if  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret," 

Apropos  of  this,  I  heard  afterwards  that  Lady  Graham  9 
"  Only  think  of  Mr.  Haydon  making  Stanley  handsome,  whi 
not,  and  not  doing  justice  to  my  Jemmy,  who  is."  But 
fact  is,  I  hit  Graham's  head  exactly.  While  I  was  paint 
him,  1  saw  a  tender  espression  come  over  his  face.  I  toniw 
suddenly  round,  and  caught  Lady  Graham  holding  up  ^'' 
sketches  of  Lord  Goderich  and  himself,  and  evidently  quizziug 
"  my  lord,"  and  preferring  her  "  Jemmy."  This  was  a  beautiful 
touch  of  nature,  and  produced  exactly  his  best  expression. 

When  painting  the  '  Keform  Banquet '  the  Whigs  — ' 
Attwood  for  a  Itadical  and  a  fool,  and  begged  me  not  to  pn' 
him  in.  I  appealed  to  Lord  Althorp.  '•  Oh  yes,"  said  b*- 
"Attwood  was  prominent  in  the  cause;  he  ought  lo  be  in. 
This  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  goodness  of  heart.  ^" 
party  feeling  vanished  in  hia  honest  heart. 
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0*CoimeU  asked  me :  "  What  did  you  think  of  mo  whon  I 
first  started  Repeal?"  ''That  you  wore  mad/*  said  I;  '*do 
you  not  think  that  Ireland,  being  the  smaller,  must  always  In) 
iabjectto  England  the  larger  islan<l  T  "  No,"  said  O'Coimoll. 
^  Is  not  Portugal  a  smaller  country  than  Spain  ?  "  '*  Yoh,  but 
she  is  a  separate  country."* 

•*One  great  mistake  of  the  Lilwrnls,"  said  ()'(vonnoll  to  mo, 
"is  their  infidelity.  Now  there  arn  no  iniitlnls  in  Irohiml." 
^No,"I  said;  "they  are  too  poetical."  Ho  looko<I  at  \\\k\  as 
if  the  thought  was  new,  and  true.  I  said :  "  It  was  somowliat 
ungrateful  after  getting  Catholic  Emancipation  in  182!)  to  turn 
round  and  ask  them  for  Repeal."  "  Not  in  m^?,"  said  ()*(/onnolI ; 
*  I  always  said  Kepeal  would  be  the  conso(|unn(!0  of  Emanci- 
pation, and  I  always  avowed  such  to  bo  my  obj(»ct."  "  Do  you 
think  you  will  carry  it?"  said  I:  "Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  Hai<l 
he.  "If  you  get  Kepeal  what  will  you  do?"  **  Jfavo  an  Irish 
Parliament  directly."  "  But  an  Irish  Parliament  was  always 
corrupt?"  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "in  borough-mongcrinjj:  tinios, 
but  now  there  is  a  constituency.  licHides,  corrupt  as  it  was, 
it  carried  important  measures."  f 

The  motives  of  all  parties  (which  I  happon  to  know)  on  tlio 
question  of  Lord  Durham*s  conduct  in  Canada  are  laughable 
evidences  of  the  farce  of  principle  bciing  the  stimulus  to 
public  men.  The  Tories  hate  him  because  he  franu^d  tlio 
Keform  Bill.  The  Whigs  fear  him  because  he  is  a  Ha(Ii(5al, 
and  because  he  is  liked  by  the  Queen ;  and  the  Itadicals  snoer 
at  him  because  he  has  deserted  the  extreme  principles  with 
which  he  began  political  life.  Lord  Melbourne  sent  him  off 
to  Russia  to  get  him  out  of.  the  way.  The  King  dies,  and 
Melbourne  supersedes  Lord  Durham  with  the  Queen,  ilomo 
from  Kussia,  the  Whigs  dread  his  stay  in  England,  and  they 

^  When  the  *^  Hoiue  of  Braganza  "  had  ceased  to  reign,  a  deputation  of  Portu- 
gnese  nobles  wait<Ml  on  Napoleon  to  secure  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  oounirv. 
The  Elmperor  was  brusque  with  them.  **  What  is  it  you  Portuguese  want  ?  Do 
you  want  to  become  Spaniards  ?"  The  leader  of  the  deputation  (whose  name 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten),  a  grand  man,  over  six  feet  high,  drew  himself  up  to 
his  fuU  height,  clapped  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and,  looking  down 
upon  the  little  Kmperor,  thunderea  out,  '*  Non  1 "  Napoleon  was  delighted,  and 
treated  him  with  marked  respect  from  that  day. — ^Ed. 

t  **  The  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven,"  00  says  Lord  GomwaUis,  who 
carried  out  the  Union.  **  Adieu  I"  said  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond,  on  leaving 
Dublin.  *^  Adieu  I  dear,  dirty,  Dublin,  where  there  is  so  much  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  so  little  said  about  it    Adieu  T— Ed. 
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li6  is  careless  of  giving  credit ;  because  the  power  to  lock  up  a 
man  is  so  great,  and  the  being  locked  up  such  an  annoyance 
and  disgrace  to  the  debtor,  that  there  is  nothing  he  and  his 
friends  will  not  do  to  pay  the  debt  which  the  speculative 
lascality  of  the  tradesman  entrapped  him  to  incur.  The  whole 
mass  of  petty  credits  in  London  is  fraudulent. 

Nelson  was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  character.  I  had 
no  idea  of  his  powers  of  mind  and  things  till  I  saw  his  corre- 
spondence. How  persevering  he  was  in  pursuing  an  object ! 
How  restless  and  miserable  under  a  chance  of  missing  it,  how 
prompt  and  clear,  cool  and  wary  1  Having  conceived  a  purpose, 
he  was  rapid,  energetic,  unconquerable ;  keeping  a  steady  eye, 
bending  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  body,  his  whole  powers  to 
cany  it.  With  all  the  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  fiery 
youth,  he  had  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  suspicious 
age.  He  had  the  power  which  all  truly  great  men  have,  of 
making  others  in  his  society  forget  their  oyrti  inferiority.  All 
who  came  in  contact  with  him, — midshipman,  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain, or  admiral,  ambassador  or  minister,  all  loved  him,  for  none 
in  his  presence  lost  their  self-respect.  He  had  the  keen  feelings 
of  genius.  To  make  captive  did  not  satisfy  his  soul.  "  We 
have  done  very  well,  and  we  must  be  content,"  said  Hotham. 
**  Content,  and  well  done !"  replied  Nelson.  "  If  we  had  taken 
ten  sail  and  let  the  eleventh  escape,  I  should  not  have  been 
content,  or  have  called  it  well  done."  This  is  the  man  who 
will  not  wait  for  opportunity,  but  makes  the  moat  of  what 
he  has. 

Nelson  is  an  illustrious  example  to  show  what  a  persevering 
undivided  attention  to  one  art  will  do ;  how  far  a  restless  habit 
of  enterprise,  the  never  relaxing,  or  taking  an  indolent  enjoy- 
ment after  exertion  will  carry  a  man.  He  began  the  war  an 
unknown  conmiander  of  a  60-gim  ship,  and  concluded  it  the 
greatest  naval  captain  of  his  country,  and  famous  throughout 
the  world. 

He  died  the  very  moment  he  ought ;  for  if  sympathy  can  be 
added  to  admiration,  what  stronger  hold  can  you  have  on 
human  nature ! 

When  his  voice  was  almost  inarticulate ;  when  his  sight  was 
dim ;  when  his  pain  was  excruciating ;  as  life  was  quivering  on 
the  borders  of  another  world,  and  his  gallant  soul  was  alxxvck%t 


emMmUBtamt^^^A  ike  Fnndi  ue*  fioeTM«,i 
pnaj  people ;  bit  iher  mmst  Wok  to  limit  tbeir  improrwfO 
to  tlifKlTTH.  or  Esrope  viD  wod  be  in  a  flune.  We  kit 
ao  desR  to  «e  Fmee  iBteHend  vilb ;  bnt  then  n«Mn  ant 
not  tolk  tkamt  tbe  Bkne  aad  BdgioB  l^ns  Ikt  mui 
boOBdarie^  or  ialafeve  with  other  —tinwi^  or  ifae  «ill  !■ 
Reonqner^  aul  pa«UT  diTtdM.  Euope  maj  serrv  ha  0 
Ae  dial  tbe  at-rks  of  ut  in  Uw  days  of  ber  ContiMnto]  fW- 


~  What  doe*  it  profit  a  man  if  be  gain  the  whole  moM  mJ 
kne  hi«  own  aonl ': "  From  tKid  it  ^e^ma  as  if  tbe  ol^wt '' 
God  was  to  sare  ma  many  as  j^KsiUe :  &»!  if  eirknef^.  alMrtin 
ct  gaSaiag  will  do  it,  rather  than  riches,  health  and  fcaa, 
thej  are  naed  as  instnUDentfi  of  salratioiL 

The  ancient  artists  were  idolaters,  and  belieyed  on  the  pff- 
fcctioa  of  their  works  depended  their  ultimate  happioess.  Tb 


i>  Kn»i  ntififm  (*tBt  in  ovi  luMofr.    H 
•*  bsM  ■  mwak  Mam  tahulin  nww.    ¥11, 
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he  great  reason  of  their  vast  superiority.  Every  touch  was 
I  compliment  to  a  deity,  and  a  chance  of  tranBlation  to  heaven. 
Bo  it  was  with  the  Roman  CathoHo  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  also  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  worked  under  its  powerful  influeDce.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  English  people  ia  of  another  description.  It  ia  political, 
not  religions.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  he  who  ia  animated 
by  an  awe  for  the  liberties  of  the  human  race  cannot  be 
actuated  by  the  same  elevation  as  the  ancient  Greek  or  more 
modern  Italian. 

Attractive  as  beauty  is  to  all  of  us,  there  are  yet  many 
people,  far  from  being  handsome,  whose  intellect  and  manner 
teeoncile  ue,'at]la9t,  to  their  want  of  good  looks. 

Lord  Morpeth  said  a  true  thing  to  me  of  the  Irish  members. 
I  said  that  they  seemed  to  be  the  great  bores  of  the  House. 
He  replied :  "  They  talk  so  fluently  with  so  little  thinking ;" 
which  is  exactly  their  defect,  twenty  words  to  one  idea. 

Cobbett's  speech  on  taxation  (Feb.  1833)  was  tedious  and 
unfair.  I  deny  that  one  shilling  to  the  wages'  claaa  is  as 
much  as  50?.  to  the  wealthy.  If  taxation  went  on-  at  that 
ratio  there  would  be  no  rich  people ;  and  no  object  in  saving  a 
fortune  if,  when  you  have  got  it,  it  is  to  be  diminished  by  one 
half  to  preserve  the  remainder.  Our  whole  system  of  taxation 
is  empirical,  and  Cobbett  has  not  found  the  true  theory  which 
exists  somewhere.  What  we  want  is  that,  tho  relations  of 
taxation  to  property  and  person  should  be  scientifically  deter- 
mined, and  the  revenue  raised  accordingly.  The  next  fifty 
years  will  see  great  fiscal  changes. 

Driving  home  one  night  {9th  March,  1833)  from  the  play 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  we  got  upon  Art.  I  told  him  that  Art  and 
manufactures  would  decay  if  Art  was  not  aided  by  Government 
support.  I  said  my  ruin  has  hindered  the  youth  of  the  country. 
He  confessed  that  if  his  advice  were  asked  in  any  one  choosing 
to  practise  High  Art  aa  a  profession,  he  should  say,  "  You  will 
starve,"    "  But  is  that  fair  T  said  T.   "  No,  certainly  not,"  said 


1*.    Itel  ttM'HR'ad  (Uouii.  taiist:  cb«t^» 
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and  where  they  are  Bnppressed  in  one  way,  they  show  them- 
gelyes  in  another.  If  we  had  not  that  common  sewer  for  our 
passions,  the  public  press,  the  stiletto  or  the  hemlock  would 
again  be  in  yogue. 

April  llfll,  1832. — I  told  Lord  Grey  the  whole  story  of  Art  and 
manufacture,  and  impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  Goyem- 
ment  support  by  a  yote  of  money.  He  said,  "  If  it  is  done, 
what  will  be  the  result?  a  job!  everything  is  a  job  in 
England ! "  Then  he  said :  "  Where  is  there  room  for  historical 
paintings?"  I  said,  ^^In  the  House  of  Lords  a  series  of 
pictures  might  be  placed  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  England, 
with  portraits  of  the  great  men  between."  He  smiled.  They 
all  smile.  If  they  would  put  the  House  of  Lords  in  my  hands, 
in  two  years  I  would  let  them  see  if  they  ought  to  smile.  I 
told  him  that  the  portraits  in  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  last 
forty  years  had  invariably  been  painted  "  standing  upon  their 
toes."  He  asked  how.  I  showed  him.  He  looked  half-annoyed 
at  not  knowing  it. 

I  can  never  forget  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  when  Brougham  was  Chancellor.  His  utter  apathy 
to  other  peoples'  feelings ;  his  inordinate  assumption  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation ;  the  restless,  irritable,  grossness  of  his  allu- 
sions ;  his  indifference,  his  callous  indifference  to  facts,  which  I 
repeatedly  heard,  were  shocking.  If  he  had  remained  in  office 
he  would  have  been — if  he  had  "  been  endured,"  as  NaiKjlebn 
said  of  himself — "lui  seul  une  revolution,"  but  he  was  not 
endured,  he  could  not  be ;  and  in  my  conscience  I  believe 
latterly  his  brain  was  over-excited. 

The  worst  of  the  Whigs  is  they  do  nothing  but  "  enquire," 
listen  to  both  parties,  and  leave  them  worse  off  than  where 
they  foimd  them. 

Why  are  the  English  people  to  be  "  inferior  "  to  any  other 
nation  in  matters  of  Art?  Why  "must"  their  taste  be  com- 
pressed to  Dutch  boors  and  dead  herrings,  and  their  industry 
confined  to  the  production  of  articles  useful,  but  without  a 
sense  of  beauty  ?    It  was  not  so  always.    No  country  on  earth 
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lb.  Cukn  (of  BdlkhaiD)  B  fon.ar 
ail'  tH<  nmiumUiinvl  a  ita  killed  id 
wIjit"  ]tRTlir>lr<j-  ^jtumi  aim  ifUUkds  WHR  a  eajnul 
B"  lull]  UK'  11  M(iry  uf  Fox.  Ou^  ni^fal  at  ~ 
(Mini''  F'Tiiiurlt  ti}Hni  fi'ivriniutftiit  )*i"dt!r.  in  »iri»M™>  %o 
tUiufi  tluif  luitJ  hniiiMn)'-*!.  Adutu  i^JogitWt^  h  m 
MQit  Kia  u  tTluiUuiif!);.  Fm  W(3i1  out  sod  took  his  tftfin 
pivitift  u  full  frijtit.  Fit^urald,  hii^  second,  nad.  **T<n  ■■! 
ffUunI  iii(J"W»m"  "  Wijy  V  "  MuJd  Fox.  "  I  bid  lu  ihick  noe  irii 
iHitb»'  iitliiir."   "  Fir«!  "  wbb  given.   Adam  fired.    Fax  didnt: 

mid  wli'iu  tin'y  «iid  be  muBt,  ii«  fluid  ;  "  111  be if  I  dii." 

luid  mi  tLoy  MbiKik  Limdii.  Adam's  liuUet  had  iiit  Fax  beW 
lb»'  wuint,  uud  fitU  into  bifi  brwHibes.  "Adam,"  said  Fax,  "■tcio 
wduJO  Wv(>  kilitid  Ukt)  if  it  badu't  been  Gavemmetd,  powder!"* 

Mr.  Ci>k<'  Miid  that  when  Borke  wae  dying.  Fox  went  dcnm 
tv  wif  kitu,  bat  Iturkti  wuold  nut  see  Fox.    Wben  he  cuw 

■  71ili>  w  ttip  fmuunu  Adam  Mitl  Fui  dncL  It  t«i  jimee  in  I77S.  TV 
VxHtiiibinhir  l'I«7  iiT  Uwt  jmt  wae  'Pbomiin,'  and  tlw  Epikipiu  wm  ^cin 
I7  I'liutuiu  In  Umi  (tluuMiur  of  »  OoTflnuueat  Powdor  OMitaetae.     It  endnJ 


w  puiL, — ]nigumt  pulvsre  quuqu*  mti." 

BITS.  wa>  rsoeiTi-d  villi  "abtMU  "' 
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ick,  Mr.  Coke  was  lamenting  Burke's  obstinacy.  "Ah!" 
id  Fox;  "never  mind,  Tom.  I  always  find  every  Irishman 
kB  got  a  piece  of  potato  in  his  head." 

When  I  looked  at  Sir  George  Cockbum,  I  used  to  think  this 
the  man  who  said  to  Napoleon,  "  Eh  bien,  Gi'd^tuI,  jo  scrui 

ifit  (lemain  &.  midi ! " — and  served  Napoleon  right.  He  had  not 

I  atom  more  delicacy,  even  to  women. 

liord  Andover,  wbo  is  (1833)  a  very  fat  man,  was  grently 
sgued  at  a  fancy  bazaar,  lately,  to  buy  some  trifle  or  other 
Wn  the  ladies'  stalla.  At  length  be  rather  rudely  aaid,  "  I 
a  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  persecuted  by  ladies."     "  No,  no," 

torted  Mrs. ,  "  say,  rather,  the  fatted  calf."     Since  then 

\  the  other  fat  men,  Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Althorp,  &c,  have 

Jled  on  Mrs. to  beg  ber  to  explain  it  was  not  they  who 

fended. 


Men  wane  first  in  love,  especially  in  England.  They  get 
nd  of  eating,  drinking,  bunting,  shooting,  and  soon  after 
ATfiage  leave  their  wives  to  nurse,  and  read  novels.  A  woman, 
1  the  other  band,  remembers  when  her  husband  was  her  lover ; 
»ver  forgets  that  delicious  time,  and  always  regrets  it.  In 
lOBt  cases  wbere  the  eacrod  circle  of  domestic  bappineBS  is 
roken,  if  the  husband  had  been  commonly  attentive  it  would 
Bver  have  been  toucbecL  If,  after  marriage,  men  and  women 
ould  but  keep  up  a  little  of  the  art  and  romance  tbey  used 
(  freely  before,  they  might  live  longer  in  delusion,  in  tran- 
aillity,  and  in  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  wbat  a  spectacle  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment will  be !  When  all  disguises  will  be  lorn  off,  when  all 
concealments  laid  open !  where  nothing  will  be  but  what  is, 
and  what  ought  to  be,  and  Truth  only  reign,  Wbere  husbands, 
wives,  daughters,  fathers,  friends,  enemies,  and  lovers,  will  see 
each  other  aa  tliey  really  were  on  earth.  What  a  scene !  Wbat 
a  terrific  exposition  I 


t 


The  world  sees  only  results,  tbat  is  leading  points ;  and  wht^n 
man  gains  more  than  he  loses  by  any  conduct,  the  world 


hM  mtm  get  deuof  IIbI 
If  mn  wad  «d«U  bat 
act  wiU 


■  iHnlliirBi   -i*^-'^— * 


X«w  Smt^ri  «Wl  t<mt  cacwes  »y.  Tber  buj  be 
•pnt*:  Arrasf  W  fnjv&vd:  they  bat  lie  detcvmtnod  Id 
■w  oalria  «mt  ^iiccbn:  l>«l  rtil]  is  titti  direetka  they  an 
dMriy.*  TWy  ^  MX  tfotk  aD  ibe  tnitk.  bat  tbey  gtataJij 
^eak  Uw  irMk  bam  *me  pant  «f  tie* :  so  Ew  as  that  goM, 


.  ,        Tfcewaaawairtifaf  aboaa  Sir  ffahcrSrott— foxy.  AmiaUlv    , 
1^  j^  ddielrtfal.  dear  Baa  a«  be  ns,  be  bad  Mnetbuig  of  a  k»k  « 
if  be  bad  b«9  "  plarbig^  fox.~ 

From  mding  tbe  daily  jonmals  yon  get  an  insigbt  into  the 
bUtory  or  TOOT  own  time,  bat  yon  oegleet  the  epochs  of  pift 
times.  1  know  the  period  of  Buonaparte  well,  bnt  not  those  it 
Cap«ttr,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  CromwelL  The  pres«it  day 
always  appeals  eo  full  of  immediate  interest,  that  other  and 
pcrhiips  greater  periods  of  time  are  neglected. 

Jiut  before  waking  on  Saturday  morning  (22nd  September, 
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13^),  I  (Ireatned,  and  awoke  considerably  agitated,  that  I  lived 
\  a  square,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  opposite,  on  the 
gilt  side  of  it — that  I  went  to  my  window  early  in  the 
joming,  and  that  I  looked  across  and  saw  Sir  Walter's  house 
Kit  np,  except  his  bedroom  windows,  which  were  a  little 
jen,  just  OS  they  are  when  a  eorpse  lies  in  the  room.  I 
^led  out  to  my  wife,  "  Sir  Walter  is  dead,"  and  so  loudly 
Ifit  I  awoke.  On  the  24th  I  received  the  following  letter 
1  Abbotsford : — 

"Abtotafonl,  Bopt.ai. 
"Sir  Walter  Scolt  died  here  this  arternwn  bI  half-post  one," 

\  How  often  do  the  uneducated  tell  us  similar  facts,  and  how 
ten  do  we  laugh  !  But  here  was  a  palpable  intimation  where 
y  human  coniiuunication  could  have  taken  place  within  a  few 
[Dnrs  of  his  death.* 

I  Charles  Gore  told  me  he  saw  Lord  Wellesley  tho  day  before 
B  went  to  Ireland,  and  that  Lord  Wellesley  said  of  the  Duke  : 

'  rthur  is  a  great  general  but  a bad  statesman : "  and 

Dndtng  to  the  Duke  as  a  public  speaker,  said :  "  Arthur  can't 
ak  the  English  language  intelligibly — there  is  only  one 
ase  he  con  speak,  '  our  old  friend^  and  that  he  can't  speak 
aly."  Gore  said  it  was  a  rich  scene.  Lord  Wellesley  also 
bid  of  his  sending  out  reinforcements  to  Spain  when  Foreign 
ter,  and  of  the  opposition  of  Perceval,  &o,,  all  of  which  I 

*  At  Bio  Janeiro,  on  22nd  June,  1S46,  wbib  walking  tho  deck  of  H.M.S. 
^^^^tteoiaD,'  in  the  forenooo  wiitch,  1  yiaa  (nirldeul;  Beiuid  with  as  inexplicable 
^EnaentimeDt  of  eviL  of  miflfortuDe.  of  ^ef  of  some  kind  I  could  not  explain.  Mj 
■piriti  l:>ecame  bo  affocted,  I  made  a  note  of  it  in  m j  Jonrnikl :  and  alter  a  day 
or  two  vainly  Btrng^ling  a^foinat  It,  1  obtained  leave,  crossed  the  harbour  to 
Boto  Fogo,  and  I  remained  for  a  week  in  HCcluHion.  It  wai  aa  the  momlng, 
about  11  A.H.,  of  the  22Dd  June,  1S46,  that  1117  lather  bad  destroyed  himaulfot 
his  hoQBu  in  London.  I  hod  not  heard  far  some  weeks  fRito  bome,  and  then  tho 
□own  WB8  good.  But  the  day  previous  1  hod  been  ashore,  aod  walked  out  with 
Sir  J.  (then  Mr.)  Iludsim,  our  BliniBter  at  Bio,  t^i  the  cemeterj,  and  there  we 
aocidentAlly  saw  tho  doad-cart  from  tho  hospital  being  unloaded  of  its  nnlovel; 
burdens.  I  remember  the  attendant  pulling  the  bodies  oat  hj  the  lees,  and  aa  he 
hnrlud  them  into  the  pit,  ebou  ting, "  urn,  dous,  tros."  The  foorlh  was  a  oabj,  which 
h^traecd  up  in  the  air  carominel;.  I  turned  awnf  siokeoed,  and  had  a  taste  of 
earth  in  mj  mouth  for  days.  But  I  hod  no  spcotiBl  illosioDs,  nor  did  I  dream 
of  my  father,  nor  dwell  at  nil  upon  what  I  had  seen  in  the  ocmetery,  though  It 
did  occur  to  mo  now  and  again ;  but  on  the  22nd  I  sutfeied  the  most  extrS' 
ordinary  and  intense  depremion  of  spirit,  to  which  I  am  never  subject.  There 
Me  numerous  cases  00  record  of  similarly  aaacoountable  immediate  intimations 
by  BODse-impressions  ooonning  to  friends  at  a  great  diatuDM  from  the  aoone  of 
death.— "- 
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i  yoii  approach,  one  goes  to  tlio  r!y;lit,  tbo  otlicr  to  the  left. 
ami  VLiu  are  astonished  to  find  youraelf  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
The  fact  is,  Hume  is  extremely  mortified  at  the  ill-success  of 
his  opposition  to  Lord  Grey,  He  flattered  himself  he  was  to 
have  had  a  large  majority,  and  it  is  only  a  petty  one ;  and  ho 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Honse  by  having  no  oljjoftion  to 
any  expenditure  when  ho  has  a  "  hohhy"  of  his  own  (like  n 

Bw  House  of  Parliament),  and  heing  niggardly  over  that  of 

ny  other  member. 

\  Joseph  Hume  was  a  remarkable  man.  lie  sat  several  times 
\  me,  and  we  had  many  interesting  conversations.  He  was 
e  minded,  restlessly  conversational,  and  intelligent — hard, 
lot  honest,  merciless  on  corruption,  and  very  persuasive.  lie 
8  perfet'tly  unaffected  and  with  great  good  sense,  had  imapi- 
1  and  enlarged  and  original  views.  It  is  extraordinary 
E  native  freshness  there  ia  in  a  man  like  Hume,  unburdem-d 
tith  rank,  and  not  troubled  with  the  refined  delicacies  of  high 
In  the  House  he  must  have  been  like  a  bit  of  granite, 
e  said  many  bitter  things  of  Brougham.  He  accused  bim  of 
sincerity,  selfishness,  and  ambition;  and  said  he  was  without 
inciple  or  heart.  He  said  that  Brougham  kept  the  cbarttir 
\  the  London  University  merely  to  have  the  establishment 
^pending  upcm  himself.  I  ashed  him  if  he  bad  seen  Hl.'s 
"  .  fid,  caricatures?  He  said,  "One  or  two."  I  showed  bim 
ixy  collection,  among  which  was  one  of  him — the  whole  House 
laleep,  and  he  with  one  eye  open  I  He  laughed,  and  asked 
iiat  they  cost  ?  I  said,  "  I  get  them  at  first-cost,  and  you  may 
1  this  for  28."  "I  aupiwse  now,"  said  Hume,  looking 
rehly  at  me,  "  I  may  get  'em  hawf-friee  I "  It  was  a  bit  of 
^aracter.  We  talked  of  war.  I  told  him  while  the  risk  of 
Kfe  was  considered  a  proof  of  noble  spirit,  war  would  never  be 
iztinct.  He  replied,  "  There  was  no  moral  courage  in  risking 
;  but  real  courage  was  shown  by  him  who  braved  public 
iensure,  who  refused  duels,  and  bore  moral  attacks  nobly  for 
the  sake  of  a  national  good,"  Hume  said,  "  Captain  York  told 
him,  '  You'll  see  the  Whigs  are  the  Tories,  we  mean  to  do 
nothing ! ' "  Hume  said,  "  The  nobility  of  England  have  become 
corrupt.  Instead  of  bringing  up  their  sons  to  get  their  own 
living,  they  think  of  this  or  that  place  wherein  they  may  be 
paid  well  out  of  the  public  money,  and  do  little." 
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SheOy*  by  misrepresentation  and  insinuation,  have  completely 
ont-manoenyred  me,  and  have  carried  their  darling  plan. 
Before  fifty  years  are  over  the  Boyal  Academy  will  have 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  gallery,  if  only  to  make  room  for 
fiiture  bequests.  Yet  Lord  Grey  will  see  nothing  but  that 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy  has  no  human  imperfec- 
taons.    Poor  Lord  Grey ! 

March  27th,  1833. — Lord  Plunkett  has  an  arch  humour. 
"  When  do  you  sketch  O'Connell?"  said  one  of  his  daughters. 
**  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Lord  Plunkett,  "  if  you  could  take 
his  head  entirely  off  you  would  do  great  good  to  society." 
He  looked  at  the  picture  (Reform  Banquet),  and  said,  "  You 
have  put  Hume  between  the  candles.  I'll  lay  my  life  he  will 
be  thinking  of  the  exi)ense  of  so  much  wax."  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  with  laughing,  for  Flume  actually  said,  as  he 
looked  at  the  candles,  "  That's  bad  wax."  "  Why  ?"  said  I. 
*'  Because,"  said  he,  **  there's  too  much  snuff ;  no  good  wax  has 
any. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,!  when  sitting  to  me  (7th  Nov.  1832), 
said  Lord  Byron  was  not  naturally  a  melancholy,  but  a  moiTy 
person ;  that  his  melancholy  when  in  London  was  owing  to  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  that  he  often  wanted  50Z.,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  often  arrested  but  that  he  was  a  peer.  8ir 
John  agreed  with  me  that  Lady  Byron  was  not  fitted  for 
Byron.  There  was  nothing  between  them  but  pecuniary 
necessity,  and  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  separation.  lie 
did  not  like  to  agree  with  me  as  to  my  suspicions  of  Moore's 
regard,  though  he  did  not  contradict  it. 

He  said  Moore,  in  his  *  Life  of  Byron,'  had  certainly  pro- 
tended that  Byron's  early  life  with  those  amiable  girls  in 
Nottingham  had  been  virtuously  passed,  and  that  had  ho 
continued  such  female  connections  his  vices  might  have  been 
less;  and  that  had  he  followed  the  advice  of  Hodgson,  the 
parson,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him,  &c.  "  Now,"  said 
Hobhouse,  *'  this  Hodgson  was^  on  the  whole,  the  most  dis- 
Bii)ated  of  the  set;"   that  Byron  came  to  college  perfectly 

*  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  an  aooomplished  Irishman,  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,  but  not  remarkable  for  his  power  as  a  painter. — Ed. 
t  8ir  John  Hobhoiue,  afterwazds  Lord  Broaghton.— Ed. 
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initiated  after  these  iimoceDt  experiencea  in  Nottii^hain ;  mu! 
tliat  neitber  he  (Hobhouso)  not  Mutbews  could  t«icli  Uirf 
Byron  anything,  for  of  the  three  he  was  certainly  the  nii« 
advanced.  He  said,  "  Hodgson  was  a  man  always  iKimiKiii^ 
money  of  Byron ;  and  when  be  (Hodgson)  married,  he  nTotetu 
Byron,  saying, '  Inveni  fortune ! '  "  ityron  read  the  letter  a 
Hobbouse,  and  on  coming  to  thiB,  said  "  I'm  glad  of  it.    I  lurpa 

you'll  now  drink  your  own  port,  for, me,  yoa  have  U«8 

drinking  mine  these  five  years." 

Hodgson  was  very  fond  of  giving  Lord  BjTon  reli^ow 
advice.  Byron  used  to  say,  "  As  soon  as  he  pays  me  my  1200i 
I'll  listen  to  him." 

He  said  Byron  was  no  scoffer,  not  in  tlie  least,  and.t^ 
pressed  it  in  others.      He  had  investigating  doubts,  bat  dcth 

bl  ,f    scoffed. 

»/(/!  HobhouBe  said  he  was  one  of  the  Newatead  party;  asA 
Hodgson,  I  think  he  said,  was  the  clergyman  dressed  like  % 
monk.  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  they  draak  » 
great  deal  of  wine,  ran  after  all  the  girls,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  fun^aa  young  feliows  of  twenty-four  used  in  those  days.* 

Wo  then  talked  of  the  curious  habit  of  the  English  people  f-ir 

breaking  off  relics,  instead  of  being  content  to  let  things  remaJD 

perfect,  and  to  share  the  pleasure  of  contemplation  with  other". 

He  said  the  English  were,  in  this  respect,  the  oddest  people  id 

the  world ;  and  after  heartily  abusing  them  for  this  ntrocions 

vice  of  relic-making,  he  said,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  "1 

have  lost  three  great  curiosities  I  valued  verj-  higbly^a  liottk 

of  water  from  Castalia ;  the  fUtng  of  Buonaparte's  carriage,  vMdi 

I  V/oa  allowed  to  take  aa  a  relic;"  and  something  else!    Was 

I,        there   ever  anything  like   this?     The  sling  of  Buonaparte's 

,' '     1    carriage !    What  hope  for  cure  is  there  ?t    We  then  talkvd  of 

I    William  Hazlitt:    Hobhouse  said  that  Hazlitt  swore  he  woiiH 

'     never  forgive  him  for  striking  out  a  passage  wherein  Lor' 

Byron    had   attacked   Hazlitt.      "  Now,"  said    Hobhonw,  "  ' 

meant  to  do  Hazlitt  a  service,  but  he  said  it  would  have  been 

of  the  greatest  8er\'ice  to  him  to  have  been  attacked  by 

Byron."     "  The  truth  is,"  said  Hobhouse,  "  between  you 

me,  I  thought  Hazlitt  beneath  Lord  Byron's  notice."     I 


•  In  these  dnys  nobody  knowe  what  tho  youOB  men  ilo. — En. 
t  Thu  ia  not  quite  fair,  Tor  B.  R.  H.  was  liimsclf  oa  fond  u[  reliis  m 
iw,  thougli  he  would  Qcvor  hare  injured  a  Umutirnl  fmgnuint  to  get  tine 


beat      I 
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him  I  thought  in  case  of  a  Beyolution,  Hazlitt,  like  Robes- 
pierre, would  have  sheared  off  heads  by  the  thousand,  on  a 
metaphysical  principle. 

Speaking  of  Napoleon,  Sir  John  said  that  more  knowledge 
of  him  had  shaken  his  previous  esteem. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Walter  Scott's  denial,  on 
his  honour,  to  the  Prince  as  to  the  authorship  of  *  Waverley.' 
Sir  John  said  he  thought  the  Prince  had  no  right  to  allude 
to  the  subject,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  voluntary 
deniaL  He  had  heard  Sir  Walter  say  to  Lord  Byron  that  he 
(Scott)  was  not  the  author,  and  that  without  being  asked. 

We  then  talked  politics.  He  said,  had  not  the  Reform 
Bill  been  passed,  the  people  would  have  rolled  over  the  aristo- 
cracy and  have  crushed  them — there  would  have  been  no  fight. 
Speaking  of  the  Birmingham  Unions,  he  said  Attwood  was 
dethroned,  and  Dr.  Wade  the  man  now.  J  never  had  any  doubt 
that  Wade  was  sent  down  by  the  Government  to  start  a  new 
Union,  so  as  to  divide  and  distract. 

Attwood  always  seemed  awkward  when  he  met  me  after  the 
failure  of  the  Birmingham  Radicals  to  support  the  proposal 
which  they  had  accepted  of  a  painting  of  the  Newhall  Hill 
meeting.  The  fact  was,  that  one  hundred  of  these  gentlemen 
put  down  their  names  as  subscribers,  and  never  paid  their 
subscription.* 

The  longer  a  man  lives  in  the  world  the  more  he  must  be 
convinced  that  all  domestic  quarrels  had  better  never  be 
obtruded  on  the  public ;  for,  let  the  husband  be  right,  or  let 
him  be  wrong,  there  is  always  a  sympathy  existing  for  women 
which  is  certain  to  give  the  man  the  worst  of  it.  And  it  is 
right  that  this  sympathy  should  never  be  chilled ;  for  taking 
into  consideration  that  men  are  more  used  to  bear  the  attacks 
of  the  world,  and  are  better  prepared  for  them,  it  is  as  well 
that  the  weight  of  sympathy  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
woman.  And  it  certainly  is  so ;  for,  as  no  ground  is  safer  than 
that  taken  by  the  world  to  defend  a  woman,  and  as  there  is 
no  suspicion  more  keenly  felt  by  men  than  that  of  not  being 

*  Attwood  explaioed  this  laxity  of  principle  and  conduct  by  attributing  it  to 
the  "  rascaUy  Tory  system,"  and  so  did  Scholefield.  '  L'homme  est  fen  pour  le 
mensonge.    11  est  glac^  auz  v^rit^.' — Kd. 

VOL.   II.  ^  'ft 
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alive  to  gallantry  and  love,  ao,  in  such  cawM  of  dameati.- 
qnarrels,  as  that  between  Lonl  and  Ijidy  Byron  foreiaiiijU. 
all  men  who  have  a  character  for  gallantry  to  keep,  »xA  »il 
others  who  are  ambitions  to  acquire  each  a  repataticm,  join  ir 
the  hue  and  cry  ngninst  the  husband. 

In  thinking  over  Lady  Byron's  anhappy  case.  I  hare  U" 
doubt  she  deserrea  all  the  handsome  things  that  have  bpfn 
said  of  her.  but  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ia  mach  ta  K' 
regretted  she  ever  left  Lord  Byron  in  the  depth  of  his  mi^ 
fortunes.  It  is  a  pity  she  (lid  not  stay  and  console  him,  aa  I'll' 
had  failed  to  correc;!  him.  I  say  it  is  a  pity;  and  if  sbe  bt^ 
really  and  truly  and  passionately  loved  him  conld  nhe  ha> 
left  him  ?  1  ask  this  of  any  woman  who  haa  pssmoufa-l^ 
loved.  She  married  Lord  Byron  with  the  romantic  notwo  tii 
reforming  him.  Alas,  this  was  not  love  I  it  might  lie  ambiti>>r. 
vanity,  virtue,  principle,  but  it  was  not  love.  I^ove  fint,  aa- 
then  correct  Every  woman  knows  how  differently  she  awrrrt' 
the  man  she  first  loved,  instead  of  first  correcting  him  to  len^' : 
him  worthy  of  her  affections.  These  are  very  tlifferent  moil- 
of  proceeding;  and  every  woman  may  depend  upon  it.  that  ; 
she  marry  a  man  with  a  notion  predominant  of  correction.  »L 
lakes  into  her  heart  from  the  altar  the  rtHrted  seed  of  domm. 
misery. 

Nor  can  I  think  Lady  Byron's  treatment  of  Lord  Byr.- 
fair.  Her  method  of  eecuaing  him  dreadfully,  an<)  keept]^  tli- 
public  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  acxsnsaliun,  is  a  BK<^ 
artful  way  of  destroying  his  character  than  by  telling  Ui'' 
truth,  let  it  be  ever  so  horrible.  The  only  excuse  she  had  wa!; 
that  he  was  mad ;  and  when  she  foond  he  was  not  mad,  aA«  h^ 

Blr.  Ellice,  another  early  friend  of  Byron,  told  me,  that  after 
Byron  was  roarrietl  he  asked  Byron  how  be  gt)t  on  ?  Bynu 
told  him  that  when  he  came  home  he  would  find  haU-o-duaMi 
old  blues  with  Lady  Byron,  who,  if  a  man  mode  a  joke,  thutij;ht 
he  was  sure  of  damnation.  Mr.  Ellice  said  Moore  knew  little 
of  Byron  till  he  was  advanced  in  life.  He  said  abo  thjii  HiA- 
house  was  always  quizzed  by  Byrou,  both  in  letters  and  n«- 
versation,  though  be  (Ellice)  believed  Hobhoiiso  wiu>  m«re 
attached  to  Byron  than  to  anyone  else.  1  said  to  Sir.  Kllin*. 
"  There  were  dreadful  reports  about  Bymn  and  lAdv  Bvnui  ?  ' 
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He  laughed  at  the  calumnyy  and  said  she  ''  used  him  ill."  I 
nid,  "She  married  him  to  reform  him."  "Yes,"  said  Mr. 
EQice,  "  not  only  to  reform  him  but  to  refuse  him."  ....  It 
b  just  what  I  always  thought. 

The  noisy  mobs  of  the  Reform  Bill  period  were  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  in  comparison  with  the  secret,  quiet,  sapping 
approach  of  the  Ballot.  The  people  are  yet  not  suflBciently 
educated  to  be  free  of  the  influence  of  the  property  and  moneyed 
elass,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  until  they  are.  When  every 
man  can  read,  write,  and  reason,  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
liaying  the  suffrage,  but  not  till  then.  Open  voting,  with  all 
its  risks,  is  less  dangerous  to  the  Monarchy;  and  a  limited 
constituency  is  the  safest  of  all.  The  question  between  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy  is  rapidly  approaching  in  England, 
but  unless  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  aristocracy,  the 
erils  the  people  would  bring  on  themselves  are  not  to  be 
believed. 

Who  would  believe  that  the  Whigs,  with  whom  originated 
the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery,  are  now  (1838)  by  Orders 
in  Council  sanctioning  slavery,  under  another  form,  in  the 
East  Indies  ?  Yet  they  have  done  it ;  and  in  reply  to 
Brougham's  magnificent  indictment  what  is  Lord  Melbourne's 
defence  ?  That  it  is  the  interest  of  capitalists ;  and  so  long  as 
men  can  get  eight  per  cent,  for  their  money  by  slave-trading 
they  will  put  their  capital  into  it.  What  would  Burke  have 
said  to  this  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  feeling  or  sympathy  ? 
Are  human  beings  but  bales  of  cotton  ?  Why,  if  the  interests 
of  the  capitalists  predominate,  make  it  their  suffering  ?  Hang 
every  man  found  guilty  of  embarking  his  capital  in  this 
inbuTnan  traffic.  It  would  soon  stop.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  this 
matter,  has  shown  more  of  his  hard  iron-headedness  as  to 
human  suffering  than  he  ever  did  before.  Originally  he  was 
aot  so,  but  Lady  Caroline's  infidelity  scathed  his  sensibilities. 
There  is  in  Lord  Melbourne  the  sarcasm  as  of  a  wounded  spirit, 
though  he  can  no  longer  consider  himself  a  "  disappointed 


nan." 


O'Connell  said   one   day,  in   talking    over    the  decay  of 
llngland's  navy  under  the  Whigs,  "  And  to  think  of  England's 

*      1  \i^ 
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navy  being    left  in  the  liands  of   tbat  '  man  in  ImckTam 
0 W"'.     What  a  dehiHiou !  " 

Lord  Barghersh  told  mo  that  once  at  Florence  lie  lent 
book  to  Soult'a  son,  at  the  samo  time  esplainin^ 
he  (Lord  Bvirghersh)  had  said  Sonlt  was  beaten  at  TouloM 
"Ob,"  Biiid  the  son,  "my  father  thinks  so.'"     This  refutfiSi 
French  writers  who  claim  the  victory  for  Soult, 

Cortez  was,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  decifl 
of  character  as  ever  existed.  Ho  always  relieved  himself  In 
apparent  niin  by  attempts  which  would  have  been  more  rniM 
if  unsuccessful  than  the  situations  he  got  out  of  by  tit 
success.  This  is  the  true  nerve  so  essential  to  the  cotnplfltS 
of  all  schemes  where  great  decision  and  energy  and  scJf-l 
are  requisite. 

The  Dute  of  Somerset  told  me,  as  an  instance  of  Napolal 
personal  vanity  that,  after  he  had  sat  to  fierard  for  hisp 
trait,  when  the  picture  was  finished,  the  Emperor  looked  si 
and  said  peevishly  to  Gerard, "  Yon  ought  not  to  paint  me  i 
am.  Do  you  think  Apelles  painted  Alexander  as  he  » 
When  Cromwell  sat  to  Sir  Peter  Lely,  he  said,  "  If  you  i 
put  in  all  the  scars  and  wrinkles  I  won't  pay  you  a  farthil 
This  was  the  finer  of  the  two.f  Cromwell  was  a  gi 
fellow. 

In  talking  of  Court  etiquette,  Lord  Melbourne  once  told 
that   in  1782    Mr.  Burke  went  to  a   levee,   l^ea^ing  glfl 
He  was  stopped,  and  compelled  to  unglove  befuro 
the 


ami,i 


*  If  this  was  Oorard'a  portrait  of  tbo  "  Empenor"  in  1804,  n 
Burprise  at  Napnleou's  remurk.    My  father,  who  bbw  tho  pi  ' 
it  in  hi«  Joumul  as  "  aa  infenwl  portrait ;  B  hnrrid  jeUaw  lor  conpie 
tip  of  the  nosu  tinged  with  red;  his  eyes  fiztxi,  stunt,  and  watery;  biiin 
oollected,  and  rosolute.    I  never  was  so  tonobed  by  hutum 
not  die  ie-ast  look  of  meroy,  breeding,  or  MffhnundodneM.     it  ws 
Napoleon  at  the  time,  fotae  was  not  then  in  good  heulUi." 

t  But  the  cause  of  difference  between  Cromwell  and  Napolen 

both  by  the  Duke  of  Bomeiset  and  ray  father.    Cnimwcll  deHin<d  to  \m  p 

as  Nature  had  made  him ;  and  Napoleon's  abjection  is  that  Gtrard  bad  m1 
him  as  Nuturo  hod  not  made  him,  but  as  a  horrible  cutiLneoiu  i^isoate  M 
coutrooteil  at  Toulon  periodicidly  alt«ied  his  natural  aiipearance^  St 
had  a  grand  head  and  Htie  featuroe,  and  Gerard  need  not  have  iiiade  him 
BO  repulsive:  and  thiti,  even  with  a  fit  of  hia  diaoaso  upon  him,  Bbod 
pnibauly  felt  cm  he  looked  ou  the  portrait  that  was  painted  for  poaterity^- 
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of  the  moBt  <mrioTi8  features  of  English  eociuty  is  tliw 
tftpid  rise  of  men  from  obscurity,  into  nliii'b  thoy  sink  again. 
Take,  for  instance,  Attwood.  Umit,  Cobbett,  and  now  (1H45) 
Cobden  and  Bright ;  though,  perhaps,  Cobden  may  remain.* 

One  of  Lord  Egremont'a  married  nieces,  when  in  an  interesting 
■condition,  used  at  Petworth  to  sit  for  hours  looking  at  tlie 
Iiiiliy  in  my  picture  of  *  Alexander.'  Lord  Egremont  asked  her 
ninther  why  she  did  this.  Oh!  said  she,  "don't  you  know? 
Sde  thinks  that  baby  the  very  picture  of  what  a  baby  ought 
to  be,  and  she  wants  hera  to  be  like  it."  This  was  a  charming 
compliment  to  both  baby  and  painter.  The  baby  was  my 
dear  boy  Alfred,  who  died  some  years  later. 

It  should  be  laid  down  as  on  axiom  in  our  policy  that  the 
great  foreign  ambassadors  are  leagued  in  a  conspiracy  t*i 
render  as  nugatory  as  possible  the  power  and  predominance  of 
Great  Britain.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  the  eight  hundred 
millions  of  debt  ?     It  is  the  price  wo  paid  for  keeping  our  inde- 

'  Tliis  caoDot  be  Justly  asHiinied  of  Cobliett.  He  wu  a  For  superior  niiio  In 
utnny  rtaqiect*  tn  Attwiiod  and  Uuut ;  aoil  when  thcj  eio  forKotteii  ho  will  loofF 
be  rumcnibered  lui  the  num  who  courageously  fought  agoiont  tLa  effoiti  of  ollicial 
authority  lo  put  dowu  the  freiitlom  anil  Inclepuudencxi  of  our  pulitio  preaa,  anil 
UiBt,  too,  at  a  time  wben  a.  mipoas  Bne,  impriBonniL-iit,  and  troneportation,  waa 
the  (»nuiioii  lot  of  Hiitera  hostile  to  the  measares  of  the  Govcmnicnt,  or  who 
TeDtuiol  to  critlcUe  the  public  acta  of  an;  member  uf  the  adminintratlOD. 
Cobbett  fought  thi*  batUc  nut  In  the  end,  nnd  wnu  it,  lu  the  fitilure  of  Mb  hist 
pnwecutiou  virtuallj  (.-st!iMi''(tc''l  "itr  !•«■«'■"(  fri'i^ilnni  uf  i'rili''iHni  which  I^irI 
Uutlereagh,  Ihero  um  !«■  i>-  il'titil.  Inn  I  luti  imI<iI  |..  riipi^n -■-.      lint  l.'oblii'lt  hiiB 

olbn  claiiiui  upon  our  unVi'iL<<iiiit<    n  im  iiil'mni-i'.      Id'  is  tin 1\  umu  kIhi  vwi 

mode  "Gnuimuir"  aunir-iiii.-,  i,:iii  I.ih^'il.i-.'  .,i-y,  mnl  In-  "n.li-  iiiiil  Hmku  ri- 
inarkubly  pure  EngliBh.  ISut  nhi.t  mii'  liki^  iii,.»t  L.ln.iii  (  .ill.iii  U  liin  tliorouiih 
L'-.l  b.riity  i':iif!lbh  feeling.  Thi.t  lip  wiie  a  iiiitn  i.f  hijih  t.. ' 
:!.!<  'I'li.il  lit  did  not  make  a  reputation  in  Parliniaeiit  ia  ti 
Im  I'  II  111-:  iiiitrk  there.  But  then  he  never  onlentd  PorL 
-.Mills-  It  y>>urs  of  aife,  and  jut,  old  aa  ho  wiw,  and  wholly  iiiiUHed  tn  the 
..jij.ri  -.-ivi'  fonns  and  critiml  eoIdueBH  of  the  Houee,  he  took  hiH  place  nt  uuce  in 
tbt  fniiit  rank  of  the  bust  Furlinroentary  debaters  of  that  day,  when  aldi'  doluilerH 
were  not  so  rare  aa  now.  But  Cobbetl  was  something  more  than  a  loiTf  ih Imtir. 
HtuI  he  been  true  to  his  porty,  whichever  it  wob,  ho  would  proliublj  lime  Ix^n 
riitunitd  1«  Parliauient  years  before,  aud  have  left  a  grout  ParUuiueiiliirj-  n'(iiila- 
linn  behind  him.  But  he  wa<  so  inoouaistuut  with  himsoU,  eo  wanting  in  deliiiite 
(ipininoB,  and  so  unwilling  to  ally  himself  with  any  party,  or  to  deny  himself  the 
jik-Hsare  of  attacking  oiory  party  or  penon  as  they  rote  up  iu  tnm,  that  ho 
■lisaipated  the  power  his  great  abilities  might  haie  wou  for  him  under  an 
iicoept43d  leader,  Possibly,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  who  nuce  explained  to  me  aa  bia 
ToaaoD  for  not  taking  nitlee  under  l.ont  Palmurstim  that  he  "  declined  to  pay 
the  priec,"  to  Cobbcti  loved  his  indopeadonco.  and  aeirirwl  rather  to  be  (vurtiMl 
lirall  partira  thou  ideuti fled  with  any.  fieyoud  tbiti  nobody  knew  where  to 
have  hiin.— Ku. 
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pendence,  and  not  too  dear.  My  politics  are  the  enen^  "! 
Cromwell,  the  nationality  of  Nelson,  and  the  fieree^ncas  of  BUkr. 
We   are   becoming   too   fine   gentlemen,   and   shall   loee  obi 

manlihesa  of  character  if  we  do  not  take  care. 

Poor  Lord  Grey!  be  has  been  completely  taken  in.  Waihvrtcn 
told  me  that  he  dined  with  iSpring-Itice  a  day  or  t«n  t^j 
(20th  December,  183^1),  and  that  when  he  alladed  to  tlic]»B- 
bable  want  of  space  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  allowed  tu 
occupy  any  part  of  the  gallery,  Spring-Rice  gaid,  "  Oh,  if  w 
want  room  we  will  pull  down  the  barracks  behind  !  "  So  tlw^ 
are  building  a  National  Gallery  for  a  epecific  pnrpose,  and  «it' 
the  option  of  ehooHing  a  plan,  and  then  so  acting  \>y  pUmj 
the  Academy  within  the  Gallery,  that  they  are  ohlifred  i 
acknowledge  the  probability  of  destroying  a  barrack  built  m  i 
great  expense  for  another  specific  purpose.  Good  heavens !  w  ' 
this  is  the  way  a  great  public  measure  is  jobbed,  and  a  lar^' 
Bnm  of  public  money  wasted ! 

After  thirty  years'  struggle  to  get  the  GoTeramenl  to 
something  for  art,  in  which  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  body  b';; . 
round  the  neck  of  art  like  a  millstone,  all  the  Whig  (Iimt 
ment  consented  to  do  was  not  to  provide  opportunity  and  Xk^x- 
employment  upon  artists,  but  to  give  25,00;i/.  of  public  meiL' 
to  the  Royal  Academicians  to  build  a  new  Acatlemy,  and  ti. 
while  the  Royal  Academy  had  4U,000/,  in  the  funds. 

Lord  Melbourne  told  me  that  George  IV.  was  fond  of  riff- 
raff, with  whom  he  could  take  liberties,  I  told  him  nf  S-guierV 
conduct  towards  me,  and  he  said  directly  that,  he  had  no  duoh 
the  King  had  asked  for  me.* 

Painters  should  not  be  talkers,  except  with  their  brwhi^- 
or  writers  upon  their  art,  because  the  display  of  too  laifc'^ 
power,  when   others  know  something,  is  apt  to  excite  vm) 

*  All  the  men  Georpo  IV.  pn^fcined  to  have  about  him  kciu  to  tun  Wl  • 

Klee  ot  vice  in  their  ooinimBltioQ.  "  Kinpi  ate  iDclined  to  ttivtna  ^itatt^  «•:■' 
icitUB.  "  in  whose  vices  they  eeo  a  reflection  of  theit  own  hcuvI  iltrpnTi^."  i 
do  not  IcDuw  that  this  weokueaa  is  confined  to  kings.  It  hi><>iiiii  oumnnia  ^mn:'- 
uaong  mvu  and  nnmen.  The  odd  tbiD^;  a  that  tliv  revi't«r  Tnnjy  ni'-- 
VirtuouH  puiple  Belitom  uru  attracted  to  one  another  bj  their  rirtno.  Tlr' 
seem,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  be  oonatuutlj  on  the  look-ont  for  the  traak  p^^ti  - 
each  other'n  nnnour,  and  to  bo  animated  rather  bj>  a  lore  fur  •ittaptniMBs  tU 
identitiea  in  thought  uid  reeling.  ^Kd. 
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and  injure  a  [lainter^g  derelopment  of  his  art  Men  are  con- 
tent that  Ton  shonld  know  more  of  Painting  than  they,  but 
they  do  not  like  that  you  should  know  as  much  of  any  other 
thing. 

The  secret  of  portrait  painting  for  men,  is  the  secret  for 
women ;  mingle  lore  in  eyery  woman's  expression,  and  tender 
submission  in  men,  and  it  will  do.  Women  see  their  lovers 
in  their  husbands,  and  are  nerer  satisfied  with  any  portrait 
that  does  not  give  them  an  association  of  that  description. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  knew  this,  and  carried  it  to  effeminacy. 
A  painter  who  makes  it  a  principle  will  be  sure  to  succeed, 
but  you  lose  all  the  higher  qualities  of  character,  fortitude, 
elevation,  intellect,  &a 

When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  human  being  on 
his  back,  never,  from  charity,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
putting  you  upon  yours.  Bemember  this  through  life.  Floor 
him  first,  and  then  let  him  rise  without  obstruction — but  floor 
him  first.* 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  a  man's  duty— or  call  it  policy, 
if  you  like — ^in  life.  Industry,  virtue,  and  religion  produce  a 
temperate  patience  where  we  are  in  doubt,  and  give  a  relish 
and  enjoyment  to  what  we  comprehend.  Idleness,  vice,  and 
infidelity  render  us,  where  in  doubt,  more  distressingly  dejected, 
and  take  off  the  relish  and  enjoyment  from  what  we  might 
otherwise  draw  comfort  and  delight.  Let  every  man  bend  his 
faculties  to  do  that  which  his  faculties  can  do,  and  he  will  be 
happy;  but  let  him  not  bend  them  to  discover  that  which 
human  faculties  cannot  discover,  and  then  mutter  at  his  Creator 
for  not  giving  him  faculties  which  are  not  adapted  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  exists.  Work  hard,  wait  patiently,  yield 
to  age,  depend  on  your  Creator,  and  the  curtain  which  now 
conceals  all  will,  one  day,  be  lifted. 

Milton  exhausts  himian  means  in  describing  a  grand  idea, 
and  yet  leaves  your  imagination  to  finish  it. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  objects, 

♦  'J'hifl  Bccms  scarcely  in  accordance  with  hi8  previous  ini unction  to  "  Do  unto 
others  as  we  should  wish  them  to  do  to  us/*  but  it  is  very  human  and  exousahlH 
in  a  man  so  generous  as  Uaydon. — £d. 
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always  painted  with  hegitation.  Payne  Enigbt  says  that  he  raiK-i 
himself  gradually  by  uadertaking  at  first  whatever  was  offewL 
The  fact  waa  he  undertook  wliat  was  offered  and  the  eanesi : 
and  after  painting  thirty  years  he  found  he  raust  do  aomethine 
more  to  secure  a  rej>utation,  and  he  attached  great  works  un- 
prepared ;  whereas  had  he  at  firat  wrestled  with  the  higbol 
difficulties  he  would  have  secured  a  foundation  to  build  co  for 
the  remainder  of  his  career. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of  interesting  &11  hmnAQ 
beings  is  to  make  human  beings  the  agents  of  sublimity  u 
well  aa  pathos. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  (1833)  when  he  first  sat  to  me  bJkftJ 
much  upon  the  fireek  Tragedies,  which  he  admired  as  much  «■ 
rayaelf.  He  said  he  did  not,  on  the  whole,  approve  tho  vic 
lation  of  the  writers  in  our  drama."  He  spoke  very  well,  ijnitc 
like  a  literary  man  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  When  1 
described  to  him  the  opening  of  Agamemnon  in  .£s«^hylns  !«■ 
was  visibly  affected.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  was  hut  u 
Eoyal  personage,  and  said  in  an  impassioned  tone — "  Ah  t  thtw 
are  brilliant  flashes  of  genius — genius ! "  I  thonght  thia  canduur 
very  fine. 

i'\      Jeffrey  once  said  to  me,  a  propos  of  William  Hazlitt,  "B 
I  j  '  always  reminds  me  of  the  tired  ass  in  the  desert,  iviihuut  o 
y   .  jpation,  profession,  or  pursuit." 

In  talking  of  royalty,  the  Duke  said  he  did  not  think  it  qid 

fair  that  after  the  bargain  of  giving  up  the  Royal  dommns  fl 

an  equivalent  the  Royal  Family  on  every  oc^^aaion  of  coming  J 
age  or  a  marriage,  &e.,  should  be  oblige*!  to  come  before  Porli*- 
ment  "in/orma  pauperis"  for  an  allowance.  He  said,  "  \Vr 
begin  in  debt.  I  did  not  get  an  establishment  till  I  w 
thirty.  The  Royal  Family  of  England  were  never  U^gan,  bol 
possessed  demesnes,  and  after  having  parted  with  these  for  u 
equivalent,  that  which  they  now  had  from  the  public  | 

*  AichbUbop  WhaUily  nsserts  thnt  it  u  a  "common  mutoki 
the  Tuiitioa  of  ttmo,  place,  and  action,  wero  derived  fn>m  tfic  iimpticu  uf  iW 
uuciont  Greoba  !  "  The  ■uppOBitioa."  hu  aajii,  in  hiit '  Table  Tnlk,'  "  ia  eatnlB 
pshiiloUB,"  In  many  of  tho  Qreok  Trai^ies,  "unitj  of  tuup  wid  pbeafl 
entirely  disrepafdod."  The  iniBlake  teima  to  have  arisen  rnini  a  — = — -  -  *— * 
'     Mimge  in  AriHtotlL-.— Ed. 
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onght  to  be  considered  their  right."  This  seemed  just  and 
reasonable  from  the  royal  point  of  view,  but  on  subsequently 
mentioning  the  matter  to  Lord  Durham,  he  said  at  once, 
**  What  the  Duke  says  is  very  true,  but  before  the  Eoyal  Family 
gave  up  their  land  they  maintained  the  army  out  of  their 
domains,  like  other  landed  proprietors.  When  the  present 
arrangement  was  effected  the  public  took  the  burden  of  the 
army  with  the  Boyal  domains,  and  allowed  the  Boyal  Family 
an  income  instead."  * 

I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to-night  t  (3rd  June,  1833)  to 
hear  the  Duke  of  Wellington  make  his  attack  upon  Lord  Grey 
relative  to  Portugal.  The  Duke  looked  fresh  and  well,  and 
wore  his  star,  but  there  was  throughout  his  whole  speech  an 
evident  consciousness  he  was  doing  a  dirty  action.  He  looked 
down,  I  never  saw  his  eye  once,  and  he  seemed  as  if  on  the 
watch  lest  he  should  commit  himself.  For  the  very  first  time 
I  doubted,  and  shall  ever  doubt,  his  political  integrity.  He 
seems  to  have  become  the  tool  of  a  faction.  When  he  sat 
down  Lord  Grey  replied,  and  certainly  a  more  effectual  refu- 
tation never  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  yet  the  bishops 
voted  against  him. 

After  the  debate,  as  I  waB  sending  him  the  lithograph  of 
Lord  John  Kussell,  I  wrote  a  line — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  send  you  Lord  John,  which  is  further  carried  than 
Stanley.  I  was  in  the  House,  and  how  any  man  could  vote 
against  you  after  your  irrefutable  refutation  to  the  Duke,  a 
BISHOP  (don't  be  angry)  only  could  explain. 

Believe  me, 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

P.S. — ^Priests  are  always  the  same,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Pagan,  or  Hindoo. 

*  This  explanation  hardly  sooms  to  moot  tho  case.  Tho  objection  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  not  so  much  to  the  amount  as  to  the  manner  of  granting  it. 
But  the  whole  question,  as  put  by  the  Diike  of  Sussex,  is  full  of  diflicultieu,  not 
the  least  of  which  would  be  the  primary  one  of  finding  a  standard  epoch  from 
which  to  value  tho  measure  of  the  property  of  the  Crown.  But  as  a  mattor  of 
fact,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  no  large  change  in  tho  present  system  of  Koyal 
Orants  is  considered  possible. — Ed.  f  3rd  June,  1833.    Debate. — Hanaard. 
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1  asked  Mr.  Coke"  (10th  July,  1833)   if  it  was  true  tfari' 
lx)rd  Castlercagli  liad  the  had  taste  to  allude  to  hi-'  n  iir-w 
in  the  House.     Sir.  Coke  said  that,  soon  after  his  man         ' 
Bome  important  Whig  ^uestiun,  he  made  a  pomt  of  !»  i       f^ 
sent   at   the  division,  and  that  Lord  Costlerea^h    ]-  r     J 
alluded  to  his  being  present  in  the  House  durmt;  \\        i 
moon.     Mr.  Coke  said,  "  I  rej.iied  that  if  I  had  l  i   i 
myself  a  better  man  than  Lord  Castlereagh  had  lx 
should  be  a  very  poor  one  indeed."     As  Lord  Castl 
known  to   be   constitutionally  feeble   in   certain    }- 
House  laughed  heartily. 

While  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  one  day  (22nd  Aognsl,  1(E 
sitting  in  my  painting-room  looking  at '  The  Heform  BaL<ittC 
which  I  was  then  painting,  he  said  he  considered  this  gn-- 
Reform  dinner  as  of  more  consequence  than  the  meeting  irf  t^' 
Holy  Alliance.  "  For  my  part,"  he  added,  "  I  n'sptvl  ii» 
assembly  of  talent  and  rank  much  higher  than  the  a^isemblw* 
of  monarchs."  This  was  very  fine  of  Uini.  He  seem?  a  r™^ 
friend  to  liberty,  and  man  of  extended  views.  Afterwanl*.  »- 
talked  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  He  is  one  of  those,"  said  ) 
Koyol  Highness,  "to  use  a  homely  phrase,  who  doemt  tti  ; 
BmaU  heer  of  himtdf." 

Old  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was  a  delightfid  sitter.     He  j 
to  amuse  one  immensely  with  his  recollections  and  i 
He  told  me  the  Queen  knew  a  little  of  everything,  and  a 
thoroughly.     He  used  to  see  her,  when  Priocesa  Victoria,  i 
drawing  from  wretched   prints  not  worth  sdxpence.     He  i 
her  if  she  knew  Houbraken's  heads  ?    She  had  never  I 
them  !     He  found  her,  on  another  occasion,  reading  V\u 
He  asked  her  if  she  knew  Tacitus.     She  said  they  told  I 
was  too  difficult.     He  advised  her  to  read  the  '  .Agricola.' 
promised  she  would,  and  did  so ;  and  the  next  time  expi 
great  delight.     He  complained  to  Sir  John  Conroy  of  Lei 
having  the  means  to  acquire  a  Sner  ta^te  in  art  than  tlie  b 
able  j'rints  put  before  her  were  likely  to  create.     Thin  1 
out  Sir  John's  remark  to  me  as  the  Princess  and  her  maf 
were  leaving  my  exhibition-room  of '  Xenophon,"    "Theyk 

•  TIiv  UUi  Earl  nf  Lcicwtvr. 
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nothing  of  High  Art."  But  whose  fault  was  that?  not  the 
Princess's.  There  is  no  reason  why  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  should  not  have  their  faculties  as  highly  cultivated  as 
the  best  of  their  subjects,  and  every  good  reason  why  they 
should.    But  I  hope  better  times  are  coming. 

When  the  beautiful  Mrs. was,  one  evening,  coming  out 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  said r,  "  She  looks  like  a  Babylonish 

beauty."  **  Egad,"  said  his  friend,  "  it's  a  kind  of  Babylonish 
captivity  I  should  be  very  proud  of." 

Dr.  Lushington  had  a  fine  head ;  his  expression  was  judi- 
cial :  looking  out  as  if  he  saw  results.  He  told  me  Lady 
Byron  was  ^perfectly  justified  in  leaving  Byron  even  in  his 
troubles,  and  that  if  I  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  I  should  think  so.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  read  his 
letter  to  Moore.  I  said  "  No."  He  said  there  he  had  spoken 
out. 

He  told  me  he  had  been  at  Eton  with  Lord  Melbourne; 
and  he  said,  as  Lord  Durham  had  before  to  me,  that  he 
would  never  send  a  hoy  to  any  publie  school,  such  was  the 
vice  and  abomination.  I  told  him  I  was  in  favour  of  public 
schools.  See  what  a  race  they  produce  as  statesmen,  generals, 
admirals.*  Boys  should  be  brought  up  with  each  other. 
Vice  is  inherent,  but  they  should  be  taught  to  resist  by 
early  precaution  and  warning.  Boys  should  never  be  kept 
too  ignorant. 

Dr.  Lushington  told  me  that,  in  France,  Odillon  Barrot  had 
immense  power.  I  told  him  I  thought  there  was  no  security 
for  any  nation  which  relied  on  France,  and  that  she  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  dismembered.  He  said  he  was 
inclined  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  rather  than  war.  That 
there  was  so  much  commercial  intercourse,  so  many  inter- 
marriages, and  the  two  nations  had  become  so  completely 
interwoven,  that  he  believed  all  the  respectable  part  of  both 
nations  wished  peace,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  also. 

*  This  assertion  wiU  hardly  be  borne  out  on  inquiry.  The  public  schools  have 
produced  no  ^*  race ''  of  the  Mnd.  Most  of  our  greatest  men  have  owed  nothing 
to  public  schools,  and  the  few  great  men  who  were  educated  at  a  public  school 
became  great,  not  in  consequence  of  their  school  training,  but  in  spite  of  it. — Ed. 
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I  a»id,  *Toa  niut  remembrr  Venice:  she  wai  «d  luog  ii 
peneft,  and  rsUed  so  long  ud  the  forbeaianoe  iif  bttr  pvl 
DttighbonT*,  thst  when  war  toached  ber  abe  emmble'l  m  &<■ 
sheer  decay."  n«  agreed,  hnt  added  that  war  cuoltl  not  W 
mpported.  Propt^rtj  woald  be  so  lowered  that  the  tmviu  i!>mU 
not  tift  obtained. 

We  Uten  gut  apon  Lord  JiroHghAm.  Lnshington  Hid  hr 
mtf  a  moat  caieless  mac  as  to  application,  and  oever  om- 
timd  biinivlt  lie  said  on  one  moming  he  brongbt  him  a 
"exfoVM,"  that  required  an  answer  by  six.  Bruoghan  nt 
uloep^  and  then  8«ore  he  would  not  iraie.  Loalusgtaat  nii 
**fiy  floaTeofl,  if  ]rou  don't  gut  up  111  throw  this  jog  of  vrttf 
ovnr  yon ; "  on  which  ho  tariHHl  oat,  growling  at  Lashiagba 
nil  tl>c  time,  and  set  to  work. 

On  the  uigbt  before  the  opening  of  Qaeen  Caroline's  tnili 
Kroughtun  dined  at  I«rd  HoUandV,  and  wheo  he  came  dOTB 
(u  the  HoOMe  foaod  he  had  forgot  hta  notes  t  ]le  ai^ 
"Ltuhington,  you  an-  the  only  mtin  111  trust ;  go  to  Bf 
chambers,  broak  o|x>n  tlio  door:  faere*s  the  key  of  my  dtA. 
bring  mo  my  popors."  Away  went  Luslimglon  and  got  the 
pupers. 

I  nxkcd  William  Hamilton  if  Lord  Costlereagh  spoke  gixni 
French.  Ilnmilton  said,  "No.  I  henni  him  once,  at  dinner, 
wiy  t"  tho  Spnninli  ambo-ssador,  '  Voire  lloi  Fenlinand  n'esi 
jitoi  CM  W'llo  ordure  (odeur)  dons  ce  [lays-oi.' "    This  is  as  gw^ 

tiH  d'<  )rs«y'n  Htorj'  of  Ijuly saying  to  him,  when  he  had  » 

boil  on   Ills  neck,  "  Eh   bieu — aujourd'hui  comment  se  purte 
votro  (jTieuo  (con)  ?' ' 

All  that  tho  Radicals  want  is  movement.  They  ehonld 
occasionally  remember  that  falee  movements  lose  batUes. 

The  day  after  Lord  Melbourne  was  dismissed  from  office  in 
November,  IH'M,  I  was  at  Lady  lilessiugton's  in  the  evenin?. 
when  in  camo  Cutlar  Feiguason  full  of  club  news.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  to  he  premier ;  Peel,  "  home  secretary ; " 

*  1.rnl  I.ivcrjincit,  it  U  Buid.  VOB  nunrly  an  buil  oh  Lnrcl  Cu^tlcivai^b.  An 
ncc'iiipliKhiil  Firiiclininii  nni-  <iny  at  dinntr  rcuiiirkcil  to  him  that  in  Edl'Uii.'I 
Hiiv  mini  niik-ht  riKo  tn  I'luiiiuioo.  I.rml  liivi'r|>n<>l  iuwdUiI,  dm]  innt^ioinl 
Wriithniiil  lu  11  iiiiiii  wlio  hml  raln-d  hiiiii<Fir  to  n  \cTy  hitrh  pn«itii>n  firm  lieiitL.' 
-I!  "  braromiiiv  "  (iHKiclicr>.    (Uo  iiif«iiiHi  "  bnsseur,"  browtrr.) — Est. 
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Hen  borough,  "  foreign."  "  Pour  les  iiffaires  ^trangea,"  said 
COrsay  ;  nt  which  there  wag  a  hearty  luiigli,  Furgiisaoii  said 
;  was  a  most  extraordinary  cowp  iVelai.  The  death  of  old  Lord 
lancer  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  after  the  King*  had  diamisBed 
Im,  he  said  to  Lord  Melbourne,  "  Melbourne,  you  may  aa  well 
tke  the  Duke's  letter  to  town  with  yoH ;"  and  Lord  Melbourne 
rought  it !  Lady  Blessington  euid  it  was  "  all  Brougham's 
mlt"  I  think  it  is  Lord  Durham's  fault.  He  has  frightened 
»e  Royal  Family  by  bis  speech  at  Edinburgh.  On  the 
unday  previous  to  Lord  Melboiimo's  dismissal  I  was  with 
im  in  South  Street  (November  9th),  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
itereating  conversation  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
I  stalked  Lord  Brougham,  unannounced.  Lord  Melbourne 
wked  embarrassed  and  shocked  at  such  a  violation  of  all 
ecotum  to  a  man  in  his  own  house ;  hut  my  impression  was 
mt,  Brougham  knew  Lord  Melbourne's  exact  weight  with  the 
[ing  at  that  moment,  ami  so  it  seems.  I  took  my  leave,  and 
as  I  was  going  out  of  the  room,  I  heard  Brougham  wiy, 
By-the-bye,  I  want  to  put  off  our  little  dinner  with  Mrs.  Lane 


Lady  Blessington  said  that  on  the  evening  Lord  Melbourne 
turned  from  Brighton  after  receiving  his  dismissal  from  the 
ing,  not  knowing  how  to  get  ministers  together,  he  bethought 
hnself  to  send  his  carriage  down  to  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  with  a 
,  saying,  "Dear  Mrs.  Lane  Fox — Send  «p  any  of  the 
i  you  have,"  and  up  camo  two.  Lord  Mulgravo  and 
lOrd  Palme  rston. 

The  Peel  and  Wellington  Cabinet  has  resigned  (9th  April, 
,835).  Tho  King  has  not  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he 
Vad  dismissed  a  few  months  before  (November,  18;j-l),  hut  for 
Lord  Grey.  While  Lord  Grey  wa«  with  the  King,  I  sent  Lord 
Melbourne  the  following  prescription,  which  I'll  be  bound  to 
^aay  he  laughed  over  and  showed  to  Lord  Grey. 

^K  "  Pulv.  Melbourne,  q  3  L  u. 

^1  Statini  et  ri^petatur  omiii  liora  ai  opus  tat,  usque  vA  nauseam. 

H       A  B.  G,  Hatdok,  M.D." 


Urrr  « 'ky  or  tmi  .lAmnudA.  Ht>  had  'iftelilaHL  at  t 
oMiMi.  lie  ioukedutc'h.und  {tax.  und  tJiDalE  mr  haaMi  « 
uatl  luucbwl  •»  Ueattilr,  X  leeL  JOta  ExmLJCbUjontne  d 


Uiilr  UIwtiiiffOQ,  whs  t»  load  -rf  «  little  -*■"-*■■>  aDw 
thoiu   ImjiKrov'tVjai  DnnemBlw.  Lufd  TSiiium!.  Siltiu\  Vm 

wad.  3ln< .  lua  all  aUIm^  ind  lintf.  Ifttr. ,  niui  ia 

IkiMK  with,  ff ,hm^i^  tha  bntbor  tir- MtnoMH  »•  E 


:4b*  lold  m  good.  «larr  >*' iuTui^  ^kilu  deoaeBHMi*  a 

Iwm  with  <>nskJBil  ABlin^  not:  dtac  ^iis  wn*  sttuts-  &r  h« 
jButnut: inMif  lUi  -(snse  tb  <nlL'fD  tfa»  ^imoc  Or  iMFtn^dki^ 
into  [us  [■utiluii;"niim  itt*  riiaml  bu'tivint)  '^'iinluh"  — -**Tf 
Iwr  liinrliH>iL.  ivitti  )ul[  I  ^ir^f  •<»  'tiT  kiM«^  <i  <^niiiiii  ann^ 
ut  tuv  tmut,  iukI  >k  ^u:  >  :ii'n.      3u  in*   i 


LmIv  tileasimmni  roid  mf  timt  Bntch  ithb  nut  ^anuHre.  Tluii 
trht'u  -thf  ^Ksbttl  liim  .tlHutt  rtm  Hunts,  ti»  .iIwuvh-  ullb«twi  nt^^^ 
Ri  iuivi*  ■itH'ii  rhem  .ibiivo  iiuLt*  nr  rwica  :i.  w^k.  ■'a  iitiB>m>n> 
^tttirv,   Tlr.   Hu^^l^ul.'*     Slit-  -^iit  hiH  anse'  wn»  nut  !iiuiiiM<mi-. 

i<xt;iuut». 

r,iltim*i  -haiilicp*"  Rilit  mH  rfmi  Bvron  ;nnBtHt  wich.  liun.  aShiii 
die   [in**  ill  '■rft'tHf.  riioiuih   iie  ^innml   djr  nmw    acmniai:^ 

Bi»  Li-H^KsnT  •^tauiiiup*'  o>IaI  aitj  mph  diif  tciiiir  auoif  ^r 
liiui  -wwii  ,1  ItttWr  4t>iu  BvTtiiL.  iaymif;  "*  ''an  tny  nw  wiitt^^  n-' 
xti  Laitv  Blt«*Kmrn"iL.  ir  raiifPtr '1.1*1111;  L'lOcniy -"' 

AfiiDt*  wiifa  lit*  wmG  'iiu;  "•■finf  >i  -inn  tun  ^n  taiiini  "•■-■« 
wiivr  liif  iiil  3tic  takt*  Eiif  "'r-ui-fuiii  .inc  w-xii  ^TTft.  K^.  -caww 
luut  in.  iii»  'UHUu  «uv„  '^  CootoiitHr. '.tinm^MT  winfi  a  rnuris  ^ 

■uoiii  DlmIe  in.  ±  bubbut  ~ ''      "^  D)i'  «<«il  Eiunik  tifr  ibmaM^w  ^  ' 
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Lady  Blessington  asked  him.  '' Handsome  ? "  he  replied, 
*  she  is  a  horror ;  she  has  red  hair."  (Which  was  not  true.) 
She  said  then,  "  Why  don't  you  take  her  out  walking  ?  "  He 
answered,  '^  Because  she  shuffles  like  a  duck,  and  I  am  lame ; 
a  pretty  couple !  "  "  Do  you  ever  tell  her  this  ?  "  she  asked. 
**Ye8.*'  "What  does  she  say?"  "She  scra-a-atches  me," 
replied  Byron. 

I  met  the  Countess  Guiccioli   subsequently,  and  she  was 
certainly  not  handsome.    She  had  small  eyes,  large  nose,  long 

upper  lip,  and  weak  mouth  and  chin.    *s  beautiful  head 

would  have  demolished  her. 


Godwin  told  Lady  Blessington  that  he  well  remembered 
meeting  Lord  Grey  in  his  early  days,  and  Canning,  then  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  to  whom  he  took  a  great  liking.    He  said  he 
remembered  that  Lord  Grey  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
diandyism,  with  large,  square,  gold  buckles  on  his  shoes.    He 
kept  arranging  his  buckles,  and  when  all  was  right,  got  up, 
and  surveyed  his  legs  in  a  glass.*    Lady  Blessington  said  that 
one  day,  as  she  was  taking  Godwin  in  her  carriage  to  drop 
him  somewhere,  they  passed  Buckingham  House.t    "  There,' 
said  he,  "  is  a  place  worse  than  useless  for  a  thing  worse  still.' 
She  thought  it  a  good  joke  for  such  republican  sentiments  to     " 
be  uttered  in  a  carriage  that  bore  a  coronet.  '  ^^ 

Godwin  dispraised  Shelley,  and  said  his  imagination  was  not  1/  *  / 
sound,  but  false. 


Lord  Melbourne,  when  sitting  to  me  (1832),  said  he  knew 
that  Lord  North  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King  not 
to  continue  the  American  War,  but  that  the  virulence  of  the 
old  King's  feelings  obliged  him.  Lord  Melbourne  added  that 
the  King  patronised  West  against  Eeynolds,  because  the  latter 
was  too  intimate  with  Fox  and  Burke. 

Lord  Althorp  is  not  so  conversational  as  Lord  Melbourne, 

*  Tb%  late  Earl  was  remarkable  for  the  Byminetry  of  his  head,  legs,  and  feet, 
and  was  naturally  vain  of  these  gifts  of  nature  and  of  race.  I  remember,  on  his 
coining  one  day  to  sit  to  my  father,  seeing  the  noble  Earl  admiring  his  own  legs 
for  ftilly  two  minutes,  on  tne  landing,  before  he  allowed  the  painting-room  door 
to  be  opened. — Ed. 

t  Now  Buckingham  Palace. — Ed. 
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of  technical  knowledge  ?  "  I  said,  **  No,  my  Lord ;  all  the 

ean  judge  if  an  expression  be  true  or  a  story  told.    All 

d  would  be  impressed  with  a  national  series  of  pictures 

mmtrate  a  principle ;  but  all  the  world  are  not  judges  of 

nicalities.    This  is  exclusively  professional." 


Sefore  the  election  of  Speaker  for  the  Parliament  of  1835 

place^  odds  were  freely  betted  on  Manners  Sutton  against 

^Abercrombie.    At  Crockford's,  on  the  16th  February,  D'Orsay 

'Aold  me  six  to  four  was  laid  on  Sutton  freely.     Sir  Francis 

lENurdett's  vote  was  considered  of  some  consequence,  and  Lady 

jUeseington,  liking  to  be  mixed  up  in  politics,  wrote  to  him. 

Soidett  replied,  very  diplomatically,  as  I  thought,  and  said  he 

'was  not  likely  '^  to  alter  his  opinion  of  Sir  Charles."    Lord 

Bbrangford  and  some  one  else  dined,  and  after  dinner  in  came 

Sir  Robert  Wilson — a  trimmer  to  the  marrow — who  all  his  life 

lui8  been  playing  fad  and  loose  with  Whigs,  Tories,  and 

Badicals.    He  was  so  delighted,  he  asked  her  leave  to  show 

.  Bozdett's  letter.     Lady  Blessington  gave  him  permission,  and 

away  toadied  Wilson  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington — whom  he 

used  to  abuse — to  Peel,  and  to  Lord  De  Grey.    The  *  Morning 

Chronicle '  got  hold  of  it,  and  next  day  out  came  a  violent 

article  on  her  '  eircean  arts '  in  seducing  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

She  liked  this ;  Wilson  liked  it ;  the  Duke  was  happy  ;  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  dignified  ;  Lord  De  Grey  bowed  gracefully  ;  and 
all  parties  went  to  bed  that  night  to  sleep,  before  another  day 
of  struggle  to  get  up  an  excitement. 

On  the  19th  February  the  election  of  Speaker  took  place ; 
Manners  Sutton  was  beaten,  and  Abercrombie  elected  in  his 
place.  The  night  after,  I  went  down  to  Lady  Blessington  to 
see  how  she  took  it.  There  I  found  D'Orsay,  Dick,  Wilson, 
and  some  others.  She  read  Burdett's  letter  to  us,  insisting 
that  it  was  a  promise,  and  that  the  Duke  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
thought  so  too.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  which  I  broke  by 
saying  I  thought  the  letter  an  evasion ;  and  Dick  ventured  to 
agree  with  me.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  Wakley's 
speech  ?  No,  they  had  not.  I  told  them  he  had  said  to  his 
constituents :  "  At  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
Lords  keep  their  hats  on  and  9ity  and  the  Commons  stand,  un- 
covered. Shall  I  do  so?  (No,  no.)  No;  I  will  not.  I  will 
put  on  my  hat  and  sit  also."  "  If  he  does,"  said  Dick,  "  he 
VOL.  11.  2  c 
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will  be  turned  out,"  "  That  may  be,"  I  replied ;  "bat  il 
remarkable  symptom  that  the  question  should  be  ni» 
And  then  I  told  them,  of  which  they  all  seemed  ignoisiit,a 
when  Les  Etats-Generaiix  met  in  1789,  they  all  rose  « li 
King  entered ;  the  King  Btit  and  covered,  the  nobilitj  ■ 
clergy  sat  and  covered  too ;  and  then,  to  the  astoniihaie*' 
King,  court,  nobility,  and  clergy,  the  Tiers  Eut  cowtwl 
sat  too.  "  Le  temps  etait  passe,"  says  Mignet,  "  qnand  1*1* 
Etat  86  tient  divoi  et  a  genoux," 

When  the  debate,  as  to  the  election  of  MannerB  Suttiu 
Abererombie  for  S[)eaker,  was  going  on  (19th  FebruaryilS* 
Lady  Sutton  was  hiding  for  some  hours  behind  tlie  cmtan 
hear  the  result.  "  Ah !"  said  D'Orsay.  "  she  vas  wrong.  Sk 
von  weak  woman.     If  he  had  gained,  she  would  have iim^ 

if  he  had  lost,  she  would  have fainted  too."    Lsdyw 

sington  assured  me  that  in  the  May  interregnum  al  I833,fl 
knew  that  Mamiera  Sutton  had  kissed  hands  as  Premier'' 

I  met  that  patriarch  of  dissimulation  and  artifiw,  Talleya 
bat  once,  and  once  only,  and  1  never  shall  forpet  him- 
looked  like  a  toothless  boa  of  intrigue,  with  nothing  I'" 
hia  poison.  To  see  his  impenetrable  face  at  a  game  of  w 
watching  everybody  without  a  trace  of  movement  in  hi* ' 

■  Lord  Mohon  conflmis  this.  Certainly  if  Manners  Sutton  liiil,  tbt  ^ 
he  wan  quite  unfit  to  continue  in  the  ohnir,  and  juatifles  the  mottoa  to  P* 
him  out  of  it.  The  liistorj  of  his  rejection  Id  1S35,  is  corioiu  ■!■■* 
of  Parliamentarj  procedcnL  The  Bight  Hon.  Manners  Sutton  wu  od(l 
elected  Speaker  by  the  Whigs  in  the  first  BefotTned  I'drliiunent.  Iw** 
did  not  dure  ojipotie  him,  approhoadiog  defeat  from  a  coalition  lA  tlrtEii 
with  the  Tories ;  but  □□  the  Meeting  of  the  Beonnd  Refonncd  Parliantf^* 
19tb  February,  1B35,  the  Conservatives  then  bein^  in  nfRce  but  in  *  b| 
In  the  New  House,  on  Ibo  Conservative  proposal  far  the  iv-elMtkB " 
Manners  Sutton  as  Speaker,  Mr.  Denison  as  a  Whig-Bodioal  oppncMltbll' 
on  the  ground  of  public  principle.  He  argued  it  waa  nionuilwiit  oa  lb*' 
to  place  in  the  chair  a  gentleman  "  aseimilated  in  principles  and  ophuMU* 
great  majority  of  the  Houb«.  and  ho  propoeni  aa  on  niauiidiiienl  (Iw  ^ 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Aberorombie.  Mr.  Otd  secoudod  this  emeudinwil,  i* 
John  Russell  supported  it,  quoting  the  oondoot  of  Lord  North,  whoioasi 
occasion,  had  a  majority,  and  very  rightly  and  properly  said.  "  Let  n* ' 
Speaker  who  suits  the  majority."  On  a  division  Blr.  Ab(.>rcRiinbie  *M ' 
by  316  to  306  votes.  Air.  Aborcrombie  hod  formerly  bvun  legij  mMX 
afi^ent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshiie,  and  although  without  any  in^octant  I< 
at  the  bar  waa,  out  of  frieadship  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  proawMa ' 
Duke  of  WelliDgtoD  (1828-9)  (o  the  post  of  Chief  Bamn  of  6cotIiuu),*t 
held  for  two  and  a-half  years,  and  then  retired  on  a  )>euHii>n  nf  20001 ', 
Ho  barely  held  the  Speakership  for  this  one  Parliament,  buiug  inw^ 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  —Ed. 
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T  fitce,  save  the  slightest  perceptible  twitch  in  the  lip, 

sight  never  to  be  forgotten.     It  was  the  incarnation  of 

ing  without  assumption.     He  was  sent   over  by  Louja 

Hppe  to  sound  the  depths  and  shallows  of  the  \Miige,  and  to 

t  the  natural  foreign  policy  of  England,  which  regarded 

ince  always  with  watchful  suspicion  with  one  of  mutual  affec- 

I,  and  extremely  well  be  did  bis  task.  He  quickly  enveloped 

B  Whigs  in  his  web  of  inestricable  diplomacy,  and  won  them 

f  to  regard  jealousy  of  France  as  an  antiquated  and  unjust 

bejadice.     The  French  and  English  fleets  were  soon  after  to 

n  sailing  together  out  of  Portsmotith  into  the  North  Sea, 

pljptaring  Dutch  barges,  in  order  to  cut  off  from  Holland  her 

t  province,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  absorbed  by  France, 

ivhen  the  European  pear  is  quite  ripened  once  more.     Lord 

Palmerston  thought  he  saw  through  Talleyrand,  and  called 

^bim  "  Old  Tally."     I  dare  say  "  Old  Tally  "  had  his  own  opinion 

Hk  Lord  Palmerston, 

^H  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  the  Whigs  were  not  sincere. 
^Bbey  were  sincere ;  but  they  were  deluded.  They  were  led 
^Bray  by  the  vanity  of  doing  something  different  from  the 
^Bories,  and  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  France,  they  be- 
^Hpved  they  were  originating  a  "  policy,"  when  secretly  they 
^Here  the  merest  tools  of  Talleyrand.* 

^^K*  This  in  oeither  fair  to  the  Wliigx  nni  to  Talleyranil,  whose  ^r^at  Life  has 
^^M  to  be  truly  nrillen,  and  who  will  proliably  come  oat  of  the  o^eal,  lihe  the 
^^■n^rbisl  Uevil,  not  half  so  bliurk  as  he  has  been  paioted.  But  with  regard  to 
^HK*  fbreigli  polioy  of  the  Whig*  in  183!i,  HayJoD'e  views  as  eipressed  here  are 
^HpMnrhat  itiBiiied.  It  was  a  catural  bia<  with  him  to  b«6  eTerythinf;  ooimeoted 
^^■tb  om  French  policy  through  the  Bmoko  of  a  captiuoJ  French  frifrate.  with 
^^Be  tticolouT  traiting'  over  the  Btem  and  tho  tlDion  Jack  flaunting  proudly  above. 
^^tbi  forgot,  or  he  would  not  ohooao  to  remember  that  to  cultivate  the  frieodBhip 
^^VFiwnoe  and  to  maintain  n  good  underHia-nding'  with  her  ia  a  policy  that  has 
^HhrayB  been  Huppnrled  by  a  strong  party  in  England.  It  was  the  policy  of 
^^nuiole  and  of  Fox  to  go  back  no  furtlier,  and  it  U  quite  a  qneation  whether  a 
^^bUy  BO'kI  and  friendly  imderstandinij:  with  France  is  not  lietleT  calculated  to 
^^Kitiain  her  pasnion  for  military  glnry,  and  prevent  her  undue  aggrandimment, 
^^^■A  >  policy  of  abatentinn,  or  j^nuB  auspicion  on  our  pnrt,  which  would  only 
^^Bftnlate  without  controlling  that  natioDal  reatlesimeM,  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
^^K»  world  shoold  at  teasE  be  turned  into  otlier  channels  than  war.  After  the 
^^Bvvolutlon  of  1S30,  Tallayrand  canic  over  h>  London  to  settle  the  New  Govem- 
^^MmtoFLonia  Philippe  aucoeas Fully  amongst  ns,  and  through  our  alliance,  amongst 
^^^  fffat  Monarchies  of  Europe.  But  the  foreign  polioy  pursued  by  Lord  Orey 
^^Bd  Lord  FalmerstoD  as  the  organs  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  was  not  diverted  one 
^^MOment  by  his  astuleneas  &om  the  interests  of  England,  When  the  Belgian 
^^neetion  came  to  be  settled,  Talleyrand  had  various  achemts  for  the  disposal  of 
^^■Slginni.  Sir  Ucnry  Bulwer  usaerta  that  to  obtain  piisaession  of  Belgium  was 
^^m  much  the  object  of  Louis  Philippe  as  it  hud  been  of  Charles  X.,  and  to  some 
^^Bttnit  it  was  an.  But  Charles  X.  before  his  deponitioa  had  designed  a  great 
^^Hieme  for  a  new  partition  of  Europe,  the  chiefobjeet  of  which  was  toaggrandiin 
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September  24:th,  1835,^Called  on  Lord  Melbourne :  was  w 
glad  to  see  him,  and  he  me.     We  had  a  regular  set-to  a' 
art.     I  went  on  purpose.     I  said,  "  for  twenty-five  years  I  h 
been  at  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  without  effect 
first  lord  who  has  courage  to  establish  a.  systein  for  the  p 
encouragement  of  high  art  will  be  remembered  with  gratitun 
by  the  English  people."   He  said,  "  What  d'ye  want  ?" 
a-yearl"     "Ah,"  said  Lord  Melbourne,  shakiug  bis  heail  a 
looking  with  arch  eyes,  "  God  help  the  minister  that  med " 
with  art."     "  Wby,  my  Lord  ?"     "  He  will  get  the  whole  Aa 
demy  on  his  back."     "  I  have  had  them  on  mine,"  I  b  " 
who  am  not  a  minister  and  a  nobleman,  and  yet  here  I  i 
You  say  the  Government  is  poor ;  you  voted  10,000?.  for  tl 
Poles,  and  20,000?.  for  the  Euphrates."     "  I  was  again.'ft  i 
lU.OuO?.  for  the  Poles,"  said  Lord  Melbourne.     "These  thinly 
only  bring  over  more  refugees.     What  about  the  Enphrat««H 
"  Why,  my  Lord,  to  try  if  it  be  navigable  when  all  the  waaf 
knows  it  is  not."     Then  Lord  Melbourne,  turning  round  fiill(| 
fun,  said,  "  Drawing  is  of  no  use  ;  it  is  an  obstruction  to  gi'oi 
Correggio  could  not  diaw,    Reynolds  could  not  draw."    "  Ai.  ' 
my  Ijord,  I  see  where  you  have  been  lately."    Then  he  nihl"-' 
his  hands  and  laughed  again.     "Now,  Lord  MellKiume,"  I  Bai'l 
"  at  the  bottom  of  that  love  for  fun  you  have  a  mine  of  suliii 
sense.     Tou  know  the  beautiful  letter  you  wrote  to  me,*    1'" 
let  us  have  a  regular  conversation ;  the  art  will  go  out.     "  WEn 
is  there  to  paint  pictures?"  said  he.     "Myself,  Hilton.  «ti4 

Etty."     "Etty!   why   he   paints   old  ,"  said   Lord  5b*I- 

bourne.  ..."  Well,  come  on  Sunday  at  eleven."  "  I  km 
going  out  of  town,  and  will  put  my  ideas  clearly  on  paper,' 

Prance  and  to  weaken  the  foroe  und  lower  the  reputation  ot  Eriglaiid.    Lnnti 
Philippe  had  no  eolieme  of  thiit  kind.     What  he  wontwl  wim  Ihe  eotllr.ni.-ul  f 
the  independent  (?)  Crown  of  Bolgiiim  upon  a  member  of  Lis  own  fi.v.   '.      f  ' 
thin  was  contrary  to  England's  intereet,  and  Lord  (irey  would  Bit  ! 
moment  to  theproposaL    The  Crown  of  Bel|!luni  "should  uiit  bt-  tmn 
the  Duke  de  NuinourB,"  and  to  that  he  held.    Tho  Fivnch   mnn\ 
fulcred  Belgium  to  besiege  Antwerp  "as  withdrawn  fEuthfaUy   :!■ 
Bjtreemeiit,  and  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  PalraerBton  in  liice  of  the*  H.  ! 
condupted  the  negotiationa  which  ended  in  the  selection  of  LeofBM 
establlahiucnt  of  the  indepondence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium.     S-i  In- 
there  wa«  no  "rererstil"  of  the  policy  of  the  Tories,  who  hml  n.i   |    i 
Belgium,  and  as   to  Talleyrand  outwitting  the   Whig  Cabioet,   i^;......: 

projects  were  rejected.  Sutwciiuently.  indeed,  Louii  Philippe  was  utiialt:-' 
to  the  English  altianae.hnt  that  does  uot  prove  the  Whigs  tn  have  bof  a  nutwiti  - 
at  auy  time.— Ed. 

•  I  have  not  yet  Bucoeoded  In  finding  this  letter. — Ki>. 
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|WelI,  Sunday  week :  will  that  do T     "  Yea  ;  now  my  dear 
l,do  be  serious  about  it."     "I  will,"  said  he,  looking  archly 
I  saitl,  "Do  you  occupy  UowniBg  Street?'    He  said, 
"  with  heBitation,     I  fancy  he  feara  Ms  lease.* 
WofcerlUM,  ISiJS, — Called  on  Lord  Melbourne.     He  looted 
md  with  his  arch  face,  and  said,  "  What  now  ?"     "  Now,  my 
"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  to  be  discreet  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
take  you  for  an   example."     I  got  up  and  wa^  talking 
wly  away,  when  he  said,  "  Sit  down."     Down  I  sat,  and  con- 
Aied, "  Do  you  admit  the  necessity  of  State  support  ?"     "  I 
^not,"  said  he,  "there  is  private  patronage  enough  for  all 
;  is  requisite."     "  That  I  deny,"  I  replied,  at  which  he 
^bed  bis  hands,  and  said,  "  Ha,  ha !"     He  then  went  to  tho 
8  and  began  to  comb  his  hair.     I  went  on,  "  That  is  a  false 
V ;  private  patronage  has  raised  the  school  in  all  the  depart- 
where  it  could  do  service,  l)ut  High  Art  cannot  be  ad- 
iDced  by  private  patronage."     "  But  it  is  not  the  jwlicy  of 
"b  country,"  said  he, " to  interfere."    "Why  Y'   "  Because,"  said 
"  it  is  not  necessary,"     "Ah,  you  say  so,  but  I'll  prove  the 
otrary."     "  Well,  let  us  hear,"  aaiil  Lord  Melbourne ;  "  where 
;  art   ever  flourished?"     "In   Greece,   Egypt,  and  Italy." 
w,  by  individual  patronage  ?"    "  No,  ray  Lord ;   by  the 
jiport  of  the  State  alone."     "  Has  it  flourished  in  any  country 
Ethout  State  support  ?"     "  No,"     "  Then  how  can  you  expect 
f  to  flourish  in  this '{"    He  did  not  reply.     I  went  on,  "  If, 
,  it  has  nourished  in  every  country  where  State  patronage 
wmpanied  it,  and  it  has  never  flourished  where  there  is  no 
tftte  patronage,  what  is  tho  inference  ?   And  High  Art  does  not 
Ibd  with  itself,  it  pre-supjKWies  great  knowledge  which  influences 
lenufactures.      Why    is   France    superior   in   manufactures  ? 
»U8e  at  Lyons  by  State  support  she  educates  her  youth  to 
saign.     You  say  you  cannot  aftbrd  it.     In  Lord  Bexley'a  time 
1  same  thing  was  said,  yet  30,000/.  was  spent  to  build  an 
ihthalmic  hospital.     It;  failed ;  5,000/.  were  fetched  by  the 
Ue  of  the  materials,  and  4,000/.  were  voted  to  Adams  for  pul- 
ing out  the  remaining  eyes  of  the  old  veterans."     "  No  doubt," 
hid  Lord  Melbounie,  *'  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  uselessly 
"  I  take  the  excuse  of  poverty  as  a  nonentity,"  I  said. 
«did  not  reply.     "  Now,  my  Lord,  a  new  house  must  be  built. 

•  Lurd  Molbourne'B  Adminiatratioii  woe   diamiMed  by  the  King  in  ■  few 
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Here  is  an  opportunity  that  never  can  occnr  again.  Paintiiir. 
Bculptare,  and  arcliitecture,  must  be  combined.  Burki 
would  ultimately  rest  on  a  minister.  Have  you  no  ambit"  j  '■ 
be  that  man?"  He  mused,  but  did  not  reply.  "  F^r  iJ  ■■ 
sake,  Lorfl  Melbourne,  do  not  let  this  opportunity  alij' ;  f  "^ '  ■ 
sake  of  the  art,  for  yonr  own  sake,  only  say  you  will  imt  i  ;: 
art.  I  will  undertake  it  for  support  during  the  tiun-  1  j- 
engaged,  because  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  my  lili'-  ' 
have  qualified  myself  for  it,  and  be  assured  if  HJgb  jVrt  sinb 
as  it  is  sinking,  all  art  wilt  go  with  it."  No  reply.  "  Depml  w) 
toy  discretion ;  not  a  word  shall  pass  iiom  me ;  only  assure  m 
it  is  not  hopeless."  Lord  Melbourne  glanced  up  with  liis  fiw 
eyes,  looked  into  me,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  There  will  be  onli 
a  temporary  building  till  Parliament  meets.  There  is  tior 
enough." 

Novemher  9th,  1835. — Sent  down  to  Lord  Melbooroe  to  know 
if  he  could  see  me.     He  sent  me  back  word  he  would  rewiw 
me  at  once.     At  1  p.m.  I  called  and  saw  him,     "  Well,  my  LopI. 
have  you  seen  my  petition  to  you  ?"     "  I  have."     "  Huvs  jou 
read  it?"     "Yes."     "Well,  and  what  do  yuu  say  to  it?"    He 
afft'Cted  to  be  occupied  and  to  read  a  letter.     1  said,  "  Wlwl 
answer  does  your  Lordship  give  ?    What  argimient  or  refntnt'Mn 
have  yon  ?"     "  Why,  we  do  not  mean  to  have  picture* ;  "^ 
mean  to  have  a  buildingwithallthesimplicity  of  theancienu." 
"  Well,  my  Lord,  what  public  building  of  the  ancients  will  yon 
point  out  that  had  not  pictures  ?     1  fear.  Lord  Melbourne,  dnn 
I  last  saw  you,  you  are  corrupted.     You  meet  academicianii  Ai 
Holland  House,  I  am  sure  you  do."     He  looked  archly  at  n" 
and  rubbed  bis  bands,  "I  do ;  I  meet  Callcott.     He  is  a  gi»l 
fellow."     1  said,  "  But  an  academician."     "  Ha,  ha  !"  said  Loi^l 
Melbourne.     "  Now,  my  Lord,  do  be  serious."     "  Well,  I  am. 
Callcott  says  he  disapproves  of  the  system  of  patrons  taking 
young  men  to  the  injury  of  the  old  ones ;  giving  them 
three  commissions  and  letting  them  die  in  the  workhoi 
"  But,  my  Lord,  if  young  men  are  not  to  be  taken  up,  how 
they  to  become  known  ?     But  to  return.     Look  at  GuizoL 
ordered  four  historical  pictures  for  the  Government  to 
memorate  the  Barricades.     Why  will  not  the  English  Govi 
ment  do  that  here  ?     What  is  the  reason,  Lord  Helboume, 
no  English  minister  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  art  to 
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amufectures  and  wealth  of  this  country?    I  will  tell  you. 
iiim  want  tutors  at  the  universities." 

I  was  talking  eagerly  with  my  hand,  the  door  opened,  and 

stalked  Lord  Brougham.    He  held  out  his  two  fingers. 

BEow  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Haydon  ?"   While  I  stood,  looking  staggered, 

i^rd  Melbourne  glanced  at  me,  said,  "  I  wish  you  good  mom* 

Dig."     I  bowed  to  both  and  took  my  leave.* 

November  29>ih,  1834. — Lord  Melbourne  said  he  had  talked 
to  several  artists  about  a  vote  of  money,  and  they  all  said  it 
lad  better  "  be  left  alone."  "  Who,"  said  I ;  "  portrait  painters 
Q  opulence  ?  Why  do  you  not  give  me  an  opportunity  to  meet 
hese  fellows  ?  The  fact  is,"  I  said,  "  you  are  corrupted ;  you 
now  you  are,  since  I  first  talked  to  you.  Callcott  (R.A.)  after 
inner  at  Lord  Holland's  has  corrupted  you,  sneered  you  out 
f  your  right  feelings  over  your  wine."  He  acknowledged  there 
ras  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  laughed  heartily.  He 
dvised  me  to  attack  Peel,  and  told  me  how  to  proceed  to  get 

sum  on  the  estimates.     This  is  exactly  Lord  Melbourne. 

February  \st,  1835. — Called  on  Lord  Melbourne.  He  was 
oiinging  over  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  began  instantly. 
Why,  here  are  a  set  of  fellows  who  want  public  money  for 
cientific  purposes,  as  well  as  you,  for  painting !  They  are  a 
et  of  ragamuflSns."  "  That  is  the  way,"  I  said,  "  nobody  has 
iny  right  to  public  money  but  those  who  are  brought  up  to 
>olitics.  Are  not  painting  and  science  as  much  a  matter  of 
3ublic  benefit  as  political  jobbing  ?  You  never  look  upon  us 
is  equals ;  but  any  scamp  who  trades  in  politics  is  looked  on  as 
t  companion  for  my  Lord."  "  That  is  not  true,"  said  he.  "  I 
tfty  it  is,"  said  I ;  and  then  he  roared  with  laughter  and  rubbed 
lis  hands.  "  Lord  Melbourne,  will  you  make  me  a  promise  ?" 
*  What  is  that  ?"  "  Pass  your  word  to  get  a  vote  of  money  for 
^.rt  if  ever  you  are  Premier  again."  Not  a  word.  No  old  poli- 
acian  ever  speaks  of  politics  so  as  to  give  you  a  notion  of  what 
8  going  on.  After  chatting  a  good  while  about  everything,  I 
3ade  him  good-bye. 

October  ISth,  1835. — Called  on  Lord  Melbourne.    "  Is  there 

♦  This  was  tho  day  Lord  Brougham  was  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  mischief  brewing,  which  put  out  liord  Melbourne  by  tho  end  of  the  month. 
But  it  did  not  make  Lord  Brougham  Prime  Minister. — hv. 
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aav  fni|ieet  of  die  Book  of  Ldnk  Wag^  OBwaHBled  fcr  pH*-l 

-  if  I  kMl  bem  jMr  m«  ak  onOeipe.  y«q  wqU  DM  kiftaiil 

Art.*    n «J— I  t^i — J-  1— i^-jj-.t,-  jj  ^^,,,  ,^  ■lliMl 

oi  kq^fld  hMrtOy.  I  thennid.  -Usk  M  boMV^I 
■Bi^K.'*  He  ■■■ggeial  alMmt  llie  room  in  hk  gny  ^m^  I 
genn,  Ut  wniiitoial  base*  on  the  taUe,  kuaeckfaue,  ■dil 
be  aadqae  one  it  mam,  lookuig  the  picture  of  l»Mt<t^wiip.  ^^  I 
Mtand  BuriiieC  "  Soppae,"  tud  he,  "  we  employ  CkDnO.'  | 
"CaneotttftUadMapepuBterf  audi;  "cone, ay  LoHtlUl 
u  too  bad."  He  than  Ht  down,  ofeaeA  Us  bcnea,  a^  bf^  | 
tp  write.  I  atf  dead  qmrt,  dead  quiet,  and  wuted  tSl  Ui 
Bwjrt]ripok&  "  Wltat  woald  yoa  ehooae?*  *  Mamtort  ir 
for  the  tioke,  aad  KtUe  a  amaU  peaBifla  to  ke^nefioa^ 
wwUioaaB.**  He  loolied  np  with  ml  feelii^.  "Let  me." aril  ^ 
1.  *  in  a  wvek.  briag  70a  one  AAe  as  I  would  do  iL"  He  «» 
aenledaad  wn  parted. 

Oetabtr  280.— Sent  down  the  ekrtch.  LoH  IfcIhocrnH-  m 
it  .  .  .  n«  oligwlwi  to  the  fioHir-  (.■'  *  i;f-v,,liition '  Uii:: 
Uki-n  fniiu  111..' FrcDfh  :  sai>i  ti:.  -  I  r-  _  t  ,ill  ti  r.  r-r ; 
the  House  of  Ixtrds  and  the  English  Histoir.  I  replied  h 
should  be  an  abstract  idea,  illustrated  from  the  hlstorr  f>f  th 
world.  After  masing  some  time  be  said,  "It  certainir  dor* 
express  what  yoii  mean,  but— I  will,  I  will  bare  Dotbiii!;  to  ij 
with  it"  He  then  went  on  bantering  me,  and  I  wplving  in 
the  same  strain.     It  was  an  amneing  dneL 

Edward  EUice  told  me  a  good  story  of  old  Lad%'  Ba^ni. 

Mre, was  announced.      The  ladies  began  to  btmdle  o£ 

"  8it  still,  sit  still,"  said  old  Ladr  Bosalyn,  "  it's  na'  catchins-" 

There  is  nothing  a  certain  class  of  men  will  not  forpiTc  u 
yoH  accept  their  views ;  and  nothing  they  will  if  yon  do  nut. 

I/)ugh  the  scolptor  told  me  that  he  had  spent  a  day  reccnilv 
{January  1834)  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  Ihifce 
told  him  he  had  corresponded  with  me,  and  that  be  had  is- 
tended  to  rescue  the  art  from  its  degraded  condition  of  portrait 
hut  that  be  was  upset  before  it  conld  be  accomplished.  TLl- 
nt  least  should  be  some  consolation  to  me. 
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k-  Lady  Holland  took  an  intense  pleasure  in  wounding  your 
If-eateem,  One  day  when  1  had  got  Lord  Grey  iu  the  beat 
t  good  humours  find  was  making  a  capital  sketch  of  his  fine 
»d,  she  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  announced.  She  cumo 
^  looked  at  my  sketch  and  said,  "  1  won't  say."  "  She  doesn't 
ve  it,"  said  Lord  Grey  snappishly.  "  Why,  Mr.  Haydon," 
lid  Lady  Holland,  "  Lord  Grey'a  expreseion  is  a  very  sweet 
I  don't  like  your  nostrils  and  mouth."  This  vexed  me, 
:  it  was  not  true,  and  put  dear  Lord  Grey  out  of  temper. 
\  Lanadowne  came  over  and  begged  to  see,  and  as  if  .to 
llify  the  absurdity  of  Lady  Holland,  said  toUo  voce,  "  It  is 
remely  like,"  and  so  it  was.* 

I  In  proportion  as  you 
■  mankind.^ 

,  Johnson  never  said  a  finer  thing  than  this,  viz.,  "  That  an 

'  *  Tbi«  Ijfuly  Hollnnd  wm  noted  for  bur  dolight  in  esjinn  disagreeable  things, 
re  in  bis  Dinry  writer  of  bor,  "  Pools  inclined  to  a  pletlinra  of  vanity  Kimld 
u  doae  of  Lady  Holland,  now  and  tben,  very  good  for  tbcir  oomplaint."  Tbe 
to  Sir  Henry  ilulweroD<wloldine(hc  repeaU  tbeaneodote  in  bia  'Charnoters  ') 
tt  Hbe  aakiid  Lim  nbether  ho  Ihongbt  iibe  laid  "diBOfrrBeuble"  tbinga.  Sir 
-  J  laid  her  he  thought  the  did  octnaiiraally  indulge  heiwlf  in  that  attmctiTe 
,  CO.  "  Ah  !  "  she  replied,  "  but  jou  know  I  only  want  in  poke  tbc  fire,"  I 
d  I  Uumght  gbo  muat  have  been  reading  Swift,  who  tikeni  putting  freah  eoals 
a  flte,  "  to  a  gentle  Btirring  of  the  pMsiona,  lost  the  luind  languieli."  "  Yen," 
i  Sir  Henry,  "  but  she  always  poked  her  Are  with  a  red-hot  poker."  Her 
IBjsbip  certainly  praoUsed  tbe  art  bo  lucvewfully  on  her  first  hiiiband  that 
>  "put"  himself  "out,"  t«  avoid  the  nuisanoe.    Aud  notbiDg  but  the  bien- 

"" '-mrttiiiaiTiae  of  her  second  probably  saved  him  from  a  similar  happy 

But  ahe  was  a  fine,  clever,  aooomplisbed  woman,  and  most  hospitable. 

Il  ao  many  virtnea  wc  may  well  forgive  one  defect.    Like  Waller's  vrit,  her 

.    it  and  her  hospitjility  were  enongh  to  cover  many  infinuitiea.    She  could 

ft  help  it  1  believe.    One  uigbt  the  lamps  got  dim,  and  the  old  butler  had  to 

'  g  steps  aud  arrange  mutters.     Lady  Holland  kept  on  "  poking  tbe  fire  "  at 

"**  at  length  glided  to  mndijosa  he  riared  out  at  her  tiefore  the  whole 

3 it,  my  Lady,  how  can  I  do  tbe  thing  right  if  you  go  on  botber- 

...     n  this  way?"    TaUeyraud  used  to  say  of  her,  "  hllle  est  louto  assertion, 
.....is  quand  vous  en  domauduz  la  preuve  I    Ob.  o'est  Ik  son  secret." — Ed. 

-f  1  do  not  know  that  this  wonld  hold  good  upon  investigationi  Certainly 
there  have  been  wbII-Ihiowu  individual  cuteji  of  men  of  the  most  refined  virtue 
indulging,  breaking  out  orcasionally,  and  tlion  indulging  In  tbe  grossest  vice. 
"  it  is  impossible  to  believe,"  writes  Taine  of  one  distinguisbod  living  eiumple, 
"in  tbe  ooarseneas  of  his  tastes."  Chattaubriand  and  Ijimartine  were  nntubly 
eiamplea  of  this,  and  I  think  I  have  beard  my  father  say  something'  of  tbe  snnio 
kind  of  Tomer,  the  landscape  painter,  who  used  to  take  the  pleosuTex  of  a 
Wapping  suilor  on  tbe  spree.  Tbere  is  no  estimating  what  grass  evil  lurbx 
latent  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  refined  and  virtuoue  people,  nor  what  wild 
lioenee  it  will  madly  take  in  an  nuacctutomed  atmosphere.  Every  man  hat 
imprisoned  within  him  the  evil  of  his  lower  self,  and  happy  is  he  who  p 
thrmigfa  life  without  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  license  i'  '    


II 
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excuse  for  violated  morality  was  generally  the  prinriple  of  iS 
pen-erted  notions  of  religion."  No  man  certainly  had  tin 
power  of  making  other  minds  think  to  a  greater  degree  tlaa 
Johnson.  Sir  Joebua  KeynolJs  said  this  of  him,  and  in  it  t 
cordially  agree.  Every  pause  in  Johnson's  conversation  is  pre- 
ceded hy  ft  deduction. 

Without  the  love  of  praise  or  of  ambition  the  higbed 
qualities  are  of  no  use  to  the  world.  A  cobbler  lately  did' 
who  had  taught  himself  several  languages  and  was  a  de^f; 
read  man.  Just  before  he  died  he  offered  his  books  for  sab 
The  auctioneer  waa  surprised  among  other  valuable  works  t 
find  seven  different  and  rare  editions  of  Euclid.  The  cohblfj 
said  in  explanation  that  he  had  maintained  himself  by  cobbling 
and  literature  and  mathematics  had  been  his  amusement,  brt 
as  ho  was  now  too  infirm  to  work  he  must  sell  his  books.  Bs 
grew  melancholy  at  their  loss  and  died  shortly  afterr 
having  never  got  "  beyond  his  last."  Perhaps  he  was  wia 
but  perhaps  also,  if  the  love  of  praise  or  ambition  of  distiud 
tion  had  animated  him,  the  world  might  have  been  muf 
benefited  by  his  labours. 

Let  no  man  ever  make  a  girl  on  offer  if  ho  does  not  fed 
inclined  to  marry  without  refiection.  If  there  is  one  moment'i( 
reasoning  whether  her  beauty,  or  her  wealth,  or  her  good  diff 
position  predominate,  let  him  stop,  he  is  heart  whole,  and  wiB 
only  embitter  his  life  by  marriage,  or  destroy  her  prospects  bf 
extrication. 

One  day  when  I  was  lounging  after  dinner  at  Petworth  w 
Lord  Egremont,  I  began  to  think  to  myself  can  he  be  jealon* 
of  anything  ?  He  has  a  clear  80,000/.  a  year,  five  men-conksj 
stables  for  sixty  horses,  and  he  can  put  up  a  hundred  peopl» 
in  his  house.  He  has  a  grand  estate,  a  fine  house,  some  of  tl 
finest  pictures,  and  every  luxury  about  him  that  money  a 
buy,  inheritance  transmit,  or  jiood  taste  acquire.  la  there  a 
single  thing  he  can  be  envious  of?  Atthis  momentfrom  BoaM 
turn  in  the  conversation  I  happened  to  mention  Cowdr*] 
Castle.  "  Castle,"  said  Lord  Egremont,  "  what  castle  ?  Co» 
dray  is  no  castle,  it  was  only  an  old  monastery."  Ha 
was  human  nature.      He  was  quite  pettish,  and   evidentj 
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objected  to  anything   like   a  country  seat  to  interfere  with 
him. 

There  are  degrees  of  immortality.  On  leaving  Petworth, 
and  when  waiting  for  the  coach  to  return  to  Brighton,  a  man 
of  the  village  came  up,  looked  hard  at  me  and  said,  ^'  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,  but  are  you  the  great  painter  ?"  "  Well,  I 
don't  know  about  that  exactly."  "  But,  Sir,  did  you  paint  the 
picture  of  Christ  entering  into  Jerusalem  ?'  "  Yes,  my  friend, 
1  did."  **  Ah,  Sir,  that  was  a  picture — that  was  a  picture — 
and — what  a  donkey  /" 

How  many  men  we  meet  of  that  nature  of  mind  who  would 
rather  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  original  thinking  by 
executing  the  thoughts  of  others  than  their  own. 

Seguier,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  pictures,  detailed  to  me  the 
whole  story  of  Theodore  Hook's  attack  upon  Watson  Taylor  in 
*  Sayings  and  Doings.'  When  Watson  Taylor  suddenly  came 
into  his  immense  fortune,  Theodore  Hook's  father,  who  had 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Watson  Taylor,  wrote  and 
oflFered  professionally  to  conduct  any  concert  that  Watson 
Taylor  might  think  of  giving,  and  requested  an  advance  of 
500Z.  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 
Watson  Taylor  refused ;  the  Hook  family  were  angered,  and 
Theodore  having  learned  all  the  history  of  Watson  Taylor's 
family  from  a  relative  and  old  college  chum  of  Taylor's,  worked 
the  whole  story,  which  required  very  little  colouring  to  make 
it  attractive,  into  *  Sayings  and  Doings.'  Such  is  the  origin 
of  human  works :  pique,  envy,  and  hatred.  Seguier  described 
to  me  with  his  usual  humour,  how  Watson  Taylor's  bookseller 
had  sent  *  Sayings  and  Doings '  with  other  new  publications  to 
Taylor's  house,  and  that  it  lay  on  his  table  for  some  weeks 
before  he  opened  it.  One  morning  Seguier  called  and  saw 
that  something  was  wrong.  Watson  Taylor  after  some  delay 
asked  him  if  he  had  read  ^  Sayings  and  Doings.'  Seguier  said 
Yes."  "  Do  you  think,"  said  Taylor, "  that  I  am  alluded  to  ?" 
Certainly,"  said  Seguier.  Watson  Taylor  then  said  that  he 
would  prosecute.  Seguier  advised  him  not.  Taylor's  fate  is 
a  fine  moral  to  those  who  think  to  obtain  by  profuseness  the 
gratitude  or  respect  of  the  world.    He  was  a  perfect  Timon  in 
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r,f  <ii'i:J«Mi4>*):ir».''  Iji  I^TT, ''ue  pvMK  aiwl  Lesnb^  diTutei  ii/ 
tiw^  r/nt"-nit7  '>f  'n^irl  am  tiu:  halmA*  of  CkrMtiaiutT.  Ii 
w  an  •■ttLii'lulu^l  Extt  rjeTood  aQ  (inabC  tb«t  to  their  Ubeal 
tn:Ua-j:4  It  irt  'jwia^r  tiiat  all  r&lijnooi  diattbQities  hare  hi^ii 
.  f«!fn'.v"if. "  Ami  in  I'!34  what  were  church  rates  in  the  opiiucn 
ft  th':  ■  Tim^H  *  ?  "  Chnrrb  rates  were  the  most  oefkriom  ei*'- 
tKiOM."  YVt  in  l'i37, "  thortfl  who  choose  to  secede  from  onr 
()ittiih[iHh<-il  (Jliun:b— an'l  it  ia  &n  estdblidhed  fact  that  it  i^  lie 
im\j  true  ibarrh — on^ht  to  be  mfldc  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
bni'kNliilintc-"  In  1831,  what  were  the  ConjwrratiTes  but  "the 
in>«t  invi'ttTAtc  •it'MtnictiTes;  what  do  they  seek  to  gain  Inl 
piwvr,  at  lbt>  e&fxiue  of  honour,  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
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people  ?"  But  in  1837  what  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spiiat  of 
this  writer's  pen !  He  rejoices — so  he  tells  us — at  the  spread 
of  Conservative  principles ;  "  we  rejoice  at  finding  the  cause  of 
Conservatism  so  rapidly  advancing.  We  can  almost  assert 
that  the  spirit  of  Providence  is  directly  visible  in  that  advance- 
ment.* It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Conservatives  have 
ever  been  eager  to  promote  all  such  reforms  as  tend  to  the 
benefit  and  happiness  of  the  community."  The  'Times' 
seems  partial  to  established  facts,  but  certainly  one  tact  seems 
to  be  clearly  established,  viz.,  that  when  the  *  Times '  is  certain 
it  is  right,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  wrong.f 

I  believe  I  can  with  safety  assert  that  the  greatest  admirers 
of  the  British  School  of  Painting  lament  its  general  ignorance 
of  drawing,  and  in  consequence,  in  all  matters  of  manufacture 
depending  on  correct  knowl»;dgo  of  design  for  their  superiority, 
the  proofs  of  such  ignorance  are  both  lamentable  and  dis- 
graceful.   (1835.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  originality  of  character,  varied 
power,  colour,  light  and  shadow,  and  nature,  the  British  School 
is  the  greatest  school  since  the  time  of  Bubens.  But  with  all 
this  excellence  it  has  a  defect  which  can  never  a[)ply  to  any  of 
the  great  schools  of  the  Continent,  a  want  of  real  knowledge  of 
the  construction  of  any  object  represented. 

The  great  mischief  in  our  British  School  of  Painting  is  the 
absurd  and  overwhelming  authority  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
all  matters  of  art.  Our  statesmen,  totally  ignorant  of  all 
principles  of  art  from  want  of  art  professors  at  our  universities, 
when  matters  of  art  come  officially  before  them,  lean  of  course 

*  After  this,  it  must  be  admitted  Sir  Archibald  Alison  can  no  longer  claim 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  assert  that  Providence  was  always  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories.— Ed. 

t  Tlie  folly  of  forming  an  immature  judgment  upon  uncertain  grounds,  and 
before  you  are  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data,  is  the  disease  of  our  daily 
press.  A  man  who  has  to  write  his  leading  article  on  the  spot  before  he  has 
time  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  is  like  a  courtier  questioned  by  his  prince.  He 
dare  not  admit  his  ignorance,  nor  leave  the  question  in  doubt :  so  he  falls  back 
on  his  imagination,  and  puts  forth  as  a  decided  opinion,  founded  on  evidence  and 
fact,  that  which,  as  Faraday  says  elsewhere,  is  "little  else  but  the  fruit  of 
hia  own  incertitude."  But  as  conct^ms  the  inconsistency  alleged  here,  there 
is  to  }te  remembered  in  the  case  of  the  *  Times*  that,  it  is  the  reficction  of 
[X)pular  feeling  for  that  d«y,  or  it  would  not  Ixj  the  *  Times.'— Ed. 
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qpoB  tii»  Bwial  AnriwnT.  uid  tlie  Praadani  and  ilmbwK 
jf«*«rf  eu—Bi,  iuMBunii  K>  the  Bttuewnan  tAio  ooomUBlba 
thik.tk»«Klv'«avtoailnnee  the  an  is  to  keep  op  th«  iligsitp 
«f  th*  EbM«l  AaMloBT.  Iftlu  ut  wItucm,  w«il  and  ^g^ 
■■d  tf  it  COM  back.  w«U  iiaii  cood  iUno,  w  Iosk  « -ne  W*  « 
n*  nuKhuf  -tf  it  11  tfaM  tfa»  Bmt 
boilT  wRb  lUt  iti  vioMt  ad  iM 
I  boK  pahfie  itwahililji  h v  having  i«o  afawftr. 
f  ifeaaldMpMvlMK  itisp«plsxiBg,Aad  tlMt  it  »  fti^« 
i^MHa*  k»  tlM  b«N  tUB«MB«i  tb»  aft.  oo  imputittUy^fliiaW 
KmkdoaklordmT.  Lurd  M^boane  Aud  to  na  <ne  il? 
[  otf  th*  Bowl  WBdiHiiiT,  **  All  \  tbf!7  nud*  a 
ftittlbndbigtJtepAHR'*     tW  L-ectaiidf  did. 

TW  )pBMt  <?fcHac«Kirtie  erf  ar  'lou-  ooontrj  U  the  peroif- 
tioaof  iMMainglil.  JL&et  iaa  tnnai  tzoth.  A  pattait  is» 
ftK.«»i*aTw«^  balft  pcwical  ttMnfuention  ot  a  gm«c  emt 
M  not  a  GhI  t»  tk«BL  bnee  (be  ^^tfab  pntpie  pnAs 
ymliMiU  of  iadnridiMb  mmI  riBWv  of  pbees  on  tbo  prnm^de  4. 
iadttpwttibtp  eridtfaee. 

t'nwfr  ;*  r'TtT  reaiir  lo  iTwanl  Ihoee  whu  -iacntice  prmcipie 
tit  Its  ■itipre'niai'v,  .md  ever  re^uiy  to  puni^ti  tbuse  whw  npht.M 
{mni'iplf  in  > '^i^xiAitioD  to  poirer. 

rUf  Tory  -.mrty  is  liko  the  RomUh  party,  one  and  imiivij- 
iWt".  the  Whi^  like  the  Prfte^'tants  iirp  "n  an  intermt-iiai-' 
prinfi^iie,  .laiL  .ue  split  into  li  thiiiLstuiil  romiduktiiinit  un  ti>e 
s»ine  [Mnai. 

\j.iv\  I'tistiorpairb  owt  his  thmai.  be^-ause  he  was  overwort-i 
hi:i  'lit^f^ioa  out  >ii  i>r<ler.  and  his  brain  foil  of  IiIlhmL  He  «» 
forbidden  to  '-^t  hot  biitterv<l  totist.  to  x  healthy  :jt<>aub-b  in-ii- 
gt\«tible,  to  i»  diseawl  one  min.  His  servant  the  larf  moniini 
bnitijtht  it  lo  him  ii^orantly:  I.ori  Castlereairh  ate  heartily 
of  it ;  hi-"  brain  lillfi  with  more  bliail.  he  beeame  iiL-'^aQe,  aU'l 
**ut  the  eAnitid  i«1<Ty.  The  mument  the  bUxwl  d.>«red  he  v— 
cfivered  his  rea^m  ami  *ftid,  "  Bankheail.  it'^f  all  over."  ."s»  .  i 
liomiily.  Thf  m-nuent  hi^  brain  »x-<  reiievi^^i  i.f  the  exivsk*  •■{ 
bl'-o'l.  he  H><ke-1  for  [»'n  and  ink.  I^>th  the^  remarkable  .-a.-^^ 
proTP  thftt  roft'on   retiirae*!  on   pbysieal   relief  being  given  lo 
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the  brain,  and  that  the  power  of  the  mind  was  interrupted  by 
its  physical  irregularity.  Now,  was  the  mind  here  distinct  from 
the  body,  or  did  it  depend  on  the  body  ? 

Some  women  are  so  thoroughly  corrupt  in  mind,  as  well  as 
heart  and  body,  that  everything  in  nature,  light  and  darkness, 
solitude  and  society,  beauty  and  deformity,  every  object  that 
seeing,  smelling,  touching,  or  tasting,  could  reach,  are  to  them 
sources  of  licentious  gratification.  The  perfume  of  flowers 
has  to  them  an  amorous  smell.  The  richness  of  a  summer 
sunset,  the  silence  of  a  cloudless  night,  affect  their  vitiated 
fancy  only  as  affording  more  refined  means  of  gratification.* 

Lancaster  and  Bell's  system  of  education,  though  doubtless  a 
benefit  to  society,  and  a  great  blessing  in  thus  distributing 
knowledge,  and  thereby  correcting  vice,  will,  nevertheless,  take 
off  the  fiery  edge  of  nature.  Men  will  be  better  regulated,  and 
there  may  be  less  crime ;  but  will  they  not  also  become  more 
humble,  more  awed  at  the  great,  and  more  terrified  at  au- 
thority ?  I  feel  convinced  that  the  principle  of  their  system 
is  submission  to  authority  and  power.  Boys  will  be  so  edu- 
cated in  a  belief  of  the  infallibility  of  kings,  and  brought 
into  life  with  a  horror  of  opposition  that  another  himdred 
years  will  have  prepared  the  national  mind  for  submission  and 
slavery. 

September  30/A,  1836. — Dined  with  my  dear  friend,  William 
Hamilton,  who  read  me  a  pamphlet  of  his  on  the  *  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,'  and  in  which  he  talks  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
upper  classes  in  art!  I  told  them  this  twenty  years  ago  in 
1816.  But  I  had  not  a  pension  of  20U0Z.  a  year  as  retired 
Ambassador,  and  I  was  ruined  accordingly.  But  it  is  well 
to  tell  the  great  their  faults,  for  the  very  height  of  their 
position  involves  the  consequence  that  no  fault  of  theirs  can 
be  trifling.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  do  not  regret  my  ruin 
if  it  has  brought  men  like  William  Hamilton  to  adopt  my 
opinions. 

♦  This  seems  severe  on  the  more  susceptible  eex.  Such  extreme  sensibility 
may  arise  from  a  highly  nervous  organization  in  which  the  power  of  self-control 
is  weak.  Ninon  de  TEnclos  used  to  declare  she  was  so  susceptible  her  soup 
absolutely  intoxicated  her.  Delicate  people  of  both  sexos  are  subject  to  extra- 
ordinary exhilaiation  from  a  very  slight  stimulus. — £0. 
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next  to  the  Bishop  of  Toledo.  They  were  all  jnbilising  over 
Waterloo,  and  the  Bishop  said,  '^  The  Duke  should  fight  no 
moie  now,  but  be  kept  as  a  stallion  to  beget  heroes." 

Hone,  the  infidel,*  who  published  the  *  Apocryphal  Testa- 
ment'— ^he  afterwards  repented  and  became  religious — was  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  got  his  repute  by  his  victory  over  Ix)rd 
mienborough  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  who  thundered  out  to  him 
as  he  was  defending  himself  on  his  trial,  **  Pooh,  Sir,  experience 
makes  fools  wisel"  "No,  my  Lord,"  retorted  Hone,  "expe- 
rience makes  wise  men  wiser,  but  experience  does  not  make 
fools  wise,  or  I  should  not  have  been  indicted  three  times  for 
the  same  thing  I  have  been  acquitted  of  twice  before." 

Hone  was  one  day  telling  Godwin  how  much  he  admired  his 
essay  on  *  Truth,'  but  complained  to  Charles  Lamb  aftenvards 
that  he  couldn't  tell  why,  but  Godwin  ever  since  had  been  cool 
to  him.  "Don't  you  know  why?"  said  Lamb;"  "No,"  said 
Hone.  "  Why,"  said  Lamb,  "  Godwin  is  known  to  bo  the 
greatest  liar  living ;  he  thought  you  were  quizzing  him." 

Lord  Burghersh  told  me  that  when  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was 
in  Italy,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  shooting — of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond — in  the  pine-forest  at  Ravenna.  The  Italians, 
thinking  he  had  come  to  work  on  chemistry,  were  astonished 
at  his  conduct.  He  died  at  Genoa,  of  eating  too  freely  of  pike. 
He  was  "  an  epicure,"  Daubeny  told  me.  Daubeny  seemed  to 
tliink  that  high  life  had  done  him  harm. 

Lord  Essex  asked  Lady  Holland  the  other  day  to  come  down 
to  Cashiobury.  She  wrote  back  in  her  insolent  way  and  said, 
**  Before  I  say  yes  or  no,  send  me  a  list  of  your  guests."  t  Lord 
Essex  made  no  reply,  which  served  her  right. 

Somebody  once  asked    Hazlitt  about  his   father.      "  Say 

♦  Hone  was  indicted  and  tried  in  1817  for  •*  blasphemous  libel."  He  was 
tried  first  before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  and  then  tried  l>Bforo  Lord  Ellenborough, 
but  the  brow-beating  of  Lord  Ellenborough  had  its  effect,  and  the  Gk)vemmoiit 
failed  to  obtain  a  yerdict. — Ed. 

t  Lady  Holland  possibly  had  heard  this  of  Swift  Lord  Bolingbroke  once 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  come  and  dine,  said,  **  1  wiU  send  you  my  biU  of  fare" 
**  Beim  me  your  biU  of  company,"  replied  Swift. — £h>. 
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in  Spainy  and  his  crossing  the  French  frontier.  I  got  up,  dotor- 
mined  going  as  I  was,  to  write  to  him  to  toll  him  my  con- 
yiction,  and  to  add  that,  if  it  turned  out  as  I  believed,  as  my 
Tiews  in  Art  were  as  grand  as  his  in  military  matters,  I  hoped 
lie  would  allow  me  in  the  hour  of  victory  to  remind  him  of  my 
prophecy.  Subsequent  reasoning  made  me  believe  this  to  1)0 
absurd,  and,  to  the  regret  of  my  whole  life,  I  gave  up  the 
intention.* 

Colonel  Gurwood  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
plained that  liberties  were  taken  with  him  at  Court.  Wh(^n 
he  went  to  Court  after  William  IV.'s  death,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge said,  "  Why,  Duke,  why  d'ye  have  your  hair  ho  short?" 
Directly  after,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  "Why  are  you  not  in 
mourning,  Duke?"  The  Duke  said,  "I  ordered  bla<*k,  your 
Boyal  Highness."  "Ah !"  replied  he, "  it  is  not  black,  it's  what 
the  French  call  tetede  negre''  The  Duke  said  to  (iurw(M)d, 
"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  because  he  was  an  old  man,  was 
treated  like  an  old  woman.  I  won't  be.  And  the  hmisoii  why 
I  have  a  right  never  to  have  a  liberty  taken  with  me,  is 
because  I  never  take  a  liberty  with  any  man."  (lurwood  said 
that  the  Duke,  although  he  had  known  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
from  a  boy,  always  called  him  "  Lord  "  Fitzroy. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  that  in  the  coldest  wt^ather 
in  the  churches  in  Bussia,  he  never  heard  a  single  cough. 

*  "  When  I  lay  in  bed  one  morning."  Every  one  iniint  hiivti  oxiM^rionctMl  tho 
clearness  of  thought  which  so  commonly  occomiHinies  thcise  dolightful  ImlMioiirH 
of  a  morning.  I  am  convinced  tho  charge  of  lazincmH  iigiiiiiHt  imm^Ih  atid  HttTiiry 
men  arises  from  their  habit  of  lying  awake  in  bed  of  a  morning  thinking  out 
their  conceptions.  It  is  not  that  tho  horizontal  {Kwition  has  much  to  do  with 
tbe  clearness  of  thought  at  this  time,  but  the  previous  reixwe,  giving  fr(!Hhn«;Nti 
to  brain-action,  and  the  absence  of  anvthing  to  distract  the  attention.  Tho 
elder  Pitt  framed  out  aU  his  great  spcK^ches  in  l>ed  of  a  moniing,  and  ho  did  his 
Bon.  Brindley,  the  engineer,  who  coutracte<l  the  Bridgcwator  Canul,  when  lie 
met  with  any  particular  difficulty  would  take  to  his  bed,  sometimes  for  three 
days,  to  think  it  out.  Saxe  and  Vendume,  the  famous  French  generals,  did  tho 
same  in  a  campaign  previous  to  commencing  a  movement  of  troops.  Na]x)leou 
never  did  it,  by  all  accounts.  The  moment  he  awoke,  and  that  was  generally 
about  2  A.M.,  he  would  shout  out,  "  Call  D'Albe  "  (his  private  secretary),  **  Let 
every  one  arise,"  and  the  whole  staff,  secretaries,  aides-de-camp,  marshals,  and 
personal  guards,  were  turned  out,  if  on  a  campaign,  without  remorse,  and  set  to 
work,  while  the  Emperor  walked  up  and  down  the  centre  tent  in  his  dressing- 
eown  and  white  night-cap,  sipping  his  coffee,  and  dictating  orders  and  dispatches. 
When  he  had  done,  he  called  out,  **  To  horse  I  To  horse !  "  put  on  his  boots  and 
coat,  and  was  off  across  country  at  a  hard  gallop.  Ho  hated  riding  along  the 
road.    At  the  Tuileries  Ihe  Staff  enjoy e*l  longer  repose.— Kd. 


t 
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Of  tho  two  men — the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  LopI  Gny-  \ 
I  prefer  the  1  hike  infinitely.    He  is  more  manly,  has  m  1  ^ 
is  not  deluded  by  any  flattery  or  humbug,  and  is  in  i.'\  ■ ' 
much  as  I  admire  Lord  Grey,  a  grander  character;  t 
Lurd  Grey  is  a  Une,  amiable,  venerable,  vain  man. 

At  dinner  at  Walmer  the  Duke  talked  of  the  want  of  fnilin 
Spain,  of  what  the  troopa  suffered,  and  how  whole  lnn 
many  to  a  division,  were  regularly  pulled  down  and  puii 
fuel.  He  said  ho  found  every  Englishman  who  has  a 
goes  to  bed  at  night.  He  found  bivouacking  not  suitable  U 
the  character  of  the  English  soldier.  He  got  drank,  and  U] 
down  under  a  hedge.  Discipline  was  thus  injured.  But  wba 
he  introduced  tents,  every  soldier  knew  his  own  tent,  ari 
dnmk  or  sober,  he  got  to  it  before  he  went  to  sleep.  I  lui 
"  Your  Grace,  the  French  always  bivouac,"  "  Yes,"  he  replied 
"  because  the  French,  Spanish,  and  all  other  nations,  lie  any 
where.     It  is  their  habit.     They  have  no  home." 

I      The  Duke  said  the  natural   state   of  man   was  plundfl 
I   Society  was  hiised  on  security  of  property  alone.     It  was  ^ 

that  object  men  associated.     He  thought  we  were  coming 

the  natural  state  of  man  very  fast. 

Breakfast  at  Walmer  Castle  was  at  ten.  The  Duke,  ! 
Astley  Cooper,  Booth,  and  myself,  breakfasted.  In  the  mH 
of  our  breakfast  six  dear,  healthy,  noisy,  children  were  bmngl 
to  the  indoors.  "  Let  them  in,"  said  the  Duke,  and  in 
came,  rushed  over  to  the  Duke.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Duke  ? 
d'ye  do,  Duke  ?  I  want  some  tea,  Duke,"  roared  young  Gre 
"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  the  Duke,  "  if  you  promise  not  I 
slop  it  over  me  as  you  did  yesterday."  Toast  and  tea  were  tlu 
in  demand.  Three  got  on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  othl 
He  hugged  them  all.  Tea  was  poured  out,  and  I  saw  litl 
Grey  try  to  slop  it  over  the  Duke's  coat.  After  breakfast  tlu 
all  rushed  out  on  the  leads  of  the  cannon,  the  Duke  rompQ 
with  the  whole  of  them. 

Amelia  Opie  told  me  she  had  beard  Fuseli  aay  of  NorthtS 
"  He  looks  like  a  rat  that  has  seen  a  cat." 
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July  llrt,  1840. — ^I  rallied  Charles  Barry*  on  his  joining  the 

yal  Academy  after  having  beat  the  Academicians  in  compe- 

ion  and  established  principle.      I  said,  "  You   have  been 

over  at  coflfee."   He  smiled  and  replied,  "  The  hour  after 

er."    He  said  many  people  had  remarked  he  ought  not 

have  gone  in.    I  told  him  by  so  doing  he  sacrificed  the 

of  his  victory. 


May  29<A,  1841. — Dined  at  Mackenzie's  with  Murray  Glad- 
stone, Ward,  and  ladies,  and  a  furious  political  evening  we  had. 
Mackenzie  said  he  met  the  Duke  at  the  Panorama  of  the 
Bombardment  of  Acre,  and  the  Duke  said,  with  his  usual 
correctness  of  mind,  "  He  wondered  Napier,  in  all  his  speeches, 
had  made  no  allusion  to  the  Government  which  had  put  such 
means  in  his  hands  to  accomplish  such  objects."  How  fine  this 
is ;  how  correct  in  feeling,  and  what  a  mild  reproof  I 

June  Athy  1841. — Mackenzie  breakfasted  with  me  and  told 
me  some  pleasant  anecdotes  of  his  government  agencies  at 
Morlaix,  in  1811,  when  trying  to  eflfect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war.  He  said  all  went  well  until  the  Battle  of 
£usaco,  when  Napoleon  became  angry.  Yet  he  ordered 
cannon  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  a  victory,  and  the  French  oflS- 
cials  impudently  said  that,  if  Mackenzie  wished  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  army  should  come  in  under  the  exchange. 
Afterwards,  at  Lisbon,  he  had  the  Due  de  Valmy  on  parole. 
The  Due  found  Lisbon  dull,  and  wished  a  ball  to  be  got  up 
that  he  might  see  the  women.  Alackenzie  told  him  he  had 
better  go  to  church.  The  Due  asked  how  long  he  should  have 
to  remain  quiet  ?  "  About  an  hour-and-a-half,"  said  Mackenzie. 
•'Une  heure  et  demie!"  he  cried  out;  **je  n'ai  jamais  ^t^ 
tianquille  pour  une  heure  et  demie  depuis  la  B^volution." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  Tam worth  address,  says  the  French 
Bevolution  of  1830  was  "  the  triumph  of  physical  force  over 
constituted  authority."  I  deny  it.  It  was  the  instinct  of  a 
^eat  people  against  authorities  who  violated  the  Charter  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  in  order  to  establish  a  despotism  of 
Conscience  and  Thought. 

•  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — Ed. 
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ant  a  gKai.  a  gUinoa  tiaa.  bu  «itk  «I1  their  nak  ^nm 
Ihiii  ■!■  I  ill  rf  ilTrrtiTiTii  -rrhirh  ■Mr— r^i  nm  ihfikal  Br 
tke  FnrnA,  it  stiH  albrtkOoB.  The  noJexm  "hm  forttr 
puBti  man  tmrnt  m  amtaxal  impwiiBinii  thaa  cImbm  niiJIir 
ti>BL  To  oae  tbcir  v«b  pfancK.  tbt7  w«k  -*  w  W|w:fcj|  IntL 
•ttl  mt  FaarT."  Hers  is  tbv  bamti  at  Ga^aa  iaiirili  ■ 
aad  em*.  Tiw^  SBahenbie  pfiaicipks  of  (he  p«rfa»i.i%  otf^  tb 
bmsaa  Simi.  as  shown  in  the  E3^in  Kublca,  ■■  **•  diMt 
pi^joiltrK,^  a  men^  "Fancy.'*  and  to  copr  the  impcriMtlf 
fotTO'-'i  &io>?t*»inili  LtjfitnTT  human  bi^im;  bi?(l»rc'  tvhi.  is  the  >«Jt 
Tnnb.  i  1112  !'>{'tit;ti-.-jti'-'a  l^jiin  wiiu  tur-  oi-.-iii^  i.'i  tiie  ■•ei-v&t 
and  thirl  ctntorie;.  whi^,  "n  ao>>aDt  oi  its  Pa^an  a£».icUtk'3. 
onL'ulf:T*ni  ih^  pf-nV-^ti-'D  of  ihe  oatwirl  lurm  as  uKx>a;i$t^t 
with  th«;  inwarl  pnriiv  "l'  the  Chrijtian  .SjoL 

Bat  pdintb^r  cjnv^r*  its  asax'Liliorti  ohIt  bv  ftirm  a&i 
ei>l'.iir,  iifl'l  bt-aaty  of  miii'l  must,  as  a  priuoiple,  be  ciMtsi.ioml 
in  art,  always  an  an  a'ljiui'-'t  of  t-r-anty  ff  fonn.  aa>i  beauty  ^i 
forro  as  a  n>:^  wan"  ^ymbiM  of  imsanl  ]».TttTtioD. 

Tiiat  the  mvlifru  Genuans  hare  rererteil  to  the  prejodk«« 
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and  absurdity  of  tlie  monks  of  Early  Christianity  is  a  sophism 
in  art,  which,  from  its  refined  and  mystic  singularity,  is  sure  to 
get  hold  of  all  those  in  Europe  who  are  disposed  to  be  bitten, 
and  never  yet,  in  my  recollection,  did  man  or  woman,  once 
bitten,  recover  the  **  German  bite." 

The  German  painters  define  objects  by  line,  the  Venetians, 
Spaniards,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  English  define  one  object  by 
the  contact  of  another  without  line.  There  is  no  line.  The 
line  is  an  imagination.  Substance  is  not  imaginary,  but  real. 
This  is  the  reason  why  definition  by  the  contact  of  realities  is 
preferable  to  line.  Line,  in  progressive  study,  is,  however,  the 
first  step  to  the  correct  imitation  and  the  production  of  the 
effect  of  realities. 

The  aristocracy  is  the  intermediate  power  between  tyranny 
and  democracy.  It  saves  the  people  from  violating  the  law, 
and  the  king  from  oppressing  the  people.  If  ever  aristocracy 
be  destroyed  in  England,  the  crown  and  the  people  will  come 
into  inevitable  collision,  and  destroy  each  other. 

The  more  decoration  can  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
art,  the  more  beautiful  will  be  the  decoration  and  the  more 
will  it  be  found  in  unison  with  human  sensibility,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  this  principle  is  departed  from,  will  the  deviation 
be  inconsistent  with  our  sympathies,  and  distressing  and  dis- 
turbing to  our  minds. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  young  artist  seeing  Munich,  but 
only  after  he  has  studied  at  Rome.  I  am  no  friend  to  the 
suffocation  of  yoimg  students  with  the  luxuries  of  study. 

Soimd  imitation  on  the  principles  of  the  great  masters  of 
imitation  exists  at  this  moment  (1842)  nowhere  but  in  England. 
All  other  European  countries,  though  teeming  with  talent, 
are  totally  deficient  in  the  abstractive  power  of  conveying 
thoughts  by  seizing  the  leading  parts  of  objects  by  a  touch. 
This  power  has  descended  to  the  British,  and  yet  they  are  so 
silly  and  shortsighted  they  will  not  acquire  (what  every 
noodle  abroad  has  at  his  fingers'  ends)  the  power  of  defining 
anatomically  the  human  figure,  which  would  place  them  at  the 
head  of  the  artists  of  the  world.    When  Wilkie  was  in  Spain, 
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again  and  again  in  trying  to  make  the  Boyal  Academicians  of 
Spain  understand  this  power  of  touch  in  Velasquez,  and  its 
soundness  in  principle,  they  would  reply,  "  No,  no,  YeUupa 
was  in  a  hurry  1 " 

May  25th,  1842. — I  have  been  six  years  now  without  a  single 
commission  &om  any  of  the  nobility  or  aristocracy,  with  the 
exception  of  two  little  things  I  painted  for  Sir  John  Hanmer, 
and  one  for  Eogers.  Thirty  guineas  a-piece,  or,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  guineas  a  year.  This  is  magnificent  patronage,  bat 
thank  God !  I  have  lived  to  see  the  principle  of  State  support 
of  the  art  of  painting  conceded. 

Grant's  picture  of  *  Lord  Cardigan  and  his  Horse  *  is  not 
worthy  of  the  painter  or  the  peer.  The  milk-and-water  action 
of  the  horse  is  just  such  an  action  as  a  timid  horseman—whicb 
Lord  Cardigan  is  not — would  put  a  horse  in  to  try  if  he  might 
venture  a  leap  without  tumbling.  The  horse  is  feeble  in  bone, 
blood,  sinew,  vigour  and  drawing.  It  has  never  lived  in  a  stable, 
but  in  a  boudoir,  been  groomed  by  a  femme  de  chambre,  and 
sent  into  the  field  for  his  Lordship,  bedewed  with  *^eau  de 
jasmin.*^  K  Grant  could  give  Lord  Cardigan  a  little  of  his 
horse's  distrust  of  himself,  and  his  horse  a  portion  of  his 
master's  spirit,  what  a  perfect  picture  it  would  have  been ! 

I  see  what  is  coming  on  in  the  Art  of  this  country,  painfiil 
obtrusion  of  equal  definition,  equality  of  parts  never  seen 
even  in  a  single  object,  much  more  in  a  variety  of  objects, 
bounded  by  a  hard  line  which  does  not  exist.  The  diflSculty 
will  be  to  retrace.  The  French  have  foimd  out  their  folly  of 
pursuing  the  middle  ages — they  are  getting  rid  of  it.  Onr 
young  painters  are  taking  it  up.    What  absurdity ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  the  system  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  begiiming  the  Art  as  Massaccio  left  it.  The  state  of 
Art  in  Massaccio's  time  (fifteenth  century)  was  the  natural  and 
not  intentional  state.  Massaccio  carried  it  as  far  beyond  his 
predecessors  as  he  could,  but  if  he  had  gone  back  to  Cimabue's 
system,  and  had  confined  himself  to  their  limits,  how  could  he 
have  advanced  the  Art  ?  Do  the  Germans  and  their  admirers 
imagine  that  by  going  back    to   the   beginning  instead  of 
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adyanciBg  from  the  endiog,  they  will  carry  the  Art  further  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  carried  ?  Do  they  think  that  by  affecting 
the  ignorance  of  simplicity,  knowledge  will  be  the  result? 
With  finer  art  before  their  eyes,  and  from  which  they  ought  to 
start,  they  go  back  again  to  that  period  from  which  Raphael 
started.  At  most,  they  can  only  hope  to  equal  Raphael.  But 
by  starting  where  Raphael  ended,  and  by  adding  what  he  did 
not  add,  they  have  a  chance  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  Art 
itself,  and  of  leaving  it  as  far  advanced  beyond  him  as  he  left 
it  beyond  Massaccio. 

There  is  a  German  sect  arising  who  wish  to  introduce  Gothic 
art. 

The  mind  gets  fatigued  looking  at  a  picture  so  painted. 
There  is  no  prominent  object  to  rest  on.  All  objects,  and  all 
parts  of  objects,  are  equally  detailed,  and  offensively  attractive, 
and  hence  a  strain  on  the  mind  by  opposing  one  of  its  most 
intense  appetites — a  desire  for  variety.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  the  imagination.  Reason,  Fancy,  Imagination  must  be 
supplied  with  food.  If  either  be  forgotten  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual craving  even  in  the  imitation  of  natural  objects. 

Lord  Duncannon,  in  talking  over  with  me  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  Cobbett,  saying  publicly  that  "  Providence  had  in- 
terfered to  prevent  his  leaving  town  that  he  might  procure  a 
member  for  Coventry,"  told  me  Lord  Erskine  once  told  him,  in  a 
particular  manner,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  very  dry  season, 
when  the  turnip  crop  was  failing,  a  shower  of  rain  fell  directly 
over  Aw  fields  of  turnips  and  over  no  other,  which  event  Er- 
skine believed  as  a  direct  interference  of  Providence  in  his 
favour.  Lord  Dimcannon  said  that  Erskine  believed  always  in 
such  trifles.  I  told  Lord  Duncannon  that  every  man  believes 
this  more  or  less,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  say  so. 

Panger  is  the  very  basis  of  superstition.  It  produces  a 
searching  after  help  supematurally  when  human  means  are  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  available. 

Lockhart,  meeting  me  one  day,  said,  with  a  relish,  "  Hogg 
met  Black  of  the  '  Chronicle  *  yesterday,  and  they  both  got 
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dead  drunk  ns  old  friends."  This  is  hearty,  but  mTAf^.  Itil 
wLut  the  negroes  do  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  only  they  cany  il 
a  little  further. 

The  worse  a  man  is  used  in  this  world  tho  more  likely  be  !■ 
to  lean  on,  and  love,  and  hope  in  his  Creator. 

The  Diike  of  Wellington,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  (Jtwjre 
the  Fourth  eaiJ  to  t?ir  Thomas  Hammond,  who  twi J  dk-,  "  H^ 
died  like  a  man,  as  I  always  said  he  would."  HamiuMN 
added  that  no  one  was  in  the  room  with  the  King  nhia  ht 
died  but  two  valela.  This  was  the  exact  truth.  The 
said  they  wore  there,  but  they  were  not.  The  King  was 
before  they  came  in. 


Chantrey  made  his  fortune  by  those  two  children  in 
field  Cathedral.     One  day,  calling  on  him,  I   was  ohown  \ 
his  work-room,  and,  on  a  table,  1  saw  a  design  for  these  t 
children  by  Stothard.     I  eonld  swear  to  it. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  at  &  lock-up  house  to  bo  bail  foranotlM 
while  he  was  sitting  there  in  walked  Stothard  aTT<>«byl  by  hisM 
merchant  for  a  bill  of  34?.     He  was  on  his  way  Xv  the  Acsda 
as  Visitor  when  it  happened.     My  friend  went  tip  to  him.  m 
"  I  know  you,  what  can  I  do  ?"  and  got  Stothard  out  in  time 
attend  his  duties.    Chimtrey  was  then  drinking  cbatnimfrne  < 
limcheon,  had   employment  for  life,  and  will    leave   a  I 
fortune  at  bis  death,  all  in  consequence  of  Stothani'«  ( 
while  the  posceseor  of  the  powers  by  which  Cbantrey  : 
nrrested  by  bis  coal  nien:hiuit,  and  escapes  into  the  .' 
as  librarian  to  eke  out  a  Uring.     What  singnlar  appaiHnt  i 
justice  apjtears  in   the  late  of  some  men  of  genius  and 
fortune  of  others  I 

I  never  saw  any  man  so  ignorant  of  perspectiTe  aikd  am 
sition  as  ^ir  Thomas  LawTcnce.  lie  never  puts  his  "fleet' 
the  right  angle. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  aflect  what  I  do  not  feel.     I  havo  little 
no  sympathy  with  the  mtHlern  painters.     The  eommimkBt 
feel  is  with  Titian,  with  Hubens,  with  Veronese  for  ex< 
and  colour;  with  Unphael  and  Miohet  Angrlo  and  tbe  El 
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Marbles  for  form  and  expression ;  and  with  Nature  for  all 
these,  with  the  addition  of  humour,  fun,  and  satire.  I  see 
nothing  in  modem  exhibitions  from  which  I  can  learn,  and 
which  I  can  look  at  with  that  delight  and  confidence  I  feel 
before  an  ancient  work.  This  is  not  from  conceit,  for  I  reve- 
rence my  superiors ;  but  there  is  in  English  art  an  inherent 
ignorance  of  the  frame  and  structure — a  vulgar  ruddiness  of 
colour — an  ignorance  of  harmony  of  action  as  well  as  its 
contrasts — a  lack  of  repose  that  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  fetigue,  till  one  hurries  away  to  a  Titian  or  a 
Claude  for  relief  and  consolation,  just  as  one  looks  out  of  a 
heated  ball-room  at  daybreak  and  listens  to  the  lark,  an<l 
scents  the  cool  freshness  of  the  dewy  grass,  and  forgets  the 
passions  and  frivolities  within  in  the  peace  of  heavenly  repose 
of  renewing  nature. 

It  is  curious  and  melancholy  to  see  the  struggle  a  man  of 
real  talent  will  often  make  to  impose  on  himself  and  others 
that  he  is  "  veistly  respected."  I  have  one  in  my  eye  just 
now.  All  the  cards  of  every  one  who  calls  on  him  are 
stuck  in  around  the  looking-glass,  and  when  you  call,  you  find 
him,  on  entering  the  room,  sticking  in  yours  with  careful 
pomposity.  If  you  invite  him  to  come  and  see  you,  he  must 
first  look  over  his  invitations,  consult  his  wife,  talk  to  his  wife's 
sister,  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  Sir 
Somebody  This,  or  My  Lord  That.  It  is  painful.  Southey  has 
this  same  tendency.  When  in  town  he  always  affects  never  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  two  nights,  he  is  in  such  request !  I 
remember,  when  passing  a  day  with  him  at  Keswick,  ho  feared, 
in  case  of  a  revolution,  he  should  be  the  very  first  man  hanged 
by  the  lladicals !  Coleridge  is  a  finer  fellow.  Ho  proves,  with 
all  his  eloquence,  a  man  ought  to  change  and  meet  his  enemies 
like  a  genius. 

Nothing  delights  women  and  children  so  much  as  the  pursuit 
of  guilt  and  the  exercise  of  power. 

The  two  points  of  Christianity  are  charity  and  forgiveness 
of  injuries.  Of  the  last  the  less  said  the  better.  As  to  charity, 
the  allowances  of  all  of  us  to  the  poor  are  not  enough.  Do  we 
really  think  of  their  distresses  ?    No,  we  do  not.    We  think 
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how  we  can  obey  our  Saviour  with  the  least  possibli 
venience  to  our  own  enjoymenta.     A  sbiUing  won't  interfere 
with  our  wine,  or  our  fruit,  or  our  going  to  the  o{>er>,  or 
concert,  but  10^  would.     If  we  only  used  what  was  necesuy; 

we  should  have  much  to  spare. 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  before  iulf  I 
century  is  past  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  will  have  to  rednc 
France  for  their  own  security.  The  Duke  says  in  his  despatcliM 
;  that  she  was  left  too  powerful  at  the  settlement  of  1815,  \ 
the  way  she  has  recovered  her  streDgt)i  since  is  remarkablp, « 
so  Austria  and  Prussia  will  one  day  find.  The  foreign  poliry  || 
the  continental  nations  should  be  based  on  the  question  wfaicb  ■ 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  world,  the  predominance  of  Eoglulr 
or  of  France.  Surely  the  predominance  of  England  can  n 
endanger  the  liberty  or  inflependence  of  any  Earopean  natios. 
We  want  nothing.  We  fear  nobody.  But  can  that  be  said  flT 
France?  Look  at  her  at  this  moment  (February  1840).  " 
France  is  raging  for  the  Empire  again,  and  not  twenty  j 
will  pass  without  another  outbreak  and  another  war.* 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  men  to  believe  that  any  other  n 
can  or  does  act  from  disinterestedness ! 

Liddell,  member  for  Durham,  told  me  that  Canning  was  v 
kind  to  him  on  his  first  taking  his  seat  in  Pnrliament,  i 
pointed  out  all  the  members  as  they  came  in.  When  Sir  Ji 
NichoU  took  his  seat,  "  That's  Sir  John  NichoU,  the  lawja; 
said  Canning ;  "  he  has  to  do  with  the  exclusive  in-delicaci«8 
the  season."  He  said  Canning  one  night  wrote  an  ii 
on  Phillimoro  and  Wynn  : — 

"  Oh,  Phillimore 
Is  Rucb  a  boro, 
Ho  miikea  me  cry. 
But  tho'  a  bore 
Ib  Fhilltmore, 
He  don't  spit  in  my  eyo." 

Which  Wynn,  in  speaking,  always  did. 

*  TJic  sboTo  pBragraph  appears  midcr  dnto  of  Fi^bniirv  lOlh.  l^M.  Bf 
lOlh  Fi'bruary,  1860,  the  lOTotutiiiii  of  IHjS  hod  onurrcil.  tho  Empire  I 
been  rt>8lorod,  and  the  Crimean  and  Italiun  wuv  tmicliidcd.  By  KebroMy  II 
FnD(%  had  been  invaded,  and  reduced  by  a  frrcnt  Eumiicaii  Tower  far  bt*  < 
security.    Hftydon'«  politioal  rorcdight  here  deiorvM  cnxuL— En. 
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It  is  amusing  to  think  how  completely  Lord  Ebrington  was 
bamboozled  and  befooled  by  Napoleon  at  Elba.  At  the  very 
time  that  his  arrangements  for  landing  in  France  were  being 
completed.  Napoleon,  taking  Lord  Ebrington  into  his  familiar 
confidence,  talked  to  him  philosophically  of  the  happiness  of 
retirement;  that  he  was  better  off  than  he  had  any  right  to 
expect ;  that  he  was  but  an  adventurer ;  and,  that  weary  of  the 
world,  he  was  content  to  cultivate  asparagus ;  all  of  which,  good 
Lord  Ebrington  devoutly  believed. 

The  great  curse  of  Whiggism  is  that  it  is  the  intermediate 
principle,  playing  at  "  Hawk  and  Buzzard  "  between  liberty  and 
despotism.  This  is  why  we  owe  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  despotic  laws  of  our  Constitution  to  the 
Whigs.* 

Moore's  *Life  of  Sheridan'  is  a  delightful  work,  but  the 
excuse  of  an  admirer.  It  is  the  life  of  a  politician  and  a 
man  of  genius  by  a  poet.  There  should  now  be  published  a 
life  of  Sheridan  by  a  great  politician;  and  both  being  bound  up 
together,  each  would  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

How  cautious  men  should  be  not  to  take  offence  too  readily, 
or  to  show  they  feel  a  mortification,  but  to  bear  and  forbear  1 
While  painting  the  Keform  Banquet,  Alderman  Cowan  offended 
me,  and  I  put  in  the  hack  of  his  head.  He  is  now  Lord  Mayor, 
and  has  to  receive  the  Queen  (1837),  and  he  refuses  me  admis- 
sion to  see  the  sight.  He  might  let  in  the  back  of  my 
head! 

When  a  man  is  no  longer  anxious  to  do  better  than  well  he 
is  done  for. 

Now  the  Whigs  are  in  (during  William  IV.'s  reign), 
"  commissioners  "  are  swarming  over  the  land  like  Termin. 

*  This  does  not  fairly  allow  for  the  great  difficulty  of  regulating  the  demo- 
cratic element.  Democracy  never  rests,  and  if  not  held  in  check,  advances  to 
predominance  :  and  if  uninstructed  and  unintelligent,  to  despotism ;  and  then 
follows  loss  of  liberty,  reaction,  and  disorder.  In  a  mixed  constitution  like  ours, 
the  balance  of  constitutional  proportion  is  a  delicate  instrument  to  keep  level. 
The  WMgs  have  at  times  coounitted  great  errors  both  ways ;  but  it  may  bo  fairly 
said  of  them  that,  although  they  have  not  always  shown  confldcnoe  in  the  people, 
they  seldom  lost  sight  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  have  generally  admitted 
the  necessity  of  proportioning  popular  power  to  popular  intt'lligenoe. — Ed. 
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All  professors  of  fine  arts,  all  those  who  contribute  not  to  the 
necessities  of  life  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  society,  hold  their 
position  only  by  the  severe  tenure  of  exhibiting  excellence  in 
their  several  departments. 

A  man  like  my  friend  George  Walker  of  Leeds,  a  man 
with  talent  of  no  ordinary  kind,  would  have  made  a  figure  in 
London  if  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  His  power  of  sketch- 
ing, and  his  Dutch  humour  for  character  were  exquisite.  How 
many  men  of  this  nature  are  lost  to  the  world — ^ruined  by  5001 
a  year! 

At  the  Polish  Ball  the  Lord  Mayor  said  to  Lady  Douglas, 
who  squints,  "  Which  do  you  prefer,  my  lady,  Gog  or  Magog!" 
"  Of  the  ihreey'  said  Lady  Douglas,  "  I  prefer  your  LordsMp!" 

Dean  Swift  said,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  "that 
when  the  dragon  on  Bow  Church  kisses  the  cock  behind  the 
Exchange,  great  changes  will  take  place  in  England." 

Just  before  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  the  dragon  and  cock 
were  both  taken  down  at  the  same  time  to  be  cleaned  and 
repaired  by  the  same  man,  and  were  placed  close  to  each  other. 
In  fact,  the  dragon  kissed  the  cock,  and  the  Keform  BiU  was 
passed.  Who  can  say  there  is  no  virtue  in  predictions  after 
this? 

Count  d'Orsay  said  one  evening,  "  It  will  be  a  pity  to  spoil 
old  England,  but  it  will  be  spoiled."  Whose  fault,  say  I  ?  The 
extreme  Tory  faction  are  alone  the  cause.  By  their  obstinate 
opposition  to  all  Reform  they  gave  the  nation  an  impulsion  it 
will  not  lose  for  fifty  years.  What  might  have  been  granted 
gradually  «uid  peaceably  has  been  taken  forcibly  and  rapidly. 
They  first  provoked  the  nation,  and  then  accused  it  of  un- 
reasonable desires. 

When  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  sat  to  me  (1840)  for  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  picture,  I  was  vastly  amused  and  then 
bored  to  death  at  his  air  of  weighty  importance,  as  if  the  whole 
of  Europe  rested  on  his  shoulders.  He  brought  a  clerk,  to 
^hom  he  dictated  letters,  and  he  had  appointed  two  American 
delegates  to  hold  forth  to  him  on  the  advantage  of  the  Coloni- 
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-nation  Society  in  America.    These  men  so  bedimmed  my  brain, 
^ihat  what  with  Buxton's  dictating,  and  correcting,  and  reading, 
^md  signing  letters,  and  talking,  I  passed  a  most  distracting 
onoming.     Conceive  a  man  coming  to  the  studio  of  a  painter 
^th  all  his  paraphernalia  of  business !    I  had  painted  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  all  the  ministers, 
.and  never  had  I  seen  among  them  a  symptom  of  that  vast 
importance  of  occupation  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
devoting  two  hours  to  a  painter  without  interruption.     Buxton 
lias  a  singular  expression  of  tenacity  of  purpose  and  irresolu- 
tion, yet  he  keeps  to  his  object  in  spite  of  his  own  conscious 
weakness  of  seK-wilL 

November  3rd,  1832. — Lord  Gknierich  sat.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  hope  for  High  Art  but  by  a  moderate  and  regular 
vote  to  support  History.  "But  how?"  said  he;  "we  have  no 
houses."  "  My  Lord,"  I  said,  "  there  is  the  mistake ;  we  do 
not  want  houses ;  we  want  public  support  for  public  objects  in 
public  buildings,  or,  you  may  depend  on  it,  the  Art  of  the 
country  will  sink.  No  young  men  will  devote  themselves  to 
acquire  the  power  if  ruin  and  a  prison  are  to  be  the  result  of 
studying  the  Art  as  a  science,  instead  of  making  it  what  it  is — 
a  trade,  and  a  means  of  getting  money  and  sitters." 

Rogers  told  me  that  on  coming  out  of  the  Vatican  with 
Mr.  Lock  of  Norbury  Park,  he  said  to  Lock,  "  Let  us  go  in 
again  and  have  one  more  look."  "  Why,"  said  Lock,  "  you 
have  finer  things  at  Hampton  Court — the  cartoons !"  "  Is  it 
not  odd,"  said  Rogers  to  me,  in  relating  this,  "  that  the  Elgin 
Marbles  and  the  cartoons  are  finer  than  anything  abroad!" 
Not  in  the  least,  I  think. 

Lady  Blessington  gave  me  an  account  of  Lady  Morgan  and 
her  marriage,  which  was  at  least  amusing.  Lady  Morgan  (like 
Lady  Blessington)  was  an  Irish  girl,  a  Miss  Owenson,  and 
Morgan  was  an  apothecary,  who  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  forget 
how  Miss  Owenson  became  a  fixture  at  the  Priory,  but  at  all 
events  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  Lord  Abercom,  who  hated 
her,  but  could  not  get  quit  of  her.  One  day  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  coming  his  rounds  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  make  a  knight  at  every  seat  he 
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The  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrey)  told  me  many  amusing  things 

Loid  Brougham.    He  knew  Brougham  from  very  early 

and  at  one  time,  for  about  eight  months,  Brougham  gave 

y  to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  extravagance.    He  had  a  great 

m  of  giving  grand  dinners,  and,  like  the  ancients,  of  per- 

^.jpimiiig  his  rooms.    He  would  get  all  sorts  of  perfumes,  so  that 

['/^vlifia  they  came  in  the* suflTocation  was  dreadful,  and  they  were 

t  obliged  to  open  the  windows.     Then  he  used  to  smoke  hookahs, 

:  •nd  use  the  hot  bath  at  the  same  time ;  and  one  night,  being 

'^TOiry  tipsy,  he  smoked  till  he  fell  asleep  in  his  bath,  and  was 

Clearly  drowned.    He  was  found  sound  asleep  with  his  lips  just 

touching  the  water,  and  the  water  cold.     This  cured  him  of 

"ttat  indulgence.    Then  he  used  to  make  bets  how  he  would 

<5oine  on  the  race-ground,  and  give  a  sealed  paper  to  a  friend 

■>©fore  betting.     Sometimes  he  would  come  on  in  a  wheel- 

*^ftirow;  sometimes  in  a  coffin;  sometimes  in  a  basket  on  a 

^>Uui*8  shoulder ;  but  he  always  won  his  bets.     Jeffrey  said  he 

^^longed  with  Brougham  to  a  little  society,  where  they  had 

apparatus  for  chemical  experiments,  and  that  Brougham  in 

*Une  by  his  daring  experiments  blew  the  whole  apparatus  to 

pieces. 

I  asked  him  if  it  were  tnie  that  Lord  Grey  had  offered 
^     B^ugham  the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  that  Brougham  had 
'^orn  up  the  letter,  and  said,  "  That  is  my  answer."    Jeffrey  said 
ke  had  not  heard.    Jeffrey  said  the  person  who  influenced  Lord 
Grey  to  give  him  the  Chancellorship  told  him  (Jeffrey)  that 
lie  had  told  Lord  Grey  his  salvation  depended  upon  making 
Brougham  Chancellor,  Lord  Althorpe  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  and  the  Ministry  was  formed  that  afternoon  in  con- 
sequence. 
After  Brougham's  acceptance  of  the  Chancellorship  he  took 

of  ooazse  they  never  do  it  now — and  to  that  degree  that  he  conld  never  look  upon 
a  massive  English  matron  without  inevitably  thinking  of  her  "  as  mado  up  of 
steaks  and  sirloins.'*  Unfortunately  for  his  theory,  it  is  not  fat  people  wlio  eat 
mosty  or  much  of  animal  food. ,  Besides,  I  think  the  Americans  equal  us  even 
lieie.  I  chanced  one  day,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork,  to  overhear  an  American 
]adj  Older  her  breakfast.  It  was  as  follows :— "  Waiter !"  "  Yes,  ma'm."  "  What 
can  yew  git  me  for  breakfast?"  ^'Brakfust,  ma'm?  ham  and  eggs,  grilled 
<diioken,  ^op." — "  Hev  yew  no  fish  ?  '*  "  Yes,  ma'm ;  salmon  cutlets."  "  Salmon ! 
whar  do  yew  git  salmon  from  ?  "  Waiter  (in  a  tone  of  pique),  "  Sure,  and  isn't 
the  ziyer  fbU  of  them ! "  ^'  Ah  !  waU ;  Fll  hev  some  salmon  cutlets,  and  I'U  hev 
— some  broiled  bacon,  and  I'U  hev — some  grilled  chicken,  and  Fll  hev  some 
fried  bread,  and  Fll  hev  some  dropped  eggs,  and  some  English  breakfast  tea — 
ftnd  "  (i^ter  a  pause) — ^  and  that's  aU."— Ed. 

VOL.  II.  2  ^ 
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Lord  Grey's  house  in  Berkeley  Square;  and  when  he  gwe 
it  up  in  1834,  Bromley,  Lord  Grey's  agent,  told  roe  that  neiff 
was  a  house  left  in  such  a  filthy  condition.  The  bed-iooiBi 
were  simply  unendurable ;  and  hidden  in  the  handsome  Bita 
curtains  in  the  drawing-room,  he  found  a  kitchen  candlestid; 
and  black  lead  for  the  grates.  The  famiture  was  nearly  lU 
ruined  by  ill-usage  and  neglect ;  and  although  Lord  Grey  gan 
Brougham  two  months  in  excess  of  his  term  to  moye  out,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  get  him  out ;  and  when  he  wat» 
instead  of  paying  up  the  arbitrated  sum — ^for  he  had  insisted  on 
**  arbitration  "  as  to  damages — ^he  sent  a  cheque  short  of  15L 
The  cheque  was  returned,  and  in  three  days  the  fall  amonoi 
was  sent.  Brougham  was  certainly  wanting  in  delicate  feeling 
in  all  the  common  transactions  of  life. 

As  marking  the  difference  between  England  and  Fiance^ 
the  following  from  their  respective  "Court  Circulars"  is 
suggestive :— 

England. — Yesterday  her  Majesty  sat  to  Sir  David  Willi 
for  her  state  portrait. 

To-day  her  Majesty  sat  to  Mr.  Hayter  for  her  portrait 
On  Friday  her  Majesty  sits  to  M.  Pistrucci  for  her  portrait 


France. — ^Yesterday  his  Majesty  commissioned  M.  Horace 
Vemet  to  paint  a. picture  of  the  storming  of  Constantine,  ani 
M.  Horace  Vemet  starts  immediately  for  Algeria  to  make 
sketches. 

His  Majesty  has  also  ordered  designs  to  be  laid  before  hin 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Palace  at  Versailles.  His 
Majesty  has  also  resolved  upon  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Great  Cond^  by  a  series  of  historical  pictures. 


If  men  would  only  take  the  chances  of  doing  right  becan* 
it  is  right,  instead  of  the  immediate  certainty  of  the  advantage 
from  doing  wrong,  how  much  happier  would  their  lives  be!* 

*  The  oondaei  of  men  is  %  very  oomplicftted  stracture,  and  in  genenl  ^ 
•tronriy  bmlt  npon  the  solid  foundation  of  sound  early  training.  It  is  then  tki 
BiKMttf  ia.— Kd. 
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B  English  people  are  base-minded  where  money  is  wanting, 

°k  concerned.     They  reverence  rank  from  the  belief  wealth   I 
;  but  when  they  have  evidcDce  wealth  is  wanting,  ' 
>e8  all  their  respect  for  "  my  Lord,"     This  is  base.     But   ' 
kerty  is  either  acquired  by  inheritance  or  industry.     In 
er  way  it  is  respectable  to  possess,  and  merit  is  inferred  by 
possession.    This  is  the  principle,  bat  still  it  is  base,  as  tho 
■lish  do,  to  place  all  virtue  in  money. 

Everything  here  is  a  job,"  said  Lord  Grey  to  me  jnst  before 
resignation,  as  he  sank  into  my  arm-chair  looking  the 
tore  of  worried  hopelessness  and  woimded  benevolence.  At 
,t  very  moment  he  was  burdened  with  fears  and  suspicions, 
Tounded  by  apparent  friends  who,  it  was  quite  clear  to  me, 
en  in  his  presence  were  suppressing  their  pity,  and  plotting 
expulsion.     No  man  could  be  deceived,  and  Ae  was  not. 

Veiyevar\j  22Md,  1837. — The  Whigs  are  evidently  sinking 
it  being  in  seven  years  (with  one  brief  interregnum),  and 
an  they  go,  they  will  go  without  regret  from  anybody.  This 
les  from  playing  Trim,,  They  have  meddled  with  everything, 
I  Tneassd  all*  As  for  myself,  I  have  been  rightly  served  for 
ying  my  real  heart,  and  rushing  forward  to  honour  them 
ause  I  believed  they  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  when  I  found 
.  on  close  contact  they  were  almost  as  much  annoyed  at 
ng  obliged  to  do  it  as  the  Tories.  If  the  Tories  come  in 
I  press  too  fiercely,  there  will  be  a  reaction,  and  then  will 
ae  Badicalism  with  its  sweeping  violence. 

The  explanation  of  the  propensity  of  the  English  people  to 
rtrait  painting  is  to  be  found  in  their  relish  for  a  Fact.  Let 
nan  do  the  grandest  things,  fight  the  greatest  battles,  or  be 
tinguished  by  the  most  brilliant  persona!  heroism,  yet  the 
.glish  people  would  prefer  his  portrait  to  a  painting  of  the 
>at  deed.  The  likeness  they  can  judge  of;  his  existence  is 
•"act.  But  the  truth  of  the  picture  of  his  deeds  they  cannot 
Ige  of,  for  they  have  no  imagination. 

Thi»  it  ooriaUB.  The  late  Lord  Derby's  famous  "meddled  and  moddled" 
I  not  spoken  until  Bomo  qunrtcr  of  a  century  af  Lur  Hnydnn  pennod  thiH  ooncisQ 
oription  of  Wbifr  policy,  Ihongh  it  is  haidl;  foir  of  h  Qovernmunt  that  pamed 
» tbu)  one  good  Di«Maie. — Ed. 
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Lord  Durham  told  me  that  he  did  not  say  exactly  WJfe 
"  Intelligence  only  "  ought  to  predominate ;  but  that " 
only  ought  not  to  predominate.     It  should  be  combined  fiaji,; 
Intelligence." 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  talking  to  me  of  Byron  (1833)  undemiwi 
his  poetry,  saying,  "  He  wrote  poetry,  yes,  9uc}i  as  it  is!'  Tbi 
is  of  a  piece  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  not  replying  to  Hok* 
house's  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  a  monument  to  Byron,  a» 
when  pressed  for  an  answer,  saying,  "  that  he  did  not  thiA 
Byron  of  sufficient  consequence  to  deserve  a  monument." 

The  safest  principle  through  life,  instead  of  reforming  others, 
is  to  set  about  perfecting  yourself. 

Sir  Thomas  Hammond  told  me  that  the  crown  at  (leorge  tte 
Fourth's  Coronation  was  not  bought,  but  borrowed.  RundelTs 
price  was  70,000Z. ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  told  the  king  he  cooli 
not  sanction  such  an  expenditure.  Rundell  charged  TjOOw- 
for  the  loan,  and  as  some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  decided 
whether  the  crown  should  be  bought  or  not,  Rundell  charged 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  more  for  the  interval. 

April  5th,  1832.— Dined  at  Children's  Hotel  with  Major 
Campbell,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Lord  Eldon  for  thirteen  yeas 
for  contempt  of  court.  Campbell  told  me  the  whole  stoij* 
He  ran  away  with  a  ward  in  Chancery.  Lord  Eldon  8aid,"W 
was  a  shame  men  of  low  family  should  thus  entrap  ladies  of 
birth."  "  My  Lord,"  retorted  Campbell,  "  my  family  aie 
ancient  and  opulent,  and  were  neither  coalheavers  nor  coal- 
heavers'  nephews,"  in  allusion  to  Lord  Eldon's  origin.  I^^ 
Eldon  committed  him,  and  would  never  forgive  the  reply.  ^ 
Lord  Brougham's  accession,  Can^pbell  petitioned,  and  by  J 
special  order  was  discharged.  When  Lord  Eldon  comnu^^ 
him  to  prison,  his  wife,  who  was  only  a  girl  of  fifteen,  veflt  ^ 
his  mother's  in  Scotland.  They  allowed  him  on  his  word  to 
see  her  to  Gravesend.  She  cried  incessantly,  and  did^ 
after  the  birth  of  her  child  from  a  broken  heart.  .  .  •  H^  ^ 
at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Burgos,  Badajoz,  and  ^ 
Sebastian.  As  early  remembrances  of  his  campaigns,  his  lo^ 
his  vices,  his  triumphs,  and  his  disgraces  crowded  his  imsg^ 
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KioB ;  his  face,  heated  by  wine,  shone  out,  his  eye  seemed  black 
^rith  fire,  his  mouth  got  long  with  revengeful  feelings.  He 
looked  like  a  spirit  escaped  from  Hades  wandering  till  his  des- 
ftiny  was  over.  He  said  he  had  never  loved  any  woman  but 
■lis  first  wife.  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  a  tear  fill  his 
bemendous,  globular,  demoniacal  eye,  as  he  said,  ''  She  was  a 
Bplendid  creature ;"  but  he  clenched  his  mouth  and  it  passed. 

**  By ,  Haydon,"  he  said,  "  1  have  seen  all  the  real  i)lea- 

Bures,  all  the  humiliations,  all  the  miseries.  Death  will  come ; 
I  know  it.  I  never  curl  myself  up  in  bed  but  I  pray  never  to 
"^irake  again."  He  sits  to  me  on  Tuesday ;  I  will  make  three 
studies  of  his  head  for  Satan.* 

Attwood  said  to  me,  "After  poverty,  there  is  nothing  so 
snnch  hated  as  independence.     Wo  are  become  a  nation  of  petty, 
paltry,  corporations  with  a  love  for  wealth.    The  flve-jwundor 
fltdores  the  ten,  and  the  ten  the  twenty."    During  the  lleform 
agitation  (1832),  he  told  Lord  Melbourne,  "  If  the  people  don't 
get   their  bellies  full  after  this,  I  shall  be  torn  in  pieces." 
**And  so  much  the  better;  you  deserve  it,"  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne.    "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  retorted  Attwood,  "  but  they  will 
begin  with  you.     I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  you  all  tried  for 
your  conduct.  Commons  and  all." 

Invention  is  totally  independent  of  the  will.  If  I  have  a 
day  of  repose  and  of  undisturbed  leisure,  and  I  sit  down  deli- 
berately to  compose,  I  often  do  nothing  I  whereas  on  some  sub- 
sequent occasion,  harassed  by  interruptions  and  noise,  and 
pestered  while  I  am  working,  by  some  unconscious  operation  of 
the  brain,  I  find  all  the  previous  obscurity  cleared  away,  I  think 
and  arrange,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  I  seize  a  brush  and 
some  old  colours,  and  alter  or  make  a  sketch  with  great  efifectf 

*  I  remember  the  Leads  well ;  three  heads  on  one  long  oanyaB — three  of 
the  most  handsome  but  eyil  heads  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  full  of 
character. — Kd. 

t  Many  curious  instances  of  this  unconscious  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty 
are  related  in  physiological  works :  but  the  late  8ir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  descrip- 
tion of  his  preat  mathematical  discovery,  Quaternions,  is  among  the  most 
cnrious  : —  "  They  started  into  life,"  he  writes.  *'  on  the  Itjth  Oct.  1843,  as  1  was 
walking  with  Lady  Hnmilton  to  Dublin,  and  came  up  to  Brougham  Bridge. 
That  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the  galvunic  circuit  of  thought  close,  and 
the  sparks  which  fell  from  it  were  the  fundamental  equations  between  i.  j.  k; 
exactly  such  as  I  have  used  them  ever  eince  ....  I  felt  a  problem  at  that 
moment  tohed^  an  intellectual  want  relieved,  which  had  haunted  me  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before."     {tiorth  British  RevietCf  vol.  xlv.  p.  57.)— Kd. 
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flohool  to  the  insanity  of  ^  Vehicles  "  in  the  practice  of  their 
Art,  and  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  myself  and  Wilkie  to 
destroy,  and  which  in  great  measure  we  did  accomplish  by 
zestoring  the  parity  of  simple  oiL 

November  IKA,  1844. — Poor  old  Lord  Say  and  Sele  is  dead. 
No  man  took  more  trouble  to  keep  himself  alive,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  although  a  man  may  make  himself  moro 
or  less  comfortable  by  excessive  care,  that  he  does  not  prolong 
liis  existence  an  hour/ 

The  only  legitimate  artists  in  England  are  the  architects. 

**  Nurture  your  mind  with  great  thoughts.  To  believe  in  the 
heroic  makes  heroes."  See  Coningsby,  which  I  have  read  right 
througlL    There  is  very  high  talent  in  Coningsby. 

How  often  temptations  cross  an  embarrassed  man  If    Five 
hundred  guineas  were  once  offered  to  me  when  1  had  not  a  six- 
pence, if  I  would  say  a  copy  from  Itaphael  was  an  original. 
■    **  It  is  not  an  original,"  I  said,  "  it  is  a  copy,  and  you  know  it." 
*    1  never  got  another  advance  of  the  kind,  thank  God ;  but  I 
"    never  did  or  would  belie  my  conscience  for  any  reward. 

At  a  pleaf^ant  party  at  Mrs.  Leicester  Stanhope's  one  evening 
(her  house  was  a  great  resort  for  expatriated  Poles),  we  were 
talking  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  whose  health  was  failing.  I  said, 
"  He  cannot  snuff  a  candle."  "  Without  a  lie,"  added  a  Polo. 
This  was  severe  but  capital.^ 

*  But  if  Lord  Say  and  Bele  had  not  taken  the  care  he  did,  he  would  certainly 
have  died  ten  years  sooner.  The  above  rule  may  apply  to  healthy,  hut  not  to 
difi  eased  men.— £d. 

t  St.  AugUfitin  says,  "It  is  the  devil's  part  to  suggest,  but  ours  not  to  consent." 
—Ed. 

I  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  then  Bussian  Aml>as8ador  in  London.  He  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  man  carrying  the  hatred  of  liis  youthful  days,  and  "  nursing  his 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm,''  into  almost  every  action  of  his  varied  life.  Expelled 
from  Corsica  by  Buonaparte  when  quite  a  youth,  he  vowed  the  ruin  of  the 
Buonapartes  and  escaped  to  Elba.  From  thence  he  came  to  London,  where, 
through  Paoli's  influence,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Pitt.  Lord  Grenville, 
then  Foreign  Secretary,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Vienna.  From  thence  he 
passed  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia,  and  was  sent  to  Naples.  At  the 
peace  of  Presburg  he  found  it  wiser  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  had 
Napoleon  caught  him,  his  shrift  would  have  been  short,  and  his  fate  certain. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  found  it  convenient  to  leave  Busda  and  seek  a  rafui^ 
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Baphael's   women  ore  certainly  not  handsome,  «lii| 
thinks  of  oar  lovely  Epglieh  beauties. 

A  knowledge  of  the  homan  form  is  the  basis  *A  1 
ledge  of  the  form  of  all  other  objects.     The  anatoi 
struction  of  man  is  the  cause  of  his  motion,  and  t 
of  that  construction  is  the  great  basis  of  all  power  of  n 
ing  his  Sgure  by  imitation,  influenced    by  pa88io&  or  i 
Dissection  is  the  basis,  and  the  only  basis. 

At  the  opera  one  night,  to  hear  '  Pariaina,'  Hn^ 
receiving  Parisina's  handkerchief  as  an  emblem  of  I 
walked  to  the  side  scenes  and  flung  it  behind  !  He  a 
have  been  beheaded  on  the  spot. 

I  heard  Lord  Brougham  say  a  beautiful  thing  in  hit 
on  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill.  He  saitl,  "  Whilo 
vidence  cursed  man  to  labour  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He 
blessed  labour  with  its  attendant  happiness  of  the  sweet 
tions  which  accompany  its  exercise.  The  nausett  of  ii 
the  hypochondriasis  of  lazy  wealth,  were  nnktMnm  to  who^ 
some  exertion."     How  beautiful,  and  how  true  I 

Lord  Ebrington  told  me  that  Xapoleon  acknowledged  to 
him  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  justified  it  as 
measure;  but  that  he  (Lord  E.)  did  not  tliiiik  KaptJiM 
bloodthirsty. 

Lord  Ebrington  told  me  that  he  overbean),  at  a  Cur  a 
Ireland,  where  a  very  fine  bull  was  being  led  about  for 
one  Paddy  say  to  the  other, "  Shurc,  now,  an'  who's  gut  lU 
bull  ?"  '■  Why.  another  bull,"  said  the  other.  "  An'  thio  thtfV^ 
two  bulls,"  said  the  first.  "  An'  jest  no  boll  at  all,**  aud  tl* 
other.   All  this  passed  as  quickly  as  written,  and  13  an 

kt  Tieuna.  After  the  Initio  oT  Wagnuu.  Nspolwo  itsUlol  on  Ua  * 
fnxu  Vicima.  uuil  be  nuoe  to  Ltnudmi  fo  IKIO,  %\xetr  ha  iiu!it«I  LMd  W«lb^ 
ia  usiit  *  eniiil  xchumt.'  Tc*  an  itwumvlioii  is  Italj-,  and  ■  cusUnad  il^^  In 
PniBia  (till)  Kngland  cin  Trtitec.  It  fell  tbirmgli ,  but  tint  *c«d  tor  tk»  gprt 
Onolitim  nf  lgl3  wiu  kid,  ami  Vauo  di  Uorg<>  liTnl  t»  ••>»  hia  work  i^sal 
"  1  tliil  not  hury  Mm,"  ■>□  ikiA  nf  NiijmImi*^  "l>ul  t  hi>l]iul  In  Hittg  Ohi  W 
ahnrnl-ftdl  of  mrth  on  his  bauL"      U*  mnnl  ow*  anir  ~--  "-  ' 

RiMiiV  wid  dial  in  IMS.— En 
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instance,  if  one  were  wanted,  of  their  ready  wit.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  told  me  that  one  day,  when  in  Ireland,  he  flung  a  haK- 
crown  to  the  man  who  opened  a  gate.  The  fellow  looked  up 
and  said,  in  an  instant,  "  Ah  !  shure,  now,  an'  may  God  bless 
yer  honour  and  let  you  live  till  I  pay  you !" 

Lord  Melbourne  had  more  knowledge,  and  made  less  pre- 
tence of  it,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  or  desired  to  cul- 
tivate. 

Every  one  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  antipodes  advises 
me  against  writing  on  art.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  want 
of  taste  in  art  which  distinguishes  the  English  people  above  all 
other  civilized  nations  on  earth,  and  their  non-perception  as  to 
what  is  their  duty  towards  art,  require  pointing  out.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  not  aware  of  the  vast  importance  to 
our  manufactures,  and  to  our  position  as  a  nation,  of  a  just 
and  due  encouragement  of  High  Art  and  historical  design ;  and 
this  is  my  reason  for  writing. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  requisite  that  John  Bull  may  guzzle 
his  beer  and  eat  his  beef  in  security,  but  poets,  painters 
and  travellers  are  not ;  he  can  do  without  them.  Therefore, 
**  let  them  go  and  be ." 

Davis,  the  painter,  tells  me  that  in  Italy  he  has  seen  poor 
Italians  come  up  to  the  window  of  a  print-shop  to  look  at  some 
fresh  caricatures,  and  heard  them  say,  "  Ah !  niente  di  bello ! " 
and  turn  away.  Beautiful  expression  of  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  this  gifted  people. 

When  Englishmen  go  abroad  they  not  only  lose  their  heart 
and  feeling  for  England,  but  they  lose  their  common  per- 
ception. 

Jeffrey  agreed  with  me  that  Beauty  could  be  reduced  to 
One  Principle. 

High  Art  will  never  flourish  in  this  country  until  professor- 
ships are  established  at  the  Universities,  and  the  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  before  they  issue  out  in  life,  have  the 
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opportunity  uf  beooming  mstnicted  in  taste.  Lord  Godendfl 
told  me  that  in  tlio  House,  wheuever  he  wanted  to  get  adrie^f 
on  the  arts,  he  was  aatonislied  how  little  he  could  ptrt  frv«l 
people  in  office.  Of  course.  But  let  professors  read  anBiaH 
lectures  on  art  at  each  University,  and  the  present  ignonadfl 
will  be  greatly  disperBed.  Unless  the  Houee  of  (/uniiD^fl 
appoint  an  authority  higher  than  either  the  Koyal  Academy  ifl 
the  British  Institution,  euch  as  a  Committee  of  the  Hua^| 
High  Art  will  never  flourish  in  England.  In  a  forttu^td 
committee  would  get  all  the  requisite  information.  ■ 

Rumohr.  in  his  letter  to-day  (9th  April,  1842),  eayBf'flH 
academies  of  art  I  think  like  you.  They  are  n  kind  of  UH 
houses  for  art's  winter-season,  untit  to  reap  seeds,  but  exaellc^| 
for  nursing  every  kind  of  sickly  plant."  This  is  good,  tlH 
true.  fl 

Of  Cornelius,  Orerbeck,  and  Eaulbach,  he  aays —  H 

Cornelius's  faults  are  reyolutionary,  and  his  errors  tiling 
with  truth  and  a  very  high  flight  ot  thought.  There  are  Im 
talents  in  Germany,  fostered  by  a  splendid  eneouragemenl  bi 
princes  and  associations.  There  wants  not  so  much  to  nerico 
tion  hut  the  moat  efifectual  facts  of  perfect  art.  Mure  bxn- 
ledge,  more  respect  of  nature,  more  inlereat  in,  and  b  tton- 
lively  and  spirited  irttention  to,  the  richnesH  and  varietr  <.i 
nature ;  more  application  to  the  experience  of  old  age.  a^  it- 
the   tine  examples  of  gone-by  times,  in  all   what   is   hwrI* 

technical.     And,  over  all,   an  uninterrupted   strttam  of 

Illegible]. 

Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and  Kaulbach  have  the  merit  of » 
poetical  conception,  a  fine  disposition  of  groups  and  fignifsi 
the  first  and  third,  of  drawing  naturally  and,  on  the  wb>'l 
correctly.  All,  ttigether,  could  do  much  more  if  not  restrait'-.' : 
by  the  prejudices  and  singularities  they  share  with  tboir 
brother  artists  of  secondary  merit. 

The  greatest  curse  to  society  is  the  delicate  irritabilitr  _ 
medical  men.  Many  a  wife,  many  a  mother,  manv  s  rbiM. 
and  many  a  sweet  girl  have  been  sacriUced,  from  the  upprebiiD- 
siou  of  their  relatives  to  oQend  the  medical  attendant  by  hiotii 
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1  wish  for  further  advice.    Never  hesitate ;  it  is  better  to 
md  y-oui  medical  man  than  risk  a  loes  of  life.* 

>  man,  says  Burke,  can  live  id  the  world  without  some 
i  of  his  patience,  and  if  they  have  an  ill-effect  on  your 
nper  they  will  have  the  same  effect  on  your  interest. 
r  waa  anything  more  true  than  this  tiuism.  All  young 
a  should  wTite  it  over  their  doors. 

3  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor  Castle,  from  not  being 

inged  as  a  gallery,  is  a  disjointed  failure.     No  one  portrait 

reference  to  any  other.     There  is  no  composition   as   a 

;  they  are  separate  pictures,  painted  as  several  pictures, 

[  it  is  melancholy  to  see  so  total  an  absence  in  King  and 

jiter  of  all  comprehension  of  mind. 

,  Wordsworth  breakfasted  with  me  this  day  (l(!th  June,  1S42). 

~  I  waa  remarkably  well,  and  wc  had  a  good  set-to,     I  told 

I  Canova  said  of  Puseli,  "  \e  n$  80710  negli  arli  due  eote,  U 

0  ela  fiamma."    "  He  forgot  the  third,"  said  Wordsworth, 

1  that  is  '  ilfuiiw,'  of  which  Fiiseli  had  plenty." 

)  said,  once  in  a  wood  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  a  lady  were 

ilking  when  the  stock-dove  was  cooing.     A  farmer's  wife 

a;  by,  said,  "  Oh,  I  do  like  stock-doves ! "    Mrs.  Words- 

in    all    her    enthusiasm    for   Wordsworth's    beautiful 

Jjddress  to  the  stock-dove,  took  tlio  old  woman  to  her  heart. 

"  continued  the  old  woman,  "  some  like  'em  in  a  pie ;  for 

lay  part,  there's  nothing  like  'em  stewed  in  onions  I " 

I  do  not  know  if  the  pleasantest  part  of  a  London  season  bo 
tot  the  last  fortnight  after  Parliament  is  up.   Business  is  over ; 
i  lounge  long  and  late  after  dinner ;  tho  arts,  the  opera, 

*  Tbe  wont  of  mediiml  men  nov-a-ilnys  1»  that  tbey  oevot  t«jU  jinu  (Jio  nbole 
til.  Tlicymuku  "mental  nDt<<t),"  which  thefresoiveki  themeeW^  ami  tell  jrou 
y  thcii  hoi)es.  Thi'ir  tbuI  <>|jiaion,  if  it  be  unfavourable,  the;  rorefully  oonoeal 
M  the  euphuism  of  "  waiting  Tot  the  dineaM  to  deoLire  itnoif."  Thoj  might 
Uocder  your  cofQn.  1'he  explanation  ofall  tliifl  is  a  vouk  dread  of  responai- 
.j.  HDDC8  fhrquont  oonsoltiitiimi,  and  fire  dootoni,  guDenll;.  being  in  nt 
I  death.  The  remeilj  for  this  atnte  of  things  iit  for  every  bor  and  girl 
'  a^ht  the  principlea  of  nhysiolngy,  and  toleam  immething  of  their  own 
d  structoie,  and  something  of  themselvoB  in  health  and  didease.     Tho 

<e  of  the  edueated,  unprofesBional  clodsoa  in  these  rmpecti  ia  aBtouDding; 

d  jet  what  lubjeut  uioru  worth;  of  iustnictioa,  and  oti-u  Btnd;  1— En. 
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the  session,  the  Court,  the  intrigues,  the  courtships,  the 
marriages,  are  all  discussed ;  till,  one  by  one,  each  drops  away 
by  the  First  of  September  ;*  and  then  takes  place  that  lull— to 
use  a  word  of  Lord  Palmerston's,  which  exactly  expresses  the 
thing — and  London  harass  is  succeeded  by  country  duties, 
stewards'  accounts,  partridges  and  pheasants,  hunting,  and  a 
vacant  borough,  till  Christmas  arrives,  6uid  then,  hey  for  the 
New  Year ! 

Napoleon  crowning  himself,  and  Wordsworth  on  his  knees, 
.  unable  to  rise,  before  the  Queen,  after  his  early  Democracy, 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  consistency  of  genius,  and  an 
everlasting  tribute  to  the  Monarchical  principle. 

What  sad  patchwork  the  summer-house  in  Buckingham 
Palace  is  to  the  loggia  of  Eaphael ! 

When  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  Napoleon  would  or 
would  not  make  peace  at  Chatillon  (1814),  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Hammond,  dined  in  town  with  the  Prince  de  Conde 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Their  anxiety  was  lest  peace 
should  be  made.  Every  horn  that  blew,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
sent  out  for  a  *  Gazette/  Frightened  out  of  his  life,  he  kept 
saying,  "  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Oeneral,  la  paix  est  faiie  !  la  paix  ed 
faite  1 "  Hammond  told  me  he  tried  to  keep  their  spirits  up, 
but  the  Duchesse  kept  declaring, "  JVb;^,  non,  nous  sommes  de 
pauvres  miserahles ;  cen  est  fait  de  nous,^* 

The  next  morning  Hammond  was  with  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  he  was  talking  about  Napoleon,  when  Hammond  said. 
"  Sir,  if  the  fellow  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  it  would  be  no  bad 
time  to  shove  in  the  Bourbons."  "  Ah,"  said  the  Prince,  "  vou 
like  them  better  than  I  do.  Little,  I  fear,  can  be  done."  The 
next  day  Hammond  saw  the  Prince  again — **m  nocte  consilimh 
The  Prince  said,  "  'Gad,  Hammond,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
what  you  said,  and  I'll  see  if  something  can't  be  done  for 
them ;  say  not  a  word." 

As  Lord  Liverpool  was  announced,  Hammond  went  down  to 
McMahon,  who  was  writing  in  Hammond's  room.  McMahon 
went  up  to  the  Prince,  and  sliortly  after  came  down  and  said, 
"  There  is  the  devil  to  pay  upstairs.     What  do  you  think  ? 

♦  It  ifl  now  the  12th  of  August. — Ed. 
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Lord  Liverpool  will  resign.  The  Prince  says  lie  will  restore 
the  Bourbons ;  Lord  Liverpool  says  lie  won't  hear  of  it."  At 
this  instant  Lord  Liverpool  crossed  the  yard,  in  the  dumps, 
and  went  away.  Hammond's  window  looked  into  the  yard  and 
up  St.  Alban's  Street  (before  Eogent  Street  was  built).  Sir 
Thomas  declared  solemnly  to  me  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

May  28^A,  1845. — My  dear  old  uncle,  Admiral  Slordwinoff,  is 
dead ;  as  venerable  and  good  a  man  as  Russia  ever  produced. 
He  was,  as  a  child,  educated  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  by  the 
Empress  Catherine's  order,  and  was  that  Emperor's  playmate. 
After  the  Emperor  Paul  came  to  the  throne,  some  act  in  his 
old  playmate  offended  him,  and  Mordwinofl'  was  exiled  to 
Siberia ;  but  the  death  of  Paul  brought  SFordwinoff  back  to 
St.  Petersburg.  He  entered  the  llussian  navy,  and  was 
rapidly  promoted ;  and  when  in  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  met  with  my  aunt,  Harriet  Cobley,  at  her 
uncle's  house  at  Leghorn,  fell  in  love  with  her,  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Emperor  to  marry,  married,  and  carried 
his  young  wife  off  to  St.  Petersbui'g.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  then  became  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Admiralty,  and  was  subsequently  made 
President  of  the  Imperial  Council.  He  wjis  a  most  amiable 
and  liberal-minded  man,  was  the  friend  of  Bentham,  and  is  well 
known  in  Russia  as  a  political  writer.  His  liberality  of  senti- 
ment annoyed  the  Emperor  Alexander.  After  an  interview, 
in  which  the  Emperor  overwhelmed  Mordwinoff  with  favour, 
Mordwinoff  foimd  he  had  been  previously  removed  from  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Council.  Yet  such  was  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  Council  that, 
although  he  had  left  the  chair,  and  was  now  seated  among 
them  as  only  an  ordinary  member,  they  turned  to  him  for  his 
opinion  as  if  he  was  still  at  their  head. 

Slordwinoff  was  a  distinguished  man,  had  fine  taste  in  art,  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  and  he  had  great  knowledge  of 
European  literature.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  died  at  Mord- 
winoff's  house.  It  was  Mordwinoff  who  got  my  uncle  Tom 
Cobley  into  the  Russian  army.  Cobley  served  under  Suwar- 
row;  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry  in  war  by  the  Empress 
Catherine ;  and  by  Mordwinoff's  kindness,  was  made  Chamber- 
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lain  to  the  last  King  of  Poland.  Gobley  sabseqnently  married, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Commandant  at  Odessa,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  purchased  a  large  estate— 
^  Cobleska."  He  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  Russian  army; 
was  a  fEkYOUiite  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  and  died  in  1834, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  married  the  Marquis  of 
Paulucci,  the  Governor  of  Riga.* 

Lord  Melbourne,  in  conversation  one  day,  told  me  that  he 
considered  Ix)rd  Stanley  ^'the  best  Parliamentary  debater  since 
Fox." 


"  Had  I  attended,"  says  Nelson,  "  less  than  I  have  done  to 
the  service  of  my  country,  I  might  have  made  some  money 
too ;  but  I  hope  my  name  will  stand  on  record  when  the 
money-makers  are  forgot." 

Glorious  words  to  be  cut  into  the  bulkheads  of  every  cap- 
tain's cabin.  Nelson's  integrity,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
public  spirit,  his  glorious  death,  will  live  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land to  the  end  of  time.  Millions  do  not  compensate  for  the 
want  of  such  a  fame. 

How  much  religious  feeling  there  is  in  the  world !  If  people 
did  not  fear  the  ridicule  of  scepticism,  how  much  would  he 
known! 

There  surely  is  in  human  nature  an  inherent  propensity  to 
extract  all  the  good  out  of  all  the  eviL 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  work  beware  of  the  freaks  of  inven- 
tion. The  mind  long  dwelling  on  one  idea  grows  weary,  and 
starts  alterations.  Immediately  that  begins,  fly  to  a  new 
subject. 

March  26^A,  1845. — A  friend  of  mine  called  on  Sir  Robert 

*  Both  my  cousin  and  her  husband  died  in  1844,  leaving  a  large  family.  Tho 
old  General's  marriage  was  a  very  romantic  one.  A  yoimg  lady  of  rank  in  the 
Crimea,  about  to  be  married  against  her  will,  appealed  to  General  Cobley  for 
hlB  official  Drotection.  "Certainly,"  said  Cobley,  "if  you  will  mars  me." 
^  That  I  will,"  she  said,  and  kept  her  word.  She  was  a  Tory  beautinil  girl 
—Ed. 
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Peel  the  other  day.  On  coming  out,  ho  eaid  to  the  old  hall 
porter^  "  I  am  glad  to  see  Sir  Robert  look  so  well."  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  replied  the  porter;  "yes,  Sir,  Sir  Robert  looks  quite 
well.     We  carry  it  with  a  high  hand,  Sir !" 

AprU  5thf  1845. — Rogers  called — the  father  of  English 
poetry,  or  rather  the  grandfather.  Ho  said  to  mo,  on  ont(»ring 
the  dining-room  and  seeing  the  engraving  of  J^ady  Westmore- 
land's Duke  writing  the  Waterloo  despatch,  "  Why  did  you 
let  her  do  such  a  thing  ?  "  "  She  wouldn't  attend  to  me,"  said 
L  **  Then  she  is  a  conceited  hussy,"  said  Rogers.  "  I'll  tell 
her,"  said  I.     "  Oh !  no  doubt,"  said  Rogers,  half-frightened. 

Hazlitt  used  to  say  that  it  was  Lord  Ilrougham  who  wrote 
those  sneering  reviews  of  Wordsworth  which  (ipi)eared  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Review.'  But  not  that  beginning,  "This  will 
never  do."    This  was  Jeffrey. 

Turner's  pictures  look  to  me  as  if  they  were  the  works  of  a 
sayage  suddenly  excited  to  do  his  best  to  convoy  to  his  foUow- 
men  his  intense  impressions  of  the  scenery  of  nature.  Without 
the  slightest  power  of  giving  the  form,  he  devotes  him8(»lf  to 
giving  the  effects  and  colour  of  what  he  sees.  It  is  so  mu(»h  easier 
to  give  effects  only,  like  Reynolds,  than  to  combine  correct  form 
with  effect,  like  Titian,  that  a  man  of  genius  whose  want  of 
education  in  the  art  obliges  him  to  depend  on  his  own  resources 
to  supply,  or  to  correct  his  own  deficiencies,  is  sure  to  be  hailed 
with  rapture  by  the  lazy,  the  idle,  the  dull  or  the  affected, 
the  ignorant  or  the  impudent  in  the  art.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  for  years,  and  Turner  is,  the  excuse  for  every  caprice 
and  every  impertinence,  for  every  unintelligible  scrawl,  for 
every  indolent  splash,  to  be  considered  as  the  effusions  of 
genius  "  of  an  inspired  being,  too  much  elevated  above  mor- 
tality to  condescend  to  be  intelligible.  Such  inspired  beings 
look  with  ineffable  contempt  on  the  dull-headed  correctness 
of  Phidias  or  Michel  Angelo,  Titi«ai  or  Claude,  Raphael  or 
Yandyke.  This  dropsy  of  the  art,  which,  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  English  people,  had  by  frequent  tapping  been  reduced 
to  its  natural  dimensions,  is  beginning  again  to  pit  and 
puff. 

On  what  metaphysical  principles  genius  can  be  proved  to  exist 
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in  a  picture,  because  every  rational  person  mistakes  an  elm-tree 
for  a  cabbage ;  or  how  making  the  sun  look  like  a  brass  kettle^ 
or  a  man  with  a  lighted  torch  like  a  bit  of  red  ochre  at  the 
end  of  a  porte-crayon,  is  imdeniable  evidence,  for  that  reasoD 
alone  that,  the  man  who  so  painted  is  a  great  man,  I  have  yet 
to  learn. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  lias  not  the  manners  of  the  nobility.  He 
wants  the  naivete  and  condescension  of  high  birth.  He  always 
seems  to  me  to  possess  the  consciousness  of  a  parvenu.  One  of 
the  finest  scenes  ever  witnessed  with  him  happened  once  at 
the  Itoyal  Academy.  Lady  Chantrey  was  a  lady's  maid.  It 
is  no  matter  how  Chantrey  became  acquainted  with  her;  he 
married  her,  and  in  due  time  he  was  knighted,  and  she  became 
Lady  Chantrey.  At  the  next  private  day  before  the  Exhi- 
bition opened.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Peel  came  up  to  congratii- 
late  Chantrey,  who  was  there  with  his  wife.  Chantrey  at  once 
offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Peel,  and  Sir  Eobert  could  not  do  Ies3 
than  take  Lady  Chantrey.  PeeFs  face,  as  Chantrey  paraded 
him  all  down  the  rooms,  was  a  perfect  study.  The  great  people 
looked  imutterable  things,  and  whispered  exquisite  little  asides 
as  they  passed.  Peel  was  boiling  over  with  pride  and  mortifi- 
cation. Chantrey,  who  was  a  Homo  Tookite  at  heart,  delighted 
in  thus  showing  the  power  of  station  in  a  imrvenu  as  well  as 
himself,  and  had  ample  revenge,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of 
the  R.A.'s. 

Hogarth  or  I  could  alone  do  justice  to  the  scene. 

The  most  mischievous  review  I  have  read  for  some  time 
past  is  the  one  just  published  in  the  *  Westminster  Review,' 
asserting  the  principle  that  genius  can  exist  and  can  develop 
itself  without  patronage ;  that  poets  have  existed  and  do  exist 
without  patronage,  and  that  patronage  is  not  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  Art.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that  genius 
may  exist  independent  of  all  patronage,  but  will  it  be  able  to 
develop  itself  to  its  full  capability  without  it  ? 

Our  yoimg  soldiers  are  fine  animals,  most  of  them,  and 
nothing  more.  They  talk,  act,  and  think  as  if  they  were  young 
colts  suddenly  gifted  with  the  power  of  expressing  their  not  very 
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intellectual  thoughts,*  High  spirits,  but  little  cultivation.  How 
few  of  them  can  talk  of  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough ! 

One  effect  of  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  must  certainly  bo 
to  contract  the  currency  whenever  a  severe  drain  ariHOH,  no 
matter  what  the  cause.  Now  the  question  seems  to  me  to  bo, 
will  not  the  dread  of  this  contraction  under  some  circumstaiuMis 
help  to  bring  about  the  very  panic  Sir  Robert  says  ho  wishes 
to  avert  ?  On  the  other  hand  if  you  throw  the  whole  reserve 
open,  might  we  not  some  day  find  ourselves  without  any? 
Why  not  have  a  floating  and  a  fixed  reserve,  that  would  allow 
some  elasticity?  By  Peers  Bill  the  hard  line  is  always  in 
Tiew. 

There  is  hardly  another  instance  in  the  world  of  a  great 
military  commander  under  the  authority  of  others  Inking 
suffered  to  do  all  his  genius  enabled  him  to  do,  when  holding 
his  command  at  the  mercy  of  those  over  him,  as  Ijord  Welling- 
ton did.  Luckily,  the  apprehensions  of  his  employers  of  the 
enemy  he  contended  against  were  greater  than  any  bad  pasHions 
Wellington's  success  might  excite,  and  they  willingly  sacri- 
ficed all  envies  and  hatreds  in  their  greater  fear  of  Napol(K)n. 
AVellington's  genius  could  alone  save  them,  and  this  they  saw.f 

♦  The  Diiko  of  WeUington  is  eaid  never  to  have  onooiiraged  diMMiHMion  on 
subjects  of  interest,  civil  or  miHtury,  or  to  have  in<lulgi><l  in  ar^niiont  at  hiH 
own  table  when  commanding  the  army  in  the  PeninHiiIa;  convcTHiition  heing 
kept  down,  on  principle,  to  the  level  of  •*  houndH  and  horHCH."  Wlirn  (icncnu 
Picton  arrived  at  headquarters,  his  arrival  always  prfHliKUMl  a  seiisatidn,  as  ho 
love<l  discussion  ;  and  being  a  hiffhly  cultivated  man,  would  talk  on  mattt^rs  not 
generally  di8CU88e<l  at  Lord  Wellington's  tablo.  In  order  f^>  clu*ck  this  irndrncy 
to  serious  conversation,  an  amiablu  young  officer  of  the  (^uards,  rnnarkalile  for 
his  power  of  buttbonery  and  feats  of  a^dlity,  was  invariably  invite<l  to  nu-et  Sir 
Thomas  Picton.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  ha<l  to  do  so  much  thinking  by 
himself  his  dislike  of  discussion  may  possibly  Ikj  explained  ufKin  the  prin<Mi)lo 
on  which  TaUeyrand  married  an  uncultured  woman, — her  ignorance  was  a  relief 
to  him. — Ed. 

t  This  is,  of  course,  written  before  the  publication  of  documents  whioh  woidd 
have  modified  the  opinion  hero  expressed.  For  it  is  imi)ossiblo  to  read  the 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
tho  Diaries  and  Ltitters  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  contemjKirary 
authorities,  without  feeling  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Duke  was  really  so  un- 
fettere<l,  or  the  conviction  tliat  the  then  Home  Administration — always  excepting 
the  Marquis  W^ellesley— scarcely  realise<l  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Duk(;*s 
military  operations  in  Sptiin.  A  Government  that  denied  him  supplies,  and 
seriously  proposed  to  cripple  him  in  his  means  of  transport  because  it  was 
**  expensive,"  and  to  drive  nim  to  consider  the  propriety  of  em])arking  his  troops 
to  return  to  England,  may  have  had  some  envy,  but  scarcely  an  appreciation  of 
the  genius  of  their  General,  or  so  great,  so  serious  an  apprehension  of  the  enemy 
ho  was  contencUng  against,  as  to  bo  willing  to  abandon  the  contest,  which  is  in 

VOL.  n.  ?v  Y 
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bDoke  of  Wellington  did  not  behave  vcU  in  c 
A  medal  for  the  Pemnsolar  onny.    Tbeiv  can  be  no  q 
that  the  greatest  danger  this  kiugdoiD  was  erer  to  ■ 
the  ge&ios  of  Napoleon.     The  Continental   Son 
amuea,  thorooghly  beaten,  had  given  np  (he  nont4»t,  • 
were  invincible ;  and  thongb  it  was  the  8]iani»h  pcopi 
first  Inoke  the  charm  hj  their  capture  of  Daponl  i 
16,01)0  French   troops  at  Baylen,*  yet    S)Miin  «-as 
nothing  bat  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Duke  and  ti« 
troops  saved  Portngal  and  recovered  Spain.    It  was  t 
pat^Ie  courage  and  endnraiioe  of  these  troops  i 
sQcceesive  years,  ander   the  gnidanee  of   Wellingtmi,  i 
tdtimately  proetrated  the  reputation  of  the  troops  of  Au 
and  Jena,  freed  the  Peninsula,  and  invaded  France, 
we  to  be  told  that  "  for  fear  "  every  soldier  and  bailor  » 
tinguished  himself  throDghuat  the  vmx  will  demand  ■ 
that  the  heroes  of  particular  camjtaigos  are  to  ha 
We  are  the  base  slaves  of  officialism  and  heartleas 
To  attempt  to  excuse  such  meanness  by  "  custom  "  a 
cedent."  was  to  wash  himself  in  official  ink,  and  to  d 
refusal   all   the  darker  and  tUrtier.     We   are    two  . 
behind  France  in  these  matters.    \\'ould  Napoleon  havt 
such  distinction  to  his  veterans? 


Lord  Grey's  talents  were  not  of  the  highest  ofder, 
virtue  in  public  matters  was  nnimpeochabla  If  tram 
neas  of  heart  he  put  relatives  into  public  plaoee.  it  «■•  itf 

In  either  CAM,  the  GoTerniDviiU  of  Ht.  PMsnal^ 


■  The  number  of  troops  wliirh  iiurendered  laan  oimAj 
men,  u  Vcilel'*  fvr^  was  iaclnded.    Dapont's  nirmi'lcr  bju'nrx*  T<t  h' 
ntioEictorilj  exjdaincd,  trnj  more  than  Wliitcloakn'i  rrlnwt  tram  Bmm  JI'~' 
Danont  «u  a  nun  nf  higb  repuUticm  u  Gonenl  of  Dicidoa,  aail  «m  ■•  >- 
b;  Napoleon  for  this  oipeditiaD.    The  Preneb  Empnor  ruely  maik  ■  vs-*  - 

ahia  choice  of  men.  Yet  Dupont.  after  plimdcTiiig  Omlcnra,  bi^lW"  ' 
«Biioe  oD  Senile ;  and,  like  the  wuiniui  in  lore,  tlie  our  at  nar  «b>  he"'  "  i 
ia  BCDOTBllr  lo«t  He  fell  i>nck  on  Anrlajar.  wLeni  hf  wutnl  |iR«itr  dip  *  J 
JnaetiTity,  waiting  for  Vedet,  wlu)  wm  moving  Dp  to  bin  i-unnn  «HU  tMft  I 
■lorca.  and  ammanition.  The;  were  U>  effect  thw  iunrti'it  at  fbijlm.  Dq*a  | 
BMured  tliat  Vedel  wa«  p]«w  at  lianil,  fell  bueli  flgbtiiie  to  Bnvlca ;  taA  Hi^  | 
Vedel  beard  Dnpniit'a  gaaa  bL  Ouontman.  onl?  sii  diI1i«  off  Bavltis,  t*  ^ 


all  mid-diiy  fur  repose,  and  had  to  Kurrender  for  hi> 

cmjotuliow  frequGDtljr  the  Fieiii^h  (,'PDcral8,  whoa  abmiit  froni  Kapila«'> 
violated  the  very  first  principles  on  which  bo  had  ednoated  than  (bv  iW  ■>  ^ 
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'because  he  was  reckless  of  the  public  good,  but  because  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  choosing  a  relative  when  he  found 
him  as  able  as  any  other  man.  Nor  do  I  think  him  wrong  in 
that  principle.  He  was  fond  of  flattery,  exceedingly  vain  of 
:hiB  fine  person,  very  tender,  very  sensitive,  very  haughty,  and 
had  more  of  real  aristocracy  in  his  democracy  than  the  most 
ultra-Tory  who  ever  lived. 

The  iniquities  of  a  favourite  are  pardoned,  whilst  the  virtues 
of  one  who  is  not  a  favourite  are  treated  like  iniquities.  True 
enough. 

.  August  9<A,  1845. — The  Queen  dissolved  Parliament  to-day; 
and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  happened  which  perhaps  ever 
iiappened  before  on  such  an  occasion.  In  carrying  the  Crown  of 
£ngland  it  fell  off  the  cushion  and  split  I  I  hate  such  things. 
I  put  it  down  to  watch  the  result,  uneasy  at  the  omen.  The 
old  Duke  was  much  agitated,  and  kept  telling  everybody 
about  it. 

The  Queen  said  to  the  Duke  (before  the  accident  with  the 
Crown),  " That  is  a  very  heavy  robe  your  Grace  has  got  on.' 
**  Not  so  heavy,"  said  some  one  by  her,  "  as  his  Grace's  sword," 
meaning  the  Sword  of  State  he  carried.  "  Ah ! "  said  the  old 
hero,  alluding  to  his  own  sword,  "  that  is  light  enough  now." 

August  l^thy  1845. — Called  on  Lucas,  once  the  favourite 
painter  of  lioyalty  and  fashion,  but  now  almost  deserted  save 
by  a  stray  lord  or  lady.  He  let  out  that  Prince  Albert  told 
bim  Eastlake  had  said  ''  the  young  men  must  be  the  men  to  do 
the  Houses."  Lucas  told  me  also  that  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland said,  "  What  is  to  become  of  all  these  young  men  when 
the  Houses  are  finished  ?  We  can't  afford  to  maintain  young 
students  till  they  learn  High  Art."  He  said  a  noble  Duke,  whose 
portrait  he  is  now  painting,  said,  "The  aristocracy  do  not 
want  High  Art.  Nothing  pleased  them  but  first-rate  speci- 
mens, and  these  they  had  of  the  old  masters."  All  this  is 
exactly  what  I  have  said.  They  do  not  want  it.  They  do  not 
eare  about  it,  and  laugh  at  all  who  do.  I  do  care  about  it ; 
lemd  the  public  voice  will  at  last  force  justice  and  reward. 

Lord  Egerton's  Titians  have  suffered  a  little  by  cleaning. 
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f  ■>«• «  £W#  UunvD  OBt  of  banncmf .     The  B«lt  t 
mA  tk»  ihadMn,  br  '(wpfiaeni.  darkec     Bat  tBej  i 
liM  fiiaiJthMa.     Tte  'Aetmn'  is  best  praemd. 
*fflHr»rt»v  vhat  dewBeM!     All   other  pictiuai 
bnfc  thfM,  uid  tioido's  'Vir^'  looked  sbeolaivly  Inia. 
IWr  h  always  litis  crwp  look  in  Titian  nud  the  V«n0ttai. 

What  M  ftwftil  tlttnir  i«  ■  ^ick  vbA  dying  rhnmli^r  at  leivk 
«f  4ty1  Hm  M*baM  toww^o  the  diraneas  aod  clcwenee  ^ 
hWTui  Jiriiftu  «1m«v  the  life  of  TDor  darling  t«  alovly  t>l<)iif; 
•wvy,  mhI  llw  wfinn  sCmak  nnd  freshnras  of  the  cumitie  i&u& 
Ik  efariooD  ma  bnakiBg  throogh  the  night  mista,  the  ledi 
cUlfnift  wonily.  the  tiwa  gently  wATing  to  luul  bo,  w  if  » 
WtVwti  the  frnk  life  wad  wannl'h  nf  another  happv  <Iay:  W 
•  ImauM  life  immI*,  icragglbig  iriih  its  la«t  eSVtrts  to'  miN 
floffmnna ;  the  dsBOiy  fiveheoil.  the  temhle  uudetr  •£  tk 
eyo,  tk-  g»p*  for  W«th  gmwing  f&iater  and  Gunter,  i  lil 
flbnv  a  IovpIt  tanilp^  the  ekMing  of  the  eye,  a  brief  twitcta^ 
of  the  lips  the  bead  K-lls  ImcIe,  and  all  is  stin  ! 

I«Hd  BivKifthan  wyv,  "  The  tntths  of  Rerelation  «i«  ill  m^ 
prtTleiJ  if  ih^  pMp  y-i  ii«tiii«]  reliffton  were  withdrawn,  Thrf 
»>"uM  ihon  hvt  on  trsdilion  alone,"  They  would  niH.  h 
there  ni>tKinj;  in  the  intmuuc  rirlne  of  a  montl  pnadpt' 
NiilunO  relipi-ui.  more  or  !<>«!<.  always  existed.  The  Chii^M 
tv>ligi<tn  wanl^  no  hflp  ai»l  jmip  for  belief :  and  he  who  vuB 
any  help  or  pT«>)\  in  ai)diti<kn  b.i  the  internal  evidenees  of  Hi 
Inlh.  for  his  belief.  neT«-r  was  and  nerer  will  be  a  Christioa, 

With  rM^pecl  to  dreanu  being  eTideoce  of  the  indepoidnil 
exi9teore  o(  mind,  the  firet  question  is,  ^litit  ia  the  t*xat  A 
dteanis  ?  IVi  they  not  ariae  from  indigestion,  at  sume  be* 
of  ill  health  which  pn>Tent»  the  repose  of  the  bnin,aiid  tW 
hrain.  Ixiii):  no  longer  nnder  eootrol.  runs  orer  the  tnces  ^ 
prvrious  tT-ot'lltvlionsi  withotit  onier  or  thought  ?  Bid  iW 
drvanMT  when  dn'amiug  do  all  he  does  when  a«ake,  ais]  m 
rea.«onAblT.  collwlively.  and  clearly,  there  night  be  n^methb^ 
in  the  ar^tuent ;  btit  he  does  not.  What  he  geserallT  di«M 
or  dora  is  an  inivngnions.  uncoDtiolted  jmuble  of  what  he  liM 
ptvTiou.ilr  dune  nt  difTorput  limes  in  a  different  manner.  HiJ«, 
then,  ean  this  be  huld  as  "  eridence  "  of  the  independent  eii*- 
ence  of  the  tniod  fn*m  the  body  it)  tfaia  worid.  and  ttf  j» 
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immateriality  in  the  next  ?  No  one  can  prove  the  mind  to  be 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  body^  and  to  this  complexion 
we  had  better  come  quickly.  The  mind  appears  to  me  to  bo 
a  phenomenon  developed  by  the  brain,  just  as  motion  is  a 
phenomenon  developed  by  muscle.  But  this  does  not  prove 
mind,  any  more  than  motion,  to  be  material.  Why,  if  the 
immaterial  mind  be  not  dependent  on  a  material  organ  for 
tthe  development  of  consciousness,  does  any  affection  of  the 
brain  disturb  the  sound  conclusions  of  the  mind  ? 

It  may  be  a  distinct  essence,  but  we  are  only  sensible  of  its 
power  by  a  material  organ.  If  that  organ  be  deranged  by 
repletion  suicide  generally  follows. 

After  all,  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is  incom- 
parably the  best.  Man  was  physically  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  He  lay  formed,  but  inanimate.  The  Creator 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  his  nostrils,  and  instantly  tho 
Itmgs  played,  the  heart  beat,  the  brain  quickened,  the  muscles 
Btcted,  and  man  in  conscious  gratitude  knelt  to  his  Creator. 
Whether  thiQ  "  breath  of  life  "  be  the  soul,  or  the  mind  acting 
on  the  body  and  producing  Motion,  or  on  the  brain  and  pro- 
lacing  Thought — because  the  brain  and  the  body  are  the 
vehicles  respectively  of  its  power — is  that  a  reason  why  it  is 
aiaterial  ?  We  are  a  compound  of  both  here  and  hereafter ;  we 
shall  be  made  responsible  for  the  actions  of  both  while  here. 
Ajiything  beyond  this  is  beyond  our  power  to  prove,  and  would 
be  of  no  real  value  if  we  could. 

A  Royal  Academician  said  the  other  day  (December  1835), 
^  The  sun  of  Art  had  set  in  England."  The  silly  creature  1 
It  has  never  risen.  The  first  streak  of  the  dawn  has  but  ap- 
peared. The  morning  star  is  still  glittering.  Those  comets — 
Hogarth,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Keynolds — were  blazing,  but 
irregular  lights.  The  steady  effulgence  of  the  sun  we  have 
never  had. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  Byron  liking  Trelawney.  He  is  a  fine 
animal.  Civilised  life  seemed  a  bore  to  him.  ^' There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  here,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  first,  there's  your 
vested  rights,  then  your  corporations,  then  your  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  Heaven  knows  what  besides!  Civilised  society 
softens  a  man."    This  must  be  the  man  who  had  breathed  the 
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air  of  the  Pampas;  vho  had  honted  buffalo  in  tlie  pBH 
fought  for  Greek  liberty  amidst  the  mountains  of  Gnea, 
Bwam  rivers  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     1  like  him  uxt 

Lord  Melbourne  said  to  Bulwer  one  evening,  in  alli 
Bnlwer's  staying  away  &om  the  House  to  [>ur»ae  his 
work,  "  A  little  quiet  voting  is  worth  a  ream  of  writing," 

\V.  C,  told  me  Lord  G*'*  was  so  much  in  love  with  I 
Blessin^n,  he  offered  to  take  her  to  America;  and  she 
him  G*"  was  bo  far  gone,  that  if  ehe  quizzed  Lim  hew 
pout  like  a  boy  and  stay  away  1 

The  Queen's  summer-house  in  the  gardens  of  l!adtt)i)>l 
Palaeo  is  like  nothing  I  can  think  of  bat  a  great  Otn 
twelfth  cake  turned  outside  in.  And  is  fhis  &  specimen  ii(l 
Sir  K.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  Hallam,  I^ord  I'almerston,  niid  Sir  F  ' 
Peel,  wish  in  their  hearts  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament?  ' 
they ;  not  one  of  them,  if  they  had  the  moral  ooursge  lo  if 


I  should  not  like  to  be  rich.  It  makes  you  too  furgetiid 
your  Creator.     Struggle,  etruggle.     Seeing  Him  that  n " 

else  sees  is  the  thing  for  me. 

October  19(A,  1845.— Called  on  Bell,  the  8ctilpfa».    1 
his  statue  of  Lord  Falkland.     Bell  was  croaking  about  gi 
no  order  for  his  '  Eagle  Slayer,'  and  said  he  would  do  bo 
naked   figures.     He  does   not  see  that,  thoagb   lie  geli 
orders  for  the  Slayer,  its  superiority  gets  him  the  (wdcr 
Falkland. 

Lady  Holland  at  table  one  evening  leaned  forward  and 
to  Allen  (Bear-Allen),  warden  of  Dulwich,  "And  are  yoo  i 
sure,  Mr.  Allon,  there  is  no  hereafter?"  "Quite,  I^Iv 
land,  quite,"  replied  Allen,  and  went  on  with  his  dinner. 

Let  Fame  precede  Notoriety.  Do  not  attempt  to  grt  i 
by  notoriety.  Labour  not  to  be  public  without  being  ka 
but  rathor  strive  to  be  known  before  you  become  pablio.  ' 
was  one  of  those  men,"  said  Johnson,  "  who  has  become  M 
without  being  known." 
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The  great  art  of  colour  is  leaving  the  ground,  and  letting 
.  the  ground  in  darks  have  its  effect.  The  reason  why  the 
.  French  never  have  colour  is  they  never  do  this. 

Art  exhibitions  of  the  present  day  are  poor-law  bazaars, 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  works  are  squeezed  into  the 
smallest  quantity  of  space,  to  afford  bread  for  the  greatest 
number  of  painters,  that  they  may  not  succumb  to  Whig 
unions,  and  so  burden  the  parish. 

February  ^ihy  1845. — Went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  the 
Queen  open  Parliament.  The  Queen  looked  much  altered, 
and  was  peculiarly  nervous.  She  hurried  everything;  was 
scarcely  ten  minutes  in  the  House,  when  she  came  out  again ; 
officers,  heralds,  and  attendants,  all  obliged  to  scamper  here 
and  there  to  get  into  their  places.  One  of  the  mace-men 
nearly  knocked  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  head,  and  he,  lame  as 
he  was,  scrambled  with  the  rest  to  be  in  time.  In  the  Kobing- 
loom  the  doors  were  hardly  shut  when  they  were  opened  again, 
and  out  they  all  fought  their  way,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
following.  The  Duke  looked  old  and  bent ;  Lord  Lyndhurst 
like  a  superannuated  Mephistophiles ;  Lord  Whamcliffe  had 
lost  his  teeth ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  alone  kept  up  the  cha- 
racter of  his  order.  All  the  women  looked  old  and  ugly  except 
that  sweet,  feminine  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  For  forty  years 
has  this  pageant  now  passed  under  my  eye. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  he  was  too 
careless  of  his  wit  where  religion  ought  to  have  restrained  it. 
I  have  heard  him  say  irresistible  things  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  irresistible  on  such  a  subject.  Eidicule  was  his 
power,  and  he  was  not  always  scrupulous  of  principle  or  feeling. 
I  do  not  remember  one  thing  he  ever  said,  thought,  or  wrote, 
which  has  added  one  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  not 
one — ^not  one  feeling  towards  it — or  removed  one  doubt,  which 
at  times  all  human  beings  feel.  But  he  was  consistent  in  poli- 
tics, and  adhered  to  his  party. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  anxieties  of  life,  how  few  of  us  would 
think  of  our  Creator !  * 

*  *'  Complaint  \a  the  largest  tribute  Iloaven  roooivcs,  und  tho  sinoerost  part  of 
our  devotidL"  {Swift,)— Eh, 


TJn^^Tjnac^R^ 


ha  buuc  It  fall  -i  lASd 
i3a  <ntiiu  <a^*H 

loM  «iK  bot  tW  caaM»  of  tta*  IWiaoBBUeB.     He  rmeht  a 
jiOpIvxI  Ii*  ()mifn>,  oad  'l^msd  ths  *vprmmKrc  •  >i  The  P"t* 
am  pmipatm,  if  ll»  ^loUae  naad  \mA  not^  liaea.  nadr  ifr  b^ 
Iiim.     TTiA  iviair's  <iniw>Mt^  >^«i  th*  'oaicii.  Init  nut  rtit 
SI**!.*      iTiAi  1*  tny  7>f*iim  ■■:  ib*  ■iiffargncc 

TltMn  na>  tii  little  doofat.  I  I'an  llut  ibe  peapie  nvee 

;i)»i  iit-Mrmaiinn  ;iian  -ince.  iTie  t'ctor-^awH  ,ire  .inn  T=fli-r  i 
rlw>  rfirirm^jtu.n.  Itiit  iias  not  a  'Tacc'  -iprraur  ro  w  t  -  =- 
jiflttsjitiiin — ^)\f  kivn.  .ic-Utft-minded  meenamf'r  At  least.  :i  '^ 
n)onb-<  ;itl>'*l  ;hp  (icllifts  tl  the  [>oor.  ;i  ■vna  it  the  -xp-'i^j^  J 
ihpir  :'r»"*Hnm    -r'  "nnvnuinn.     Wiiuitl  riiey  bave  rjp«i  iili«*i 

Tlipy  n>«y  t*lli  ;w  riipv  pi**a»e  .tborrt  the   «iffermc»  'li  2> 
piiiTittv,  I'Ht.  rw.rhiiTj;  ■*!  -'Xi'itfs  my  jyTnptihy  is  xliv  bcir--^ 

K'*T.^U  i-.f  y'-Tir  f'ri''lV-»»i--.rial  pirtnrpwleaner.     Couble  to  speai  i* 

ji-i,.-.,.,  ..f  ),.,-p  ^r,  „w.n*F...in.  Iiwl  [rffULIy  iinrft.  ui  .lo  itith  tti-  Btfi 
R"Blitn'l  tlnm  li^^Whim  'Hi  ?Mlt>'r  «1«  aKm  iDnllutU  tu  ailu*. — Ed. 
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remonstrate ;  touching  all  hearts  by  its  dumb  beauty ;  appealing 
to  all  sympathies  by  its  silent  splendour ;  laid  on  its  back  in 
spite  of  its  lustrous  and  pathetic  looks ;  taken  out  of  its  frame 
and  fixed  to  its  rack,  to  be  scraped,  skinned,  burned,  and  then 
Tarnished — in  mockery  of  its  tortures,  its  lost  purity,  its  beau- 
tiful harmony — and  then  hung  up  again  for  living  envy  to 
chuckle  over ;  whilst  the  shade  of  the  mighty  dead  is  allowed 
to  visit  and  sigh  over  its  former  glory,  as  a  pang  for  sins  not 
yet  atoned  for. 

Itossi's  daughter  called  to-night  (22nd  October,  1844)  to  beg 
half-a-crown  of  me!  Bossi  was  a  Boyal  Academician,  and 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  towards  me  in  1823.  He  was  sub- 
sequently ruined,  and  is  dead.  His  widow  has  a  pension  of 
16«.  (!)  a  week  from  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  the  family  are 
in  great  distress.  Lord  Ashley  had  promised  her  a  sove- 
reign on  Monday ! !  never  thinking  how  they  could  live  in  the 
interval. 

How  can  anything  be  beyond  our  reason  which  we  can  prove 
to  be  unreasonable  ?  I  believe  God  descended  in  Christ  to  lay 
down  His  human  life  for  the  enforcement  of  a  code  of  morality 
which  should  ultimately  bring  mankind  to  salvation.  This  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  because  it  can  be  inferred  indisputably; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  that  which  is  in  itself  contradictory 
should  be  taken  as  reasonable.  The  absurdities  are  human,  the 
truths  Divine. 

One  of  our  nurses  made  a  good  remark.  One  said,  "  Nobody 
knows  the  miseries  of  the  poor."  The  other  replied,  "  Well, 
the  world  knows  nothing  of  the  great  but  their  wealth  and 
happiness,  it  knows  nothing  of  their  sorroway  This  was  well 
said.  She  had  been  in  Lord  Stanley's  family,  and  was  alluding 
to  their  anxiety  to  rear  a  favourite  child.  But  for  all  that  the 
world  knows  something,  or  history  belies  them,  of  their  sub- 
lime selfishness,  their  follies,  their  vices,  their  depravity — ^and 
when  they  have  it,  and  sometimes  when  they  have  it  not  (for 
epitaphs  and  eulogies  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on) — of  their 
grandeur  and  their  virtues. 

Lord  Palmerston,  when  he  first  came  to  me  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
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He  told  me  of  Ferdinand's  conduct  to  AlSva,  which  was  in- 
famous ;  and  he  said  Calomarde  got  on  with  him  by  submission 
to  Ferdinand's  caprices.  Ferdinand  used  to  draw  the  pen 
through  Calomarde's  hands  and  ink  them  all  over,  at  which 
Calomarde  would  laugh.  Lord  Palmerston  told  me  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  Talleyrand,  who  told  him,  when  Napoleon  quartered 
Ferdinand  on  Talleyrand,  he  was,  of  course,  put  to  great 
expense,  and  naturally  expected  that  Ferdinand  would  make 
him  a  handsome  present  on  leaving.  On  his  day  of  departure 
Ferdinand  took  out  something  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  told 
Talleyrand  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  so  pleasant  a  house 
without  requesting  Talleyrand  to  honour  him  by  accepting 
what  he,  Ferdinand,  esteemed  more  than  anything  else  ho 
possessed  in  the  world,  and  he  pressed  into  Talleyrand's 
hands  —a  fusty  old  Prayer  Book  1  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, Talleyrand  being  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  it  was 
exquisite. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  told  me  that  on  meeting  Talleyrand 
at  Lady  Grey's,  the  first  evening  of  his  return  to  England 
(1833),  the  Duke  congratulated  him  on  his  arrival,  and  his 
health,  &c.,  and  all  he  could  get  in  return  was  a  series  of 
elaborate  bows,  as  if  Talleyrand  was  afraid  even  to  speak 
common  thanks  lest  he  should  commit  himself.* 

Lady  Durham  f  (1833)  is  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting 
woman  in  society.  Not  regularly  handsome,  speaking  as  a 
painter,  but  sweet,  graceful,  full  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  sub- 
missive love,  and  maternal  interest. 

Lord  Blessington  used  to  say,  "  No  Whig  was  a  gentleman ;" 
and  it  was  extraordinary  how  it  was  remarked  in  the  House  the 
different  manner  between  Whig  and  Tory.  J 

Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  told  me  that  he  knew  Tom 
Sheridan  well.     One  night  he  had  got  excessively  tipsy  at 

♦  When  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  gave  Louis  Napoleon  a  dinner  before  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1848«  and  drank  his  health  with  all  the  honours,  ho  rose  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obUged  to  you,**  and  sat  down. — ^Ed. 

t  Lady  Louisa  Durham,  a  daughter  of  Gharles,  Earl  Grey. — £d. 

i  By  the  Tories.— Ed. 
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dinner,  and  the  ladies  were  much  annoyed.  At  breakfjBist  next 
morning  he  did  not  appear.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  he 
stood  before  them  tfi  a  9he«^  I 

\  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  a  Monarchy  is  the  sacrifice  d 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  one  man.    I  say  it  is  a  sacrifice  of 

/  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.    Which  is  the  more 

/  true? 

I  do  not  know  if  Croker  has  not  overlaid  Johnson,  and  made 
Boswell's  delightful  "  Life "  a  "  bore,"  which  Boswell  alone 
never  is. 

Jvly  30^A,  1840. — Poor  Lord  Durham  is  dead ;  a  victim  to 
mortified  ambition,  bad  liver,  bad  temper,  and  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies.  He  should  never  have  left  England.  By  so 
doing  he  opened  the  door  to  Melbourne  and  Lord  PalmerstoDt 
who  understood  one  another,  and  who  "floored"  him.  He 
was  a  Eadical  with  a  hankering  for  title ;  a  Reformer  with  a 
reverence  for  aristocracy ;  and  a  Lord  with  no  inimical  feeling 
towards  universal  suffrage  1  His  temper  was  uncontrollable ; 
and  at  times  he  behaved  harshly  to  the  gentlest  woman  in  the 
world,  his  wife,  yet  loving  her  sincerely.  Such  a  combination 
of  contradictions  were  never  seen  in  any  man  before  ;  and  yet  he 
was  sincere,  straightforward,  and  manly. 

Lady  Graham  told  me  that  one  evening  at  dessert,  and  with 
Lady  Durham  (Lord  Grey's  daughter)  at  the  head  of  "his" 
table,  she  (Lady  G.)  praised  the  eldest  boy  for  his  beauty. 
"Yes,"  said  Lord  Durham  savagely,  "and  he's  not  got  the 
Grey  mouth !" 

Never  let  your  love  for  your  profession  overshadow  your 
religious  feeling.  Depend  on  it  that  religion  will  strengthen, 
not  weaken,  your  energies,  and  will  not  only  make  you  a 
better  sailor,  but  a  superior  man.  Professional  studies  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  take  care  how 
you  fall  into  the  common  error  of  believing  that  they 
are  the  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life. — (Letter  to  his  Son, 
1843.) 


^-^-^ 
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What  cant  it  is  for  our  public  men  to  raise  such  an  outcry 
about  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Asia !  Have  we  not  done 
the  same  elsewhere  ?  and  a  lucky  thing  for  Europe  that  we 
did.  It  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  great 
nations  to  exptmd;  and  it  is  better  for  the  world  at  large 
that  Bussia,  having  no  colonial  possessions,  should  expand 
into  Asia  than  into  Europe.  Bussia  will  do  us  no  harm  in 
India  for  a  century  to  come ;  by  that  time  we  should  have  so 
developed  and  consolidated  our  Empire  over  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  India  that  nothing  should  shake 
our  authority.  But  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves ;  at  present 
our  danger  lives  in  India,  in  the  disaffection  of  the  people.  Wo 
are  guilty  of  cruel,  and  judicial  abuses  in  our  government  of 
India,  and  we  offer  little  in  return  but  protection  from  foreign 
war.  We  make  few  roads,  we  allow  their  tanks  to  fall  into 
decay,  we  tax  the  working  man  heavily,  and  do  nothing  to 
improve  his  condition  as  tenant.  Lord  Auckland  told  me 
he  believed  that  torture  was  even  practised  in  the  lociil  police 
courts,  thouj^h  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove.*  We  have 
enough  on  ouy  national  conscience,  surely,  in  connection  with 
India,  without  our  magistrates  putting  the  wTctched  people 
to  torture.  If  this  petty  tyranny  be  not  rooted  out,  and  a 
steady  effort  made  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  people  to  our 
rule,  by  developing  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  we 
may  depend  on  it  there  are  those  in  the  country  who  will 
try  to  exasperate  the  people  against  our  rule,  and  the  result 
may  be  counted  on,  a  revolt  and  a  massacre,  which  shall  make 
the  mass«w;re  of  the  Protestants  in  1646  light  by  comparison. 
It  is  curious  that  with  the  history  of  our  rule  in  Ireland 
branded  upon  our  memories  we  cannot  apply  the  lesson  it 
should  have  taught  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  people  of 
India — the  most  tractable,  the  most  obedient  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  better  to  make  friends  than  adversaries  of  a 
conquered  race.  The  Romans  possessed  the  art.  We  seem  to 
despise  it. 

♦  I  believe  it  to  Ik)  litoraUy  tnio  tliat  ** torture"  was  pnictiHed  at  our  police 
courts  in  Bengal  until  within  a  short  tinio  of  the  extinction  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858-9.  Haydon's  anticipations  proved  too  true.  I  have  often 
hoard  him  say  that  such  hiul  l>een  the  cnielty  and  treachery  of  the  >]ast  India 
Company  towards  the  princes  and  people  of  India,  a  heavy  penalty  would  have 
to  l>e  iNiid  sooner  or  later.  He  looked  vl\wu.  a  great  revolt  in  India  as  inevitable. 
—Ed. 


/ 
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restless  nervousness  of  perpetual  sehomcs  for  raising  (^^nium 
like  cucumbers.  The  Nobility  always  apf>ear  to  nin  tuixious 
to  escape  from  the  excellence  which  is  Ixjfore  thorn  t«>  <»iyoy 
the  irrational  pleasure  of  expecting  i)erfection  without  any 
irrational  data  to  reckon  upon  but  ho{)e ! 

When  Cornelius  was  over  hero  with  Easthiko — my  oM 
pupil — he  was  taken  everywhere ;  but  was  never  lirought  to  my 
house,  where  Eastlake  knew  I  ha^l  paiut^Ml  a  fn^MM)  on  my  omu 
wall,  and  that  it  was  highly  approv(Kl.  Kiistlake  in  undor 
heavy  obligations  to  me;  and  now  (1812)  that  he  has  an  o|)|Nir- 
tunity  to  return  them,  he  keei>s  ConieliuH  from  mo ;  m^vnr  oY<*n 
mentions  my  name  as  his  instructor  in  art,  wh(*n  oxuniincMl 
before  the  Fine  Arts  Committee,  nor  putM  me  forward  oh  ontt  of 
the  leading  English  painters  who  should  Ix)  ctxaminn<l.  I  havo 
therefore  been  left  out  of  the  examinati(m  entin^ly.  I  In^gin  t4i 
perceive  a  cold,  calculating  diplomar;y,  which  is  to  ko(«|i  mo 
out  entirely.  At  our  last  intc.*rview,  a  few  wookri  v\\wk\  Kiu<t- 
lake  said  to  me,  "  Of  course,  you  and  I  must  he  stterei  in  our 
vuritsi''    Why? 

Eastlake  called  on  me  to-day  (KUli  May,  1842),  an<l  wt^  had 
a  long  conversation  on  the  state  and  proH])e<*tH  of  the  Art,  iUo 
Royal  Commission,  &c.  He  said  he  feare<l  the  nobility  ;  thoy 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  educating  the  English  artiHts.  Many 
Df  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  old,  and  wihIuhI  to  havo 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  all  done,  like  a  spring  fashion, 
before  they  were  taken  away.  Many  of  thc»m  prefprnul 
foreigners,  because  foreigners  s{)oke  a  langiuige  c()nHid(>n*d  in 
EIngland  as  an  accomplishment,  and  many  of  thom  wen^ 
indifferent. 

He  told  me  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  cjtrrying 
the  plan;  and  if  at  any  time  in  the  commission  the  i>arty 
opposed  should  happen  to  be  more  numerous,  the  whole  thing 
might  be  lost  after  all.  He  said  the  most  im{)ortant  piM)plo 
ivere  staunch,  and  he  relied  principaUy  on  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  young. 

Jtdij  3rd,  1842. — I  am  not  a  politician,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  presumption  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion ;  but  when  1  hear 


» talbtaf;  AlMiat  tke  panaf  fiavfe  kmgr  *«■»■ 

te  MntlMr  Mtj  jmaT  I  mk  nj^dimhiiAm  I  av^i^ 
lbi7?   Ook^B  talks  •»aetf&Mkhd«e*h^fc.d 

—  to|i;i»  tht  h»  ■»  iiiliilMliil  |ubiim  rfaj^^i 
Mm  to  Phgfail :  tet  I  dwl  ^Mtt  «i*  C«h^  ^ 
■nm  tbaa  1  tb  with  Un  fa  ri>«  Att  A*  Itee  ka  a^ 
MUliaff  M  cliipMtai  m  Bmnft  hf  miitmt'mm.  Via  i 
tiam  gVMC  <|»Bttio—  «U^  se  beanp  i^oa  vi  jag  ai 
otipuMa  dij  tnttttboBwtrf  he  CBtertMBOl,  biS  ■■!  IB 
Aa4  whMan  thM>  qaatioat?  Tkcjr  «>;  »  aiff  «paii 
PfrJi  waA  G«nMB  yiei^iai.  the  ItofiMi  ^poalMa.  m 

t»lbiid«tlbrtWB«ztknaRd  jneuR.    Tli  TiBifc  ff^ia 

cia  •«*«  Iw  twircd  but  by  the  wttre  iBrtmee  af  ■ 
leMl,  of  the  tkfM  giml  Po«ti>  mUA  dnidad  bet  Th^  ■ 
OM  oUwr  elHU»  for  b«r,  ft  disopkioc  of  BbkIb;  h«  ri 
■nt  frt.  Of  thp  tlu««  qtMstiou  I  bsre  miib  1.  «atf  «r 
■nd  pimp  iM  inlfi  wv,  and  that  u  tihiff  E—lrni  9*01* 
■ad  ■  WW  with  itnahft,  and  pprfasps  Knace,  cr,  «•  Ekxij  «ab 
FnaoD  MfpOAM  Ucum*.  u  wruin  sMiaer  or  Uter  to  «« 
pkML  Bnt  H  wwd  iriTe  w  little  appreheaotai  if  «e  pm 
Itir  iTTon  of  Nniit-loiifi  in  t>12.  ukI  refo^  to  RttM^k  U»wm  ti 
llii'  m-rth.  »li.'r.'  (h-*  »iintit  it,  and  -irilii  «i  h*^r  '.n  tb^  •rstt. 
whf-rt-  tl."  jriiil  iti  h*T  iknni-.nr  ii  <  •■!---;t  .ir  1  <  ',!.-•  -.J  ».t 
llif  [itiici-.  to  hit  At,  ami  lifstmv.  1  know,  fn>m  ntAcj  ihir;:* 
iny  mnlt-M  luiv>-  let  limp,  that  in  a  war  with  Rn^^ia  we  h.^^* 
n-iVhirij;  ti.  •]•>  Imt  hl.«-k  her  np  in  the  Bttltif,  an-l  sttaj-k  h-.rin 
thi'  lUmk  Sa,  tu  lirinc  h-r  to  terms  in  a  'in^Ie  «mi[*iin!. 
Itiit  h«  •■  i:3!]'.'iili..ns  1.1  \Vftloh.n^n."  no  "Sir  Rii-hAnl  Strai-bA:;. 
witli  111!"  nH.mi  unilninn,  waitinjr  for,  an  'Earl  of  ChatLmi." 
\Vlii"'»i-r  ciiiiiliii'it  that  campaign  for  ns  mn^  be  a  man  >■:' 
<-i.tTjrv  uiiil  ilrri^iiin.  ami  a  first-rate  engineer,  for  thf  -]»ii' 
niiin-  thiiTi  thi-  Wyoni-t  will  he  the  weap-'-n.  Bat  aftrr  alL 
wliv  whiHilil  V.I-  fipht  to  prevent  Hus?>ia  from  oocupyijif:  Cl- 
f.t)iiitiiuipli-''  CouliI  wo  not  wttle  this  eternal  Eastern  qnesiin 
I)y  >M>iiii'  otliiT  m-iins  ?  Turkey  is  p<x>r  ;  »hy  not  buy  ont  lb* 
Siiltiiii?  What  is  tin-  momy  valne  of  hia  LnnpeaaproviiKV!'-' 
How  many  yi-ars'  purchase  is  hia  occupntion  worth?  Giv 
him  .Oii.iKHViiMJ?.  for  it  down,  send  him  into  Asia  Min-r. 
unilt-r  wounUc-9,  &IL1I  ^u.!   Xusttia  a   neutral  ami    oon-nu^^il 
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Power,  at  Constantinople  in  his  place.  This  would  not  only 
get  rid  of  the  Turk,  but  it  would  turn  his  face  to  his  natural 
Bteppes;  it  would  protect  Constantinople  on  the  Asian  side 
firom  Bussia ;  and  it  might  help  to  settle  the  German  and 
Italian  questions,  by  giving  scope  to  Prussia,  our  natural 
Protestant  ally,  and  by  relieving  Italy  of  Austria.  By  uniting 
Germany  and  Italy,  each  under  one  crown,  it  would  check 
France,  get  rid  of  Austria,  quiet  the  Pope,  and  then,  perhaps, 
secure  the  peace  of  Europe  for  half  a  century. 

The  danger  of  decoration  is  that  the  Art  may  be  lost  in 
rendering  it  merely  subservient  to  architecture. 

From  Bumohr's  letters  to  me  it  is  clear  that  Cornelius 
neglected  the  figure  and  nature  in  his  youth,  and  ilien  he  seeks 
to  establish  the  principle  that  fine  form  is  incompatible  with 
modem  subjects.  So  much  do  men  sophisticate  in  favour  of 
their  own  weaknesses,  that  who  dare  say  he  has  not  put  forward 
these  sophistries  to  excuse  his  own  defects  ? 

"  He  knows  not,"  says  Bumohr, "  one  iota  of  Nature,"  and  is 
"  ignorant  of  the  figure."  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty  fellow 
to  hold  up  to  1M  as  a  model — ^to  show  us  the  way ! 

I  have  been  often  asked  from  whom  I  got  the  model  for  the 
dying  soldier  in  *Dentatus.*  It  was  Eastlake's  brother,  who 
was  Buflfering  from  asthma.  I  called  one  day  to  inquire  after 
him.  He  was  very  ill,  and  had  a  fit  of  asthma  while  I  was 
there.  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  send  for  a  coach.  I  wrapped 
him  in  a  blanket  and  took  him  off  to  my  painting-room,  and 
while  he  was  in  a  paroxysm  I  painted  the  head. 

Bailey,  the  sculptor,  assured  me  that  when  he  was  making  a 
bust  of  Prince  Albert,  the  Queen  told  him  that  she  wondered 
Sir  David  Wilkie  painted  portraits,  and  that  she  would  never 
sit  to  him  for  her  portrait  again.  "  I  dare  say  he  thinks  me 
rude,  but  I  never  will  sit  to  him  again." 

He  told  me  that  he  did  a  bust  of  the  Prince,  that  it  was  sent 
!br  to  be  shown  to  the  family,  and  was  sent  back,  saying  it  was 
*  not  liked."  Bailey  said :  "  They  measured  Prince  Albert 
ind  then  the  bust,  and  wished  me  to  alter  it  according  to  a 
merman  bust."     Bailey  sent  word  that  if  such  was  the  Art 

VOL.    II.  'i   <i 
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which  pleased   her  Majesty,  "he   feared   it   was   beyond  his 

talents." 

Though  Phillips  is  an  able  painter  of  a  head,  he  has  a  hwry 
hand,  and  has  no  notion  of  the  construction  of  the  fioiiK. 
Grant  for  a  woman,  and  Faulkner,  too.  are  not  matche<l  in  luiT 
school  in  Europe.  Grant  is  purer  than  Lawrence,  somethin;,' 
between  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 

My  principle,  founded  on  evidence  and  faet,  is  that  iili 
Academies  of  Art,  especially  the  Royal  Academy  of  Englaiil 
in  their  present  constitution  of  limited  members,  negatiye  as  ;i 
body  the  good  they  do  as  a  school ;  and  that  the  object  oi 
the  members  of  the  Boyal  Academies  is  not  so  much  xW 
advance  of  the  Art  as  the  security  of  their  own  pewcpnai 
predominance. 

If  the  advance  of  Art  by  enlightening  the  people  threatens 
their  personal  predominance,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  sacriliiv; 
the  Art  in  order  to  retain  their  influence.  This  appUea  tn 
all  Academies  of  Art,  but  most  particularly  to  our  own  liojul 
Academy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  me  "too  enthusuistic."  I  like  thul 
from  the  man  who  went  about  the  Vales  of  Liddesdalo  Itlowirj 
a  Borderer's  horn,  and  longing  for  a  bursting  raid  on  Engltsli 
cattle !  This  is  the  man  to  call  my  feelings  for  High  -Vr. 
"  Dreams!"  How  men  see  others!  how  little  thoy  imdi-nitiiD<l 
themselves!  In  Art  Scott  wanted  elevation.  He  never  tat 
Raphael's  works  in  Rome,  and  was  indifferent  to  them. 

Thia  is  an  age  of  intellectnal  sauces,  of  essence,  of  disltl- 
lation.  We  have  "  conclusions  "  without  deductions,  "  abridg- 
ments of  history  "  and  "  abridgments  of  science  "  without  Ipadin;: 
facts,  \\  e  have  "  animals  "  for  literature,  '  Cabinet '  Enrv- 
clopffidias,  'Family'  Libraries,  'Diffusion'  Societies,  and  Ueavr'n 
knows  what  else!  What  is  all  this  for?  Not  to  acid  knu"- 
l&lge  to  tlie  learned,  but  to  tell  points  to  the  ignorant,  withfit 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  links.  Oh  I  it  i»  »aJ 
work.     And  the  result  will  be  injurious  to  all  classes.* 
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Snpematnral  agency  is  useless  where  the  natural  passion  is 
lufSciently  strong  without  it,  and  should  never  be  used  but  to 
increase  the  interest  or  intensity  of  any  excitement.  What, 
for  instance,  could  supernatural  agency  do  for  Lear's  madness, 
>r  his  recovery  ?  Is  not  the  natural  feeling  so  strong  of  itself 
bhat  any  interference  by  superior  beings  would  be  felt  6W  a  sub- 
luction  from  our  sympathies?  Knowing  that  we,  too,  are  liable 
to  such  afflictions  from  apparent  and  evident  causes. 

Again ;  in  Ariosto,  the  madness,  recovery,  and  stupefaction  of 
Orlando  are  sufficient  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  all  human  crea- 
bores;  but  the  absurdity  of  Astolfo  giving  him  his  senses  by 
putting  a  bottle  to  his  nose,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  his 
writs,  so  that  Orlando  might  snuff  up  his  intellects,  destroys  the 
melancholy  naturalness  and  associations  of  a  hero  going  vio- 
lently about  the  world,  naked  and  savage,  and  furiously  de- 
ranged by  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress. 

Lear's  madness  is  a  truly  deranged  intellect ;  like  "  sweet 
bells  jarred  and  out  of  tune,"  it  still  acts,  but  acts  confusedly. 
It  seems  to  collect  all  its  experience  made  in  the  time  of  its 
vigour,  and  to  shower  it  on  the  folly  and  vices  of  human 
nature  without  order  or  reflection;  now  and  then  a  pathetic 
dash  of  resistance  against  his  daughters,  and  now  and  then  a 
pathetic  remembrance  of  her  he  loved,  but  used  badly.  And 
when  he  recovers,  he  recovers  so  quietly,  so  sweetly,  so  con- 
scioosly  unconscious  of  all,  and  yet  with  such  real  glimmerings 
of  his  situation!  But  Orlando's  is  the  madness  of  a  beast, 
fbrions  beyond  all  reflection ;  no  pathetic  remembrances  of  her 

well-infonned  men  yet  amongst  ns.  "The  modem  device,**  says  Swift,  **of 
consulting  indexes  is  a  compendious  way  of  coming  to  an  acquaintance  with 
ftathon ;  for  authors  are  to  be  used  like  lobsters,  you  must  look  for  the  best  meat 
in  the  tails,  and  lav  the  bodies  back  again  in  the  dish.**  Elsewhere  he  speaks 
of  the  abstracts,  abridgments,  and  summaries  of  his  day  as  "  admirable  expe- 
dJents"  for  being  very  learned  with  little  or  no  reading.  Macaulay,  in  one 
of  his  after-dinner  speeches,  thought  he  had  answered  the  objection  by  main- 
tiining  that  **a  little  learning  **  was  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  that  the  "  little 
letrniiig  "  of  to-day  was  a  very  great  deal  of  learning  three  centuries  since,  just 
as  our  highest  learning  now  will  be  a  very  little  learning  three  centuries  hence. 
Bat  that  involves  the  whole  point  at  issue,  viz.,  that  it  shaU  be  **  learning.**  My 
fiithei^s  complaint  is  directed  rather  against  the  studious  idling  which  Swift's 
modezn  device  excites,  than  against  any  *'  learning,'*  however  little.  Concentra- 
tion, and  not  a  skimming  versatility,  is  what  he  is  insisting  on.  It  was  for  the 
■sine  reason  he  objected  so  strongly  to  ^*  Magazine  writing  and  reading."  And 
I  do  not  think  he  really  approved  of  newspapers  for  habitual  reading.  *^  They 
weakened  the  powers  of  your  mind.**  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  also  that 
the  nnmerons  Dooks  of  **  amusement  *'  young  people  have  now,  tend  to  distract 
mtfaer  than  settle  their  attention.  Tiie  object  should  be  to  concentrate  a  child*s 
niailiiig,  snd  thus  have  a  few  subjects  mastered  thoroughly. — Ed. 


^Bw,1*t-%llfc^»Jii  ■Jaw puF^Vcmi^^wl 

inr«gw>   ivHtUeiane»   a:  *  tam   ao■UH^   ■■    Aafi  ii^^«  mJ 

Tn-  ffmv  t<Tfv-Il^tn>  fl-' ATimx  >  jx,  ArfaiSKr.«Htidtt. 

iFi'-iiL^ii;      A^i  Jc-fi    i;  iii  v   ttw  ^c-^  iic/c     titct  tririUTL  > 

til"'    nuj'm  ft-  hiti-  n:   imntai.  rhaiHrnPii.  «f  Tiuc    -  nc  isii-t  tij' 

Himii  It:  111*  -tXifTXi^  M""  }iirTTriBp(,  Trnn.  miiitinirr;  jnn  »^-r 
liu^  lit  Tiihi'i  iHii  IK  litt- U'lT  niiiiTi'vpc'  Tuf  Itfamri  'c  ij^  liir;* 
i*  iiuii  111'-;  iiTi  ii  inrrinin,.  tmc  rrnm  «<.  utminJ^T  ,-nn  ic  iir 
Hrriuittuir-  ii  wlin'L  Tie  JilmTuirnns,  iL^r-uraai^  n  TJi:'-  ir- 
j«iHrTi'*s.  niH^'i  Tlinjiw-lvi-,.  TJitfi  vnt  w-(  ■uk-i  piicjc  ii'i;'  ;« 
ittb'r-w'w)  HiTUini'U.  iiiiL  mdi  in.  xii(-  nmif  iiriir'.iitit  K  -^0,0.  sb; 
<:u«i''.  (.irrrifwi..  A-hkiiV  «rnjiits  u'n  iirfnih^TT  ruiriM.,  ii>ni  ^ 
api,  iic^-'c  niiH-tnfC,  uiiL  u.'wlvi.  i.liL'^nir  «lnJ  iif  wuirtj  i.  iliar- 
tinn'  h,  b  ffiT'iiiirt!:  iiciri,  TLns^  vii;x  ',  trimidi-  jjurii.  dtiia  t 
tukiii-  tni  tbf  xiiipvet-  ni  -Llif  mraf  vluin-  IflkWiQii  k.  ^Itiimu.  nsb- 
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pares  the  havoc  to  a  peasant  dashing  a  stone  down  among  a 
nest  of  snakes ;  they  all  scramble  off,  some  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, some  cut  in  two,  some  crushed,  and  some  untouched. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

Again;  when  Bradamante  comes  to  Court  and  finds  Euggiero 
absent,  who  that  has  ever  loved  does  not  feel  the  truth  when 
Ariosto  describes  her  as  feeling  like  one  who  has  seen  a  beau- 
tiful garden  in  full  bloom  in  April  and  May,  and  returned  to  find 
it  deserted,  bare,  and  ruined  by  "  winter's  wind  ;"  and  that  per- 
haps he  is  gone  after  another  lady,  to  drive  out  his  love  for  her 
as  one  nail  drives  out  another?  In  opposition  to  these  beauties 
must  be  placed  his  grossness  and  indecency ;  for  though  he  may 
have  had  a  moral  precept  to  instil,  he  must  have  known  it  was  a 
dangerous  method  to  choose,  and  that  mankind  were  more 
likely  to  perceive  and  to  relish  the  grossness  which  was 
evident,  than  to  search  out  his  moral  which  was  obscure.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  he  puts  in  heaven  and  the  angels, 
not  because  he  felt  their  beauty  or  wanted  their  machinery, 
but  rather  as  if  his  Catholic  conscience  had  given  him  a  twinge 
at  his  inclination  to  leave  them  out.  Human  incident  and 
embarrassment  acting  on  human  feelings  and  naturalness  of 
situation  are  his  fate.  Perhaps  he  is  as  much  a  painter's  poet 
as  any. 

I  have  had  a  bust  given  to  me  of  Grace  Darling.  She  has 
a  fine  head.  She  had  many  offers  of  marriage  after  her  no- 
toriety. Her  pretty  answer  to  a  Captain  in  the  navy  pleased 
me.  He  entreated  her  to  marry  him.  "Na,  na,"  said  she; 
"  I  must  think  of  him  who  thought  of  me  when  I  was  poor." 
Worthy  of  her,  was  it  not  ? 

If  I  were  to  put  my  head  out  of  John  Knox's  window  in  his 
house  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  lecture,  900  out  of  every 
1000  of  the  Scotch  common  people  who  would  listen  would 
comprehend  everything  I  said.  Such  is  their  excellent  system 
of  public  instruction  for  the  people.  But  if  I  were  to  do 
that  in  Oxford  Street,  not  100  out  of  any  1000  would  know 
anything  of  the  subject,  and  the  remaining  900  would  pelt  me 
frith  dead  cats,  and  call  for  a  song.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  good  training  and  instruction  of  all  classes,  and  only  a 
rery  indifferent  training  of  the  higher. 
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Nolsou  aaid  that  a  radiant  orb  was  perpetuallv  [ 
his  mmd's  eye,  urging  liim  onnanl  to  renown. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  greatest  and  earliest  geniinei  u 

Bimply  that  applause  for  their  trifling  cSbrU  haa  urged  then  <: 
to  greater  exertions,  and  that  they  wore  Eubse(|iiently  urged  t 
greater  efforts  as  much  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  preiei.: 
reputation  as  that  their  reputation  would  continue  when  tk,< 
could  no  longer  act* 

The  world  and  jioaterity  will  never  do  a  man  jn»tice  uln 
yields  any  schemes  from  diagust.     Never  relinqui^  any  pin 
in  disg'ust  at  ill-treat  meut.     The  world  will   never  syinpalUc 
with  you.     Each  man  is  full  of  his  own  troubles.     ^SlierMi^^ 
you  persevere  through,  the  world  will  not  forget  your  hsvi 
conquered  your  disgusts.     Make  yourself  remarkable  by  y 
talents,  and  the  common  properties  of  yonr  nature  will  tluoi 
elevated  into  virtues.     Sufler  your  disgusts  to  snbcloe  yua 
failure,  and  your  common  failiugs  will  be  censured  as  licea. 

Great  taleate  are  always  feared ;  suiicriority,  alw&yi  hat 
I  But  is  the  fault  always  on  one  side  ?  Let  those  who  pcM 
I  great  talents  endeavour  to  make  their  fellow-nieu  be&r  tl 
I  inferiority  by  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence,  wfc 
will  give  no  cause  or  excuse  for  enmity,  and  fender  themel 
grateful  instead  of  hateful  to  their  friends. 

"Romantic!"  "wild!"  "extravagant!" — how  weD  we  I 
these  phrases !  They  are  always  the  epithets  of  envion 
becility  on  schemes  beyond  iheir  [rower. 

It  is  curious ;  but  where  necessity  is  the  only  nbjwrt,  men 
nearly  alike  in  their  remedies  at  all  times.  I  oould  not  I 
observinij  the  other  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  8erpMituuv 
the  huts  they  have  lately  constructed  there  are  of  the  * 
form  of  simple  awkwardness  aa  those  in  New  Zealand 
Otaheite. 

Sir   William    Knighton's    '  Memoirs '    leave    the    mys 

'bU  itppcars  piulicularlv  In  Iiave  been  NN]it)l«>a's  ^nb,  Iit  U*  «■■ 
a  in  the  '  MemntiB]  de  Hte.-Hel^ni>.'  But  Lliia  ■r-hu  tn  di^  i1m  itai 
sf  geuiUB  too  depeodent  upon  mere  airKonutaiict'  and  ■nihit.     Cii. 


\ 
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attached  to  his  sudden  appointment  to  such  a  confidential 
post  as  he  held  about  George  IV.  just  where  it  was.  Nothing 
is  explained.  Sir  Thomas  Hammond  tells  me  that  Knighton 
got  his  post  by  being  alone  at  Brighton  with  McMahon,  the 
King's  confidential  man.  When  McMahon  died  so  suddenly, 
Ejiighton  took  possession  of  all  McMahon's  papers,  and  then 
wrote  to  the  King  to  say  he  had  got  them.  The  King  was 
caught,  and  like  a  sensible  man  he  put  Knighton  into 
McMahon's  place.  But  he  never  really  forgave  him.  Ham- 
mond tells  me  he  hated  because  he  feared  Knighton.  Yet 
£aiighton  served  him  faithfully,  and  in  the  *  Memoirs '  he  has 
left  betrays  no  confidence.  This  should  redeem  him,  though 
his  first  act  was  questionable.  But  the  temptation  must  have 
been  enormous.  It  would  have  been  more  upright  to  have 
sealed  up  the  drawers,  and  written  to  the  King  for  instructions. 
But,  alas  1  I  fear  it  is  by  base  acts  many  men  come  to  Court 
dignities.* 

People  wonder  why  I  have  been  so  treated,t  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  explain  it.  Authority,  Property,  and  Law  have 
been  so  long  established  in  England,  and  such  great  results 
liave  been  the  consequence  of  their  security,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered better  to  put  up  with  any  oppressions  from  authority, 
however  infamous,  than  to  endanger  its  dignity  by  any  resist- 
ance, however  just.  I  was  oppressed  by  authority ;  I  revenged 
it  successfully,  and  exposed  my  oppressors  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  be  pun- 
ished, as  a  warning  to  others.  Though  I  first  planned  the 
decoration  of  the  Lords  (1812),  made  sketches  (1819),  and  put 
them  on  canvas  (1835),  and  laid  them  before  all  the  Ministries 
in  succession  down  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  though  in  my 
evidence  (Mr.  Ewart's  Committee,  1836)  I  first  planned  a 
Central  School  of  Design,  with  branch  schools,  and  first  men- 
tioned the  decoration  of  the  Lords  as  a  necessary  public  work, 
the  Academy,  the  Government,  and  the  Royal  Commission 
thoroughly  imderstand  one  another.  They  have  all  made  up 
their  minds  that  I  must  be  sacrificed  as  a  successful  rebel, 
because  I  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  four  ruins,  in  keeping 
my  ground,  and  will  keep  my  groimd  in  spite  of  four  more. 

♦  Bacon. — Ed. 

t  The  rejection  of  his  Cartoons  by  the  Royal  Commusionen,  1843. — £o.     * 
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My  cartoons,  therefore,  it  waa  clearly  predetermined, 
to  be  rewarded,  on  the  principle  of  authority  Wing 
at  all  hazards. 


Every  artist  of  any  feeling  saw  that,  whateviaf  merit 
demerit  there  might  be  in  my  cartoons, — let.  They  were  4 
cartoons  of  a  painter  who  could  execute  them  with  the ' 
2nd.  That  no  principle  of  art  had  been  neglected,  as  api 
in  them ;  and,  3rd,  That  although  there  were  two  or  tluw 
proportions,  from  tlie  smallness  of  the  room  in  which  they 
executed,  one  day's  labour  would  have  remedied  these, 
fore,  because  a  shoulder  might  bo  a  trifle  too  heavy,  or  a  atf  i 
trifle  too  large,  to  deny  reward  to  works  whose  chaTBi.*ter, 
pression,  and  knowledge  of  construction  were  aelf-evideot, 
unjust  and  tyrannical. 


I  do  not  know  that  I  like  Algernon  GreviUe's  brotlMsr 
well  as  most  ]>eople.*  He  is  a  fussy  man,  too  fond  of 
and   affects  to  he   so    very    diplomatic.     He    has   thaC 
temptible    tendency   in   a   man   of  telling    *'  little  mn 
tea-table   lies" — as   George  IL  said   of  Lord  Cbe«teri 
which  make  mischief  in  families.     D'Orsay  tells  me  U 
keeps  a  regular  daily  journal  of  everything  he  sees  and  bi 
If  he  does,  God  help  bis  friends  I  for  if  be  records  aa  be  ti 
he  will   put  dowu  a  great  deal  of  what  be  neither  sees 
bears,  but  suspects. 

Schlegel,  speaking  of  the  Greek  Drama,  lays  open 
principles  of  the  Greeks  in  Art,  without  ever  haviDg  seea 
Elgin  Marbles,  "  The  Greeks,"  says  he,  "  succeeded  is  i 
bining  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  their  art,  ideality 
reality ;  or,  dropping  school  terms,  an  elevation  more  ' 
human,  with  all  the  truth  and  life  and  all  the 
bodily  qualities."  This  is  sound  and  tnie.  It  is  on 
incontrovertible  principles  the  Apollo  Belvedere  can  be  t 
so  inferior  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  as  may  be  seen  by  oami 
it  with  the  Dissus. 

I  like  Collins,  the  academician ;  we  are  old  frietids,  « 
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comes  to  see  me  occasionally^  and  we  have  a  reguli 
about  once  in  twenty  years.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  sal 
**the  Academy  would  forgive  you  readily  enough  —  nobody 
denies  your  talent — but  they  fear  you ;  you  have  brought 
them  into  contempt ! "  I  never  disturb  this  amusing  tone. 
These  academicians  abuse  me  for  thinking  what  I  do ;  yet 
everything  they  say  confirms  the  justice  of  my  conclusions. 
He  said  my  picture  of  *  Alexander  killing  a  Lion '  was  "  too 
big  for  the  Academy."  But  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  "  too 
hig!'*  Here  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  Then  he  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  their  election  of  Cope  and  Duncan  ?  "  Very 
proper,"  I  replied ;  "  but  this  would  not  have  happened  if  I 
bad  not  pummelled  and  thumped  ye  well." 

Lord  Chatham's  'Letters  to  Lord  Camelford'  is  a  most 
delightful  little  book.  It  has  all  the  pith  of  Lord  Chester- 
field without  his  laxity,  more  honour,  nobler  views,  and  incul- 
cates as  elegant  and  polite  behaviour,  without  being  at  the 
expense  of  any  principle  of  religion  or  virtue.  It  is  the  secret 
history,  as  it  were,  of  the  conduct  of  a  great  mind  in  his 
private  duties  —  the  causes  that  produce  results,  which  the 
world  only  knows. 

A  satirist  never  gets  fair  play.  He  is  always  stigmatised  as 
having  a  bad  opinion  of  human  nature  ;  whereas  a  dramatist, 
by  showing  both  sides,  like  Shakespeare,  does  not  oflfend  the 
touchy  self-love  of  the  world.* 

The  intense  feeling  of  Eabelais,  Voltaire,  and  Swift  for  the 
filthy  and  degraded  and  ridiculous,  proves  them  to  have  been 
men  not  of  the  highest  genius.t  Men  of  the  highest  genius 
have  such  a  perception  of  beauty  that  they  reflect  it  upon 
human  nature  as  a  looking-glass  the  sun,  whereby  any  object 
they  look  at  or  think  upon  shines  immediately  in  all  the 
beauty  that  it  has.  They  never  suffer  their  hands  to  dwell  on 
filth ;  they  shrink  from  it. 

*  "  Satire  and  flattery  are  the  two  plagues  of  history,  the  two  sources  that 
poison  the  relation  of  human  events."    {Boyle.) — Ed. 

t  And  yet  they  are  enjoyed  by  their  uppotdtea.  The  pure  Claude  de  St.  Martin 
read  Rabelais  with  the  keenest  relish ;  ana  the  pious  St.  GhrYSoetom,  we  may  feel 
sure,  would  haye  read  Swift,  for  we  know  that  he  enjoyed  Aristophanes,  and 
always  kept  a  copy  at  haud.—£D. 


The  power  of  Tacitus  is  sublime.    Tlie  tremendona  tiet 
hail  fur  character  is  qaite  unexampled  but  in  Shakeepean 
Homer.     The  power  of  imagination,  too,  wliieb  lie 
(vben  once  he  ba<l  the  elements  of  a  character)  tu  vapplj 
deficiencies  of  historical  tradition  is  quite  extruortUnory 
extraordinary,  that  one  vonld  declare,  at  tbc  time  of  rewiliag 
be  has  not  even  described  a  change  of  Tiberim's  ooontesaM 
but  what  he  either  saw,  or  related  from  eye-witnesses. 

What  a  man  Sir  Kobort  Pe«l  is !  He  posses  bis  life  in 
perpetual  torture  of  opposite  appetites,  without  reaolotMe  I 
gratify  any  to  its  full  capacity  of  power. 

It  is  lamentable  to  me  to  see  bow  little  attention  is  paid  li 
the  aristocracy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  tbeir  cbildm 
They  seem  to  me  to  think  that  all  that  was  required  in  ll 
Feudal  ages — when,  to  sit  your  horse,  wield  a  lance,  dnw  i 
bow,  and  excel  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength — is  all  that  I 
required  of  young  men  now.     They  will  find  out  tbeir  miftafc* 
In  an  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  smatter,  such  as  the  a 
nill  be,  tbey  should  make  a  point  of  grountliug  their  chtldi 
thoroughly ;   "  filling  tbeir   minds,"  as   ArchbUhop  Leigfatfl 
said,  "  with  good  wheat,"  for  then  there  will  be  not  otJy  la 
room  "  for  others  to  pack  in  chaff,"  but  it  «ill  enable  tlieoi  1 
maintain  that  superiority  whit-h  tbey  hold  now  by  nmk, 
which  they   will  not  bold  long  before  the  fierce  i' 
spirit  of  the  age,  without  higher  claims  to  ie^>ect  1 
wealth,  and  leisure  can  afford.   Sir  Robert  Peel  said : 
register."    O'Connell ;  "  Agitate,  agitate."     I  aay :  • 
educate."     Train  the  minds  of  your  young  people ;  ^ 
dom  into  their  heads.   Do  not  neglect  tbeir  bodies,  but  c 
their  minds  as  well :  train  them  into  habits  of  Belf-exnmiu 
and  inquiry ;  and  teach  them  that,  although  it  ia  du  iI 
to  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  c 
know  one  thing  well,  and  to  cultivate  the  iutelle^a  with  » 
God  has  blessed  him.     Without  such  cultivatian  a  max 
bettor  not  be  bom.* 


*  The  rank  lies  irich  tbo  parents  : 


«rlth  her  bab;.  ihej  biciil  the  chililrcn  over  to  Ibtdi  lator*.  jiwt  ■•  riw  doia  ■ 
*^*'~  *    "  i!  niira«,  and  think  SDT  rlo«t>r  prnnDa]  iatoioouTM  ■>□  Uwiir  ptwt  M 
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ffordsworth's  great  power  is  an  intense  i^roeption  of  htunaa 
t  regarding  tlie   mystery  of  things,  liy  amUrsing  his 


ly.  Thai  tMe  ic  a  proat  iniirt«±e.  we  li«ve  nwm  Ran* 
t  daring  the  IbbI  few  )-eM».  One  of  the  mosl  »tril:iii(t  WM 
'  that  of  th^  l>le  HoTQUU  nf  Haatiogs.  Eiidnwed  br  nalur*  vilh  • 
«  pFiwm,  and  gifted  wiui  high  qnalitifis  (if  mind,  «hi<ji,  under  >  ht>tter 
lining  BCd  eduoatioii,  and  a  niure  hualUij  mnnJ  atmosphere,  and  > 
if  diacipline  skilfullv  adapt«d  to  hiR  nstlesa  nature,  he  vnuld  have 
erj  difft;i«Dl  man — perhaji*  a  gw*t  one.  He  di-'d.  a«  «e  aJl  remember, 
U>1(!  wreck  ni,  eii-and-twentr :  broken  in  hetLtlh.  veakeiK^  in  mind. 
'.  in  fortuoe,  and  re^rett«d  by  f?w,  though  deepl}'  b;  one  oi  two  who 
u  well,  and  had  hoped  for  lietler  IMiigs. 

me  of  those  few :  and  oe  1  knew  him  iLoirm^j,  and  be  ii  co  ollen  mada 
D  point  B  moral  by  writers  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  I  niaj  perhaps  be 
tedtodYBWunlnn  thecDl^cct  ThehUmeafyimin  nitqiieBlioinaUymtut 
lOD  the  Ute  l<onl  Howe,  hu  guBrdiBtt,  who,  with  ample  leisare  and  meatu, 
>o  raflSoient  pains  to  eeonre  l^e  boy'a  welfare  by  indicioiu  training,  eduea- 
r  mperinlendeom.  The  ho;  ww  removed  &om  Eton  and  K<Dt  to  the  grest 
Is  of  CoDtiaentul  Europe  At  BcvcutceD,  when  1  flnt  met  him,  he  had 
i>wledge,  exoMit  in  viee,  in  which  he  waa  a  profieient,  and  he  had  no 
pUabmentA.  lie  oould  neither  read  distinrtlj-,  nor  vpell,  nor  write;  nor 
he  ey«n  git  a  home,  fence,  play  erirkut.  Bingleslick.  or  clera:  and  he 
little  aboQt  a  gan.  Yet  he  «a«  mpable  nf  great  thii^B.  Hf  wiw  keen 
knowledge,  but  fnim  fear  of  bping  iHoghtd^  at  he  never  asked  qiuw- 
By  degrees  I  woo  hia  confldeure.  and  then  he  would  ocim«  to  m<^  in  hii 
Millies.  In  his  secret  heart  his  mpability  fnr  bcttiT  thing*  than  '  RuVa 
or  baser  books — of  which  he  had  a  choi<«  iltnstrated  celteetion,  that 
the  Eaumiu  one  of  Lord  Henry  Sejmour— wonld  now  and  thim  dimly 
Cself  lo  him.  One  day  in  my  room  ho  finng  down  his  tTaahynoTel: 
books  teach  me  nothing.  I  want  tn  learn.  I  am  B  horrid  fool,  I  know ; 
not  mr  fault.  They  have  often  tried  to  teach  mc,  but  they  noTi-r  diil  it 
t  way.*  "What  is  your  idea  of  the  right  w»t?"  I  sskod.  "Well."  he 
"  to  tell  me  something  that  intetesta  me,"  I  brought  him  a  vi>lum«  of 
's  'Tacilua.'  It  iraa  tlie  Tiberias  volumo.  "Now,"  I  said,  "  tiy  that 
of  your  cheap  trash,  and  tell  me  facrw  you  like  it."  For  th?  next  throo 
■>  book  HUB  never  out  of  bia  himd.  He  devourod  it,  Uo  madtf  me  cot 
n^  of  Italy,  and  he  went  over  all  the  places,  to  most  of  whieh  lie 
n.  "To  think,"  he  said, " that  I  have  been  la  Borne,  Nb|>1c« and  Dntirl, 
.ody  ever  told  me  about  Tiberiu*  or  Nero."  There  was  the  real  boy 
%  out.  On  another  oooaaion  wu  were  walking  home  thiongb  St  -lauci  ■ 
_  one  bright  starlight  night.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky  and  said,  "  What  a 
Badid  sight,  it  bcalfl  St.  Peter's  I "  "Yes,"  I  replied;  "and  boIkmIv  .iv.t  mm 
e  plllan  of  that  dome,'  as  Luther  said."  After  a  miuute  or  l»<'i  \w  wil.1  : 
't  kugh  at  mo  for  asking,  but  who  waa  that  fellow  Lnther?  I  li'H"  ln^urd 
1.  Tetl  me  all  about  him."  I  told  hiiu ;  and  when  we  oame  In  1  l>ri>ii|(lit 
a  eopy  of  Carlyle'a  '  Hero- Worship,'  whiuh  I  had  with  mo.  Hi'  fi">k  it  to 
ivith  him.  Wo  gencrallv  slept  in  adjoining  moms  with  the  iluor  iiik-ti,  be 
10  nervous.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoku,  and  saw  hi*  onndle  itlll 
^  I  called  lo  him,  "What  ore  you  doing?"  "I  am  ruadiug  about 
IT,"  he  said.  "What  hard  words  this  fallow  ubm;  but  what  a  apliiiiiUd 
w  Luther  waa  j"  Ho  told  mo  the  next  momiug  hu  bod  read  the  whole  of  tha 
fourth  lecture  through  before  be  went  to  sleep.  GvcTT  day  whilo  ho  was  with 
tne  (hat  week  he  read  oni}  re-read  the  volume,  and  would  look  at  no  other  book, 
and  hu  would  talk  well  upon  it  if  you  encouraged  him.  Thceo  arc  only  two 
among  many  proofs  which  he  gave,  when  ttlouo  with  mo,  ot  his  anxloly  for 
knonlei]^.    But  the  great  defect  of  his  character  waa  weakness  of  will,     He 


all  of  them— not  Xi 


a  bcslcgud  by  UiHinlute  u 
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owK.  He  atf  to  me  ta-i^x  {22Dd  Dec.  IS17).  amd  xmA  aD  lb 
book  of  *  DeqnBdooe  Conedcil,'  in  bis  *  R*-'^rwf,'  is  te 
fan!  mmmtt.    Tbe  monl  of  Wonkwurtfa  is  «■■^^^.^  !■  ^ 


—  ^--.lA^i-  -■-■■I  t  —  B— t.^-afc  fc—   — ^_.  ._^.      ^ 


Am    I^MiJBL.I  -T— m-  ^ ^-   i.^^...    .   .         -_j    iilriBJihiM,     ^ 

■hcAbt  ■■  thaeWBib:  -I  Ai^i  Ok.  of  n^B,  ta  teh^B*^  ate 

■ ■  ■  ■«— "  »a-  ^  ■-  - ■—  TT  tTi»*hlhil      Babv 

an  l>    I  kw«  1  rtiii;     Xih^ba  art  kvkl  m>  »nh[M       irf  mt. 

•w  w«  *W  iwk  AM  avk  bM.    ■~-   •-■^    -'      -^        "iWhwijm  ihiiIiI 


csld  Mt  tab  h> 
pbiv  ta  p-iiri«  or  i=  *r»«T  ;  >ad  syoer  tlaii  nc<  1*  fir«  vbfn-  ^  mi^ti^J  p 

W>  be  w.-";!!  b*'  ir>«  *^  J  t<:n»i1   ia  it»-  l-»rr  iiid  iitftr**  »f^td^     If  Qc  ati 

■ail  ^^^  :<4iipi-carC;  W--11  fo*  hini  tniy  »rj.i  rir>f«rrt  iii»t  cruiAnl  hif  »»irr'. 
tax  iivta*-!  3irtiE»I  Tvrr^iNfa.  Ita  o  hi?  iti-nr*  fcican  be  (k»{i«ft^  tL«-  h:V.  yj 
<k»fbv<i  h^j^j-t^  f'.'c  ^i^-vin^  it.  H«  wka'-vldlzifi  ibu  1.?  bw  ^-r^  iLa-  .-^t^ 
»tpin  •MEi-crfSTiOZLr  »tth  hiB  np'Q  kb  mi-^csar-a*  (;!!»««.  -  Tt*."  L,  iiai-l.  .^ 
d»T.  -  ;a.r  li;V  is  iiki.  I  k-o»  :  kl;  vtal  *bt  am  I  di  *;«■•  TIkt  h*v-  ti^»-  q. 
vaa:  I  '*•      I  am  ^^  ^'li  U  turihisx  «1#-     Lei  s*  -Tier  ibc  l>--TMa.  i:il  ••  <» 

"nat  I    fwl  MQidiei  mt  lite   ft«iiac  ■:  hu  b«n.  kt  )otr  of  cA^t  -m^t  hii 

i»an-.:  msiip.'o.       Ail  b>   av     he  ■-(tatd    hi*     wrprt    b^arl,    Ssim^   t 


t   Blltd  viUl    DBril     REl.'tlvO&IUn:     ■ 


1  sct«  □&•  itiiftw  tkaiU  bt«»t»e  it  B  joM  fc->  hii  m^mrr.     B 
■BKD^  *biIiiM«.  izd  maaj  iUmr-nit  of  Aimntr  tiku  £r>  b?  oukt : 

Bai  bi:4  ulliipe  bi  aft  maK  izkiaeetk-c^j  b-v  accnbaicil.  putIt 
l*Diirn--s;*  bit  miialT  w  tbt  i^n-'ruinrK.  I&e  i3>-Apfc-:;<.  ibr  --trit;^  _  ,.  . . 
U>  fhi-f  ^iT;tn[rj.T-  xhf  Lue  LtI  H.'»e,  «t.i  *itEic.Lrt-ii  the  S-t*  r-^^ii' f---.^ 
■I  lii-f  :^v:  •Tisic^  pcni>l  rf  hir  tii*  -  tad  wb\  m  oii  ^laiuuc  »i]«-«ni  :viurr 
■»jct:fiiiiijeias.  tvsflcit'c  n-T  jML-je  of  nxhi  ■»  srnifiuiiT,  ia  i^Iia^  witk  tsi 
b:?  of  to  mDcii  >i5evn4:At«  canm.  k«<ii  HrtHt^lnr.  iftii«  wcpcn^i^t.  tai 
•mmk  Miil :  ubd  p>r^eiN^i;  icih«FiEi-<l  ciicic^ic:>-<cbU  t^o^uirs  t^i  rnismii  :^ 

ucl  Ho»e  left  t'  rtLiow,  »aii  tisen  i^rtifJ  f  tt  anai  kM.-(iiiArd  n  i^ 
kmIc  Bat  ui-.iii:i::  Bujb.\  ^  ci^ccu^  (tv.-«  tiK  bus  «m  tnni  hm  moat  to 
CfKt  Aia?U  tr^a  fto^i.— 1t^ 
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pevioua   development   of   duty.      Now   Shakespeare   haa   an 

tense  power  of  laying  open  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  by 

alyaing  the  ffiolinga  of  others  acting  on  themselves ;  and  his 

ktral   inferred   from   the   consequences  of  conduct,      Shake- 

B  ia  the  organ  of  nature ;  Wordsworth  of  piety,  religioni 

I  virtue.     Wordsworth   lava   down  the  duty  of  man,  from 

hich  to  swerve  ia  to  do  wrong.     Shakespeare  haa  no  moral 

ifle,  and  he  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  all  how  to  act  by  show- 

\  the    consecpiences   of  such-and-such    conduct  in    acting. 

K)rdanorth  tries  to  render  agreeable  all  that  has  hitherto 

med  the   world,  by  showing   that  death,  the  grave,  and 

rity  are  the  penalties  only  to  reach  a  happier  existence. 

lakespeare  seems  reckless  of  any  principle  of  guidance.     He 

ikes  futurity,  death,  and  the  grave  as  materials  to  act  on  his 

Ifferent   characters;   and  though  we   may   be   horrified   one 

ment  in  reading  what  Claudio  says  of  death — 


'jet  we  may  be  reconciled  by  attending  to  what  the  Duke 
^n  Bays  in  contempt  of  life,  feel  imcertain  which  to  believe, 
i  leave  off  in  intense  and  painful  distraction. 
I  In  grief  and  in  the  troubles  of  life  Shakespeare  solaces  by     Ij 
finding    similar  feelings  displayed  by  others  in  similar    !| 
lations;  that  ia  sympathy.     In   grief  and   in    misery   the     I 
Lnd  consolation  Wordsworth  affords  is  by  consolidating    ^Ij 
pe  hopea  and  glimmerings  man  has  from  a  Higher  Power  into 
r  clear   and    perceptible   reality.     What  we  hope  he  assures  . 
I  of.     What  we  fear  he  exhibits  without  apprehension ;    of  )  I  I 
'lat  we  have  a  horror  he  reconciles  us  to,  by  setting  it  before 
with  other  associations.     Wordsworth  is  the  apostolic  poet     ' 
F  piety  and  pure  thoughts ;    and  Shakespeare,  dear  Shake-    ■ 
spearet  the  organ  iif  nature  herself,  with  all  her  follies  and    / 
captivations,  beauties  and  vices.      Wordsworth's  feelings  are 
exclusive,  because  his  intensity  of  purpose  is  so  strong.     His 
object  is  to  reform  the  world,  by  pointing  out  to  it  how  it 
ought  to  be ;   .Shakespeare   to  delight  it,  by   showing   nature  , 
herself  how  she  ia.     It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say   I  / 
that  the  power  of  Shakespeare,  in  its  infinite  variety,  does  not  1 1  ' 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  place  over  all  i^ta-,  \s\v^.\TvTasiwii    v- 
urope  and   beigbt  of  piirpofle,  MiltoiY  imA  Nfl (iT&s«atCtv  \v»Kft  ^ 
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greater  intention  and  noWor  views  than  i 

have,  however,  but  this  one  jKiwer  ;  yet  that  one  ia  t 

on  earth,  for  it  is  to  guide  men  into  desiriug  endless  hapf 

in  futurity. 

Surely  before  a  man  of  genius  throws  his  poireni  into  i 
subject  he  ought  to  consider  its  tendency.     lie  oofrht  i 
rouse  your  enthusiasm  in  fuvour  of  that  your  prin<^iple<i  fi 
he  ought  not  to  envelop  crime  with  noble,  though  ptrr 
sentimenta,  with  pathetic  and  sublime  feelings,  mUivr  i 
you  lament  the  misdirection  than  detesting  the  inti-n' 
direction,  and  too  often,  indeed,  rendering  you  blind  to  1 
wiekcdness,  and  forgetful  of  everything  but  their  persen 
their  energy,  their  noble  spirit.     As  these  qualities  of  n 
will   always  excite  admiration,  why   not   mingle    then 
fallen  virtue  or  noble  ambiliou  ?     Why  mingle  the  1 
feelings  of  our  natiire  with  characters  without  principle 
out  virtue,  so  that  you  cannot  admire  but  at  the  risk  of  t 
morality?     Take   .Milton,  for  instance.      Bather  than  ( 
Satan,  or  rejoice  at  his  agonies  when  the  sight  of  the  n 
Sim  recalls  to  his  fiery  mind  "from  what  height  iallrtt," 
sympathise  with  him ;  you  lameut  such  noble  qnalitira  t 
have  such  a  tennination.     Is  there  a  moral  her«  ?     I><x»  i 
send  you  from  him  warned  by  his  example  ?  or  do  yoi 
from  Satan  rather  animated  than  othernise  by  the  i 
and  daring  of  his  gigantic  attempt  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  question.  No  man,  in  my  opinion,  c 
select  crime  to  exercise  his  powers  on  without  debwing  i 
failure  and  misery  in  the  end.  Satan  is  to  bo 
eternally  in  the  end,  but  for  a  while  he  triumphs,  fiell  ii 
represented  as  disgustingly  horrible,  but  as  subliinelv  b 
— ^a  place  where  souls  of  great  sensation  would  like  rati 
wander  than  fear  to  dwell ;  and  which  would  pro  tanto  im 
than  diminish  the  simi  of  human  means  of  pleasurt;  \t, « 
melancholy,  one  could  sail  amid  such  beings,  and  i 
time  the  luxury  of  sublime  terror  in  such  a  dreary,  i 
less  and  tremendous  situation.  It  may  be  am 
Milton's  punishment  is  not  bodily  torment,  bat  '  _ 
agonies  of  conscience  ;  but  still  they  are  agonies  of  s 
souls.  His  object,  nevertheless,  was  to  show  how  gruat  qm 
may  be  misdirected :  and  therefore  the  mor«l  is  as  forniUe  i 
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those  possessed  of  great  qualities,  as  if  they  had  been  merely 
furious  and  demoniac.  You  see  their  grand  feelings  bursting 
through  their  diabolical  ones ;  and  is  not  the  reflection  that 
great  qualities  have  led  to  ruin  instead  of  to  glory,  by  the 
vice  of  the  possessors,  just  as  likely  to  serve  as  a  warning, 
as  great  qualities  having  led  to  ruin  by  the  vice  of  others  ? 

I  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  one  day,  "  Has  your  Grace 
seen  the  drawing  of  Sir  Augustus  Clifford  T  Being  very  deaf, 
he  thought  I  said  he  and  Sir  Augustus  were  very  much  alike. 
He  looked  arch,  and  replied,  "  We  are  often  taken  for  each 
other."  Bumour  says  that  relationship  justifies  the  Duke's 
reply.* 

O'Connell,  one  day  looking  at  a  sketch  of  Napoleon's  bed 
in  my  painting-room,  said,  "Ah,  Napoleon  was  mad  I  His 
brother  told  me  from  a  conversation  he  had  with  him  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  certain  there  was  a  touch  of  insanity 
in  him." 

Let  us  suppose  Napoleon  had  died  on  the  Throne,  would 
Lucien  have  mentioned  this  conversation  ? 

Edward  EUice  said  England  would  never  suffer  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  would  rather  govern  Ireland  by  a  Commission 
like  Oliver  Cromwell.  Yet  he  liked  O'Connell,  and  said  he 
was  "an  oppressed  man."t 

Dr.  Johnson  said  "  the  first  Whig  was  the  devil."    Why  ?   I 
From  a  love  of  liberty  ?    No ;    from  the  hatred  of  control,  ; 
and  from  a  passion  to  rule  others.    This  is  the  secret  of  \ 
Whiggisnu 

^  The  £biiioii8  Dr.  Croft,  who  attended  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  her  confine- 
ment,  had  preyionslj  attended  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  her  ooniinemcnt  in 
Paris.    Dr.  Croft  subsequently  blew  his  brains  out. — Ed. 

f  This  **  oppression,'*  meaning  neglect  by  the  Whigs,  most  probably  cast 
(yConneU  into  his  career  of  Repeal  agritation.  O'Connell  said  once  to  my  father, 
**'  How  could  the  Gktvemment  expect,  after  the  character  and  publicity  I  had 
gained  by  Emancipation,  that  I  could  relapse  into  a  poor  barrister  ?  Human 
Tanity  would  not  permit  it."  The  best  policy  for  the  Whigs  to  have  followed 
with  O'ConneU  would  have  been  to  have  made  him  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  dis- 
like and  suspicion  of  the  L^sh  to  all  legal  authority  would  have  deprived 
O'ConneU  of  his  influence  in  a  week. 

As  an  instance  of  feeling  towards  him  by  the  Liberals  of  1832,  Mrs.  Groto  says, 
fraiJdy,  that  **  O'ConneU  was  feared,  det^ted,  and  yet  accepted  as  an  ally  "  by 
the  WnigB.  **  The  leading  Liberals,**  she  adds,  ^  avoided  contact  wim  the 
Liborfttor,  aa  he  waa  termed." — Ed. 
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The  magic  of  Politics  is  to  be  right 

I  asked  young  Greville,  the  brother  of  Lady  Francis 
Egerton,  whether  there  was  any  part  of  the  day  at  Waterloo 
when  he  despaired.  He  replied,  "Never;  but  being  in  the 
Guards  at  Hougomont  I  could  not  judge."  This  was  the  first 
candid  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  from  a  subordinate  that  I 
had  ever  received.  All  the  others — Captains  and  Colonels — ^told 
you,  "  It  went  very  hard ;"  but  the  Duke  and  Lord  Hill  both 
said  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  day  when  they  had  any 
doubt ;  and  being  first  and  second  in  command  they  were  able 
to  see  over  the  whole  field,  whereas,  how  could  the  others, 
mixed  up  with  their  different  regiments  in  the  midst  of  smoke, 
and  confusion,  and  dying  men,  have  any  clear  idea  of  how  the 
action  went.  Yet  when  you  reminded  them  of  this,  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  never  acknowledged  it.  But  Greville  acknow- 
ledged it  like  a  man. 

December  24<A,  1844. — Eastlake  called.    It  was  interesting 
to  meet  my  old  pupil  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
He  had  told  a  mutual  friend  that  he  should  feel  grateful  to  me 
as  long  as  he  lived,  when  having  told  him  all  I  knew  when  he 
first  came  to  London.     He  was  looking  strained  and  pale.    He 
told  me  every  commission  from  the  Queen  was  less  than  the 
last.     He  had  sat  up   all  night  and  painted   nineteen  honrs 
to  finish,  by  the  23rd,  a  small  picture  of  *  A  Nun  visited  by 
her  relations '  for  the  Queen,  which  she  wanted  as  a  Christ- 
mas present.     I  told  him   that  I   had  once   painted  twenty 
hours,   but    I   did  not    recover  the  strain   for   years.     It  is 
my  belief  that  Eastlake's  real  passion  was  for  literature,  and 
that   my    enthusiasm    and  success   with    *  Dentatus '  pushed 
him  off  his  road   and  made  him  a  painter,   malgri  lui.    He 
said   what  Eoyal  people  like  is  rapidity.     The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  once  kissed  Vasari's  forehead  for  executing  his 
wishes,  which  Vasari  had  only  accomplished   by  sitting  np 
some  nights. 

Colin  Mackenzie  told  me  that  Lady  Momington  said, "  My 
sons  do  not  pay  me  the  attention  they  ought."  He  was  looking 
at  Lady  Westmoreland's  portrait  of  her  over  my  chimney- 
piece. 
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Painters  should  not  be  talkers  except  with  their  brushes, 
nor  writers  upon  anything  but  their  Art.  Men  are  content 
that  you  should  know  something  more  of  painting  than  they, 
but  do  not  like  that  you  should  know  as  much  of  any  other 
thing.* 

I  find  the  artists  most  favoured  by  the  great  are  those  of  no 
education,  or  those  who  conceal  what  they  have.  The  love  of 
power  and  superiority  is  not  trod  upon  if  a  man  of  genius  be 
ignorant  of  what  a  nobleman  is  informed  of.  "  Great  folks," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  don't  like  to  have  their  mouths  stopped."t 

Seguier's  brother  John,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  me 
to-day  (December  30th,  1841),  said,  "  My  brother  had  a  diffi- 
cult business  to  prevent  George  IV.  from  remodelling  the 
Boyal  Academy,  which  he  talked  about  a  good  deal  at  the 
time." 

I  said  Seguier  hindered  me  from  getting  near  George  IV. 
from  apprehension  I  should  influence  his  mind.  Thirteen 
years  after,  his  brother  lets  out  what  was  going  on,  and  which  I 
suspected  at  the  time,  and  was  told  it  was  my  suspicion. 

Mackenzie  told  me  he  was  present  at  the  Austrian  Head- 
quarters, in  1814,  when  a  French  oflBcer  of  artillery  was  taken 
and  brought  to  Sohwartzenburg.  Among  other  questions  he 
was  asked  what  they  were  doing  in  the  South  of  France. 
"Don't  you  know?"  said  he;  "we  have  been  fighting  a  man, 
who,  if  he  had  your  army,  would  have  been  in  Paris  a  month 
ago. 


♦  This  is  not  quite  fair  towards  society,  which  is  rather  bored  than  otherwise 
with  a  man  who  can  talk  only  upon  a  subject  upon  which  they  are  ignorant,  or 
be  silent.  I  think  society  is  better  pleased  when  it  finds  a  professional  man  will 
condescend  to  talk  of  something  else  than  his  profession,  whether  it  be  politics, 
law,  medicine,  art,  science,  or  literature.  Manner  has  much  to  do  with  the  "  not 
liking "  here  attributed  to  society.  A  dictatorial  manner,  as  much  as  that  evil 
habit,  of  which  the  late  Wilson  Crokcr  was  a  remarkable  illustration,  of  per- 
petually taking  "  the  mote  "  out  of  your  "  neighbour's  eye,"  is  highly  offensive, 
out  among  men  accustomed  to  deference,  I  fear  rather  common.  After  all,  the 
great  want  of  both  sides  is  perhaps  that  of  mental  discipline,  the  first  result  of 
which  is,  as  Fara<lay  says,  "  an  internal  conviction  of  your  ignorance  of  many 
things  upon  which  vour  neiprhbours  are  taught." — Ed. 

t  Nor  did  Dr  Johnson.  Nobody  liked  it  less.  It  is  aU  a  question  of  manner 
and  tact.  The  world  is  governed  by  tact  and  good  manner,  and  men  make  or 
mar  their  fortunes  according  as  they  possess,  or  are  deficient  in  eithet." — ^¥k\>. 

VOL.   II.  ^  ^ 
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Never  make  love  by  letter.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  love, 
made  by  letter,  fails ;  and  how  any  man  can  be  such  an  ass  as 
to  propose  to  any  woman,  unless  he  felt  sure  of  his  ground,  is 
to  me  extraordinary.  A  man  should  never  propose  to  a  girl 
until  by  a  little  piquing  he  sees  her  getting  ill.  Besides,  a 
man  can  always  tell  if  a  girl  loves  him.  She  trembles  if  you 
sit  by  her,  flushes  in  the  face,  gets  hot  on  her  forehead,  tmd  her 
eye  has  a  peculiar  lustre  never  seen  at  other  times.  These  are 
Jdisputabrsigns. 

The  great  difficulty  is  jSrst  to  win  a  reputation ;  the  next  to 
keep  it  while  you  live ;  and  the  next  to  preserve  it  after  you 
die,  when  affection  and  interest  are  over,  and  nothing  but 
sterling  excellence  can  preserve  your  name.  Never  suffer 
youth  to  be  an  excuse  for  inadequacy,  nor  age  and  fame  to  be 
an  excuse  for  indolence. 

One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  tin  elevated  taste  is  the  power 
of  enjoying  works  of  impassioned  terrorism,  in  poetry,  and 
painting.  The  man  who  can  look  at  impassioned  subjects  of 
terror  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  may  be  certain  he  has 
an  elevated  taste. 

The  great  want  now  (1811)  in  the  press  is  of  editors  inde- 
pendent of  society.  Leigh  and  John  Hunt  on  that  point  were 
noble  characters.  I  should  like  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
bribe  which  could  have  made  them  say  what  they  did  not 
think,  or  omit  to  say  what  they  knew  ought  to  have  been  j 
said. 

In  talking  of  the  first  French  Revolution  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  the  Chevalier  Bronstedt  to-day  (March  29th,  1840), 
Hamilton  said  a  French  bishop  once  offered  him  some  books 
for  sale,  and  in  recommendation  pointed  out  that  one  of  them 
was  bound  in  a  man's  skin ! 

How  often,  when  weighed  down  by  the  burden  "  of  the  Great 
Mystery,"  one  cannot  help  believing  that  all  depends  on  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  on  whom  the  impression  ia 
produced ;  and  that  we  may  all,  petYia^fa,  ayi^kft  ^\.  ^^\aa  ^sAx^fe 
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period  to  find  this  life  has  been  rounded  with  a  little 
and  all  our  conjectures  airy  fancies : 


tt 


Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy." 


H 


Peel  is  so  innately  aristocratic  that  I  am  not  sure  he  does 
not  think  all  my  eagerness  for  High  Art,  and  my  plans  to  raise 
the  taste  of  the  nation  by  improved  design,  as  so  much  imper- 
tinent intrusion  beyond  the  limit  of  my  station,  as  unbecoming 
a  man  who  holds  no  office;  nor  does  he  believe  jany  human 
creature  has  the  right  to  express  an  independent  thought 
unless  he  be  a  funded  proprietor. 

I  asked  Sir  George  Cockbum  if  it  was  true  that  when  he 
captured  Washington  he  got  in  so  suddenly  the  President  had 
barely  time  to  get  away,  and  left  his  dinner.  Sir  George  said 
it  was  quite  true ;  they  found  the  table  laid  and  wine  ready, 
and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  all  had  leave  to  take  a  fair 
quantity.  Sir  George  said  that  had  he  the  troops  which  were 
sent  to  New  Orieans  he  could  have  kept  Washington  and  made 
peace  ;  "  but  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  my  Commander  thought  there 
was  more  plunder  at  New  Orleans  than  at  Washington." 

Mistrusts  sometimes  come  over  one's  mind  of  the  Justice  of 
God.'  But  let  a  real  misery  come  again,  and  to  whom  do  we 
fly?    To  whom  do  we  instinctively  and  immediately  look  up? 

The  principle  that  authority  must  be  upheld,  let  what  may 
be  its  injustice,  will,  in  the  long  run  of  human  suffering, 
destroy  all  authority. 

I  admire  the  caution  with  which  all  reforms  are  made  in 
Great  Britain,  as  necessary  to  regulate  and  bridle  excess  or 
injudicious  enthusiasm ;  but  our  rulers  should  take  heed  lest 
in  their  awful  reverence  for  the  outworks  of  the  constitutional 
citadel,  they  forget  the  citadel  itself;  and  whilst  they  are 
flourishing  about  on  the  outside  walls  with  their  flags  and 
trumpets,  poverty,  under  cover,  does  not  mine  to  the  centre, 
and  surprise  the  world  by  an  exasperated  explosion  that  will 
bury  constitution,  capital,  authority,  and  order,  all  under  one 
vast  ruin. 
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^r   After  the   cartoon  affair   of  18i3,  many  academicians   on 

p  mtiiUiag  me  would  express  astonishment  at  my  keeping  my 

health.     "  What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  stamina  ? 

Is  it  here  ?'  laying  their  hand  on  my  chest.     Their  air  waa 

exactly  as  if  they  had  been  looking  out  for  my  death. 

AVhat  trash  is  occasionally  written  about  Art  I  Here  is  a 
learned  Theban "  writing  now  that  a  man  "  May  be  able  to 
paint  a  histoilcal  picture,  however  large,  }»ii  twt  a  serieB!" 
What,  then,  qualifies  a  man  to  paint  a  series  ?  Not  being  able 
to  paint  at  all  ?  If  painting  a  single  picture  does  not  qualify 
him,  what  does  ?  All  the  painters  who  have  painted  a  series 
well,  had  painted  nothing  but  single  pictures  before:  viz., 
Kaphael,  Michel  Angelo,  Correggio,  Giulio  Komano,  Annibed 
Caracci,  Bubens,  &c.  And  why  were  they  qualified  to  paint  a 
series?  Because  the  same  powers  which  enabled  them  to 
arrange  the  parts  of  which  a  single  picture  is  composed,  with 
reference  to  a  whole,  will  enable  them  to  arrange  each  picture 
painted  as  parts  of  a  series,  so  as  to  complete  a  whole.  And 
yet  the  public  are  instructed,  by  authority,  to  believe  that  the 
man  who  can  arrange  and  paint  a  good  single  picture  cannot 
be  trusted  to  arrange  and  paint  a  series  I  Was  there  ever  such 
absurdity  ? 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  looking  at  my  head  of '  Alexander,' 
Bald :  "  But  you  have  made  him  smiling."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he 
is  conscious  of  victory,  and  glories  in  it."  "  But  it  is  a  serious 
thing,"  said  the  amit^ble  Duke,  looking  grave,  "to  kill  a  lion." 
"  But  it's  a  glorious  thing,"  I  said.  "  I  wish  it  may  be  my  lot 
before  I  die  to  kill  a  lion."  The  Duke  smiled  at  me,  as  if  he 
thought  me  mad. 

Sir  William  Robs  told  me  that  Lord  Brougham  said  he 
once  complimented  Louis  Philippe  upon  being  the  most  ex- 
ceptional Sovereign  in  Europe.  "  I  believe  1  am,"  said  the 
King ;  "  for  I  am  the  only  one  who  ever  blacked  his  own 


The    crying    evil  of  Great  Britain   is    that   debasing   and 
■  WilBon,  tho  Huiaging  Direotoi'  of  the  London  Bohool  of  Design,  1S48. — Rd. 
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cated  to  him  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  D.D.  of  Oxford.    The  thoughts 
are  well  expressed. 

"To    THE    MOST    EXOELLSNT    PHILO0OPHBB    AND     LAWYER,    Mb.    JoHN 
UaTDON,  upon    IUS    80    MUOH    DESIRED  '  HaRM ONT    OF    THE    WoRLD/ 

1662  :— 

"  A  public  good  mnst  qnell  yonr  priyate  fear ; 
The  profit  of  a  winter^s  indiuitry 
Should  be  imparted  to  a  general  car, 

For  good  is  bettered  by  community. 
Nor  may  be  detraction,  or  the  injuiy 
Of  some  men's  censures  dash  what  he  doth  write. 

If  bat  what  pleaseth  all  men's  sight 
No  work  woula  come  to  light. 
Through  all  the  world  ye  aye  gathered  the  several  flowers 

Of  otJier  Ixwks  into  your  harmony ; 
Distilled  to  spirit  by  you.    They're  wholly  young. 

So  honey  sucked  from  the  variety 

Of  flowers  is  yet  the  honey  of  the  bee. 
And  tho*  in  these  last  daies  miracles  are  fled, 
It  brings  back  time  that's  past,  and  gives  liftj  to  the  dead." 

--John  Brown,  D.D.  Oxou, 

John  HaydoD  lived  next  door  to  the  Red  Lion,  east  side  of 
Spitalfields,  near  Bishopsgate  Street. 

A  pupil  told  me  that  Cornelius  told  him  he  (Cornelius) 
thought  Reynolds  a  great  man,  and  Lawrence  nobody.  This 
speaks  highly  for  Cornelius's  taste. 

One  secret  of  worldly  success  is  command  of  temper.  From 
the  throne  to  the  cottage  every  man  should  strive  to  com- 
mand his  temper.  It  might  be  said  that  Hampden  should 
have  borne  ship-money ;  the  barons,  John  ;  the  nation, 
James  IL  But  how  are  the  evils  of  ba^l  Govemujcnt  to  be  got 
rid  of  if  remonstrance,  or  resistance,  or  complaint,  do  not  rise 
and  overturn?  Who  fiercer  against  the  despotism  of  unjust 
power  than  our  own  Saviour  ?  Did  He  bear  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  cant  of  the  Sadducees,  the  im]K)sture  of  the 
priesthood  ?  And  yet  He  preached :  "  Bear  und  forbear."  But 
He  preached  it  as  a  general  principle  of  conduct  through  life, 
not  to  apply  to  particular  instances  where  tlie  welfare  of  nations 
was  concerned,  or  the  danger  of  a  great  moral  principle. 

It  was  always  my  great  object  in  reforming  British  Art, 
which  Wilkie  and  I  set  about  in  1806,  to  add  what  was  wanted 
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without  losing  what  we  had.  This  was  the  principle  I  ex- 
plained to  my  pupils;  to  Eastlake  at  first,  and  to  the  Land- 
seers  and  others  afterwards.  To  Edwiu  I  lent  my  anatomical 
studies  of  the  '  Lion,'  which  guided  him  to  dissect  dogs  and 
monkeys.  Charles  and  Thomas,  Bewick,  Harvey,  Prentice, 
Lance,  were  all  instructed  in  the  same  principle ;  so  that  they 
have  all  been  refonners  in  Art,  by  adding  what  they  wanted 
without  losing  what  they  had.  Now  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  does  not  care  what  is  lost,  however  exquisite,  if 
we  acquire  what  we  have  not,  which  I  maintain  is  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  British  School,  and  if  not  checked  unll  be 
its  ruin. 

Nothing  is  so  envied  as  genius,  nothing  so  hopeless  of  at- 
tainment by  labour  alone.  Though  labour  always  accompanies 
the  greatest  genius,  without  the  intellectual  gift  labour  alone 
will  do  little. 

People  of  fashion  are  accused  of  "  impudence,"  &c.  I  know 
no  people  who  have  so  tender  an  apprehension  of  intrusion. 
How  perfect  their  manners  are !  And  what  a  contrast  to  the 
vulgarity  one  meets  with  occasionally  elsewhere ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wishes  well  to  the  Art,  but  he  wishes  better 
to  authority ;  and  if  the  taste  of  a  great  people,  the  value  of  its 
manufactures,  or  the  development  of  its  intellectual  powers, 
would  endanger  the  predominance  of  an  established  institution 
by  being  in  advance  of  or  in  opposition  to  its  selfish  interests, 
Sir  Robert  is  a  man  who  would  stand  aside  for  the  sake  of 
authority,  and  let  the  taste  and  intellect  and  advance  of  a 
great  country  perish  before  him.  Not  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  do  so,  but  that  he  would  think  it  a  moral  duty  to  shrink 
from  any  principle  which  might  endanger  an  advanced  post  ot 
the  Three  per  Cents. 

AfrU  2M,  1844.— I  called  on  Charles  Barry,  the  architect 
of  the  New  Houses,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  He 
explained  to  me  his  views,  listened  to  my  objections,  and 
admitted  the  frescoes  were  not  large  enough.  This  is  a  great 
|K>int  to  have  brought  him  to.  I  told  him  if  they  were  not 
l)iggor  thoy  would  only  be  diaper  ornaments,  and  nothing  elst\ 
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I  told  him  I  thought  his  plan  did  not  embrace  a  pri 
be  developed  by  design.  His  plan  was  an  unconnecte 
of  facts.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  a  principle,  bu 
must  develop  it.  "  Should  the  events  be  confined  to  oteloWli 
history?"  "Surely  not,"  I  said.  "Surely  not,"  he  replied. 
He  told  me  the  opposition  to  the  painting  of  Westminster  Hall 
by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  was  extraordinary.  They  would 
not  hear  of  it,  although  it  was  the  finest  space  in  the  kingdom. 

He  said :  "  What  I  admired  your  cartoons  for  was  they  were 
filled.  I  told  everybody  so.  liowever  angry  you  may  be  with 
Eastlake,  by  hints  I  know  he  thinks  you  ill-treated." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Barry,  "  you  say  what  you  think  so  com- 
pletely, and  carry  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  afraid  of 
you."  "  Who  ?  the  nobiUty  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  But,"  I  replied,  "  I 
am  not  in  a  responsible  situation." 

He  sounded  me  if  G  res  well  and  I  acted  together;  and  I 
lamented  over  his  joining  the  Royal  Academy.  He  said  all 
his  friends  said  so.  I  rejJied :  "  Ah,  Barry !  you  did  not  know 
the  greatness  of  your  position.  After  having  beaten  a  mono- 
poly by  a  genuine  display  of  talent,  you  should  have  kept  it." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  best."  I  asked  him 
if  it  was  owing  to  anything  he  had  said  the  Duke*  had  sent  for 
my  cartoon  ?  He  replied :  "  I  believe  it  may ;  I  admired  it 
excessively ;  I  am  more  with  you  than  you  imagine." 

Before  Lord  Duncannon  came  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  the 
"  Take  Notice "  Board  in  St.  James  s  Park  excluded  "  aU 
solcUerSy  servants  in  livery y  heggars^  and  dogs^  Very  compli- 
mentary to  the  troops  who  had  been  fighting  at  Waterloo,  for 
example ;  to  servants  who  add  to  our  comforts ;  to  beggars, 
whom  cruelty  or  injustice  may  have  reduced ;  and  to  dogs,  the 
most  innocent,  faithful,  and  attached,  of  all  four ! 

When  Mr.  Greswell  came  to  London  to  obtain  Peel's  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  establishing  professors  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  he  failed  to  interest  Sir  Robert,  and  received  nothing 
from  him  but  a  formal  acknowledgment.  Peel  wished  well  to 
Art,  but  he  wished  better  to  established  authority,  tmd  would 
not  identify  himself  with  any  movement  in  advance ;  and  he 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Butherland.— Ed. 
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likeil  to  befriend  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  influence  at  that 
time  over  what  was  called  by  courtesy  the  educated  classes  «!i^ 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  Art. 

ApH  21s(,  1845.— Called  on  Eastlate,  who  said  he  »pts 
going  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir  Uobert  Peel  on  the  National 
Gallery,  and  "  no  doubt  the  Academy  might  he  carried  further." 
He  said  he  should  be  "bappy  to  have  my  advice."  Xevei 
were  two  men  so  adapted  for  each  other  as  Peel  and  Eastl&ke. 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  a  reform  of  the  Academy  is 
meaned  by  both.  When  Peel  is  most  eloquent  in  admiratioD 
of  either  principle,  person,  or  corporation,  be  sure  a  reform  t* 
at  hand  of  all  three,  or  be  is  meditating  their  anmhilatioD. 

A  man  who  defers  working  because  be  wants  trantjoilUty  a| 
mind  will  have  lost  the  habit  when  tranqtiillity  comes.  Woi' 
under  all  circumstances — any  circumstances.  When  you  a 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  your  work  keep  it  in  yoor  mind,  b 
always  ready  to  seize  what  occura  to  you,  and  you  will  reta 
to  it  with  new  thoughts  and  additional  improvements,  as  if  yw^ 
had  never  left  your  room. 

The  history  of  the  London  School  of  Uesign  is  a  remarkaWo 
instance  of  bow  easily  a  good  instrument  may  be  spoiled  by  IwJ 
workmen.  When  I  was  called  upon  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  to  give  my  opinion  on  all  matters  connectetl  wilL 
the  Royal  Acjidemy,  among  other  reforms,  I  proposed  to  tltt 
Committee  the  extension  of  the  Schools  of  tbe  Royal  Acodemn' 
and  the  attaching  to  the  Royal  Academy  a  central  School  * 
Deaign  in  London,  with  branch  Schools  of  Designs  in  tl« 
provinces,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Central  School,  Ac  Ac 

The  Committee  complimented  me  on  tbe  importance  of  nj 
evidence,  and  the  Government,  in  part,  adopted  my  proposition. 
by  founding  a  Central  School  of  Design  in  Loudon,  hut  thuj 
placed  it  under  one  of  their  own  departments,  viz.,  the  Buald 
of  Trade  and  Manufactures.  Here  was  the  first  error.  I'uuktt' 
Thompson  said  he  did  this  "  to  mix  official  gentlemen 
scheme,  as  that  was  the  only  means  "  to  prevent  the  artU 
from  cutting  each  other's  throats  I  "  This  mixture  of  Poole** 
Thompson's  was  error  Number  Two ;  and  error  Number  Thiw 
was  the  "  mixture  "  passing  a  resolution  that  "  the  study  of  i^f 
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figure  was  not  necessary  to  the  artisan."  This  was  the  greatest 
error  of  all.  What  followed  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Royal 
Academy,  jealous  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  but  unable 
to  prevent  it,  affected  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme,  got  nomi- 
nated on  the  Committee,  and  the  very  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  vote  out  all  artists  that  were  not  Boyal  Academicians  at 
their  next  meeting.  "Now,"  said  Bellenden  Kerr,  "let  us 
settle  the  principle."  "  Oh,"  said  Chantrey,  "  I  have  been  thirty 
years  in  the  Art,  and  never  could  settle  the  principle  yet ! " 
A  talk  took  place  about  the  "  figure."  "  If,"  said  one  of  the 
academicians,  "  we  allow  the  artisan  to  draw  the  figure,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  sign  a  bond  not  to  paint  history, 
portrait,  or  landscape!"  This  resolution  happily  was  not 
passed,  and  the  study  of  the  figure  was  rejected.*  Finding  that 
the  study  of  the  figure  was  rejected,  I  took  up  the  matter 
fiercely,  and  obtained  the  admission  of  the  "  figure,"  but  it  was 
never  regarded  favourably. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  of  all  was  that,  when  everybody  who 
had  read  my  evidence,  and  was  looking  out  for  my  appointment 
as  the  first  master  of  the  School  of  Design,  which  was  really 
my  own  suggestion,  up  starts  a  proUge  of  Eastlake's — Mr.  Dyce 
— of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  before,  and  who  had  not 
one  single  qualification  for  the  post — as  the  result  fully  proved 
— he  is  appointed  master,  at  400Z.  a  year ;  while  my  claims 
and  public  services,  and  acknowledged  fitness  for  the  post,  are 
wholly  set  aside.  If  he  had  been  as  fit  a  man  as  myself  it 
would  have  mattered  little  to  me,  whose  only  object  was  an 
efficient  master  to  set  the  school  afloat.  But  he  was  imques- 
tionably  the  most  incompetent  man  for  the  post,  in  mind  and 
in  theory.  He  wasted  his  own  time,  and  the  time  of  the 
students,  pursuing  experiment  after  experiment,  starting  off, 
as  conclusions  hove  in  sight,  to  pursue  something  new  in  which 
there  was  less  hope  of  conclusion ;  till  at  last,  having  brought 
the  school  into  inextricable  confusion,  he  was  allowed  to  resign. 
Then  Mr.  Wilson,  as  master  of  mechanical  art,  was  appointed, 
with  Herbert  as  "figure"  master;  and  how  these  two  have 
come  to  loggerheads,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
sacrificed  by  their  absurd  jealousies  and  squabbles,  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety  ;  the  basis  of  which  is  the  indisposition  of  the 

*  I  am  aasored  on  good  aatbority  that  this  resolution  waa  vMyaaod^  tlyE:^^]^ 
BubeeqiieDtlj  invoiced. — £d. 
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upper  classes  to  let  the  mechanics  get  on  too  quickly,  and  the 
resolve  of  the  Koyal  Academy  to  keep  the  Art  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  own  circle,  and  from  being  spread.  "  The  scales 
of  every  Leviathan,"  as  Luther  said,  "  are  linked  together." 

May  lO^A,  1845. — Herbert,  the  master  for  the  "figure"  for 
the  School  of  Design,  called  and  read  his  Report  to  the  Coim- 
cil  on  the  "  figure  "  being  the  basis  of  decoration.  He  said  the 
younger  men  in  the  Academy  had  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
me,  and  if  I  put  my  name  down  I  should  be  elected.  I  smiled 
inwardly,  though  I  told  him  it  was  impossible.  "  Four  times," 
said  I,  "  have  I  waited  in  your  ante-chamber  or  been  repulsed 
from  your  door."  My  name  had  been  down  in  1810, 1841, 
1826,  1827,  and  never  had  a  single  vote.  The  insult  was 
public,  and  so  must  be  the  reparation;  no  more  names 
down! 

May  12<A,  1845. — Called  on  my  old  fellow-student,  Kckers- 
gill,  and  had  a  regular  croak.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  see  the 
Academy  renovated  and  remodelled !  "  I  stared.  "  We  want," 
he  continued,  "we  want  a  man  of  daring  energy  to  save  us!" 
1  thought  I  should  have  died.  As  I  was  going  out,  he  called 
me  back  and  said,  with  a  solemn  air,  "Haydon,  silence!  u» 
mu^  work  like  the  mole  1 "  All  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  me 
of  which  I  have  no  perception. 

There  is  nothing  so  mischievous  as  an  established  authority 
with  nothing  to  do.  Rather  than  do  nothing  they  do  wrong, 
because  doing  wrong  begets  remonstrance  and  opposition, 
reply  and  rejoinder,  and  before  things  are  got  right  there 
is  no  longer  any  ground  for  the  complaint  of  nothing 
to  do.* 

Hallam  told  me,  with  great  gusto,  that  when  Wordsworth 
went  to  the  Levee  (1845)  he  was  passing  before  the  Queen, 
when  Lord  Delawarr  said,  "  Kneel,  kneel."  Wordsworth, 
ignorant  of  Court  etiquette,  plumped  down  on  both  knees,  and 
when  he  was  down  he  was  too  feeble  to  get  up  again  by  him- 

♦  This  applies  admirably  well  to  the  public  departments  of  every  state.  Each 
department  strives  to  rival  the  other  in  size  and  situation  ;  and  having  grown  to 
bo  cumbrous,  makes  work  in  excuse  for  its  bloated  existence. — Ed. 
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self.  Lord  Delawarr  and  Lord  Lansdowne  helped  him  up. 
The  Queen  was  much  touched.  "  Paint  a  picture  of  it,"  said 
Hallam,  with  a  roguish  look. 

June2^{h^  1845. — While  looking  at  the  cartoons  and  fres- 
coes to-day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  in,  and  topi)led 
away,  looking  very  little  at  anything.  Kogers  was  there  ;  and 
it  was  curious  to  see  old  Rogers  totter  up  to  the  Duke,  who 
turned  round  and  said, "  How  d'ye  do?"  giving  Rogers  a  squeeze  ( 
which  made  him  writhe.  C.  Greville  then  came  up,  and  the  / 
Duke  at  once  began  to  laugh  and  talk  with  him  only.  Rogers 
put  on  his  hat  and  walked  off!  There  is  nothing  so  awkward 
to  a  man  in  the  middle-class  as  "  making  up  "  to  a  man  of  high 
rank  who,  the  moment  he  has  noticed  him,  turns  round  and 
leaves  him  to  follow  or  make  the  best  of  his  way.  Rogers  had 
this  to  encounter  to-day.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  genius,  the 
friend  of  Byron,  yet  the  Duke  did  not  familiarise  with  him ; 
but  the  instant  Greville  came  up — one  of  his  own  class — 
joking,  chatting,  and  laughing  began,  without  further  notice  1 
of  Rogers.  \ 

I  thought  the  frescoes  infamous.  Mr.  Blake  came  up  to  me, 
and  said,  "  If  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  plastered  with  daubs 
like  this,  foreigners  will  go  into  fits."  Lord  Monteagle  and  Barry 
both  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  a  want  of  simplicity  in 
material ;  altogether,  I  cannot  say  the  display  is  promising. 
The  young  artists  are  not  improved  in  their  drawing,  and  in 
firesco  they  are  not  advanced.  The  young  men  did  not  seem 
in  spirits.  They  crowded  round  me  for  my  opinion.  I  lec- 
tured them  well  on  their  want  of  simplicity  and  composition. 
**  What  do  you  think  of  us  ? "  said  Barry.  "  You  want  sim- 
plicity of  material,"  I  said.  "  You  are  right,"  he  replied.  The 
only  bit  of  fresco  fit  to  look  at  is  by  Ford  Brown.  It  is  a  figure 
of  *  Justice,'  and  exquisite  so  far  as  that  figure  goes.  Oh !  how 
easily  I  could  regulate  all  these  young  men,  and  make  their 
separate  designs  unite  as  a  whole ! 

There  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  poetry,  painting,  or  music, 
as  a  man  of  bad  taste  gifted  with  great  talents.  From  the  popu- 
larity always  attending  such  men  there  must  be  more  bad  tcwte 
than  good  in  the  world,  or  why  should  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  people  shout  with  delight  when  a  work  of  talent 
and  bad  taste  makes  its  appearance  ? 
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Maclise's  talent  is  the  most  extraordinary  microscopic  talent 
I  ever  met  with.  He  never  sees  a  predominant  part,  which 
always  ts  in  everything  ;  if  but  a  knob,  every  part  of  the  knob 
is  detailed  by  Maclise  as  if  it  were  flat !  It  is  a  defect  of 
vision.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  see  all  of  any  object,  or  all  of 
any  number  of  objects,  at  once.  The  eye  fixes  itself  on  the 
leading  points,  the  remaining  parts  are  not  seen  distinctly,  but 
perceived  imperfectly ;  and  that  is  the  principle  of  imitation. 
The  leading  points  should  be  seen  and  finished,  the  subordinate 
inferred. 

Jvly  nth,  1845. — Eastlake  called  ;  he  was  going  to  the 
summer-house  in  the  Palace  gardens  to  meet  Lady  Holland, 
who,  as  usual  " en  Imperatrice"  would  not  go  between  1  and 3 
P.M.,  when  everybody  else  went,  but  not  till  after  everybody 
else  had  been.  That  is  the  distinction !  Since  Lord  Holland's 
death  people  indulge  her,  and  she  grows  worse. 

Eastlake  said  of  my  pictures,  "  I  like  your  subjects ;  but  as 
to  the  *  horrors '  of  anarchy,  for  people  who  drink  their  claret — 
I  do  not  know."  So  I  must  not  call  it  the  "  horrors,"  but  the 
"  injustice  "  of  anarchy,  and  then  it  will  go  down  while  they 
are  sipping  their  claret. 

Study  silence.  Avoid  that  improha  garrvlitaa,  that  lust  for 
thoughtless  gabble  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  so 
many  in  society.  To  speak  much  and  to  the  point  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  same  man. 

England  is  strictly  commercial,  and  Art,  of  course,  takes  its 
colour  from  the  habits  of  the  country.  He  who  loves  Ids  high 
calling  for  its  own  sake ;  who  wishes  to  adorn  the  halls,  the 
churches,  the  public  buildings  of  his  country,  without  reference 
to  profit  and  loss ;  who  has  no  wish  for  bank-stock  or  consols, 
and  whose  only  passion  is  to  raise  the  reputation  of  his  country 
in  Art  as  others  have  in  arms,  is  looked  upon  as  a  lunatic  more 
fit  for  Bedlam  than  the  world;  is  left  without  employment; 
and  if  he  cannot  pay  his  current  debts,  is  regarded  as  a  man 
ignorant  of  moral  duties,  and  set  upon  as  a  monster  who 
deserves  to  be  hunted  from  the  light.  Yet  I  have  laboured 
hard  to  advance  the  Art ;  I  have  educated  young  men  without 
remuneration ;  I  have  tried  to  do  good ;  but  my  original  sin, 
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that  of  telling  the  plain  truth  plainly,  will  never  be  forgiven 
me. 

When  money  was  voted  to  Napoleon's  order  for  Art  or  science 
he  took  good  care  the  public  should  have  the  best  thing, 
and  the  best  man  to  execute  it,  that  money  could  get.  Not 
so  in  England.  When  money  is  voted  by  our  Parliament  for 
a  public  work,  it  is  not  the  best  thing  by  the  best  man,  but 
how  can  we  render  the  public  money  available  to  private 
afTection,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  public  and  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  cousin  Dick  ?  But  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  is  Dick  or  the  public  to  suffer  ?  Dick  must  be  preserved 
at  any  cost 

Jordan  told  me  he  had  seen  a  note  of  Lord  Holland's  with 
the  advice  he  gave  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  against  her 
marrying  Edwin  Landseer,  who  was  much  affected  by  her 
refusal. 

June  IQthy  1845. — Called  on  Kckersgill,  who  told  me  Shoe 
had  resigned  the  Presidentship  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  It  had 
cost  him  7000Z.  out  of  his  hard  earnings.  Pickersgill  said 
there  was  a  "  Court  party,"  who  would  ruin  the  Aitj  and  were 
doing  all  to  ruin  it. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  few  Eoyal  persons  have  had  sound 
taste  in  art.  We  talk  about  educating  "  the  People,"  why  not 
educate  the  Crown  and  Ajistocracy  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  so  far 
as  we  know,  our  Sovereigns  have  generally  patronised  the 
worst  artists  and  neglected  the  best.  George  I.  hated  poetry 
and  painting;  George  II.  cared  for  neither;  George  III. 
thought  West  and  Dance  greater  men  than  Reynolds,  Wilson, 
Gainsboro',  Hogarth,  or  Barry ;  George  IV.,  though  he  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  native  talent,  preferred  the  Dutch  School  to 
all  others  ;  William  IV.  thought  Huggins  quite  as  clever  a 
painter  as  W.  Vandevelde ;  while,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  reign,  it  is  not  a  calunmy  to  say  that  at  all 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  not  excluding  our  own,  Winterhalter 
in  his  day  was  thought  a  greater  man.  \3qaiv  ^\\A»xv,^xifefe^^. 
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Vandyke,  or  Eeynolds;  or  any  of  our  own   men  —  Watson 
Gordon,  Pickersgill,  Knight,  Grant,  or  Phillips. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of   Parliament 
appears  firmly  resolved  to  keep  me  out  of  all  connection  with 
it.     I  was  not  examined  as  a  witness,  although  fully  qualified 
to  give  evidence  that  I  venture  to  believe  would  have  been 
valuable ;  and  when  the  question  of  "  fresco  or  oil  '*  was  dis- 
cussed, I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  and  offered  to  go  to  Italy  and 
examine  the  frescoes  there,  and  report  to   the  Royal  Com- 
mission.   He  acknowledged  my  letter,  adopted  my  proposal, 
but  sent  out  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Master  of  the  School  of  Design. 
This  is  the  way  I  am  treated.     However,  Sir  Robert  and  the 
Royal  Commission  got  well  served.     Wilson  —  I  heard  from 
good  authority  on  the  spot — flew  over  Italy,  deciding  on  this 
and  that,  hardly  giving  himself  time  to  make  the  most  cursory 
examination ;    and  on  his  return,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  printed  a  report  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  iron   point  in    Michel 
Angelo's  frescoes  ;  though  the  forms  in  those  frescoes  are  often 
marked  by  a  cutting  definition,  deep  and  positive.     When  I 
read  this,  I  said  to  Wilson,  "  How  could  you  say  so  ? "    He 
replied,  "  The  rascals  would  not  give  me  a  scaffold ! "    So  he 
came  home,  and  rei)orted  as  irue  what  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  a  scaffold,  he  knowing  a  scaffold  had  been  refused  him, 
by  which  alone  he  could  have  decided  ! 

When  Mr.  Coke*  of  Holkham  sat  to  me  in  1833, 1  asked  him 
a  question  which  interested  him  very  much.  I  had  heard  Lonl 
Mulgrave  say  at  table,  it  was  a  fact  that  Charles  Fox  wouM 
have  agreed  to  come  in  under  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Coke  said  that  there  was  such  a 
report,  and  he  wrote  to  Fox,  saying  if  it  were  so  they  must 
separate.  Fox  assured  him,  on  his  honour,  it  was  not  so; 
and  Mr.  Coke  has  the  letter  now.t 

♦  The  late  T^orcl  Leicester. — Ed. 

t  This  letter,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  cannot  now  bo  found  among  the  Ute 
Lord  Leicester's  papers.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  l)ecau80  it  might  have  thn^^p 
light  upon  a  much-disputed  point.  That  Pitt  did  design  to  include  Fox  in  hi* 
cabinet  of  1804  is  clear.  Fox  is  named  in  Pitt's  handwriting,  on  a  propo«Hi  Iw^ 
of  the  cabinet,  as  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State.     It  is  equaUy  dear  fivm 
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Ppel  is  Dot  a  far-eiglited  m&n  ;  but  I  am  coiivinccd  he  calcu* 
latea  on  his  Maynootli  Bill  kKmemng  tlie  hold  over  the  people 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  pricBta  Id  Ireland.  He  is  going  to  give 
them  a  cheap  education  at  home  under  the  eye  of  tlieir  neigh- 
bourg,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  taken  out  of  sight  for  a 
nunilx'f  of  years,  and  then  come  back  with  all  the  eclat  of  a 
fine  foreign  gentleman.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  it  is  not  Peel's  idea — it  is  too  sagacious  for  him. 
And  yet  the  narrowest-sighted  men  do  occasionally  the  most 
sagacious  things,  without  being  aware  of  it." 

'Ihe  explanation  of  the  perpetual  failure  in  matteii^  of 
decoration  in  England,  whether  in  architecture,  in  sculpture, 
or  in  painting,  is  that  the  management  is  left  to  Boyal  Com- 
missions and  Committees;  which  is  all  very  well  when  the 
subjects  to  be  settled  are  commercial  or  political,  and  every 

the  KIiir'b  letter  (o  tbc  Lord  C'liniic<elloi  (Stb  May,  I8D4).  iLst  nnthiog  vould 
indues  George  UI.  tj>  ndinit  Fox  itilo  any  cabinet ;  and  be  wax  uitoniBhed, 
I  a*  be  writiw,  ~  that  Hr.  Pitt  Hhnuld  far  one  moment  harboat  the  thought  of 
Ininging  such  a  man  (ns  Fex)  before  hia  Boyal  notice."  TheKinfchad  atnwk  hia 
Uuneeffthe  Priv;  Council  list  tot  faetioiu  conduct,  and  waa  not  likely  to  accept 
Un)  M  a  mioiflOT.  But  it  is  by  no  meana  dear  that  Foi  hod  any  nHmuunioation 
■with  Pitt  on  the  eobjeot,  or  was  at  all  aware  of  Pitt'a  inlontioDa  towards  him. 
It  leema  moot  probable  (but,  knowing  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  King  against 
Fox,  Pitt  nould  first  try  lo  overcome  these  before  he  made  any  propoeal  to  Fox. 
Nor  i«  it  at  nil  clear  iliat  Fox  would  have  atwepted  oAice  under  FitL  The 
evidence  a  rather  the  other  wiiy.  The  only  weak  point  in  the  case  for  the 
lefiual  is  the  exprcjiaion  in  Lord  Grcnville's  letter  lo  Pitt,  quoted  by  Gifibrd, 
■wherein  Lord  l>rcoville  declines  to  join,  the  cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  the 
e»binet  is  formed  "on  a  principle  of  exelusion."  'i'bat  letter  must  have  been 
vritlen  after  an  interview  with  Fox,  or,  at  leant  (as  the  King  objected  to  no  one 
else),  could  refer  only  to  the  exclusion  of  Fox.  If  so,  it  looks  aa  if  Fox  were 
willing  ta  take  offloe.  And  yet  he  mny  have  been  guilty  of  110  subterfuge 
towards  his  old  friend  Mr.  Coke,  for  be  may  not  have  written  that  (missing] 
letter  until  all  hope  of  office  was  over.  It  would,  in  some  decree,  be  satieiaotorT 
if  the  letter  Mr.  Coke  epcaks  of  could  be  found,  (Bee  Lord  Mabmi'tand  O^orxi 
'life  of  Pitt,' 4c.}— Ed. 

*  Whether  this  was  the  object  er  not  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  hia  Haynooth  Bill, 
the  reautt  appears  to  mc  to  liave  fulGlled  Uaydon's  eipcotatiDDti.  Upwards  of 
twenty  yesjs  bul  passed  between  my  flmt  and  liist  reaidenco  in  Ireland,  and 
latterly  nothing  struck  mo  more  than  the  deterior.itiou  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prieslheod  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  levity  with  which  the  priest  was 
apoken  of  by  the  fieople,  as  compared  with  thu  lint  period.  It  nns  not  now  wliat 
he  wished,  but  wliat  they  would  allow.  And  I  whs  not  surprised  at  il.  In  oos 
d^,  where  I  was  dutained  a  few  wieka  (1867),  three  priests  within  that  time 

),  I  believe,  suspeniled  by  their  bialiop  for  drunkenness.    Such  Incidental  was 

ired  were  not  intrequent.  Thcyouinot  be  ooocealed  &om  the  people,  and  they 
hkve  their  eflisot.  My  own  impression  ia  that,  the  Roman  Cetholics  of  Irelani 
~  '   >Ib  and  people. — like  the  Anciiml  [lrii(HiB,^are  being  nadunlly  pushed  out  of 

plains  into  the  mouatuns,  where  tboy  will  finally  rest  lite  the  Wdsb  in  Wales. 

The  priests  foresee  and  dread  this,  and  that  is  one  ruaann  vVv^  Uv^  toin:^  ■£&» 
'ntroduetion  of  Knglisb  capital  in  the  tona  ot  lacbMoa  an&  nu.nxdlBcfnxQn^-YA. 
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member  of  commission  and  committee  knows  something  of  wliat 
he  is  to  inquire,  act,  and  discnss ;  but  it  is  ludicrous  to  apply 
such  a  system  to  matters  of  Art,  of  which  nobody  but  the  pro- 
fessional artist  knows  one  iota. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  from  any  decorator  why 
the  lowest  objects  of  decoration  should  not  be  conducted  upon 
principles  of  Art?  He  can  give  me  no  reason  why  fruit  and 
flowers,  satyrs'  heads  or  tigers'  faces,  should  be  stuck  on  a 
white  ground,  like  the  botanical  beauties  of  an  album.  Surely 
the  most  exquisite  decoration  in  any  chamber  in  fruit  and 
flowers  would  be  heightened  by  an  appropriate  background ! 

December  '6rdy  1845. — The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lyndhurst)  has 
been  ill  from  childish  over-eating.  Not  long  since,  after  a 
hasty  dinner,  he  ate  heartily  of  plum-pudding.  He  wanted 
"  more^  Lady  Lyndhurst  begged  of  him  not  to  eat  any  more. 
He  persisted,  and  she  began  to  cry.  I  know  this  to  be  a  feet. 
Such  is  human  nature. 

Talfourd  is  the  noblest  creature  I  ever  knew — take  him  in 
every  way — as  father,  husband,  brother,  son,  friend,  or  enemy. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  bought  Lucas's 
model  of  the  Parthenon.  It  had  occupied  him  a  whole  year 
to  construct,  and  he  asked  365t  for  it.  The  Trustees  would 
not  give  him  more  than  265/.,  telling  him  that  men  who  so 
devote  themselves  must  be  content  with  their  great  fame,  and 
take  small  pay !  He  begged  me  to  say  nothing  ;  but  certainly 
the  Trustees  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  meanness  and 
their  principles.  As  the  cost  for  material,  &c.,  amounted  to 
185Z.,  poor  Lucas  had  only  80/.  left  for  his  time  and  subsist- 
ence for  the  twelve  months. 

January  16/A,  1846. — Barry  called.  He  admired  the  Aris- 
tides  very  much.  He  said,  "  Why  does  not  Charles  EasUake 
hring  Prince  Albert  .^"  Why,  indeed !  and  yet  Eastlake  wrote 
to  me  from  Eome  in  1824, — "  Be  assured  your  early  kindness 
to  me  is  among  those  obligations  which  I  ani  least  likely  to 
forget.  My  early  impressions  in  Art,  which  might  perhaps  haie 
produced  a  better  result,  I  owe  entirely  to  you,  and  have  always 
connected  my  ideas  of  many  of  the  perfections  of  Art  with 
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your  practice Among  the  recollections  of  my  past  life, 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  and  gratitnde  to  the  time  when  I 
began  the  study  of  a  happy  profession  onder  your  guidance/' 

The  leading  defect  of  a  mind  like  Eastlake's  was  the  defect 
of  Wilkie's,  viz.,  a  want  of  courage.  They  are  both  men  who 
have  exerted  their  utmost  ingenuity  of  thought  to  bind  great 
principles  to  the  predominant  tendencies  of  the  society  to 
which  they  were  admitted,  instead  of  steadily  maintaining 
what  they  knew  to  be  right,  and  bending  society  to  that. 

February  lith,  1846. — Called  on  Barrj',  and  had  a  most  inte- 
resting conversation.  I  told  him  that  (in  1812)  thirty-four  years 
ago,  when  I  showed  my  design  for  the  old  Houses  to  a  Minister 
of  State  (Lord  Mulgrave  ?),  he  looked  in  my  rosy  face,  and  said, 
"  Why,  Uaydon,  you  are  too  young ! "  Twenty-nine  years  later, 
I  hinted  the  thing  to  the  Duke  at  Walmer,  and  he  mumbled 
out,  "  You  are  too  early."  Seven  years  after  that  I  ask  a 
Koyal  Commissioner  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  what  chance  I  had,  and 
he  says,  "  We  are  decidecL  You  are  too  late."  "  Ah,"  said 
Barry,  "  you  are  always  too  early,  or  too  late  I "  "  Barry,"  said 
I,  "  I  asked  an  old  friend  of  yours  if  you  were  a  courtier  ?  and 
he  replied, '  Barry  is  a  simple-minded,  honest,  straightforward 
man.'  Now,  answer  me — have  I  any  chance?"  "I  know  no 
more  than  a  child,"  said  he.  ..."  I  am  never  consulted.  If 
they  want  to  know  anything  about  a  pedestal,  I  am  sent  for ; 
but  on  anything  else  to  me  a  word  is  never  said."  He  went 
on :  "I  have  no  influence  whatever.  They  think  me  the  archi- 
tect and  nothing  but.  Instead  of  being  under  one  mind,  every 
one  has  his  crotchet.  Was  ever  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  the  present  plan  ?  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  such  non- 
sense !  If  ever  I  have  any  power,  with  a  space,  I'll  not  forget 
you,  hut  I  tell  you  there  is  a  tide  agaimt  you  in  that  quarter.^^ 

The  vigour  of  my  life  has  only  made  a  cranny  in  the  wall 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  through  which,  it  may  be,  a  star 
of  light  shines;  whether  any  other  will  batter  in  a  breach, 
Time  only  can  prove. 

March  24th,  1846. — Well,  it  is  glorious  to  be  able  to  fight  a 
last  battle — nous  verrons  ! 
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BENJAMIN   ROBERT   HAYDON, 

An  English  Historical  Painter,  who,  in  s  atru^Ie  to  make  the  People,  the 
Legislature,  the  Nohility,  and  the  Sovereign  of  England  give  due 
dignity  and  rank  to  the  highest  Art,  which  bad  ever  langiiislied,  and, 
nntil  the  Ooveniment  interferes,  ever  will  languish  in  England,  fell  a 
Victim  to  his  ardonr  and  his  love  of  country ;  an  evidence  that  to  E«ek 

j        the  benefit  of  jour  Conntry  by  telling  the  Truth  to  Power,  is  a  crime 
that  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  ruin  and  deatmction  of  the  Man  who 

II       is  so  patriotic  and  ao  imprudent. 
<ne  was  bom    at    Flymonth,  26th    Jannory',  1786,  and    died    on    the 
(22nd  June),  18(46),  believing  in  Chrigt  as  the  Mediator  sod  Advocate 
of  Mankind .' — 


This  I  wish  written  upon  my  tombstone  when  my  dav 
wmes. 

B.  R.  Haydos. 
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